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Dakota Territory became-a reality March 2, 1861, 
with the signing of the Organic Act by President 
James Buchanan. To culminate a year-long obser- 
vance of this occasion, this pictorial history 
is published by the 
Dakota Territory Centennial Commission 
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It is customary in a foreword or preface to indicate the general purpose of the book. In 
this instance, if such is not self-evident we have failed miserably and we do not wish to discuss 
the subject further. 

Frequently the editors also either brag that the book makes a unique contribution to some- 
thing or other, or they apologize for deficiencies. We do neither. This is it. 

It is most important, however, that we do acknowledge the generous assistance of many 
people. 

The authors of the various chapters have expended their time, energy and resources to this 
contribution to the Centennial observance, without any remuneration. Mike Sougstad, likewise, 
is responsible for much of the artwork throughout the book. 

The assistance of the South Dakota Historical Society, the North Dakota Historical So- 
ciety and the South Dakota Highway Department was of great value. 

Mr. Allen Adams of the Bureau of Indian Affairs in Washington, D. C., Mr. Frank J. 
Barry, of the Solicitor’s Office of the Department of Interior in Washington, D. C., and Mr. 
Rex H. Barnes of the Bureau of Indian Affairs in Aberdeen spent long hours in checking data 
for the new research on Indian land cessions. 

Material on the territorial governors was condensed from articles appearing in Volumes XI 
and XII of the Wi-Iyohi, monthly publication of the South Dakota Historical Society. Authors 
of these articles included Harry A. Robinson, Herbert S. Schell, E. W. Sterling, Cedric Cummins, 
Robert Pennington, Will G. Robinson, Charles W. Gardner, Clark J. Pahlas and Wright Tar- 


bell. 
The original research of Dr. Hyman Palais and Dr. C. C. O’Harra on Black Hills explo- 


rations, and of Daniel Sachs on courts is herewith acknowledged. 


The quotations at the beginning of each chapter are from the initial address of Governor 
William Jayne to the First Territorial Legislature. This body was so inspired by the content 
of this speech that it was ordered reprinted in the several languages spoken by the settlers. 


To all of the above, and to many others, our grateful thanks. 


=— | he- Editors, 
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Empire of the Dakota 


by Harry H. Anderson 


No study of Dakota Territory would be 
complete without presenting a brief history of 
the Indian tribes that inhabited this region, 
and of the influences they may have exerted 
upon the early settlement, the ‘Territorial 
period, and the eventual growth to statehood. 
It is particularly appropriate that this be done 
as part of the present Centennial celebration, 
for Dakota’s Territorial period was marked 
at the beginning and the end with two terrible 
Indian conflicts. In 1862, a year after Dakota 
Territory had been created, its struggling 
settlements were threatened with extinction 
by the bloody uprising of the Minnesota Sioux. 
And in 1890, a year after the Territorial 
period ended, the Ghost Dance War erupted 
as the last of the great Indian conflicts in 
which the Sioux teok part. It is perhaps sym- 
bolic that with the advent of statehood came 
this last fruitless attempt by the Sioux to re- 
gain the old free life which the plains Indians 
loved so dearly. The Sioux were then required 
to make not the relatively easy transition from 
‘Territory to State, but the far more difficult 
exchange of one form of civilization for an- 
other. 

The role of the Indian in the develop- 
ment of Dakota was, in a sense a_ paradox, 
for the red men were not anxious to have the 
whites settle on and eventually take nearly all 
their lands, and yet they directly contributed in 
several ways to this very development. ‘The 
first white inhabitants of Dakota, fur traders 
such as Pierre Doridn and Manuel Lisa, came 


lr | 


“Having within our Territory 
a large Indian population a 


here because of the Indian trade in beaver skins 
and, later, buffalo robes. Much of the early 
information on this area recorded by white men 
was obtained by individuals such as the Ger- 
man prince, Maximilian, who came up the 
Missouri River to study the Indians. The out- 
break of the Indian wars centering in this 
region served to focus the attention of the 
nation upon Dakota, and to stimulate the in- 
terest of prospective settlers. More specifically 
the military expeditions sent to fight the Sioux 
brought to Dakota such men as J. B. S. Todd, 
who remained and contributed significantly 
to her settlement and growth. But perhaps the 
best reason for including this chapter as part 
of the Centennial observance is the fact that 
today in the western part of South Dakota live 
many of the descendants of the warriors who 
traded with Lisa and fought against Custer, 
and, as citizens of this state, they deserve to 
have their story told. 

There is no reliable information available 
from which we can ascertain who the first 
Indian peoples were to inhabit the region of 
the Dakotas and when they came here. It is 
estimated that many years ago, perhaps as many 
as 25,000, during the period when the glaciers 
covered much of the earth’s surface, there 
existed a land bridge connecting eastern Siberia 
with Alaska. It was across this natural route 
that the first “Indians” came from Asia to 
the American continent. Even after the glaciers 
had melted, and the rise of the ocean level had 
covered the Asian land bridge the migration 


Carl Bodmer ascended the Missouri with Maximilian in 1833. For the latter’s book on his stay 
with various Indian tribes, Bodmer painted this interior of a Mandan lodge. 


continued, the people crossing either by skin 
boats or on the ice during the winter time. 
They moved southward into warmer climates 
where they found excellent hunting grounds, 
even though their weapons were then little 
more than clubs and primitive blades of 
chipped stone. Anthropologists have estimated 
that by the time Columbus landed off the 
coast of Central America in 1492, the region 
that now comprises the United States con- 
tained a population of nearly 900,000 Indians. 

Our knowledge of Indian life in the South 
Dakota region in the prehistoric period (that 
is before the time of the white man and re- 
corded history), is still very incomplete, al- 
though the extensive archaeological work that 
has been going on along the Missouri River 
for the past decade may soon provide more 
definite information. There were as yet un- 
identified people living in dirt lodge villages 
on the Missouri, in the valleys of the James 
and Sioux Rivers, in the lake country of north- 
eastern South Dakota, and in the vicinity of 
the Black Hills. Archaeologists, with the aid 
of other scientists, have developed several 
methods that are used to determine how many 
years ago these village sites were inhabited by 
South Dakota’s prehistoric Indian population. 
Two of the most useful are the Carbon-14 and 
tree-ring methods. 

The Carbon-14 process is based upon the 
fact that all living organisms contain carbon, 
some of which is radioactive and has an atomic 
weight at 14. The normal atomic weight of 
carbon is 12. When an organism dies, the 
Carbon-14 atoms decompose and are not re- 
placed, as is the case when the organism is 
alive. Science has determined the amount of 
Carbon-14 in a living organism and the rate of 
disintegration of the atoms after death. By 
testing samples of charcoal, wood, bone, or 
antlers, it is possible to determine the amount 
of Carbon-14 remaining in the sample, and 
therefore measure the amount of time that has 
elapsed since the organism died. There is, 
however, a minimal margin of error in this pro- 
cess of plus or minus 100 years. 

The tree-ring method, or dendrochro- 
nology, utilizes the principles that the growth 
of certain trees may be measured by the ad- 


dition of a ring or layer of cells during each 
growing season. In a limited area, some trees 
growing under similar circumstances will have 
ring patterns that will be the same for a 
given period of time. ‘These patterns can be 
combined to form a “master plot” for an area, 
against which archaeological samples, such as a 
piece of post from a dirt lodge, may be meas- 
ured. The pattern on the post is compared 
with the appropriate section of the “master 
plot” and the relative age of the specimen as- 
certained. “The tree-ring method is consider- 
ably more accurate than Carbon-14, but its use 
is limited by the specimen available from which 
to compile the data for the “master plot.” 


The findings supplied by the Carbon-14 
and tree-ring dating methods are evaluated by 
the archaeologists along with the pottery, 
arrow heads, and other artifacts taken from 
the various prehistoric village sites. It is then 
possible to determine the order of habitation 
and the relative age of the villages occupied 
by the early woodland peoples and the ances- 
tors of the Mandan and Arikara tribes who 
lived within the boundaries of South Dakota. 

Several of the prehistoric village sites that 
have been examined by archaeologists have 
supplied information about the early Indian 
inhabitants of this region that is rather note- 
worthy. The Arzberger, or Mush Creek, 
Fortress, located eight miles east of Pierre on 
Highway 34, was a fortified village of spec- 
tacular proportions dating back to the time of 
Columbus or before. It covered an area of 
some fifty acres, and its defense system of a 
palisade and moat, and numerous bastions, has 
been considered the equal in engineering and 
planning of any similar structure used in 
Europe at that time. About thirty miles north 
of Pierre, just below the ruins of the Fort 
Sully military post, is the location of another 
village site that was also remarkable for its 
size. This Fort Sully village is estimated to 
have contained between 200 and 300 dirt 
lodges, with a total population of perhaps 5,000 
people. The administration, feeding, and 
sanitary problems involved in a community of 
this size would indicate that its inhabitants 
possessed a degree of civilization that was 
somewhat advanced from the “primitive.” 


Indians were pictured for the out- 
side world from about 1830 on, 
when the first artists visited the 
settlements along the Missouri. 
This is Four Bears, a Mandan 
chief, painted. by Carl Bodmer 


who accompanied Maximilian in 
1833. 


From the meagre information supplied by 
French documents of the early eighteenth cen- 
tury, it appears that at that time the Arikara 
Indians, the descendants of the occupants of 
the Arzberger and Fort Sully villages, were 
the dominant tribe along the upper Missouri 
River. They were reported to have been living 
in thirty or forty earth-lodge villages along the 
river, and had a fighting force of about 4,000 
warriors. Chevalier LaVerendrye and his party 
of Frenchmen from Canada visited one of these 
villages in 1743 during their extended tour 
through the northern plains, and buried the 
famous Verendrye lead plate on a high hill 
near the mouth of Bad River where it was dis- 
covered by some teen-agers from Fort Pierre 
in 1913. | 

The early ancestors of the Arikaras, or 
“Rees,” as they were often called, migrated 
from the region of present day Nebraska. 
Their connection with the Nebraska Pawnee 


tribe has been rather conclusively proven by 
both archaeological and linguistic evidence. 
The Arikaras were agriculturalists and cul- 
tivated plots of ground near their village in 
which they grew corn, pumpkins, and several 
varieties of squash. The women did most of 
the work in the fields, using primitive hoes 
fashioned from the shoulder blades of buffalo. 
Each family generally worked its own “gar- 
den” of one to one-and-a-half acres. Meat was 
obtained from buffalo and small game taken 
near the villages, or on the periodic tribal hunts 
out onto the prairies. 

Arikara earth lodges were circular struc- 
tures, placed within the village without any 
order or regularity. One early trader gives 
the following description of their method of 
construction : 

Four posts, thirteen feet above the 


ground, are fixed in a square twelve feet 
apart, and hold up in their notches, four 


This authentic  pictograph 
contains the biography of a 
Sioux warrior. It was found 
on the Pine Ridge Reserva- 


joints. Eight other poles, five feet above 
the ground, are then fixed in an octagon 
twelve feet from the first and hold up also 
eight joints. These latter sustain the frame 
of little stakes and, being themselves inside 
and outside propped upon the forks, which 
prevent them from falling, they serve as 
support for the rafters. The rafters touch 
each other by being joined at the top and 
they also rest upon the four joints which 
form the inner square. Only one opening is 
left. This, being in the middle, forms a point 
which, consequently, allows only one fire in 
the center of the lodge. Upon this frame are 
spread mats of willow or osier, covered 
first with a layer of straw and then with 
earth five or six inches deep. ... There is 
but one door and the opening at the top is in 
place of a window and chimney. 
The Arikaras were a powerful people 
until they fell victims to several dreadful 
smallpox epidemics towards the close of the 


eighteenth century. Not possessing any natural 


tion in 1890. 


immunity to this white man’s disease, the 
Arikara population was drastically reduced, 
and the tribe pushed further up thé Missouri 
by the war-like Teton Sioux who were then 
beginning to come westward from Minnesota 
in ever increasing numbers. By 1795, the 
Arikaras were living in two villages, contain- 
ing about 500 fighting men, located three miles 
below the mouth of the Cheyenne River. 
From here, continued attacks by the Sioux 
forced them to move again up the Missouri, 
to the Mandan villages near present-day Bis- 
marck, North Dakota. In 1799, however, the 
Arikaras had drifted south again and were 
situated in three villages, a short distance above 
Grand River at Ashley Island and Oak Creek 
on the west side of the Missouri. It was at 
this point that the Lewis and Clark party met 
them in 1804. 

With the return of Lewis and Clark from 


Bull boats for traversing ri- 
vers were made from raw 
buffalo hides stretched over 
a wooden frame. Barely ri- 
verworthy, warriors fre- 
quently left the boats to the 
squaws. 
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This Arikara medicine lodge near Fort Berthold, Dakota, shows the “Grandmother Tree,” and 
the “Grandfather Stone.” 


the Pacific in 1806, American interest in the 
upper Missouri fur trade was greatly accel- 
erated, and a number of traders began opera- 
tions among the northern plains tribes in 
search of skins. “he Arikaras were often hos- 
tile to the traders, partly because of what 
seems to have been their natural arrogance 
and turbulent disposition, and partly as a 
result of their efforts to control the trade going 
to tribes situated further up the Missouri. 
These difficulties with the fur traders reached 
a climax in the summer of 1823, when the 
Arikaras treacherously attacked a large party 
of trappers under General William Ashley, 
who were at their village trading for horses. 
Ashley managed to extricate his party 
from the Arikara ambush, but not without a 
considerable loss in dead and wounded. Drop- 
ping down the river a safe distance, Ashley 
sent requests to the nearest military installa- 
tion, Fort Atkinson, sixteen miles north of 
present Omaha, Nebraska, and to all trappers 
and traders within reach, to join in a punitive 
expedition against the Arikaras. On August 9, 
a force of 200 regular soldiers, about 120 
trappers, and upwards of 700 Sioux, the 
hereditary enemies of the Arikaras, opened an 
attack upon the fortified villages above Grand 
River. The fighting itself was unspectacular. 
The Sioux were more interested in raiding the 
Arikara cornfields than in combat, and there 
arose a serious dispute between the military and 


the traders over whether or not to storm the 
villages. A lengthy cannonade which killed 
Grey Eyes, the chief said to be responsible 
for the attack on Ashley, but did little real 
damage to the earth lodges, brought the Arikara 
chiefs out of their fortifications with peace 
pipes. They requested that hostilities be ended. 
Colonel Leavenworth, the military command- 
er, readily agreed, but the traders, particu- 
larly Joshua Pilcher of the Missouri Fur 
Company, demanded that the Arikaras be 
punished further. A peace treaty of sorts was 
finally concluded, but the attitude of the fur 
traders alarmed the Indians, and they secretly 
evacuated their villages on the night of August 
12. As the military expedition departed on 
August 15, several employees of the Missouri 
Fur Company slipped into the abandoned vil- 
lages and set the lodges afire. 

The Leavenworth expedition, despite its 
unspectacular battle record, did put an end 
to Arikara hostilities on the Missouri. “That 
tribe became subjected to increased attacks by 
the Sioux, which by 1831 became so unbear- 
able that the chiefs took their people south to 
the Loop fork of the Platte and attempted to 
live with their distant relatives, the Skidi 
Pawnees. This, too, proved unsuccessful. he 
Pawnees did not desire the company of the 
troublesome Arikaras, nor did the whites want 
them so close to the Platte route to the Rocky 
Mountain fur fields. Thus by 1835, the Arik- 


aras were forced to move again to the upper 
Missouri, this time establishing themselves in 
the vicinity of the Mandan villages at Fort 
Clark (near the mouth of Knife River, North 
Dakota). There the tribe remained, living in 
relative peace and friendship with the whites. 


One of the forces which contributed sig- 
nificantly to the removal of the Arikaras from 
what is now South Dakota was the continual 
pressure of the westward migrating Teton 
Sioux. This tribe, which eventually grew to 
be the most powerful Indian group on the 
northern plains, was one of the original 
Otcheti Chakowin or “Seven Council Fires” 
which comprised the Dakota or Sioux nation. 
Sometime during the early seventeenth cen- 
tury, the Seven Council Fires were living in 
the Mille Lacs region of eastern Minnesota, 
having migrated there at a very early date 
from their place of origin further south, 
perhaps in Kentucky or Ohio. ‘These seven 
divisions were: 1. M’dewakan — “Spirit Lake 
Village”; 2. Wahpekute — “Shooters Among 
the Trees’; 3. Sisseton — “Fish Scale Vil- 
lage”; 4. Wahpeton — “Dwellers Among the 
Trees”; 5. Yankton “End Village’; 6. 
Yanktonais — “Little End Village”; 7. Teton 


— “Prairie Dwellers.” 


These divisions originally spoke a com- 
mon language, but as time passed and several 
of them migrated to the great plains, the 
tribal contacts became less frequent and three 
distinct dialects developed. These are the 
Santee (M’dewakan, Wahpekute, Wahpeton, 
and Sisseton), Yankton (Yankton and Yank- 
tonais), and Teton. After the Tetons reached 
the Missouri River, they divided into seven 
additional major tribes: 1. Brules or Sichangru 
— “Burnt Thighs”; 2. Sans Arc or Itazipcro 
— “Without Bows”; 3. Miniconjou — “Plant 
Beside the Stream’; 4. Two Kettle or 
Ohenompa — “Two Boilings”; 5. Sihasapa — 
“Blackfeet”; 6. Oglalas— ‘‘Scatterers”; 7. 
Hunkpapa “Camp at the Entrance.” 


The Sioux were a war-like people, con- 
stantly raiding and being raided by their 
neighbors in Minnesota, particularly the 
Chippewas and Crees. ‘These tribes, located 
north and east of the Sioux, had closer contacts 


with the trade outposts from French Canada. 
As a result they obtained a supply of fire- 
arms with which they were able to gain the 
upper hand in the tribal wars of the seven- 
teenth century, and forced several of the Sioux 
tribes from their traditional homes around 
Mille Lacs. From what limited evidence 
there is available, it appears that the Yankton, 
Yanktonais, and Teton groups were the first 
of the Sioux to leave the Mille Lacs region, 
drifting down the Mississippi to the mouth 
of the Minnesota River and then westward 
along that stream toward Big Stone Lake and 
the open prairies. This migration evidently 
took place late in the seventeenth century. In 
1700, a Frenchman named LeSueur came up 
the Minnesota River as far as the mouth of 
the Blue Earth (where Mankato, Minnesota, 
is now located) and built a fort from which to 
trade for furs and prospect for lead mines in 
the vicinity. LeSueur reported that in 1700 
the Sioux were divided into two groups, West- 
ern and Eastern, and among the Sioux of the 
West he listed early names for the Tetons, 
Yanktons, Yanktonais, and Wahpetons. He 
says the Sioux of the West generally kept to 
the prairies between the upper Mississippi and 
Missouri Rivers, living solely by hunting and 
dwelling in buffalo skin lodges. 

The Verendrye party ran into some Sioux, 
probably Yanktonais, near the Missouri on 
their return to the Mandans from the Arikara 
village near Bad River in 1743. In 1760, it 
was reported the Tetons were living in the 
vicinity of Big Stone Lake at the head of 
Minnesota River, and from a Sioux Winter 
Count or tribal history, we know that an 
Oglala named Standing Bull had crossed the 
Missouri and reached the Black Hills in 1775. 

This westward migration of the Tetons 
was a slow process, for they possessed few if 
any horses, and the supply of firearms they 
were able to obtain from British traders in 
Minnesota was very limited. They made 
periodic visits to the Arikara villages on the 
Missouri to trade, principally for horses which 
the Arikaras had obtained from tribes further 
west. Although the Sioux were at this time 
relatively a poor people, they were far from 
humble, and more often than not began raid- 


gier, Louis Sitting Bull, Al Parkhurst, 


ing the Arikaras as soon as the trade negotia- 
tions had been completed. As the supply of 
trade goods, principally firearms, from Min- 
nesota became larger and regularly obtainable, 
and the population of the Arikaras was badly 
decimated by disease, the Sioux were able 
to permanently cross the Missouri and take 
possession of the country on both sides of the 
river. 

Coincident with this advance of the Te- 
tons, another Sioux group, the Yanktons, also 
moved into the Dakota country. The Yanktons 
during the eighteenth century had lived on 
the headwaters of the Des Moines River in 
Iowa, but in the tribal wars with the Otoes 
and Sacs, had been driven out of that region, and 
by 1800 were roaming in the country around 
the Big Sioux, Vermillion, and James Rivers. 

The Lewis and Clark expedition came in 
contact with the Sioux on their way up the 
Missouri to the Pacific in 1804, and it is from 


This is a group of Hunkpapas with their interpreters at Fort Yates. Standing are Samuel Bru- 


Chatka Agard, Chase Walking, Yellow Hawk, Fool Bear 
and Brave Thunder. Phillip Wells, Gall, Crawler, Crow King, Running Antelope and Rain- 


in-the-Face are seated. 


their journals that we obtain the earliest and 
most detailed picture of these Indians follow- 
ing their arrival in central Dakota. Lewis 
and Clark reported that from the most reliable 
information they could obtain, the Yankton 
bands had a population of 1,600, the Yank- 
tonais, 700, and the several tribes of Tetons 
nearly 3,000. Annually, the entire Sioux na- 
tion would gather in May someplace on the 
James River for a grand trading fair. The 
prairie Sioux would bring horses and buffalo 
robes to the fair to trade for the arms, am- 
munition, and other goods which the Min- 
nesota tribes had obtained from British traders 
in their country. 

The Lewis and Clark expedition was the 
first close contact the Sioux had with citizens 
of the United States. This experience was a 
novel one. Prior to 1804, it had been the policy 
of all the Missouri River tribes to practice 
forms of extortion and piracy at the expense of 


the traders along the river. —The Sioux were 
masters of the art of demanding tribute from 
the Frenchmen from St. Louis through their 
ready use of threats of violence. “They at- 
tempted to employ the same tactics upon the 
Lewis and Clark party near the mouth of Bad 


Chief Red Cloud of the Oglala led a fierce war 
against the white man’s expansion in 1866 and 
continued until the government agreed to destroy 
the forts on the Bozeman Trail. Doane Robinson 
has said: “It is the only instance in the history of 
the United States in which the government has 
gone to war and afterward made a peace conceding 
everything to the enemy and exacting nothing in 
return.” 


River, stating that the Americans could not 
continue up the Missouri because the Sioux 
chiefs had not received enough presents. Lewis 
and Clark, however, had no intention of being 
bullied. “They made preparations to fight their 
way past the Sioux. Seeing this, the Sioux 


Indians on the Pine Ridge Reservation surround the pole for a Sun Dance in 1882. This rite 
was one of the religious acts forbidden to the tribes before the end of the decade. 


Chief White Bull of the Sans Arc Teton 
Sioux poses with his wife and daughters 
and an Indian agent. The chief's garb is 
traditional; the blankets worn by the wo- 
men were issued by the government. 


chiefs quickly backed down and ordered the 
warriors away before any shooting started. 
The American explorers had no further 
trouble with the Sioux after this show of 
strength. 

Despite their indignation at the attempts 
of the Sioux to man-handle their expedition, 
Lewis and Clark realized that this tribe was 
a key factor in developing American control of 
the upper Missouri fur trade. After their re- 
turn from the Pacific, efforts were made to 
establish friendly relations with the Sioux on 
the Missouri River, but for a variety of rea- 
sons, these plans never materialized. This was 
unfortunate, for within the next few years the 
sobering efforts of Captain Clark’s actions at 
Bad River in 1804 were forgotten by the 
Sioux. In 1807, some of them were at the 
Arikara villages on a trading expedition and 
joined in the attack upon Ensign Pryor’s party 
bound for the Mandan villages. A chief of 
the Oglalas was killed in the fight, with the 
result that the Sioux again begin to rob and 
harass the American traders. 

With the outbreak of the War of 1812, 
British traders from Minnesota and the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company actively encouraged the 
Sioux tribes to drive all the Americans from 


the upper Missouri. hey were successful in 
securing the allegiance of the Santee tribes 
and Yanktonais, a number of whom fought for 


the British against the Americans in the Old 
Northwest. However, through the efforts of 
Manuel Lisa, an influential and very capable 
St. Louis trader, the Tetons and Yanktons 
were pursuaded to remain neutral. 

In 1823, a considerable force of Sioux 
were recruited by Joshua Pilcher, the agent of 
the Missouri Fur Company, to join in the ex- 
pedition against the Arikara villages near 
Grand River. The results of this campaign 
were so ineffectual that many of the traders, 
led by Pilcher, bitterly criticized the Army, 
claiming the Indians were decidedly unim- 
pressed by the military might of the United 
States and would, therefore, not hesitate to 
make trouble for the fur trade interests. To 
meet this situation, another expedition was 
sent to the upper Missouri in 1825, under 
General Henry Atkinson and Major Ben- 
jamin O’Fallon of the Indian Office. The 
Atkinson-O’Fallon party went to the mouth 
of the Yellowstone River, negotiating friend- 
ship treaties with all the up river tribes, in- 
cluding seven Sioux groups. 

Except for isolated incidents, for the next 
twenty-five years relations between the Sioux 
tribes and the white citizens inhabiting their 
country remained relatively peaceful. It was 
during this period that the emphasis in the 
fur trade switched from beaver pelts to buf- 
falo robes, and the Sioux supplied the traders 


located at Fort Pierre and other points along 
the Missouri with large quantities of quality 
hides. The years from 1825 to 1850 also wit- 
nessed the growth of the Teton Sioux into 
the dominant Indian tribe on the northern 
plains. The Brules and Oglalas drifted south 
of the Platte and as far west as central 
Wyoming. In 1846, Francis Parkman spent 
a summer with the Oglalas in the country west 
of Fort Laramie, and from his wonderful little 
book describing his experiences, we obtain a 
fascinating picture of the wild free life of these 
hunting people before they were corrupted by 
the advance of white civilization. In the north, 
the Hunkpapas and Blackfeet Sioux on one 
side of the Missouri and the Yanktonais on 
the other drove the Crows out of the rich 
buffalo country of the lower Yellowstone, 
Powder and Tongue River valleys, and greatly 
limited the Mandans, Arikaras and Gros 


Ventres tribes to the country in the immediate 
vicinity of their villages near Fort Clark. 

This expansion of the Sioux, however, 
brought them into contact with another grow- 
ing westward movement — that of the Amer- 
ican settlers going to Oregon, and by 1849- 
1850, to the rich gold fields of California. 
With the establishment of Fort Laramie, the 
fur post on the North Platte River in 1834, 
the Oglalas and Brules, together with many 
Miniconjou Sioux, had migrated into that re- 
gion. The best overland route to Oregon and 
California, the Platte River Road, went 
straight through this new Sioux country. Al- 
though the Indians first welcomed the white 
immigrants as new sources of trade and po- 
tential victims for their horse-stealing ventures, 
they soon became openly alarmed at the contin- 
ually increasing number of whites moving 
through their lands. 


Yanktonais chiefs with Medicine Bear as spokesman meet with Indian agents. Note the bear claw 
necklaces. Medallions on others bear the likeness of George Washington. 


Indian burial customs varied from tribe to 
tribe. Some used mounds; the Sioux built 
platforms on stilts or in treetops. These pic- 
tures are from the 1880 decade. 


Officials in the Office of Indian Affairs 
began, in 1849 and 1850, to urge the govern- 
ment to call a grand treaty council with the 
Sioux and other tribes affected by the immi- 
grants’ travel in order to placate the Indians 
and take the first steps towards bringing them 
under government control. The result was that 
in September, 1851, a council was held at Horse 
Creek near Fort Laramie on the North Platte 
River, attended by nearly all the tribes from 
the upper Missouri and Platte River regions. 
The Fort Laramie Treaty of 1851 guaranteed 
the right of the United States to establish and 
protect roads through Indian country (the 
California and Oregon Trails), and in return 
for recognizing this right, the Sioux and other 
tribes were to receive $50,000 a year in an- 
nuity goods for the next fifteen years. In ad- 


dition, the tribes signing the treaty agreed to 
maintain peaceful relations with one another 
and to respect the territorial boundaries set 
forth in the treaty. 

Sioux country as defined by the treaty 
commenced at the mouth of White River on 
the Missouri, then southwest to the forks of 
the Platte and up the north fork to Red 
Buttes. From here the boundary line ran 
northeast to the Black Hills and the head of 
Heart River, then down Heart River to the 
Missouri and down the Missouri to White 
River again. No mention was made of the 
Yankton and Yankonais lands east of the Mis- 
souri, for they were not immediately affected 
by immigrant travel and were apparently con- 
ceded to Sioux ownership. 

The important provision of the Fort 
Laramie treaty conceded the right of im- 
migrants to travel safely on the overland trail. 
The provision calling for peace among the In- 
dian tribes was naive, for the Sioux were again 
fighting their hereditary enemies, the Crows, 
Arikaras, Mandans, and Assiniboines, soon 
after the treaty was signed. Even the tribal 
boundaries meant little, for there is abundant 
evidence that the Sioux were hunting in the 
lands of the Crows and other tribes and had no 
intention of giving up this practice. 


Three years after the Fort Laramie coun- 
cil an incident took place which the treaty had 
been intended to prevent, or at least to settle 
peaceably. The result was the outbreak of the 
first of the great “Sioux Wars.” In August, 
1854, a stray cow from an immigrant train 
was killed by Indians from a large Sioux vil- 
lage near Fort Laramie. The military author- 
ities sent a small detachment of infantry to 
the Indian camp to arrest the warrior who 
was responsible for shooting the cow. He re- 
fused to give himself up, preferring death to 
imprisonment. When the soldiers attempted 
to use force to take him, firing broke out and 
the entire detachment of 32 men was killed in 
what became known as the “Gratten Mas- 
sacre.”’ Conquering Bear, the head chief of the 
Brule Sioux, also died of wounds received in 
the fight, and in retaliation for his death, a 
small party of his relatives carried out a series 
of raids on the Platte River Road. The most 
spectacular of these was an attack on the 
Overland Mail coach in November, 1854. in 
which the Indians killed all but one of the 
passengers and crew, and carried off $10,- 
000.00 in gold. 

In the summer of 1855, a strong military 
force was sent to the plains to punish the 
Sioux for the Gratten affair and other hos- 


The Yankton Reservation was the first established in Dakota Territory for the Indian. The 
agency, below, was located at Greenwood on the Missouri River. 


By-The-Ree is seated second from the left. 


P. Williamson, noted Presbyterian missionary. 


tilities. Commanded by General William S. 
Harney, the “Sioux Expedition” attacked and 
destroyed a village of Brule Sioux at Blue 
Water Creek near Ash. Hollow on the Platte 
River September 3. From there Harney pro- 
ceeded to Fort Laramie where he met with a 
number of Sioux chiefs and demanded the sur- 
render of the mail coach murderers. The Sioux 
Expedition next marched overland to Fort 
Pierre on the Missouri. In March, 1856, Gen- 
eral Harney summoned representatives from 
all of the Sioux tribes to Fort Pierre and dic- 
tated to them the terms of peace. The Harney 
treaty of 1856 was never ratified by the Senate 
although its provisions were carried out for 
a time by the government. As a result of Har- 
ney’s work, the Sioux retained deep respect for 
the military authority of the United States, 
and peace reigned in Sioux country for the 


next several years. 
One of the officers who served under 


Harney in the Sioux Expedition, Captain 
J. B. S. Todd, was decidedly impressed with 


S. J. Morrow posed these chiefs of the Yankton Sioux at their agency in Greenwood. Struck- 


The bearded gentleman in center rear is Rev. John 


opportunities for the development of certain 
portions of the Sioux lands. ‘Todd resigned 
from the Army in 1856, remaining in Dakota 
country as a partner in the trading firm of 
Frost and Todd. In 1857 and 1858, Todd was 
a strong supporter of the negotiation and 
ratification of a treaty with the Yankton Sioux 
by which the Indians gave up 14,000,000 acres 
of land east of the Missouri in return for a 
defined reservation, annuity payments, and 
instruction and assistance in agricultural pur- 
suits. Todd and his cohorts, in promoting the 
Yankton Treaty of 1858, were primarily in- 
terested in land speculation, hoping for a 
“land boom” to develop on the former Indian 
holdings. —The Yankton Treaty of 1858 is a 
landmark in the history of the Sioux, for it 
was the earliest formal cession of a sizeable 
parcel of land by any of the western Sioux 
tribes, and established the first of a number 
of Sioux reservations located on the Missouri. 
‘The treaty was also important to the history 
of Dakota Territory, as it removed a major 
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roadblock in the path of settlement and opened 
the way for the awarding of territorial status 
to the Dakota region in 1861. 

The inauguration of Abraham Lincoln as 
President of the United States in 1861 plunged 
the nation into a dreadful four-year Civil War. 
The infant Dakota Territory, while far re- 
moved from that holocaust was nevertheless 
deeply involved in a bloody conflict of its 
own. In Minnesota during the late summer of 
1862, the Santee Sioux went on the warpath, 
and the hostilities soon spread into Dakota. 
Military columns pursuing the fugitive San- 
tees who fled westward to the Missouri River 
came in contact with portions of the Teton 
tribes who were giving shelter and sustenance 
to their Santee cousins. The result was that 
the Dakota tribes were drawn into the con- 
flict. About the same time, in the western part 
of the Territory, the Oglalas and Brules also 
became involved in hostilities with the whites. 
In 1859 a gold strike in the Pike’s Peak area 
of Colorado precipitated a “rush” into the 
Indian lands with the inevitable result that 
fighting soon broke out between the Indians 
and whites. On November 29, 1864, the 
dreadful ““Chivington Massacre’ took place on 
Sand Creek in eastern Colorado. ‘The 
Cheyenne victims immediately sent the war 
pipe to the other plains tribes, and the Sioux 
and Arapahoes joined in an all-out war on the 
white settlements. 

Thus, during the first half of the 1860's, 
the Sioux were involved in hostilities on two 
fronts with the whites, whose available mili- 
tary strength was badly depleted by the re- 
quirements of the Civil War. On the Mis- 
souri, campaigns were made by columns under 
Generals Sully and Sibley, in 1863 and 1864 
against the Santees and then their Teton allies. 
Engagements were fought at Buffalo Lake, 
White Stone Hill, and Killdeer Mountain, but 
before Sully could mount an all-out offensive 
in 1865, authorities in Washington decided to 
instead send peace commissioners to the Sioux 
and attempt to end the fighting by treaty. At 
the other end of the Territory, the Oglalas and 
Brules together with the Cheyennes were suc- 
cessful in stopping all travel along the Over- 
land Trail for a time during the winter of 
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1864 and 1865. Small detachments of troops 
garrisoned the stage stations along the road, 
but they were powerless to do more than pro- 
tect these little outposts, and unable to pre- 
vent the raiding that went on within sight of 
their posts. 

With the successful conclusion of the 
Civil War in 1865, it was decided to divert a 
considerable military force to the northern 
plains to put an end to the Indian troubles. 
The resulting Powder River Campaign of 
1865 was a three-pronged offensive intended 
to crush all the hostiles in their hunting 
grounds in the Powder and Tongue River 
areas. The campaign proved to be a dismal 
failure. The troops were volunteers, enlisted 
to fight against the South, with little desire 
to remain in the Army now that the Civil War 
was over. Few good scouts could be ob- 
tained to guide the columns so that they op- 
erated without any co-ordinated plan of ac- 
tion. Iwo of the commands were fortunate 
to get back to their military base safely after 
wandering for several months in Indian 
country, subject to repeated attacks by the 
hostiles, but without being able to strike an 
effective blow themselves at the Indians. 

The peace commission which was sent to 
the Missouri River Sioux in the fall of 1865 
was headed by Newton Edmunds, Governor of 
Dakota Territory and ex-officio Superinten- 
dent of Indian Affairs. In October, a number 
of treaties were concluded with the Sioux 
tribes at Fort Sully, promising the Indians an- 
nuity payments in return for a cessation of 
hostilities and an end to the Indians’ opposi- 
tion to the opening of certain roads through 
their country. In 1864 gold had again been 
discovered in an area adjacent to the Sioux 
lands, this time in Montana. The most favor- 
able route to the Montana gold fields was 
over the Bozeman Trail, a route which ran 
from the North Platte River above Fort 
Laramie to Virginia City, Montana. The use 
of the Bozeman Trail was bitterly opposed by 
the Sioux for it went directly through the 
heart of their best hunting grounds, the rich 
buffalo country between the Black Hills and 
the Big Horn Mountains. In an attempt to 
secure the approval of the western Sioux tribes 


Spotted Tail, of the Brule Teton, was not 
an hereditary chief but achieved that dis- 
tinction after proving his leadership quall- 
ties. He is shown here with his wife and 
his daughter, Pe-he-zi-wi, The latter, a 
Christian convert, exercised a strong in- 
fluence upon her father and his relation- 
ship with the whites. 


for the use of this route, another peace council 


was held in the summer of 1866 at Fort 
Laramie. In the midst of the proceedings a 


strong military force arrived at the post, bound 
for the Powder River country to construct and 
garrison three forts along the Bozeman Trail. 
‘The Sioux were incensed at the apparent in- 
tention of the whites to open the trail to im- 
migrants regardless of whether the Sioux gave 
their permission or not. Under the leadership 
of Red Cloud, a prominent warrior leader of 
the Oglalas, the Sioux left the council in an 
uproar, vowing to resist with every effort this 
invasion of their hunting grounds. The hos- 
tilities which shortly commenced and continued 
for nearly two years are often referred to as 
“Red Cloud’s War’ in recognition of the 
leadership exercised by that Oglala war chief 
in the fighting. 

The three posts located on the Bozeman 
Trail, Fort Reno, Fort Phil Kearney, and 
Fort C. F. Smith, were put under a virtual 
state of siege soon after their construction. 
Raiding parties of Sioux continually harassed 
the posts and the small details sent out for 
wood and hay were always subject to attack. 


Wagon trains using the trail to and from 
Montana required large military escorts, and 
even then, were not absolutely safe from 
danger. The highlight of the Indian offensive 
took place on December 26, 1866, when a 
force of some eighty men under Captain Wil- 


liam B. Fetterman was sent out from Fort 
Phil Kearney in pursuit of a raiding party. 
They followed the small band of Indians out 
of sight of the post and into a deadly trap. Not 
a man of Fetterman’s command survived the 
ambush. 

During the summer of the following year 
Red Cloud’s War continued in earnest with 
two major engagements being fought, the 
“Wagon Boxes Fights” near Fort Phil Kear- 
ney and the “Hayfield Fight” near Fort C. F. 
Smith. While neither of these battles resulted 
in an Indian victory of the magnitude of the 
Fetterman ‘‘massacre” of the previous Decem- 
ber, they did prove without question that a 
very large portion of the Sioux nation was 
actively opposed to the use of the Bozeman 
Pratl, 7 

In July, 1867, Congress authorized a new 
commission to be sent to the Sioux to secure 
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a treaty which would guarantee the protection 
of the Pacific railroads then in the process of 
construction. “The commission attempted to 
negotiate with the Powder River hostiles in 
the fall of that year, but Red Cloud and his 
followers would not consent to any talks un- 
less the terms included the closing of the 
Bozeman Trail and the abandonment of the 
posts located thereon. 

Finally, in the spring of 1868, a treaty 
was concluded with the Sioux which ended the 
Red Cloud War. Its provisions included the 
abandonment of the Montana road and its 
forts. Most of the hostiles signed the agree- 
ment at Fort Laramie in April and May, and 
at Fort Rice on the Missouri River in July; 
but a group of die-hards under Red Cloud did 
not give their approval until the following fall, 
and then only after the troops had evacuated 
the Bozeman Trail forts and they were burned 
to the ground by the Indians. 

Under the terms of the treaty of 1868, the 
Sioux were given a large reservation that in- 
cluded nearly all of Dakota Territory west 
of the Missouri River. In addition, the lands 
east of the Big Horn Mountains were desig- 
nated as unceded Indian territory, where the 
Sioux would be permitted to hunt and roam 
as long as there was game in sufficient quan- 
tities. hree new agencies were located on 
the Missouri, at Whetstone Creek and at 
Cheyenne and Grand Rivers where the Sioux 
would be issued rations and other annuity 
goods. By earlier treaties, other agencies for 
the Teton tribes had been established at Crow 
Creek and Lower Brule. 

The treaty of 1868 was negotiated with 
the Sioux for a two-fold purpose. Most im- 
portant in the eyes of the government was an 
ending of the hostilities in the Powder River 
country and in the area of the Platte River 
where the Union Pacific Railroad was being 
constructed. [This was the factor that was 
emphasized in the commission’s councils with 
the Sioux. In addition, the agency system set 
up in the treaty was aimed at civilizing the 
nomadic Tetons, training them in the tech- 
niques of agricultural and pastoral pursuits so 
that they would eventually become  self- 
supporting. With an outlook that was so short- 
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sighted and naive that it bordered on criminal 
stupidity, the proponents of these measures ex- 
pected to effect this transformation of the 
Sioux in the ridiculously short period of four 
years. What actually resulted was that in 
1874, the date the last appropriations by the 
government for feeding and supporting the 
Sioux under the provisions of the treaty of 
1868 expired, the northern plains were on the 
verge of exploding into a full-scale war be- 
tween the wilder Sioux bands and the United 
States government. 

‘The causes for these threatened hostilities, 
which eventually erupted into the great Sioux 
War of 1876, were several. The treaty of 
1868 had designated the region between the 
Black Hills and the Big Horns as unceded 
Indian country, but neglected to state where 
the northern boundary of this area terminated. 
In 1872 and 1873, the Sioux hunting bands 
led by the Hunkpapas, strongly opposed the 
efforts of the Northern Pacific Railroad to 
survey the region along the Yellowstone 
River for a proposed railroad line. Numerous 
clashes took place between the Indians and 
the railroad party’s military escort. Adding 
to this difficulty was the growing demand 
from western interests for the opening of the 
Black Hills to gold-seekers. For many years 
rumors and vague reports had come from In- 
dians and fur traders regarding the rich gold 
deposits in the Hills. In the early 1860’s sev- 
eral efforts were made by groups in Yankton 
to organize exploring expeditions, but these 
were strongly opposed by military authorities. 
The idea of going into the Hills became pop- 
ular again in the early 1870's, as the older 
strikes in Idaho, Colorado, and Montana be- 
gan to fade out. In answer to this pressure 
the War Department, in 1874, sent a strong 
force under Brevet Major General George A. 
Custer, Lieutenant Colonel of the Seventh 
Cavalry, into the Black Hills to investigate the 
gold bearing possibilities of the region. The 
Indians strongly objected to the Custer mis- 
sion, although they did not attempt to use force 
to oppose the expedition. 

Indications were found that the Black 
Hills did indeed contain considerable deposits 
of gold, and the newspaper correspondents ac- 


Fire Cloud gave the oration at the dedication of Standing Rock monument in 1884. Major John 
McLaughlin unveiled the monument which has the shape of an Indian woman. 


companying the Custer Expedition sent back 
glowing reports of the richness of the region. 
Custer’s own official reports containing similar 
exaggerated statements about gold being found 
“down to the grass roots” were also released 
to the newspapers from military headquarters 
in Chicago. The immediate result was to at- 
tract nation-wide attention to the Hills and 
by the fall of 1874, shortly after the Custer 
Expedition returned to Fort Abraham Lincoln 
(near Bismarck, North Dakota), parties of 
miners were already moving into the area. 
The “rush” continued in ever increasing 
numbers throughout the winter, and in the 
spring of 1875. Military patrols attempted 
to intercept the miners, but those who were 
captured and escorted to the boundaries of the 
reservation immediately made another attempt 
to reach the Hills by a different route. Faced 
with this determination on the part of its 
citizens to take possession of the gold fields, the 
government of the United States began 
negotiations with the Sioux for the cession 
of the Black Hills. A large party of chiefs 
was summoned to Washington during the 
summer of 1875, to lay the groundwork for 


a proposed treaty. In September, a govern- 
ment commission met with a huge number of 
Sioux, estimated to be between 10,000 and 
15,000, near the Red Cloud Agency in north- 
west Nebraska. “They presented to the as- 
sembled tribesmen the government’s proposals 
for purchasing the Black Hills portion of the 
Great Sioux Reservation and the unceded 
hunting grounds west to the Big Horn Moun- 
tains. It was absolutely impossible for them 
to come to any agreement. The Black Hills 
were the sacred Paha Sapa, to the Sioux, and 
those of the agency Indians who even favored 
considering any cession of the land were 
shouted down by the hordes of wild fellows 
from the hunting bands who had come to the 
council in force. “They openly threatened any 
Indian who spoke in favor of the treaty, and 
at one point came close to attempting an attack 
upon the government commissioners. 
Following the breakdown of negotiations, 
the influx of miners into the Hills steadily in- 
creased, until it was estimated that there were 
well over 10,000 people in the mining settle- 
ments. he government now undertook to ar- 
rive at a solution to this potentially dangerous 
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situation by another means. The Sioux bands 
who were primarily responsible for the failure 
of the 1875 negotiations were the wild hunting 
bands who inhabited the unceded hunting 
grounds under the leadership of such white- 
haters as Sitting Bull and Crazy Horse. For a 
number of years these bands had created dif- 
ficulties for the railroad surveyors, settlers on 
the borders of the Sioux lands, and for the 
neighboring tribes who were friendly to the 
whites. In December, 1875, an ultimatum was 
dispatched by runners to the hunting bands 
or “hostiles”’ ordering them to come to the 
agencies by January 31, 1876, or the Army 
would be sent to drive them in. 

‘This message was received by the leaders 
of the hunting bands, many of whom brought 
their people in to Red Cloud Agency in early 
February; but it failed to make any impres- 
sion on Sitting Bull or Crazy Horse. In 
March, a column of cavalry from General 
George Crook’s Department of the Platte at- 
tacked and destroyed a village of Northern 
Cheyennes and Oglalas under Crazy Horse on 
the Little Powder River. This was the open- 
ing engagement of the Sioux War of 1876. 
The Powder River engagement was badly 
handled by the military leaders after the troops 
captured the village, with the result that 


Crook’s force had to return to its base at Fort 
Fetterman, Wyoming ‘Territory, to await 
milder weather and another campaign. 

Some writers have charged that the In- 
dians were unable to respond to the government 
ultimatum because the heavy snow and cold 
weather made travel impossible, and that In- 
dians in the Powder River were really friend- 
ly. However, it is clear that this is not true. 
Many of the hunting bands had previously 
come in to the agencies. “Those that did not 
are known to have moved their camps con- 
siderable distance during the winter, and their 
failure to obey the summons from the agencies 
was simply a matter of their not desiring to 
do so. 

The summer campaign of the Army was 
to consist of three columns sent against the 
hostiles, one from Crook’s Department, an- 
other from Fort Abraham Lincoln in the De- 
partment of Dakota, and the third from the 
posts in central Montana. The intention was 
to contain the Sioux in the country south of 
the Yellowstone, and there catch the hostile 
bands in a pincers movement. On June 17, 
Crook’s column fought a large force of Sioux 
and their Cheyenne allies in the valley of the 
Rosebud River. The battle of the Rosebud 


was a victory for the Indians. The soldiers 


“Friendlies” were employed as police on the Indian reservations. These Oglala served for V. T. 
McGillycuddy while he was agent at Pine Ridge. 


Kicking Bear is shown addressing the grand council between the friendly and hostile chiefs at 
Pine Ridge in January following the Battle of Wounded Knee. 


were stopped in their advance on the main In- 
dian encampment, and forced to retire to the 
south and wait additional reinforcements and 
supplies. One week later, on June 25, a strik- 
ing force from the Dakota column consisting 
of the Seventh Cavalry under General Custer. 
attacked the hostile village on the banks of the 
Little Big Horn River. Custer’s immediate 
command of five companies was wiped out to 
the last man, and the rest of the regiment 
forced to entrench on the bluffs near the 
river and fight for their lives until the Indians 
departed from the scene on the evening of June 
26. 

Crook’s set-back and the Custer disaster 
served to awaken the nation to the seriousness 
of the situation in Sioux country. The Army 
attempted to shift the responsibility for the 
failure of the summer campaign onto the In- 
dian Bureau, claiming the latter office had 
misled them regarding the number of hostiles 
there would be fighting in the field. The 
military also charged that the agency Sioux 
were actively aiding the hostiles, not only with 
reinforcements, but with arms, ammunition 
and other supplies. These excuses have a hol- 


low ring to them, for the Army had been sta- 
tioned at some of the Sioux agencies as early as 
1870, and should certainly have had their own 
intelligence regarding the strength of the In- 
dian fighting forces. A fairer explanation for 
the defeats suffered by the troops would be 
to acknowledge the superior fighting ability 
of the Sioux warriors. 

In an attempt to cope with the unfavor- 
able military situation on the northern plains, 
the military sent a steady stream of reinforce- 
ments into the area, until by the fall of 1876, 
over one-third of the United States Army was 
operating against the Sioux. The agencies were 
taken over by military authority, and the 
agents replaced by or subordinated to an Army 
officer. The Army’s pursuit of the Sioux hos- 
tiles was steady, if at times unspectactular. 
On September 9, Crook’s column ran into a 
Sioux village at Slim Buttes in present Har- 
ding County, and captured and destroyed it. 
On the Yellowstone, Colonel Nelson A. Miles 
harried the hostiles all over eastern Montana 
until a considerable number of the Indians 
crossed the border into Canada to seek refuge. 
In late November, a cavalry force struck the 
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tribal winter camp of the Northern Cheyennes 
in the Big Horn Mountains, destroying the 
village, and with it the desire of the Cheyennes 
to continue the war. 

Custer’s defeat at the Little Big Horn 
was portrayed by the government as a “mas- 
sacre’ and did much to sway public opinion 
throughout the nation against the Sioux. Dur- 
ing the summer of 1876, Congress included as 
part of the Indian appropriation act, a pro- 
vision stating that unless the Sioux agreed to 
give up the Black Hills and the western hunt- 
ing grounds, they would no longer be issued 
supplies at the agencies. 

The agency chiefs were thus forced into 
an untenable position. ‘They had brought their 
people to the agencies under the terms of the 
1868 treaty to be fed and clothed by the gov- 
ernment. Now, when they were in large meas- 
ure dependent upon this source of supply, it 
was being used as a lever to force them to 
agree to give up the Black Hills. Even should 
they refuse and attempt to lead their people 
off the reservation to the unceded hunting 
lands, they would then be termed ‘“‘hostile’ by 
the Army, and become subject to military re- 
taliation. Under these virtual threats of star- 
vation, the agency chiefs gave in and signed the 
Black Hills treaty of 1876. 

The terms of the treaty of 1876 desig- 
nated the new Sioux reservation as the area 
bounded on the north and south by the Can- 
nonball River and the Nebraska line, and on 
the east and west by the Missouri and the 
103rd meridian, exclusive of the country be- 
tween the forks of the Cheyenne. The agency 
locations had been moved a number of times 
since they were originally established under the 
1868 treaty; but by 1878 the permanent sites 
had been established at Standing Rock, Chey- 
enne River, Lower Brule, Crow Creek, Pine 
Ridge and Rosebud Agencies. 

While the severe winter weather on the 
northern plains all but put a stop to further 
military movements against the Sioux until the 
spring of 1877, Spotted Tail, the great Brule 
Sioux chief, and several other influential 
leaders went through bitter cold and deep 
snow to the hostiles in the Powder River camps 
as peace-talkers and persuaded them to come 
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into the agencies and end the fighting. The 
Army promised no one would be punished for 
their part in the war, if the Indians would 
agree to surrender their guns and_ ponies. 
Nearly 3,000 Sioux and Cheyennes surren- 
dered at the various Sioux agencies in the 
spring of 1877, thus averting further cam- 
paigning and additional bloodshed and suffer- 
ing. A portion of the hostiles, die-hards such 
as Sitting Bull’s followers, chose instead to go 
north across the Canadian border to seek exile 
in the land of the ‘Grandmother,’ Queen 
Victoria. 

The dozen years or so following the sur- 
render of the hostiles and the conclusion of the 
last of the great Sioux wars were filled with 
frustration, hardship, and considerable suffer- 
ing for the Sioux. Crazy Horse, the noted 
warrior leader, was killed several months after 
he surrendered at Red Cloud Agency. In 1881, 
Spotted Tail, perhaps the greatest of the Sioux 
chiefs and certainly the one then best qualified 
to lead his people in adjusting to the white 
man’s civilization, was murdered by a am- 
bitious tribal politician. “The remaining leaders 
of influence, such as Sitting Bull, who finally 
had brought his followers back from their 
Canadian exile in 1881, and old Red Cloud, 
opposed the efforts of the government to force 
the Sioux to abandon the ways of their tra- 
ditional tribal life. In return the government 
did all it could to destroy the authority of 
these old leaders, or when that could not be 
accomplished, to raise up new head men who 
were inclined to be more “progressive.” 

Continual emphasis was placed upon ef- 
forts to make the Sioux self-supporting through 
agriculture, despite the crop failures that were 
repeated year after year because of drought 
and grasshopper plagues. Perhaps the one 
bright spot of this period was the experience 
of a small group of Sioux men and women who 
were recruited for that popular American 
phenomenon which traveled round the world 
and played before the crowned heads of 
Europe — the Wild West Show. 

It was during the early years of the 
1880's that the Sioux were once again pres- 
sured into giving up additional portions of 
their reservation. Dakota politicians, anxious 


Commissioners and delegations of Sioux chiefs visiting Washington D. C., in October of 1888 in- 
cluded (as numbered on picture): 1. Capt. R. H. Pratt, 2. Rev. Wm. J. Cleveland, 3. John 
V. Wright, 4. Jno. H. Oberly, 5. Gov. L. K. Church, 6. Edmond Rice, 7. R. V. Bellies Col: 
R. S. Gardner, 9. Col. 8S. F. Tappan, to. G. L. Stevick, 11. Ugly Wild Horse, 12. Pretty Eagle, 
13. He Dog, 14. Good Voice, 15. Quick Bear, 16. Black Wolf, 17. Swift Bear, 18. King Thunder, 
19. Two Strike, 20. Gray Eagletail, 21. Sky Bull, 52. Red Fish, 23. Yellow Hair, 24. Eagle 
Horse, 25. Thos. Flood, 26. Col. L. F. Spenser; Standing Rock Agency: 27. Sitting Bull, 28. 
Steph. Two Bears, 29. Bear's Rib, 30. Thunder Hawk, 31. High Eagle, 32. Big Head, 33. Mad 
Bear, 34. Gray Eagle, 35. Hairy Chin, 36. Walking Eagle, 37. High Bear, 38. Fire Heart, 39. 
John Grasse, 40. Gaul, 41. Louis Prineau, 42. Maj. Jas. A. McLaughlin; Pine Ridge Agency Dele- 
gation: 43. Dog Bark, 44. Standing Soldier, 45. Yellow Bear, 46. Little Hawk, 47. Little 
Wound, 48. Little Chief, 49. Pretty Lance, 50. Standing Elk, 51. Fast Thunder, 52. No Flesh, 
53. American Horse, 54. Capt. Geo. Sword, 55. Plenty Bears, 56. Benj. Rowland, 57. Phillip 
Wells, 58. Col. H. D, Gallager; Cheyenne River, Crow Creek and Lower Brule: 50. White 
Ghost, 60. Drifting Goose, 61. Bowed Head, 62. Little Bear, 63. Spotted Elk, 64. Crow Eagle, 
65. White Swan, 66. Charger, 67. Spotted Eagle, 68. Swift Bird, 69. Little No Heart, 70. Nar- 
sisse Narcell, 71. Wm. Larabee, 72. Dr. C. E. McChesnet, 73. Mark Wells, 74. Capt Wm. 
Carpenter, 75. Maj. W. W. Anderson, 76. Capt. Firethunder, 77. Alex. Bencontre, 78. Medicine 


Bull, 79. Bull Head, 80. Wigi. . 


to attract settlers from the East, and from the 
ever-increasing number of immigrants from 
Europe, cast covetous eyes upon the Sioux 
lands, particularly the area between the White 
and Cheyenne Rivers, and the region north of 
the Black Hills. The first attempt to obtain 
this territory was made by the commission of 
1882, headed by the veteran Dakota poli- 


tician, Newton Edmunds. After using a 
variety of questionable tactics on the Sioux 
chiefs and headmen for several months, the 
commission forwarded to Congress early in 
1883, an agreement bearing the signatures of 
a little over 300 Sioux of various ranks giving 
up the desired territory. “To its everlasting 
credit, the Senate refused to ratify this docu- 
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ment because it clearly did not represent the 
true feelings of the vast majority of the In- 
dians. 

In 1888 another attempt was made to 
acquire lands from the Sioux that were surplus 
to the needs of the tribe. A commission headed 
by Captain R. H. Pratt, superintendent of 
the Carlisle Indian School, again failed to 
come to any agreement with the Sioux. Despite 
the bulldozing tactics of Captain Pratt, the 
chiefs would not approve the sale, claiming 
the price offered by the government was far 
too low. Changes were made in the agreement, 
and the following year, another commission 
was sent to the Dakota reservations under the 
leadership of General George Crook. After 
several months of prolonged negotiations, the 
Crook Commission successfully persuaded the 
necessary number of Indians to approve the 
treaty. Under its terms, five separate reser- 
vations were established west of the Missouri 
River. Indians wishing to take lands for the 
purpose of farming or stock-raising would be 
permitted to do so by allotment. In addition, 
certain provisions of early treaties pertaining 
to the education and subsistence of the Sioux 
were extended for an additional period of time. 
The ceded land was opened to settlement by 
presidential proclamation on February 10, 
1890, slightly more than three months after 
creation of the State of South Dakota and the 


conclusion of the Territorial period. 
During the course of its intensive struggle 


to gain the approval of the Sioux for the land 
cession of 1889, the Crook Commission made 
certain promises to the Indians which were not 
included in the formal document. These 
promises, most of which reflected legitimate 
grievances of the Sioux, were permitted to go 
unredeemed following the untimely death of 
General Crook in 1890. Many of the Sioux 
felt they had been unfairly dealt with. Their 
discontent was further aggravated by an 
economy-motivated reduction in rations, 
another of the periodic crop failures, and sev- 


eral severe outbreaks of disease which took the 
lives of a number of old people and children. 

Thus during the summer and fall of 
1890, large segments of the Sioux population 
were eagerly searching for some means by 
which they could escape from a situation that 
was daily becoming more and more difficult. 
The news of an Indian Messiah living some- 
where in the country far to the west seemed 
to be a ready solution. The tragic story of the 
Messiah Craze, the Ghost Dance uprising, and 
the Wounded Knee disaster will be told in 
considerable detail elsewhere in this volume. 
Its place in the history of the Sioux portrays 
the last final effort of that tribe to once 
more live the old free life that they loved so 
dearly. With the coming of the Indian Mes- 
siah the white people would disappear from the 
earth, the buffalo and other wild game would 
return once more in abundance, and the Sioux 
would be happy again. The Sioux eagerly ac- 
cepted these teachings, and added innova- 
tions of their own, such as the Ghost Shirts 
which supposedly possessed bullet-proof qual- 
ities. When at Wounded Knee on the morn- 
ing of December 29, 1890, the Ghost Shirts 
proved to be nothing more than ordinary cloth, 
the Messiah Craze came to a tragic conclu- 
sion, and with it ended the dream of the Sioux 
nation again being the dominant power on the 
northern plains. 

And so, in 1889 and 1890, there began 
this two-fold transition, the citizens of Da- 
kota moving from Territorial status to state- 
hood while the Indians set out to exchange 
their traditional form of civilization for the 
ways of their white neighbors. The last half 
century has seen the Sioux make slow, but 
significant, progress towards this goal. “The 
history of Dakota Territory is closely entwined 
with that of the Indian nation for which it was 
named. As the state of South Dakota looks 
forward to “a future unlimited,” it is hoped 
that its Indian people will be able to do so 
too. 


The “Great Hostile Camp” on the Pine Ridge Reservation attained a degree of relative peace in 


1891 following the Battle of Wounded Knee. 
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The Face of the Territory 


by Edward Tullis and George Rapp, jr. 


Over four generations of geologists have 
brought their scientific skills to bear on the 
unraveling of the more than two billion year 
record written in the rocks of South Dakota. 
The first geologic expedition entered what is 
now the state of South Dakota while our fifth 
president, James Monroe, was in office. 

Our modern knowledge of the geology 
of the state dates from around the time of the 
birth of the state in the 1880’s when the first 
federal government reports were published. 
Dr. J. E. Todd, early geologist for both the 
South Dakota and United States Geological 
Surveys contributed heavily to the geological 
mapping of the state. Dr. N. H. Darton of 
the United States Geological Survey deter- 
mined the broad outline of the record of the 
rocks and published his findings shortly after 
Ehestunvot the centurys sr. -C..C. ©’ Harra, 
who worked with Dr. Darton, was for many 
years president of the State School of Mines 
at Rapid City. 

Since the days of these early geologic 
pioneers hundreds of geologists from the State 
Geological Survey, United States Geological 
Survey, United States Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, college geology departments and _ oil 
and mining company staffs have investigated 
the geology of South Dakota. 


beautiful, rich, undulating prairie... 


“The general surface... is a 


Surface of the Land 

The surface (or physiographic) features 
are better known than the complex rock for- 
mations underlying the state. However, the 
rocks buried beneath the surface have given 
the state a vast mineral wealth including gold, 
silver, uranium, beryllium, feldspar, lithium, 
lignite, clay, stone, sand, gravel, and recently 
oil. 

The main features of the surface of the 
land are caused by the action of streams and 
wind on the outcropping rocks and, east of 
the Missour1 River, by the huge prehistoric 
glaciers. South Dakota may be divided into 
three main physiographic regions or provinces. 
East of the Missouri River the physical geo- 
graphy of South Dakota is typical of the 
prairies or central lowlands which are often 
called “long-grass country.” West of the 
great river the ‘‘short-grass’ Great Plains re- 
gion extends beyond the state’s western bor- 
der. In this area the Black Hills region is so 
different as to merit separate treatment. All 
three of these physiographically distinct re- 
gions lie on what is called the Missouri Pla- 
teau. This plateau slopes gently in a south- 
eastward direction and the northwest corner 
of the state is higher above sea-level than the 
southeast section. The highest point in the 


A vast territory bisected by the Big Muddy, Dakota's surface presents many contrasts, many seem- 


ing contradictions. 
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state is, however, in the southwestern section, 
in the Black Hills. As we shall see, this was 
caused by something different from the cause 


of the plateau. 

If we stand on the highlands just east of 
the Missouri River and look to the east we 
see extending far beyond the horizon the great 
area of the Central Lowlands composed of low 
rolling hills and lake-filled depressions, results 
of glacial action. Near the eastern edge of the 
state this topography becomes very rough and 
dotted with numerous lakes. This area has 
been known since the time of the early French 
fur traders as the Coteau des Prairies or 
Prairie Hill Country. The east side of the 
hill country ends abruptly in the 600-foot 
escarpment of the Minnesota valley. The 
western edge of the hill country is also marked 
by an escarpment, the 300-foot west-facing es- 
carpment of the James valley. The valley of 
the James River trends north-south and makes 
up the central low country between the hill 
country and our vantage point on the prom- 
inent hills east of the Missouri River in the 
center of the state (see Figure 1). 

The surface rocks in the East River area 
tell the story of glaciation. ‘There were at 
least three ice ages when. glaciers covered much 
of the land. Glaciers both erode and deposit 
rocks and the highly irregular features of the 
hill country are the result of deposition of 
large amounts of clay, sand and gravel dropped 
when the glaciers melted. ‘The glacier ice 
moved into the state from the northeast and 
flowed generally southward and westward. 


Central and Western South Dakota are 
part of the Missouri Plateau, a portion of the 
Great Plains. The Black Hills and Big Bad- 
lands are separate distinctive areas within the 
Missouri Plateau. Eastern South Dakota 1s 
part of the great Central Lowlands of North 
America. Distinct regions in the eastern sec- 
tion are the James River Valley, the Prairie 
Coteau and the Lowland of Minnesota River. 
The gorge of the Missouri River bisecting 
the state is itself a prominent feature on the 
landscape of the Missouri Plateau. 


Glacial erosion of the rocks then existing at 
the surface is believed to have been great. 
Much of the James River valley may have 
been carved by the glaciers. Most of the 
glacial drift is rich in clay from underlying 
shales. Only a small portion of the deposits 
were carried in by the glaciers from areas out- 
side the state. 

At the end of the last invasion by the 
glaciers, the melt water of the ice formed a 
large lake which occupied much of the present 
James River lowland and left silt deposits and 
beach deposits as a record of its existence. Be- 
fore the time of the glaciers the rivers of South 
Dakota flowed mainly from west to east much 
as they still do west of the Missouri. The ice 
sheets however, southwestward, 
blocked the eastward drainage of the rivers 
and the present Missouri River was formed. 

The Missouri valley is itself an impor- 
tant physiographic feature. For most of its 
course through South Dakota it lies just inside 
the Great Plains Province. From the North 
Dakota line to the last half of the section of 
its channel where it forms the southern bound- 
ary of the state the Missouri has cut a 
gorge characterized by rugged bluffs and a 
narrow flood plain. The valley of the Mis- 
sourl averages about 400 feet in depth over this 
course. he mouth of the gorge is at Gavin’s 
Point and from there the river emerges onto 
the Central Lowlands prairie. 

Moving west of the mighty Missouri we 
are in the Great Plains. he “plains” of 
western South Dakota are anything but flat, 
however. Rolling hills with a great many 
prominent buttes and stream-cut canyons are 
the main topographic features of much of the 
Great Plains area. “Che upheaval which raised 
the Black Hills and Rocky Mountains tilted 
the plains plateau so that it slopes toward the 


east. 
Streams running on this plateau have cut 


flowing 


deeply into the rock leaving many buttes 
capped by a resistant hard rock. These buttes 
are typical of the Great Plains physiography 
and there are few places that one cannot see a 
butte in view. 

The heart of western South Dakota lying 
between the White and Moreau River valleys 


Ze 


Grandeur in erosion, the 
: Badlands of the White River 
cover some 500 square miles : 
in southwestern Dakota. : 


i, eae 


Three states now meet at this 
point in the channel of the 
Red River of the North near 
White Rock. 


A signal mountain of the In- 
dians for centuries, Bear 
Butte was first sighted by 
whites when the Verendryes 
traversed the area in 1743. 


The Needles of the Black Hills, with Harney Peak in the background, and Floral Valley are two 


is a land of flat to rolling divides between the 
main valleys, and of rotund hills with round 
tops and smooth contours. This gently rolling 
topography is eroded in the massive dark shale 
of the thick Pierre formation. In wet weather 
this area turns into a nearly impassable sticky 
clay or gumbo. The area outside the north- 
eastern and southeastern margins of the Black 
Hills contains other sharp physiographic fea- 
tures called tepee buttes. These conical buttes, 
several tens of feet high, are capped by masses 
of fossiliferous limestone and are similar in 
shape to a flattened Indian tipi. These buttes 
occur singly and in groups. 

The northwestern section of South Da- 
kota’s Great Plains is typified by table lands 
or flat topped terrace buttes capped by sand- 
stones. In Harding County the picturesque 
Slim Buttes and Short Pine Hills buttes are 
capped by sand and striking white clay and 
are evergreen-covered. “hese buttes tower 
400 to 600 feet above the surrounding plains. 

Badlands topography is common on the 
Missouri Plateau. It exists where the wide- 
spread plateau is now being actively dissected 
by renewed erosion. An area east and south 
of the Black Hills lying south of the Cheyenne 
River and extending well to the south of the 
White River is called the Big Badlands or 
White River Badlands. | 

The White River runs through the cen- 
ter of the area and most of the dissecting 1s 
done by its tributaries. The bedrock of the 
area is soft and easily eroded. Because of the 


‘of the scenes photographed by W. H. Illingworth who accompanied the Custer Expedition. 


rapid erosion and the semi-arid climate vege- 
tation is prevented from getting a foothold. 
The original surface of the area is preserved 
in the mesas or tables which lie 500 to 600 
feet above the river valleys. 


The Black Hills is an outlying and 


isolated mountain range or dome related to 
the Rocky Mountains but 120 miles east of 
the Wyoming Rockies. Underlying rocks 
pushed up the recks of the Hills into a dome 
with an elliptical shape comprising an area 
about 125 miles long and 65 miles wide trend- 
ing north to northwest. Harney Peak, eleva- 
tion 7,242 feet, rises 4,000 feet above the 
plains to the east. This domed Black Hills re- 
gion has suffered much erosion. The streams 
have cut down to rock which formed over 
one and a half billion years ago. The trun- 
cated edges of the harder rocks rising in the 
dome form the prominent hogback ridges that 
surround the hills. Inside the major hogback 
is an almost continuous elliptical valley in 
soft red shale. The early Indians called this 
valley the “race track.” The sloping ridge 
that is everywhere inclined outward from the 
Hills under the Red Valley, is formed by a 
prominent purplish limestone. The east central 
region of the Black Hills where erosion has 
laid bare the ancient crystalline rocks is an 
area of high ridges and deep valleys contain- 
ing many peaks between 5,000 and 6,000 feet 
above sea level. . The west central region is 
a large limestone plateau rising to 7,000 feet 
elevation. 
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GLACIAL ADVANCE OVER SOUTH DAKOTA 


Breckenridge, in what is now Perkins County, nestles in the rolling hills of the northwestern cor- 


ner of the state. 


Geology and Geologic History 

East of the Missouri River the surface 
rocks are glacial deposits of relatively recent 
age. During the last million years much of 
northern North America has been covered by 
great ice sheets at least four or five times. 


‘These cake-like ice masses, sometimes over 


During the last million years, glaciers 
covered the eastern half of South Dakota at 
least four times, The last glacier melted 
about 10,000 years ago. Each time the gla- 
ciers failed to advance much farther than the 
present position of the Missouri River with 
the exception of the area north of Chamber- 
lain to the state line where glacial boulders 
have been found up to 40 miles west of the 
river. Clay and boulders now forming the 
surface of the land in Eastern South Dakota 
were deposited by glacier ice. 


1,000 feet thick, covered the land both scour- 
ing out and redepositing large amounts of rock 
as they spread southward from the region of 
central Canada. All types of rock deposited 
by glaciers: sand, gravel, boulder clay, etc., 
are collectively called glacial drift. The aver- 
age thickness of the glacial drift in eastern 
South Dakota is 40 feet but thicknesses over 
700 feet have been found. The drift consists 
of layers of glacial till (a stiff clay full of 
stones varying in size up to boulders) separated 
by layers of wind-blown silt or fossil-bearing 
nonglacial sediment or zones of weathering 
formed during warmer periods between the 
advances of the glaciers. The area of South 
Dakota once covered by glaciers is shown in 
Figure 2. 

The word moraine is used for material 
deposited directly by the glacier ice. Ground 
moraine, accumulated beneath the glacier, is 
widely distributed, generally thin and forms 
undulating plains. An end moraine or ter- 
minal moraine is a ridgelike deposit of drift 
built along the terminal margin of a glacier. 
End moraines are characterized by discon- 
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tinuous ridges of much greater relief than 
ground moraines. The glaciers that invaded 
South Dakota left a large number of terminal 
moraines. One of the more extensive of the 
moraines is called the Bemis moraine, named 


Rocks over 600 million years old form the 
foundation on which later sedimentary rocks were 
laid. These ancient rocks are granites, schists and 
quartzites, Beginning with the time when the first 
living organisms left fossil remains the seas in- 
vaded the mid-continent including South 
Dakota and left a thick series of sedimentary 
On the cross-section above, the oldest 


area 


deposits. 
sediments labeled Mississippian and older are com- 
posed of sandstones, limestones and some shales. 
The massive limestone of this group which is the 
cliff forming rock on the slopes of the Black Hills 
is also one of the main water bearing formations. 
The younger rocks (PENNSYLVANIA-PERMIAN- 
TRIASSIC-JURASSIC) lying on this group are 
also sediments, mainly sandstones and shales with 
one purplish limestone which is used for building 
stone and crushed rock and by the State Cement 
Plant at Rapid City for its raw material. The thick 
sandstones of the Pennsylvanian form one of the 
most important aquifers on the margins of the Black 
Hills. Next younger in sequence are a group of 
sandstones and shales including the Dakota sand- 
stone which is the principal artesian aquifer of the 
plains. Lying on top of these sands is a limestone 
and shale group. Above this group and outcrop- 
ping at the surface over much of western South 
Dakota is the dark gray shale of the Pierre forma- 
tion. In the Big Badlands of South Dakota the 
white sands and clays of the White River group 
are the dominant rock. Most of the eastern South 
Dakota has glacial drift on the surface obscuring 
the relations of the rock formations below. Much 
of the geologic knowledge of the rocks lying deep 
below the surface has come from wells drilled in 
search of water or oil. 
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IDEALIZED CROSS-SECTION 9 SOUTH DAKOTA 


HARNEY PEAK 


after the village of Bemis in Deuel County. 
This moraine covers an area two or three 
miles in width running from the vicinity of 
Ortley in Roberts County, through Bemis 
southeast to just west of Astoria. 

The Altamont moraine (named for the 
village) was deposited by the next to the last of 
the glaciers some 13,000 years ago. This mo- 
raine passes through the village of Summit 
then bears south southeast to just east of Troy 
and follows the east side of a chain of lakes 
from Troy to Altamont and then to the Min- 
nesota border. The Bemis and Altamont mo- 
raines lie within the Prairie Coteau. 

Underlying the glacial drift in eastern 
South Dakota are bedrocks, chiefly sandstones 
and shales. Many of these sedimentary rocks 
were deposited during what is called the 
Cretaceous Period. This period of earth his- 
tory dating back some 100 million years is the 
last great period of the dinosaurs. At the end 
of Cretaceous time these beasts became extinct 
but many fine fossil skeletons have been re- 
covered from Cretaceous rocks in South Da- 
kota. It was also during Cretaceous time that 


the rocks of the celebrated “White Cliffs of 
Dover” on the English Channel were de- 


posited. The prominent yellow cliffs between 
Chamberlain and Yankton also are Cretaceous 
chalks. Beneath the sedimentary rocks of 
eastern South Dakota lie very old granites and 
quartzite. : 

The bedrock exposed at the surface over 
most of northwest and west-central South 
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The Dells of the Big Sioux River rise to the north of Sioux Falls. 


Dakota is also from the Cretaceous Period. 
The massive black Pierre Shale formation was 
deposited in the great shallow continental 
Cretaceous sea which inundated a large part 
of central North America. This black shale 
which turns to sticky gumbo in wet weather 

now covers half of western South Dakota. 

Northwestern South Dakota has Cretaceous 

sandstones but most of the area is overlain by 

shales, clays and lignites of a later geologic 
period. These younger rocks were deposited in 


swamps and food plains of streams pouring 
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/gneous rocks, especia/ly granites. 


Metamorphic rocks, undifferentiated, mostly 
/~ schists and including some smo// igneous intrusions, 


eastward from the Rocky Mountains that were 
uplifted at the end of the Cretaceous Period. 
The “White River Badlands” rocks are 
post-Cretaceous sediments derived chiefly from 
the action of streams wearing down the Black 
Hills, but including some volcanic ash. ‘hese 
sediments deposited on the flood plains of the 
streams, are predominantly fine sands and 
clays, light in color, some dazzling white. 
From these deposits have come some 1m- 
portant fossils. These fossils represent many 
different kinds of creatures that roamed the 


SIOUX FALLS 


Sedimentary rocks, mostly sandstone. 


ia Sedimentary rocks, mostly simesfone. 


a oe aed sandstone of the Sroux Sedimentary rocks, mostly sha/es or 
Quarfzite. muxed groups. 
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Wide open spaces of the Great Plains provide ideal 


raised sheep in Perkins County in the 1900's. 


area in great herds at that timé. Among the 
animals that left a fossil record are saber-tooth 
tigers, rhinoceroses, three-toed horses, giant 
pigs, camels and turtles. 

By far the most varied and complex geol- 


ogy in South Dakota is to be found in the 
Black Hills. In the Hills and on its flanks is 


found one of the most complete geologic re- 


South Dakota’s soils can be divided into 
the following nine types (1) Black Hills, 
formed under timber in a fairly moist climate; 
(2) Badlands, well drained; (3) Pierre, for- 
med on clays of Pierre formation; (4) Clay 
and sandy loams developed on upper Creta- 
ceous and younger sediments; (5) Loams, 
formed on glacial till deposits; (6) Silty 
Loam; (7) Bottomland, developed on recent 
Missouri River alluvium; (8) Wind-Blown 
Silt; (9) Lake Loams, developed on glacial 
lake deposits. 


ranching conditions. The John Lundens 


1230184 
cords available to man. From bedrock over a 
billion and a half years old to the sequence of 
sediments deposited to the east of the Hills a 
nearly unbroken record of geology lies writ- 
ten in the rocks. 

Oldest among the ancient rocks of the 
Hills are slates and quartzites of the high cen- 
tral hills extending from Lead southward to 
the Wind Cave area. These slates and quart- 
zites are metamorphosed (altered by high tem- 
perature and pressure) sedimentary clays and 
sandstones which were derived from. still 
earlier rocks. The Black Hills region had a 
very ancient beginning. The gold ore of the 
Homestake Mine, the largest gold mine in 
the Western Hemisphere, is contained in 
these ancient rocks. In the period before living 
creatures left fossil remains, granite rock in- 
truded these slates and quartzites. Mount 
Rushmore and Harney Peak are composed of 
granite formed during this early time. 

Somewhat later (several hundred million 
years or so) with the arrival of abundant liv- 
ing creatures on the earth the rocks that were 
formed usually contained a fossil record of 
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Counterclockwise, these Illingworth photos 
from the Custer Expedition include the 
southern Black Hills; French Creek Valley 
where gold was first found; the mouth of 
Ludlow’s Cave; Inyan Kara on the wes- 
tern boundary of the Black Hills; and the 
Cannonball River about thirty miles north 
of the forty-sixth parallel. 
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At this junction of the 
White and Missouri, Per- © 


rin DuLac erected four ce- 


prehistoric life. The earliest of such rocks to 
form in South Dakota was a red sandstone we 
now call the Deadwood Formation because of 
| its outcrop in the town of Deadwood. A thick 
series of clays, sandstones and_ limestones 
formed during the next 400 million years in- 
cluding the massive buff-colored limestone that 
is the prominent cliff forming rock in the 


Black Hills. This limestone is called the 


The Big Sioux River formed 
an early boundary for Da- 
kota and served as an artery 
for the earliest settlements— 
Eminaja, Medary, Sioux 
Falls, 


er 
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dar posts in 1802. 


Paha Sapa (Indian word for Black Hills or 
Hills of Shadows) formation. Figure 3 shows 
the sequence of rocks underlying South Da- 
kota. 

The thick series of sedimentary deposits 
ends with the end of the Cretaceous. At the 
close of this period one of the greatest moun- 
tain-making earth movements in the history 
of the North American continent occurred. 
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A contemporary view of a lake typical in the Coteau des Prairies or Prairie Hill region of South 


Dakota. 


The Rocky Mountains were born at this time. 
The Black Hills area was uplifted into an 
elongated dome into which streams have since 
been cutting, finally exposing the very ancient 
rocks. 
Soils and Climate 

Climate, vegetation and bedrock have 
combined to produce nine distinct soil types in 
South Dakota. Figure 4 shows these nine re- 
gions. The wooded Black Hills region is 
unique for South Dakota because the soils have 
developed under timber in a_ semihumid 
climate. In the other regions the soils have 
developed under grassland in climates ranging 
from subhumid to semiarid. 


In general southeast South Dakota is warm 
and moist, northeast is cool and moist, south- 
West is warm and dry and northwest is cool 
and dry. Figure 5 shows the mean annual 
rainfall for South Dakota. The resulting 
soils of South Dakota are zonal, that is they 
occur throughout large areas and have broad 
distinctive features that are regionally con- 
trolled by climate. Locally the nature of the 
soil is controlled by the parent bedrock ma- 
terial. For example, soils formed on Pierre 
shale in the nonglaciated area west of the 
Missouri River are thin because of the im- 
permeability of the shale and rapid erosion on 
the extensive hill slopes in the area. 
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Penetration of a Western Wilderness 


by Donald D. Parker 


“The knowledge .. 


. obtained by missionaries and trappers, 


who braving all trials and dangers have visited the region . . 


Daniel G. Duluth wrote in his journal, 
“July 2, 1679, Planted the king’s arms in the 
great villege of the Dakota called Kathio, 
where no Frenchman had before been, also 
at the Sisseton and Wahpeton, six score leagues 
distant from the former.” 

Duluth may have been the first white 
man to enter South Dakota, for some his- 
torians believe Kathio was at Mille Lacs in 
Minnesota, and that Duluth then went west, 
reaching the hills of northeastern South Da- 
kota. 

Another Frenchman who may _ have 
reached the state was Charles Pierre LeSueur 
who roamed over the western country from 
1683 to 1700 in search of furs. William De 
L’Isle’s map published in 1701 shows a trail 
leading westward from the Mississippi River 
and ending at Sioux Falls. This was called 
the trail of the fur traders and seems to in- 


dicate that Frenchmen had used it to reach 
South Dakota by 1700. 

Several parties of Frenchmen ascended 
the Missouri River from 1703 to 1723 but 
whether they reached as far north as South 
Dakota is not known. The first real evidence 
that white man had reached the state was found 
by some school children on February 16, 1913, 
while taking a Sunday afternoon walk on the 
hills near Fort Pierre. The leaden tablet they 
found was written in Latin and in French. 
It had been buried on March 30, 1743, by 
two Verendrye brothers and their two com- 
panions, claiming the vast territory for France. 
The party of four had entered the state from 
the west or northwest and had made their 
way east to the Missouri where, after burying 
the plate, they went north to Canada. 

While near Fort Pierre the Verendrye 
party met a man who said he had been raised 


A Treaty of Peace with the Sioux of the Lakes, this extant document was signed at Portage 
des Sioux on July 19, 1815. Note the names of the signers: Walliam Clark, Ninian Edwards, 
Auguste Chouteau, R. Paul, John Miller, T. Paul, Edmund Hall, J. B. Clark, Manuel Lisa, 
Thomas Forsyth, Jno. W. Johnson, Maurice Blondeaux, Lewis Decouagne, Louis Dorion, John 
S. Cameron, Jacques Mette, John Hay. The Indian representatives were Tatangamania, Walk- 
ing Buffalo; Haisanwee, the Horn; Aampahaa, the Speaker; Narcesagata, the Hard Stone; Haibo- 
haa, the Branching Horn. 
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among the Spaniards and could speak Spanish 
well. He said he had been baptized and had 
never forgotten his prayers. He also related 
that a Frenchman was living three days’ jour- 
ney distant, where he had been established 
many years. This man may have been one of 
three Frenchmen who came up the Missouri 
to the Arikaras in 1734. and he may have lived 
near the Big Bend. 

In 1745 the Canadian government sent 
De Lusignan to visit the rivers and lakes of 
the west to arrest unlicensed fur traders and 
take them back east. It seems likely that he 
visited Indian camps inside South Dakota near 
Lake Traverse and Big Stone. 

It is said that a fur trading pest had been 
established near Elk Point by 1755 and that 
a post was abandoned at Flandreau in 1763. 

In 1762 France secretly ceded to Spain 
all her territory west of the Mississippi River, 
and Spain claimed it until 1800 when she 
ceded it back to France. Thus, South Dakota 
changed ownership twice. The northeastern 
tip, however, belonged to England from 1763 
to 1818, for she claimed all land draining 
north into Hudson Bay. 

This period saw much migration among 
the Indians. The Mandans, Arikaras, Poncas, 
and Omahas had lived in South Dakota. The 
Mandans moved up into North Dakota and 
the Arikaras followed them in 1823. About 
1750 the Sioux, or Dakotas, of Minnesota 
retreated westward before the Chippewas who 
had guns, while the Sioux still used bows and 
arrows. The Teton Sioux drove the Omahas 
and Poncas southward into Nebraska and took 
possession of the Big Sioux and James River 
valleys. About 1780 the Tetons moved farther 
west, even reaching the Black Hills, and the 
Yankton and Yanktonais Sioux from western 
Minnesota and lowa moved into the Big 
Sioux and James valleys. Thus, the French fur 
traders began to deal with a different tribal 
group. English traders also began to visit the 
Mandans of North Dakota in 1783 and there- 
after occasionally descended the Missouri into 
South Dakota. 

Peter Pond, a native of Connecticut, was 
in the West, mainly in Minnesota, from 1774 
until about 17G¢0. He produced several maps, 


usually dated 1785, and one of them bears a 
statement that the Mandans lived on the 
Missouri River and “Our people go to them 


with loaded horses in twelve days.” 

This period saw the entry of the first two 
permanent white settlers in the state. Both 
were Frenchmen and Lewis and Clark’s party 
met them both in 1804. The two captains said 
Pierre Dorion had lived with the Yanktons in 
southeastern South Dakota “more then 20 
years and was high in their confidence.” He 
is believed to have come up from St. Louis, 
settled among the Yanktons and married one 
of them, in 1785. The other white man was 
Joseph Garreau who came to the upper Mis- 
sourl in 1787 and settled among the Arikaras 
in 1792. Both of these men have many de- 
scendants bearing their surnames in the state 
today. 

The 1790's saw a great deal of explora- 
tion and fur trading in South Dakota. Jacques 
D’Eglise was on the upper Missouri from 
1791 to 1795. “The Commercial Company 
for the Discovery of Nations of the Upper 
Missouri, was formed by St. Louis merchants 
in May, 1794. It chose Jean Baptiste Truteau 
to lead the first expedition up the Missouri, 
and the party left at once. D’Eglise, who was 
also in St. Louis, became associated with the 
company and set out to overtake Truteau’s ex- 
pedition. They met on August 6, 1794, below 
the mouth of the Platte, south of Omaha. 
D’Eglise went ahead with guns and other 
articles and was robbed when near Bon 
Homme County. Ponca Indians took the guns, 
two barrels of powder, some tobacco, knives, 
and other goods. When Truteau arrived he 
tried unsuccessfully to obtain payment for 
the goods. 

Meantime D’Eglise reached the Arikaras 
in South Dakota and they compelled him to 
remain through the winter with them, though 
he wanted to ascend to the Mandans. He car- 
ried on trade in buffalo robes and_ hides, 
leggings, and other articles at good bargains, 
and leaving but few for Truteau. Late in 
May, 1795, he took his own and Truteau’s 
purchases down to St. Louis. There he learned 
that Carondelet, the governor-general, was 
offering a prize of $3,000 to the first man 


Dakota 


Purchase. 


who could reach the Pacific by ascending the 
Missouri River. Truteau at once planned to 
leave St. Louis in July, pass the winter among 
the Arikaras in central South Dakota, and in 
the spring to cross the Rocky Mountains and 
reach the Pacific Ocean. Whether he ever set 
forth on this expedition is not known. It is 
known, however, that he later engaged in the 
fur trade on the upper Missouri and that he 
ascended the Missouri some distance, probably 
in 1804, trying to find the shortest route to 
New Mexico. 

Meanwhile, Truteau’s small party of 
eight or ten was having trouble. They reached 
the mouth of the Big Sioux on August 25, 
1794, and by the end of September they were 
at the mouth of Crow Creek, where a party of 
Teton and Yankton Sioux compelled them to 
land and trade at a loss. Proceeding north 
they learned at the mouth cf the Cheyenne on 
October 9 that the Arikaras had recently 
abandoned their homes there and had moved to 
the Mobridge vicinity where D’Eglise was 
with them for the winter. 

‘Truteau’s party therefore descended the 
Missouri and erected a cabin in November, 
probably in Charles Mix County near the 
present Fort Randall Dam. The main group 


Intrepid adventurers, Cap- 
tains Meriwether Lewis 
(left) and William Clark led 
their exploring party through 
after the 
completion of the Louisiana 


of Omahas, under Chiefs Blackbird and The 
Rabbit, scon settled around them for the win- 
ter. They compelled Truteau to give them 
goods on credit, and the winter was anything 
but enjoyable. Six other Frenchmen, working 
for Jean Monier, joined Truteau’s party and 
spent the colder part of the winter with them. 
Early in March, 1795, the Omaha chiefs and 
their bands left, just as a party of Poncas ar- 
rived with plenty of dried meat, which was 
purchased. 

Late that menth the ice in the Missouri 
broke up and Truteau sent his furs, obtained 
in enforced trade with the Sioux, Omahas, 
and Poncas, down to St. Louis. He and his 
party broke camp on March 25 and stopped 
near the mouth of the Niobrara for a time in 
a vain attempt to secure payment for the guns 
and goods stolen by the Poncas from D’Eglise. 
Truteau and six of his men then ascended the 
Missouri and joined D’Eglise at the Arikara 
villages near the mouth of the Grand River. 
Garreau and his companions were also there. 

The Arikaras received the Truteau party 
with joy, for they were living in dread of the 
Sioux, fortifying their villages with a five- 
foot high palisade, reinforced with earth. 
About the middle of June a report arrived 
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that an army of 500 Sioux intended shortly to 
attack the Arikara villages. Truteau spent 
much time trying to maintain peaceful con- 
ditions between the Arikaras and the Mandans 
and to form alliances between the Arikaras and 
Cheyennes and other tribes toward the west 
in South Dakota. 

When Truteau’s journal abruptly ended 
on July 20, 1795, he wrote that bands of Sioux 
friendly to the Arikaras had arrived, and he 
added that it was the custom of the Indians 
every spring to meet the other Sioux villages, 
situated on the Minnesota and Des Moines 
Rivers, with whom they traded their furs for 
merchandise. This indicates travel and trade 
routes across eastern South Dakota. Truteau 
was again mentioned by Lewis and Clark as 
they approached the area of Fort Randall on 
September 8, 1804. ‘They wrote ‘‘we reached 
a house on the north side, called the Pawnee 
house, where a trader named Truteau win- 
tered in the years 1796-97.” 

Registre Loisel of St. Louis ascended the 
Missouri, perhaps after 1795, and built a sub- 
stantial trading post on a beautiful cedar- 


Patrick Gass published the first account by 
a member of the party of the Lewis and 
Clark Expedition into the western wilder- 
ness. A replica of the title page is shown at 
left. Gass was an army sergeant whose ex- 
perience as a carpenter proved valuable. 


covered island about midway between Pierre 
and the present Big Bend Dam. A Sioux 
“winter count” indicates that Little Beaver, 
as Loisel was called, built his post in the 
winter of 1801-02. Loisel died in St. Louis 
in 1804 and his post passed into the hands of 
Manuel Lisa, and later still to the St. Louis 
Missouri Fur Company. It burned in 1810 
while filled with furs valued at $15,000. 

An account exists of a certain Charles 
LeRaye who may have been in the state from 
1801. to 1805. Some historians doubt the 
authenticity of the story, but if it is true this, 
in brief, is what happened. LeRaye was cap- 
tured by a band of Bois Brule Teton Sioux in 
central Missouri, and taken through Kansas 
and Nebraska to the lower Big Sioux valley, 
where they spent the winter of 1801-02. They 
then wandered up the Missouri and out of the 
state toward the west. In 1803 they returned 
through the Lake Traverse and Big Stone area 
into Minnesota, later returning to South Da- 
kota to the Parker area. The winter of 1803- 
04 was spent in the Arikara villages near Mo- 
bridge with St. Louis traders. In the spring of 
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1804 the band crossed to the Big Sioux and 
descended that valley and the Vermillion. Le- 
Raye was near the river as the Lewis and 
Clark expedition ascended the Missouri in 
August, but was prevented from communicat- 
ing with them. He and a friend finally escaped 
down the Missouri to St. Louis in April, 1805. 

LeRaye ended his account of three and a 
half years of captivity by writing: “During 
this period I had been subjected to many severe 
sufferings. Although I had always been well 
treated by the Indians, I had undergone great 
fatigue. and was often much distressed for pro- 
visions. Frequent exposure to wet and cold and 
the inclemency of weather brought on rheu- 
matism, which became so severe as to confine 
me eighteen months after I had obtained my 
liberty.” 

Most of the traders mentioned earlier 
were French Canadians. However, there were 
two English-speaking men of the 1790’s who 
added greatly to the knowledge of the Mis- 
sour! River in South Dakota. James Mackay, 
a Scot, was in this region in 1795, 1796, and 
1797. He was associated with the same fur 
company as T’ruteau and knew far more of the 
country beyond the Mandans than Truteau. 
He took back to St. Louis “‘a map, such as 
never appeared before of this unknown part 
of the world.” 

John Evans accompanied Mackay in the 
summer of 1795 and was sent by Mackay in 
1796 to continue the ascent of the Missouri. 
He also produced a map and, on January 13, 
1804, President Thomas Jefferson wrote to 
Lewis, about to plan his expedition: “I now 
enclose you a map of the Missouri as far as 
the Mandans . said to be very accurate 
having been done by a Mr. Evans by order 
of the Spanish government.” Evans and _ his 
men also took possession of the English trading 
point at the Mandan village, for the English 
were on Spanish territory. 

When Mackay returned from the Man- 
dan country in 1797 he prepared a table of 
distances along the Missouri from the mouth 
as far north as the White River. This table 
and the information which also accompanied it 
must have been much used by others until 
Lewis and Clark’s expedition was published 
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about 1808. Mackay’s table mentioned each 
river, stream, or island he met with, as well as 
the Truteau cabin and Pawnee House. 

‘Truteau’s description of the region, which 
was added to Mackay’s table of distances, 
added to its value. He wrote that the great 
region from the White River near Chamber- 
lain northward and northwestward into Mon- 
tana “is visited only by the Sioux nations, 
called “Teton, who are divided into four wan- 
dering tribes; they roam also over the west 
side of this river in order to hunt the buffalo 
and beaver which are found there in greater 
numbers than upon the other side. The Sioux 
tribes are those who hunt most for the beaver 
and other peltries of the upper Missouri. They 
scour all the rivers and the streams without 
fearing any one. [hey carry away every 
springtime, from out of our territory, a great 
number of them, which they exchange for 
merchandise with the other Sioux, situated on 
the St. Peter’s (Minnesota) and Des Moines 
Rivers, frequented by the traders of Canada. 
It would be easy to establish upon the Missouri 
storehouses of merchandise to provide for their 
needs and to secure the trade of their peltries. 

“At the beginning of the month of April, 
the Sioux wander far from the banks of the 
Missouri and usually return in the course of 
the months of July and August and scour its 
banks until springtime; for this is the only 
time when one can pass the places which they 
are accustomed to visit with any safety in order 
to come among the nations situated on the 
upper Missouri. 

“All the savage peoples . . . which dwell 
on the west of the Missouri, are the mildest 
and the most humane toward us of all the 
people of the universe. They have a great 
respect and a great veneration for all white 
men in general... . 

“Trade is carried on with them very 
peaceably. He who does not think what is 
given him in exchange of his peltries is enough 
carries it away, nevertheless, without murmur 
or threat.” 

Doubtless there were other explorers and 
traders who ascended the Missouri into or 
through South Dakota from 1797 to 1804, but 
only a few names have come down to us. 


Keelboats similar to this model were the primary means of transportation for the early white ex- 
plorers on the Missouri. The YELLOWSTONE in 1823 was the scene of the first recorded 


prayer in the territory. 


Registre Loisel, for example, had enough men 
at his post in the winter of 1803-04 so that he 
was able to leave M. Tabeau and seven others 
there when Loisel with still other men left the 
place in 1804. 

Perrin du Lac, accompanied by an old 
trader, ascended the Missouri in 1802 as far as 
the White River. His book with a map was 
published in French in 1805 and again in Eng- 
lish in 1807. He showed only one trading 
pest in South Dakota, located near Fort Ran- 
dall dam. 

So much is made of the exploratory work 
of Lewis and Clark that the earlier work of 
others is little known. The story of the two 
captains and their expedition is intimately 
bound up with European history. France 
claimed what is now South Dakota and the 
vaster region around it in 1671 and her claim 
was reinforced by La Salle’s explorations in 
1682. As the Seven Years War was about to 
end, France secretly ceded the vast region to 
Spain which re-ceded it to France in 1800, at 
which time it was known as Louisiana. 


President Thomas Jefferson sent Robert 
R. Livingston to France to try to buy the area 
around the mouth of the Mississippi, which 
included New Orleans. After much negotia- 
tion Napoleon agreed to sell not only that 
area but the whole of Louisiana Territory to 
the United States for $15 million, thus dou- 
bling the area of the young republic. 

Napoleon very reluctantly made the sale, 
but he was afraid that a renewal of the war 
between England and France would cause 
him to lose the vast region. Three weeks be- 
fore the sale he said, ““The English have suc- 
cessfully taken from France, Canada, Cape 
Breton, Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, and the 
richest portions of Asia. They shall not have 
the Mississippi they covet. The conquest of 
Louisiana would be easy, if they only took the 
trouble to make a descent there. I have not a 
moment to lose in putting it out of their reach. 
I know not whether they are not already there. 
It is their usual course, and if I had been in 
their place, I would not have waited. I think 
of ceding it to the United States.” 
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When the cession was an accomplished 
fact, Napoleon said, ‘““This accession of terri- 
tory, strengthens forever the power of the 
United States; and I have just given to Eng- 
land a maritime rival, that will sooner or 
later humble her pride.” 

President Jefferson had been interested in 
western exploration for a full score of years be- 
fore this time. Two months earlier he had 
suggested exploration to Congress, pointing out 
the importance of learning accurately about 
the region and how little it would cost, a mere 
$2,500. 

He appointed his private secretary, 
Meriwether Lewis to lead the expedition, and 
Lewis chose his friend, William Clark, as 
second in command. Jefferson told them to 
explore the Missouri, cross to the Pacific, 
make scientific observations, study the Indians 
and their ways, make friendly agreements with 
them, and look for opportunities for future 
trade. 

When the expedition started up the Mis- 
sour! in mid-May, 1804, it consisted of forty- 
five young men all of whom, it is believed, 
were unmarried. Only ten were not soldiers. 
Clark’s Negro slave, York, who proved to be 
a wonder of wonders to the Indians, was 
among them. The means of transport was three 
boats and two horses. 

Ascending the Missouri the party met 
occasional fur traders from the Sioux country. 
On June 8 the journal noted: “we met with 
a party of three hunters from the Sioux River; 
they had: been out for twelve months, and 
collected about $900 worth of peltries and 
furs.” Four days later the journal stated: 
“At one o’clock we met two rafts loaded, the 
one with furs, the other with the tallow of 
buffalo; they were from the Sioux nation, 
and on their way to St. Louis; but we were 
fortunate enough to engage one of the men, a 
Mr. Durion, who had lived with that nation 
more than 20 years and was high in their con- 
fidence, to accompany us thither.” “This was 
Pierre Dorion, already mentioned, who lived 
among the Yanktons at the mouth of the 
James River. 

As they got near to South Dakota they 
passed the grave of the great Omaha chief, 
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- Blackbird, who with four hundred of his 


people died of smallpox about 1800. Near 
Sioux City Sergeant Charles Floyd died and 
was soon replaced by Patrick Gass. On August 
21, 1804, the expedition passed the mouth of 
the Big Sioux and sighted South Dakota. After 
an affliction of boils, the party landed near 
Vermillion and all of the party except two 
walked north seven miles to visit Spirit Mound 
where, so Indians said, there were little devils 
in human form, about a foot and a half in 
height, but with enormous heads and very Icng 
arms. 

The expedition camped for the last four 
days of August on the Nebraska shore over- 
looking what is now Gavins Point Dam reser- 
voir. A three-day parley was held with sev- 
eral score Yanktons and some _ Bois-Brule 
Teton Sioux. Most of these were armed with 
bows and arrows, though a few had guns. 
Sergeant Nathaniel Pryor visited their camp 
about twelve miles up the James River and 
was welcomed with a fat dog feast of which 
he partook heartily. 

At a result of the great council held on 
the 31st, the journal states: ‘““They promised to 
make peace with the Otoes and Missouris.... 
All these harangues concluded by describing 
the distress of the nation; they begged us to 
have pity on them; to send them traders; 
they wanted powder and ball, and . . . ardent 
spirits. We gave some tobacco to each of the 
chiefs. .. . We prevailed on Mr. Durion to 
remain here, and accompany as many of the 
Sioux chiefs as he could collect, down to the 
seat of government. We also gave his son a 
flag, some clothes and provisions, with direc- 
tions to bring about a peace between the sur- 
rounding tribes, and to convey some of their 
chiefs to see the President. In the evening they 
left us and camped on the opposite bank, ac- 
companied by the two Durions.” 

The captains were told that there were 
2,000 to 3,000 Sioux men and that they in- 
habited or roved over the country on the Red 
River of the North to Lake Winnipeg, the 
Minnesota River valley, the area west of the 
Mississippi above Prairie du Chien, the head 
of the Des Moines River in southwestern 
Minnesota, and the Missouri and its branches 


The Verendrye Brothers visited the Dakota area in 1743, the first whites of positive record to do 
so. They buried a lead plate on a hill near Fort Pierre. A translation of the Latin inscription 
on the plate reads: “In the 26th year of the reign of Louis XV, illustrious king and prelate 
Peter Gauthier de LaVerendrye placed this.’ The plate is displayed in the South Dakota Histori- 


cal Society museum at Pierre. 


on the north side to a great extent. “They had 
about forty traders among them. Most of their 
trade was with the British, though the Yank- 
tons and other Sioux on the Des Moines River 
dealt with traders from St. Louis. 

On September 1 the party camped on 
Bon Homme Island, which already had ac- 
quired that name. Nearby Clark spent much 
time examining what he mistakenly believed 
was the ruins of an ancient fortification. They 
Were now getting acquainted with antelope, 
buffalo, elk, deer, chipmunks, prairie dogs, 
other animals, turkeys, geese, and other wild 
fowl. 

They reached ‘Truteau’s Pawnee House 
and two days later found “the backbone of a 
fish 45 feet long... ina perfect state of petri- 
faction.” “The next day George Shannon, who 
had been lost for a fortnight, returned un- 
harmed, though minus one of the two horses 
he had been sent forth to find. For twelve 
days he had had to live on a few grapes and a 


rabbit. In mid-September they unsuccessfully 
searched for three days to find an ancient vol- 
cano they had been told in Missouri existed in 
the area opposite Bijou Hills. 

A week later they reached the Big Bend 
which was a mile across at its narrowest point, 
though thirty miles around by water. They 
visited Registre Loisel’s unoccupied trading 
post, which they described as “60 or 70 feet 
square, built with red cedar and picketed 
in with the same materials.” 

The expedition now began to meet Teton 
Sioux in the Pierre area, and John Colter had 
his horse stolen. They met and parleyed with 
about sixty chiefs and warriors and gave to the 
grand chief a medal, a flag, a laced uniform 
coat, a cocked hat and feather. Less im- 
portant gifts were given to two other chiefs 
and to two outstanding warriors. The chiefs 
were invited on board and enjoyed their visit 
so much it was hard to get rid of them. 

The Tetons had been accustomed to 
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stopping traders and compelling them to re- 
main with them until they were willing to let 
them depart. They now tried to do this with 
the expedition. Clark had to draw his sword 
and the Indians who surrounded him drew 
their arrows and were bending their bows 
when the swivel cannon in the boat was 
pointed toward them. They withdrew and 
held a short council. ‘The next day better 
relations were established and a large crowd 
of men, women, and children awaited them. 
About seventy men received the two captains 
in a great council hall where they feasted on 
dog and buffalo meat, followed by a dance by 
the men and women. 

Describing this Teton band, the journal 
states: ‘““They are about 200 men in number, 
and their chief residence is on both sides of the 
Missouri between the Cheyenne and Teton 
Rivers. .. . The men shave the hair off their 
heads, except a small tuft on the top, which 
they suffer to grow and wear in plaits over 
the shoulders. ... 

“The hair of the women is suffered to 
grow long and is parted from the forehead 
across the head, at the back of which it is either 
collected into a kind of bag, or hangs down 
over the shoulder. .. . Their lodges are neatly 
constructed, in the same form as those of the 
Yanktons; they consist of about 100 cabins, 
made of white buffalo-hide dressed, with a 
larger one in the center for holding councils 
and dances. They are built round, with poles 
about 15 or 20 feet high, covered with white 
skins... . This nation, although it makes so 
many ravages among its neighbors, is badly 
supplied with guns.” 

While the captains were on shore they 
saw twenty-five squaws and about the same 
number of children who had been taken 
prisoners two weeks earlier in a battle with 
the Omahas. In the fight the Tetons had 
destroyed forty lodges, killed seventy-five men, 
and taken many scalps. 

Ascending farther the captains met other 
small groups of Tetons whom they ignored 
or appeased with presents. In the Oahe area 
they saw the ruins of an abandoned Arikara 
village. On October 1, when a dozen miles 
beyond the mouth of the Cheyenne, they sud- 
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denly found the trading house of John Valle 
who had three Frenchmen with him. Valle 
told them that he had spent the preceding 
winter 300 leagues up the Cheyenne River 
under the “Black Mountains.” He also stated 
that the Cheyenne Indians lived mainly on the 
headwaters of the Cheyenne, that they stole 
horses from the Spanish settlement far to the 
south, and that it took a month’s time to go 
there and return. The “Black Mountains,” he 
said, were very high, covered with great quan- 
tities of pine trees, and in some parts the snow 
remained during the summer. ‘There also 
were great quantities of goats, white bear, 
prairie-cocks, and an animal resembling a small 
elk with large circular horns. 

That afternoon they saw twenty lodges 
of Yankton or Bois-Brule Sioux who wanted 
to hold a parley, but they were told to learn 
from Dorion of their recent visit to their tribe. 

A week later the expedition halted for 
dinner in a deserted Arikara village of eighty 
lodges just below the mouth of the Moreau 
River. At the mouth itself was a second such 
village, and near the mouth of the Grand, 
near Mobridge, they found an_ occupied 
Arikara village on a long island. Three vil- 
lages of this tribe were near by and the two 
captains visited each one. Several Frenchmen 
were living with the Arikaras as interpreters 
or traders, and one, a Mr. Gravelines, acted 
as interpreter for the captains. Their journal 
states: 

“The object which appeared to astonish 
the Indians most was Captain Clark’s servant, 
York, a remarkably stout, strong Negro. They 
had never seen a being of that color, and 
flocked around him to examine the extraor- 
dinary monster. By way of amusement he told 
them that he had once been a wild animal, and 
caught and tamed by his master; and to con- 
vince them showed them feats of strength 
which, added to his looks, made him more 
terrible than we wished him to be.” . 

The expedition spent several days with 
the Arikaras whose three villages were within 
four miles of each other, containing between 
150 and 300 men each. Presents were given 
to the three main chiefs: “to each a flag, a 
medal, a red coat, a cocked hat and feather, 


also some goods, paint and tobacco. .. . After 
this the air-gun was exhibited, very much to 
their astonishment.” 

The journal explains regarding the Ari- 
karas: “They were originally colonies of 
Pawnees, who established themselves on the 
Missouri below the Cheyenne, where the 
traders still remember that twenty years ago 
they occupied a number of villages. From 
that situation a part . emigrated to the 
neighborhood of the Mandans, with whom 
they were then in alliance. The rest of the 
nation continued near the Cheyenne till the 
MENT Nr Orin ty 

“They express a disposition to keep at 
peace with all nations; but they are well armed 
with fusils. ... At the present moment they 
are at war with the Mandans.” 

Apparently Mr. Gravelines had crossed 
eastern South Dakota to Lakes Traverse and 
Big Stone and the Minnesota River for he told 
the captains of rivers that would be met in that 
directions and their approximate distances. 

Just before ascending the Missouri into 
North Dakcta the expedition stopped after din- 
ner on a sandbar to punish Private John New- 
man for a mutinous expression. He was to 
receive seventy-five lashes and be discharged. 
‘The journal states: “This operation affected 
the Indian chief very sensibly, for he cried 
aloud during the punishment. We explained 
the offense and the reasons for it. He acknowl- 
edged that examples were necessary, and that 
he himself had given them by punishing with 
death; but his nation never whipped even 
children from their birth.’ 

Spending the winter of 1804-05 with the 
Mandans, the expedition then ascended the 
Missouri and crossed to the Pacific aided 
greatly by Sakakawea, the Bird Woman. 
While with the Mandans they met a number 
of fur traders. Hugh M’Cracken was an agent 
of a British fur company. He and another 
man had arrived earlier to trade for horses 
and buffalo robes. Rene Jesseaume, a French 
Canadian, was engaged to accompany the ex- 
pedition. He said he had been with the 
Cheyenne Indians on the Black Mountains and 
had spent the preceding summer descending 
from the mountains by way of the Little Mis- 


sour! River. Gravelines and four other whites 
had accompanied the expedition to the Man- 
dans. Gravelines was given directions to ac- 
company some of the Arikara chiefs to Wash- 
ington in the spring of 1805. ‘Toussaint 
Charbonneau was another Frenchman living 
with the Mandans. He later went with the 
expedition as the husband of the Bird Woman. 
Seven traders of the Northwest Company, a 
British group, arrived from Canada, as did 
also a Mr. Henderson, a Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany trader. He arrived with “tobacco, beads, 
and other merchandise to trade for furs, and a 
few guns which are to be exchanged for 
horses.” 

Two traders of the Northwest Company 
visited them and the journal states for mid- 
December, 1804: “A Mr. Haney, with two 
other persons from the British settlement on 
the Assiniboin, arrived in six days with a letter 
from Mr. Charles Chabouilles, one of the 
Company, who with much politeness offered 
to render us any service in his power. 
From Mr. Haney, who is a very sensible, in- 
telligent man, we obtained much geographical 
information with regard to the country be- 
tween the Missouri and Mississippi, and the 
various tribes of Sioux who inhabit it. . 
The Northwest traders, however, left us on 
their return home.” ‘Two of these included 
Charles M’Kenzie and Laroche who returned 
to visit them a couple of times later. 

Before departing for the Pacific the cap- 
tains packed up in boxes a variety of articles 
to be sent with a barge to President Jefferson. 
These included stuffed animals, skeletons, 
skins, horns, and Indian articles. 

Returning from their great adventure 
westward, the expedition entered South Da- 
kota on August 21, 1806, exactly two years to 
the day after entering the state near Sioux 
City. The men received a hearty welcome at 
the Arikara villages near Mobridge where they 
found as visitors 350 Cheyenne warriors, the 
entire military strength of that tribe. The jour- 
nal states of these Indians who lived along 
the Cheyenne River: “Living remote from the 
whites they are shy and cautious, but are peace- 
fully disposed, and profess to make war against 
no people except the Sioux, with whom they 
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have been engaged in contests immemorially. 
In their excursions they are accompanied by 
their dogs and horses, which they possess in 
great numbers, the former serving to carry 
almost all their light luggage.” 

The chief reluctantly accepted a small 
medal from Clark and asked that some traders 
might be sent among them. The chief said the 
Cheyennes lived “in a country full of beaver, 
but did not understand well how to catch 
them, and were discouraged from it by having 
no sale for them when caught. Captain Clark 
promised that they should be soon supplied 
with goods and taught the best mode of catch- 
ing beaver.” 

Near the mouth of the Cheyenne the ex- 
pedition camped near the site of half a dozen 
Arikara villages which had been destroyed by 
the Sioux. Descending the river they made a 
daily speed of forty to sixty miles, collecting 
specimens to take with them as they found op- 
portunity. 

Passing the mouth of the White River, 
whose water was nearly the color of milk, they 
got more specimens, including buffaloes. The 
Hourbalestates-mclihese ».¢- animals are now 
so numerous that from an eminence we dis- 
covered more than we had ever seen before at 
one time . . . 20,000 would be no exaggerated 
number.” 

Near Fort Randall the expedition met the 
same band of Teton Sioux which had caused 
trouble near Pierre two years earlier. After a 
little feinting and blustering on each side, the 
two groups separated. Shortly after passing 
the mouth of the Niobrara they met some 
friendly Yanktons. “We tied a piece of ribbon 
to the hair of each Indian, and gave them some 


corn. We made a present of a pair of leggings 
to the principal chief, and took our leave. . . .” 

Just before reaching the Big Sioux they 
camped at a spot where a trader, James Aird, 
was located. He had a license to trade among 
the Sioux for one year and had come from 
Mackinac by way of Prairie du Chien and St. 
Louis. He had brought with him two canoes 
loaded with merchandise but had lost many of 
his most useful articles in a recent squall. Aird 
was “a very friendly and liberal gentleman” 
and was able to relate important national news 
of the past two years and to furnish some 
flour and tobacco. 

On September 4 they left Aird, passed the 
Big Sioux, and thus left South Dakota. Two 
days later they met a trading boat belonging to 
Auguste Chouteau of St. Louis, with several 
men, on their way to trade with the Yanktons 
at the James River. Other parties of traders 
were met, ascending the Missouri to trade with 
the Omahas, Pawnees, and Yanktons. The 
journal states: 

“Soon after we met the trading-party 
under Mr. M’Clelland; and with them was 
Mr. Gravelines, the interpreter whom we had 
sent with a Ricara chief to the United States. 
The chief had unfortunately died at Washing- 
ton, and Gravelines was now on his way to 
the Ricaras, with a speech from the President, 
and the presents which had been made to the 
chief. He had also directions to instruct the 
Ricaras in agriculture. He was accompanied 
on this mission by old Mr. Durion, our former 
Sioux interpreter, whose object was to procure 
by his influence, a safe passage for the Ricara 
presents through the bands of Sioux, and also 
to engage some of the Sioux chiefs, not ex- 


Memorials to the early explorers who penetrated the territory dot the Dakota countryside. At top 
left 1s a shaft to Sergeant Charles Floyd of the Lewis and Clark Expedition who died near the 
present site of Sioux City. Schoolchildren erected this monument at Mobridge to Sakakawea, a 
Snake Indian, who guided Lewis and Clark to the Pacific from the Missouri. The Lewis and 
Clark monument (lower left) is on Farm Island near Pierre. On the banks of Shadehill Lake 
in Perkins County is a marker near the spot where Hugh Glass was mauled by a grizzly bear and 


from where he began his famed crawl to Fort Kiowa. 
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ceeding six, to visit Washington. . . . We 
authorized Mr. Durion to invite ten or twelve 
Sioux chiefs to accompany him, particularly 
the Yanktons, whom we had found well dis- 
posed to our country.” 

As the Lewis and Clark expedition was 
returning through North Dakota in August, 
1806, they persuaded the Mandan chief 
Shahaka, or Big White, to accompany them 
to St. Louis to meet the President. Accom- 
panying him was a Frenchman, Rene Jes- 
seaume, as well as Big White’s children and 
the Mandan wives of both men. The captains 
had promised the Indians a safe escort back to 
their Mandan village near Bismarck. 

In the spring of 1807 a party of ninety-five 
persons, seventy-two white soldiers, hunters, 
boatmen, and traders, and twenty-three Sioux 
and Mandans, including Shahaka’s group, left 
St. Louis to ascend the Missouri. They safely 
passed the lower Sioux bands, with whom 
about forty remained while the rest continued 
their ascent. When they reached the Arikara 
villages near the mouth of the Grand, they 
learned that the Arikaras were at war with 
the Mandans. 

Parleying gave way to the exchanging of 
shots and the whites withdrew down the river 
with Shahaka’s retinue under a hail of firing. 
An Arikara chief was killed as well as three 
of the elder Pierre Chouteau’s men; seven were 
wounded, one mortally. Three of Ensign 
Pryor’s party had also been wounded. ‘This en- 
gagement was the first fighting known to have 
occurred between the whites and Indians cn 
Dakota soil. 

Pryor’s group returned to St. Louis 
where the ensign stated that it would require 
a force of 400 men to safely escort Shahaka’s 
party, with the Arikaras in their present mood. 
It was not until 1809, after an absence of three 
years, that the Mandans returned to their 
people. Regarding the Arikara hostility at 
this time, H. M. Chittenden, the fur trade 
historian, remarked: 

“Tt was thought at the time that the hand 
of the British was plainly apparent in inciting 
the northern Indians to this and similar out- 
rages. Whether such was the case or not may 
be doubted, but it was the general belief, 
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shared even by those in high authority. The in- 
cident was the beginning of a series of out- 
rages committed by the treacherous Arikaras 
upon the traders in which many white men 
lost their lives during the next twenty years.” 

Manuel Lisa, a Spanish fur trader, had 
reached the Arikaras just prior to the foregoing 
encounter. After giving the Indians some 
goods, including guns and ammunition, he was 
allowed to proceed up the river. This was the 
first year this notable trader was in South Da- 
kota. He was to be the most important man 
in the fur trade until 1820, the year of his 
death. During this thirteen year period, ac- 
cording to Chittenden, “Lisa was .. . master 
of the art of conciliating the good will of the 
Indians. ... He knew when to be gentle and 
when severe. . . . His enemies accused him 
of going beyond the legitimate field of diplo- 
macy and of warding off danger from his own 
head by directing it upon those competing 
traders. Be that as it may, he never was caught 
in an Indian snare and never personally had 
serious difficulty with the savages.” 

Lisa was the leading organizer of the 
St. Louis Missouri Fur Company in the win- 
ter of 1808-09. This firm was to become an 
important factor in the trade of the Dakota 
country. Even old-time rivals like Pierre 
Chouteau, Sr., were drawn into it. The first 
act of the company was to contract for $7,000 
to safely transport Shahaka and his family up 
to his Mandan tribe. Governor M. Lewis gave 
detailed instructions as to how this was to be 
accomplished. 

Chouteau was authorized to renew for 
two years the licenses of any American citizens 
found trading in good faith on the upper 
Missouri. Others, guilty of improper conduct, 
were to be denied a license and were to be 
ordered to return to St. Louis, using force if 
necessary to accomplish this. British traders 
were to be warned to leave the country or suf- 
fer arrest. 

As the expedition ascended the Missouri a 
trading post was established on Cedar Island, 
midway between Pierre and the Big Bend. 
The following winter, 1809-10, was a very 
successful trapping season. Some of the ex- 
pedition’s men returned to St. Louis while 


others remained in the upper Missouri valley. 
Thirty packs of skins reached St. Louis in 
July, 1810. In the spring of 1810 Auguste 
Chouteau also set out for St. Louis with the 
intention of taking down the furs that had 
been collected below the Mandans. Just before 
he reached Cedar Island the trading post there 
burned with furs estimated to be worth 
$15,000. 

Two other fur traders, Ramsey Crooks 
and Robert McLellan, were very active on 
the upper Missouri during the years from 1807 
to 1810. In the autumn of 1807 these two 
set out with eighty men, but when they got 
into South Dakota the hostile attitude of the 
Sioux and Arikaras caused them to turn back 
and establish their trading post near Omaha, 
where their principal post was located for the 
next three years. 

In the summer of 1809 the two men as- 
cended the Missouri with a party of about 
forty men. Near the site of Chamberlain they 
were met by an armed band of more than 600 
Sioux who forced them to stop and trade. By 
a ruse, while most of the Indians were gone to 
their village about twenty miles distant to 
collect objects to trade, Crooks sent the hunt- 
ers and trappers of his party in a canoe up 
the Missouri to their original place of destina- 
tion. The remaining whites fled down the 
river to safety. 

The year 1811 was one of high adven- 
ture in South Dakota. Wilson Price Hunt 
had become interested in the fur trade and 
western exploration. He was chief partner 
with John Jacob Astor in the newly-formed 
Pacific Fur Company and had collected a large 
party near St. Joseph, Missouri. They left 
their winter camp there on April 21, 1811, en 
route to the Pacific. 

Meanwhile, Manuel Lisa had set out 
from St. Louis for the upper Missouri to bring 
back the winter’s furs and to learn what had 
become of the absent Major Andrew Henry. 
He was eager to overtake Hunt’s expedition 
in order to insure safety as they passed by the 
hostile Sioux and Arikaras. Lisa had twenty 
skilled men to man his keelboats and with 
these he hoped to overtake Hunt’s party, 
which was then nineteen days or about 240 


miles ahead. The race which followed is one 
of the most notable events in early western his- 
tory. It stretched over a period of two months 
and about 1,100 miles. 

When Hunt was near Springfield and 
Bon Homme Island he received a message 
from Lisa asking him to await his arrival, so 
they could pass through, hostile country to- 
gether. Hunt replied that he would do s0, 
but at once redoubled his efforts to outdistance 
Lisa. This deception was due to the arguments 
of Crooks and McLellan who believed that 
Lisa had caused their detention by the Indians 
in 1809, and that Lisa intended to get ahead 
of Hunt’s party to play the same trick again. 
McLellan even threatened to shoot Lisa as soon 
as the two should meet in the Indian country. 

When Lisa reached the Springfield area 
and learned he had been fooled, he redoubled 
his efforts. Both his party and Hunt’s safely 
passed a couple of hostile Indian groups and 
finally both camped a short distance apart on 
June 5 at Pierre. Hunt and Lisa soon got to 
quarreling and a duel was about to take place 
when Hunt’s two English scientists, Bradbury 
and Brackenridge, were able to prevent blood- 
shed. Though the two parties traveled along 
together for two days, they did so on opposite 
sides of the Missouri with no communication 
between them. At some point above the 
Cheyenne mouth the rival parties were delayed 
by the passage of a vast herd of buffalo cross- 
ing the Missouri. They arrived at the main 
Arikara village on June 12 and agreed that 
both parties should enter the village together, 
apparently as friends. 

Hunt traded goods to secure as many 
horses as the Arikaras could spare. Still others 
were secured from the Mandans farther up 
the Missouri. The two scientists left for St. 
Louis, arriving safely on August 1. The 
Arikaras were mainly interested in trading 
horses for guns and ammunition, for they were 
at war with the Sioux and were in constant 
alarm from that tribe. 

After a six-week stay at the Arikara vil- 
lage Hunt’s party, frequently referred to as the 
Overland Astorians, with its eighty-two horses 
and an enormous quantity of merchandise and 
supplies, left for the Pacific. Tvheir route was 
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Trapping of Beaver for 


“As beaver fur was the great staple of the fur 
trade, and widely sought everywhere, trappers 
became very expert in their knowledge of the habits 
of the little animal and the best methods of taking 
him. They could readily tell, from the appearance 
of a lodge, the probable number of inmates and 
where they could most successfully entrap them. 
The universal mode of taking the beaver was with 
the steel trap, in the use of which long experience 
had taught the hunters great skill. The trap is a 
strong one of about five pounds’ weight, and was 
valued in the fur trade period at twelve to sixteen 
dollars. The chain attached to the trap is about 
five feet long, with a swivel near the end to keep 
it from kinking. The trapper, in setting the trap, 
wades into the stream so that his tracks may not 
be apparent; plants his trap in three or four inches 
of water a little way from the bank, and fastens 
the chain to a strong stick, which he drives into the 
bed of the stream at the full chain length from the 
trap. Immediately over the trap a little twig is 
set so that one end shall be about four inches above 
the surface of the water. On this is put a peculiar 
bait, supplied by the animal itself, castor, castorum, 
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or musk, the odor of which has a great attraction 
for the beaver. To reach the bait he raises his 
mouth toward it and in this act brings his feet 
directly under it. He thus treads upon the trap, 
springs it and is caught. In his fright he seeks 
concealment by his usual method of diving into deep 
water, but finds himself held by the chain which 
he can not gnaw in two, and after an ineffectual 
struggle, he sinks to the bottom and is drowned. 
Not infrequently he wrests the chain from the stake, 
drags the trap to deeper water before he succumbs, 
or, taking it to the shore, becomes entangled in the 
undergrowth. In such cases he may cause the 
trapper much laborious and uncomfortable search, 
particularly if he has to wade deep streams in 
cold weather. 

“Generally the beaver was skinned near the 
place of its capture, and only the skins, the tail, and 
the castorum glands were taken to camp. Here 
other persons than the trappers attended to the 
work of cleaning, dressing, curing, and properly 
marking the skins.” . . . Hiram Martin Chittenden 
in A History of the American Fur Trade of the 
Far West. 


generally westward from the Mobridge area 
along the Grand River valley. About four 
weeks later they left South Dakota. They 
went to the Pacific Northwest, established 
Astoria at the mouth of the Columbia River, 
and later returned over what was to become 
the old Oregon Trail, passing through Ne- 
braska. 

Lisa ascended to the Mandans near Bis- 
marck but returned to St. Louis in October, 
1811. During the winter of 1811-12 the St. 
Louis Missouri Fur Company was re-organ- 
ized, Lisa becoming a more important per- 
sonage in it. In May, 1812, he left St. Louis 
with two barges and spent the following win- 
ter midway between the Arikara and Mandan 
villages. Eighty-seven men were with him. 
Besides the usual trade goods, the barges car- 
ried cows, hogs, cats, and chicken, perhaps 
the first domesticated animals ever carried to 
the upper Missouri. He built Fort Manuel 
just inside the South Dakota boundary line. 
This was the headquarters of Manuel Lisa 
and his men from August 10, 1812, until the 
post was destroyed March 5, 1813. Using the 
fine timber found in nearby bottoms, a black- 
smith shop, warehouse, stockade, and other 
buildings were erected. Most of the men were 
away trading at Indian camps, some of them 
as far as 200 miles away. A boatload of furs 
was sent down to St. Louis with thirteen men 
at the end of August, and another two months 
later. 

What might be called the first “Chanks- 
giving service in the state took place on No- 
vember 19, 1812, when the fort was formally 
completed. At the trading post there were 
daily visits of bands of Indians to trade, 
rumors of tribal wars and threats of attacks 
upon the traders, and the customary gathering 
of Indians to live within the fort itself. On 
one occasion a census showed sixty-five living 
in the fort. 


John C. Luttig, Lisa’s chief clerk, left a 
good journal account of events at Fort 
Manuel. For December 20, 1812, he wrote: 
“This evening the wife of Charbonneau, a 
Snake squaw, died of a putrid fever. She was 
a good and the best woman in the fort, aged 
about 25 years. She left a fine infant girl.” 


This was Sakakawea, the Bird Woman, who 
accompanied the Lewis and Clark expedition 
of 1804-06. 

A half year earlier the War of 1812 had 
broken out between England and the young 
United States. British agents were influencing 
the Indians of the Dakota and adjacent regions 
toward the east to join them in attacking the 
Americans. Hostile Yanktonais Sioux on 
February 5, 1813, killed a young man at the 
very door of the fort. On the 22nd another 
resident of the fort, Archambeau, was killed. 
‘There were only twenty-six men in the fort at 
the time and they at once began to post guards. 
Conditions got no better and it is believed the 
fort was attacked and burned on March 5, 
1813, the last date of Luttig’s journal. Lisa 
arrived in St. Louis on June 1. It is stated 
that fifteen of his men were killed and the 
Americans were compelled to abandon the 
post. 

As Lisa descended the Missouri from the 
fort it is believed he stopped long enough to 
build another trading post near the Big Bend. 
Doane Robinson states that during the next 
two years: 

“Here he maintained a large stock of 
goods for the Dakota trade, taught the women 
to raise vegetables, and supplied them with 
domestic fowl and cattle. He made of his post 
an asylum where the old men and women and 
the sick and defective were welcomed and 
cared for. Then with Spanish diplomacy he 
set about to create an impression in the minds 
of the Indians that the Sioux on the Missis- 
sippi were their enemies, and he skillfully 
fomented trouble between the two branches of 
the Sioux nation. Trusted runners were sent 
to the Mississippi to hint to the Sioux there 
that the Dakota Indians were very much in- 
censed at their conduct and were likely to 
send war parties against them at any time. 
This kept the Mississippi Sioux at home to 
protect their families and camps. . . 

“Lisa kept his Indians busy hunting and 
trapping and gave them good trade so that 
they were generally prosperous, while the 
Mississippi Sioux, between their expeditions 
to help the English, and their fear of trouble 
from the Tetons, neglected their hunting; the 
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British found it very difficult to bring goods 
to them for trade, owing to the war, and they 
were thus left very poor and in a miserable 
condition. By these methods Lisa held the 
Sioux of the Missouri very ‘strongly to the 
American interests.” 


Aware of Lisa’s worth, General W. 
Clark commissioned him as his sub-agent on 
the upper Missouri in the summer of 1814. 
Lisa devoted most of his time to his post at the 
Big Bend and to one, Fort Lisa, near Omaha. 
Robinson wrote: 


“Most of his time was spent at these 
establishments where he had from one to 200 
men in his employ. He had horned cattle, 
hogs and domestic fowl and he supplied the 
seed and instructed the Indians in the cul- 
tivation of vegetables, which supplied a con- 
siderable part of their subsistence. He loaned 
them traps, bought their furs and made their 
establishments asylums for the old and decrepit. 
Thus he retained their friendship and held 
their allegiance to the United States.” 

Lisa was one of the few fur traders who 
continued his activities on the upper Mis- 
souri during the war. Most of the operators 
suspended operations entirely during several 
years but by 1817 there was a revival. 


‘There were other results of the war. 
One was the attempt of the American govern- 
ment to counteract British influence by hold- 
ing various councils with the Indians of the 
upper Missouri and Mississippi. Lisa con- 
ducted forty-three Sioux chiefs and leading 
men down the Missouri to a great council at 
Portage des Sioux, near St. Louis, held in 
July, 1815. 

Another result of the war was the de- 
cision of the government to build military forts 
on the two rivers to control the Indians. Thus, 
Fort Snelling and Fort Atkinson were begun 
in 1819. The latter was on the Nebraska shore 
near Council Bluffs. In the next few years 
soldiers from these forts sometimes traveled 


far into South Dakota or its borders to main- 
tain order or hold council with the Indians. 

After 1817 the fur trade became quite 
active. It is said that in 1822 there were 
more than a thousand men, chiefly from St. 
Louis, employed in the fur trade of the upper 
Missouri and 500 on the Mississippi. 

Lisa’s plan of operating changed to meet 
new conditions. At first he had established 
trading posts, often called forts, at strategic 
places on the upper Missouri. In later years 
he hired white men to do the trapping and 
depended less upon the warlike tribes. His 
men would meet once a year at an appointed 
place where supplies were collected and the 
furs were sorted, baled, and transported down 
the river to St. Louis. Chittenden summarized 
the last years of Lisa’s life as follows: 

“In 1817 he resigned his commission as 
sub-agent. ... He now continued his regular 
trade, wintering at Fort Lisa and spending 
about two months of the summer at St. Louis. 
The Missouri Fur Company underwent var- 
ious changes, Lisa becoming more dominant 
In its councils, and finally its president... . 

“Lisa returned to St. Louis in April, 
1820, in good health. This was his last voyage 
on the Missouri . . . he died on the 12th of 
UCUsStaer 

“This closed the career of the most active 
and indefatigable trader that St. Louis ever 
produced ... during its last thirteen years he 
ascended and descended the Missouri River 
twelve times, and possibly thirteen. 

‘These journeys were never less than 670 miles 
long, the distance to Fort Lisa. Several trips 
were made to the Mandan establishments, 
about 1,500 miles. ... In all he could not 
have traveled less than 26,000 miles by river 

. . he must have spent not less than the 
equivalent of three solid years battling the in- 
tractable Missouri or gliding swiftly with its 
downward current. Of the twelve winters. . 
he probably spent seven, and possibly eight, in 
the wilderness.” 


The Black Hills were first crossed by the Jedediah S. Smith party in 1823 but no maps for the 
journeys are extant. The chart opposite was made by Lieutenant G. K. Warren, who explored 
the area in 1855-50-57, and it formed a part of his preliminary report. 
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Until his death no other trader succeeded 
in obtaining a foothold in the upper Missouri 
trade. A few years before his death Lisa started 
a post on the Missouri at American Island, 
near Chamberlain, or at Cedar Island, just 
below Pierre. 

In 1817 a second and permanent settle- 
ment was begun on the Missouri at Fort 
Pierre. Joseph LaFramboise, two half-breed 
Frenchmen, and a party of Sioux came over- 
land from Prairie du Chien on the Mississippi, 
bringing with them goods which were to be 
traded to the Indians. This trading post, built 
of dry driftwood, was rebuilt in 1822 and 
called Fort Tecumseh. It was again rebuilt 
in 1832 and named Fort Pierre Chouteau, Jr., 
though the surname was soon dropped. Thus 
it continued as the first permanent white 
settlement within South Dakota. 


In the spring of 1822 General William 
H. Ashley advertised in a St. Louis newspaper 
for “100 young men to ascend the Missouri 
river to its source, there to be employed for 
one, two, or three years.” “The expedition, 
headed by Major Andrew Henry, left St. 
Louis in mid-April, 1822, with two keelboats 
loaded with merchandise and trapping equip- 
ment to last three years. Near Kansas City 
one boat sank at a loss of $10,000. The party 
continued to ascend the Missouri and passed 
through South Dakota without any difficulty. 
At the mouth of the White River a small 
party was probably left with goods to build 
Fort Brasseaux and carry on trade. Farther 
up the river, however, they did have difficul- 
ties. 

Meanwhile, Ashley again advertised and 
with a second party of 100 men he left St. 
Louis with two keelboats on March 10, 1823. 
They arrived at the Arikara villages on May 
30 at a time when there was a widespread 
wave of hostility toward white traders on the 
upper Missour1 where a number of men had 
been killed. The Arikaras were involved in 
these killings, had lost some of their own men 
in the affairs, perhaps near the Big Bend, and 
were now lying in wait for a good opportunity 
to take revenge. 

Ashley was aware of the hostile attitude 
of the Arikaras but they greeted him in an ap- 
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parently friendly manner. Trading began and 
Ashley bought horses so that forty of his men 
could go overland to join Henry’s party far up 
the Missouri. During the night of June 1-2, 
forty of his men were on shore guarding the 
horses while the remainder, about fifty, were 
on the keelboats ninety feet off shore. 

In the middle of the night Ashley was 
awakened with the news that one of his men, 
Aaron Stephens, had been killed and that the 
Arikaras were about to attack the boats. At 
sunrise the firing began. Before long most of 
the horses were killed and about half the men 
who were guarding them were dead or 
wounded. Those able to do so swam out to the 
boats, but some who were wounded or unable 
to swim were drowned or were carried down- 
stream and lost. In fifteen minutes the fight 
was over and the two boats drifted down- 
stream and out of range. The white losses 
amounted to thirteen dead and ten or eleven 
wounded. The Indian losses were slight. This 
was the largest number of killed and wounded 
white men in any encounter in South Dakota 
until that date. 

The party now divided, the wounded and 
weak of heart descended in a keelboat to Fort 
Atkinson near Council Bluffs. The rest, thirty 
in number, voted to stay with Ashley. Jedediah 
S. Smith and a French Canadian volunteered 
to undertake the dangerous journey overland 
to Major Henry’s fort at the mouth of the 
Yellowstone and to secure from him all the 
aid he could spare. 

Enduring great hardships the two men 
arrived at the fort and Henry at once set out 
to descend the Missouri and join Ashley’s 
party at the mouth of the Cheyenne. Though 
invited ashore by the Arikaras, Henry’s group 
sailed by the hostile villages without stopping. 

Meanwhile the keelboat had arrived at 
Fort Atkinson and Col. Henry Leavenworth 
decided to ascend the Missouri with all his 
military force, about 250 men, and punish the 
Arikaras. By land and by water the men left 
on June 22. Five days later they were joined 
by Joshua Pilcher, head of the Missouri Fur 
Company, with sixty men and two boats. 
Pilcher was eager to punish the Arikaras, for 
three years earlier they had robbed two of his 


The Pathfinder of the West, General 
John C. Fremont accompanied J. N. 
Nicollet on two expeditions into the Da- 
kotas. During the Civil War he was in 
command of the Department of the West, 
including troops on the Dakota frontier. 


trading posts near Big Bend. They continued 
their depredations and in March, 1823, had 
robbed a party of whites at one of the com- 
pany’s posts in Dakota, and finally 115 Ari- 
karas had attacked the trading post. They 
were repulsed with a loss of several wounded 
and two killed. 

Between the mouths of the Big Sioux and 
James one boat was wrecked with a loss of 
eight men, seventy muskets, and a_ large 
quantity of supplies. On American Island 
opposite Chamberlain they arrived at Fort Re- 
covery, where they were joined by a small band 
of Yankton Sioux eager to fight their old 
enemies, the Arikaras. Some days later about 
200 Hunkpapa Tetons offered their services 
and still other bands of Sioux were rumored to 
be on their way to join them. 

Leavenworth’s enlarged party spent sev- 
eral days organizing the troops and allies. The 
forces numbered about 800 fighting men and 
included regular troops, mountaineers, voy- 
ageurs, and Indians. Among the 800 were 
Ashley’s and Henry’s men, for they had de- 
scended the Missouri to meet Leavenworth’s 
expedition. As the combined groups now as- 


cended the river about 350 more Indians joined 
the party. Opposing them in the two Arikara 
villages were 600-800 warriors and between 


3,000 and 4,000 persons all told, men, women, 
and children. 


The attack began early on August 9 and 
lasted through the rith. Most of the killing 
was done by the Sioux and but little by the 
artillery of the soldiers. A treaty was drawn 
up by which the Arikaras agreed to restore 
property taken from Ashley and not to molest 
the traders in the future. The Arikaras and 
the United States also made mutual promises 
to live in peace with one another. 


The Indians did not restore enough of 
Ashley’s property or its equivalent, and this 
brought further trouble. The Sioux were dis- 
gusted with the weak measures taken by the 
Americans, and some of them stole six army 
mules and seven of Ashley’s horses. Pilcher 
and others were disgusted with the lack of 
vigor shown by Leavenworth in pressing the 
attack. In spite of warnings that the Arikaras 
would flee their village at night, Leavenworth 
took no precautions and awoke on the morning 
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of August 12 to find all had escaped except the 
aged mother of the fallen Chief Grey Eyes. 

Summing up the immediate results of the 
three-day battle, Chittenden wrote: “In the 
operations . . . the whites lost none in killed 
and but two slightly wounded. The Sioux 
lost two killed and seven wounded. 
Leavenworth thought that the Aricara_ loss 
amounted to fifty, but Pilcher was positive 
that it would not exceed thirty, including 
women and children, and of these thirteen had 
been killed by the Sioux. ‘The bombardment 
caused very few casualties. ... The cost of 
the expedition was only about $2,000, and the 
time consumed about seventy-five days. The 
experience of the troops cn the long march and 
the knowledge it gave them of the country 
Were among its most valuable results.” 

As the expedition left the area some one 
set the villages on fire. Leavenworth blamed 
Pilcher for this, but he denied it though he 
said he thought the burning was justifiable. 
The expedition reached Fort Atkinson by 
August 29, when Leavenworth issued a state- 
ment to his regiment: “The blood of our 
countrymen has been honorably avenged, the 
Aricaras humbled, and in such manner as will 
teach them and other Indian tribes to respect 
the American name and character.”’ 

Such optimism was not borne out by sub- 
sequent events. A few weeks later the Arikaras 
massacred several trappers near the Mandan 
villages. Several others were killed by them 
during the winter of 1823-24 in Nebraska, 
and similar outrages occurred frequently for 
many years thereafter. 

The disaster of 1823 caused Pilcher to 
withdraw the traders and trappers of the 
Missouri Fur Company from the upper Mis- 
sourl. In fact, he withdrew from all trade 
above the Omahas and retired to his main post 
at Council Bluffs. 

Ashley and Henry, however, decided to 
continue their upper Missouri efforts. Their 
forces were divided and one group, under 
Henry, made its way up the Grand River 
valley and thence across to the mouth of the 
Yellowstone, where it was planned to spend 
the winter. Jim Bridger and Hugh Glass were 
with this party. The other group, under 
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Jedediah Smith, traveled westward from Fort 
Kiowa, crossed the southern Black Hills and 
proceeded westward to the Wind River coun- 
try of Wyoming. Smith’s party included 
William L. Sublette, Thomas Fitzpatrick, 
James Clyman and Edward Rose. The Ashley 
forces, it will be noted, included some of the 
most remarkable western men ever brought 
together. Their wanderings in the next ten or 
fifteen years covered the entire west from 
Canada to Mexico. 

The Arikaras attacked the Grand River 
party, killing two men. Later, when about 
fifteen miles south of Lemmon, Glass was 
attacked by a grizzly bear and so badly 
mangled that he lay unconscious for five 
days. —I'wo men who were left to guard him, 
abandoned him and reported to Henry that he 
had died. Glass recovered enough to start his 


long crawl to Fort Kiowa, near Chamberlain, 
about 200 miles toward the southeast. He 
joined a party of trappers ascending the Mis- 
courl. Near the Mandan villages his com- 
panions were killed by the Arikaras and Glass 
was saved only when two Mandans on horse- 
back took him to nearby Fort Tilton. From 
there he went westward to join Henry’s party. 
Several months later he was in western Ne- 
braska, bound for Fort Atkinson with four 
companions. The group was attacked by 
Arikaras and Glass fled northeastward to 
Fort Kiowa. 

‘Trappers and traders in northern Utah, 
Colorado and Wyoming after 1823 often used 
a different route, passing through Nebraska, to 
go to and from their hunting area. This re- 
duced somewhat the number of fur traders 
passing through South Dakota. 

Henry retired from the fur trade in 1824 
and Ashley did so in 1826, having made a 
fortune of $80,000. Their successors con- 
tinued to reap huge profits from the business. 
In 1827 they cleared $20,000. By 1828 Ashley 
estimated that the total value of furs brought 
out to that date by himself or his successors 
amounted to $220,000. 

However, competition was increasing. In 
1827 Joshua Pilcher, representing the Mis- 
sourl Fur Company, again entered the field. 
In 1830 the Rocky Mountain Fur Company 


also entered. The American Fur Company 
and its U.M.O. branch were already provid- 
ing stiff competition. 


The ineffective Leavenworth campaign of 
1823 against the Arikaras was followed in 
1825 by the very successful Yellowstone ex- 
pedition, lead by General Henry Atkinson. In 
1824 Congress authorized treaties to be formed 
with various tribes of the Missouri valley. The 
expedition left St. Louis about March 20, 
1825, and, after a four week stop at Council 
Bluffs, set out again with eight keelboats each 
having a furbearing animal’s name — Beaver, 
Buffalo, Elk, Mink, Muskrat, Otter, Raccoon, 
and White Bear. 


The commission, which included Major 
Benjamin O’Fallon, the Indian agent, was 
escorted by 476 men, forty of whom were 
mounted. Without notable incident the ex- 
pediticn reached Fort Kiowa, where Wilson, a 
trader of the American Fur Company was in 
charge. Runners were sent out to call in all 
the Sioux tribes. When they arrived on June 
20 the soldiers paraded, treaties of friendship 
were signed, and presents were distributed 
among them, including a gun for each chief. 

A similar meeting took place near Fort 
Pierre with Cheyennes, Oglalas, and other 
Sioux. Near Whitlock Crossing another treaty 
was signed with a Sioux band called the Fire 
Hearts, numbering about 150 persons. A 
British medal was taken from one of the young 
men. At the Arikara villages a treaty was 
signed with the Arikaras and Hunkpapas. Still 
other treaties were made in North Dakota 
with the Mandans, Minnetarees, and Crows. 


As the expedition descended the Mais- 
sour! a keelboat was wrecked on a snag near 
the mouth of the James. This was the biggest 
military expedition which had up to this date 
ascended and descended the Missouri through 
South Dakota. ‘The commissioners felt that 
they had left a strong impression among the 
Indians of the friendship and military power 
of the United States. They found no evidence 
that the British were interfering with any of 
the tribes. General Atkinson recommended 
that, instead of building a military fort in 
the Dakotas, an occasional display of mili- 


tary force should take place there. His advice 
was followed for three decades. 

Meantime, the fur trade was enjoying its 
most prosperous years. Ashley alone was bring- 
ing down an average of a hundred packs of 
beaver furs a year for five years. The 500 
packs were worth $250,000 in St. Louis. A 
pack weighed about a hundred pounds. It was 
securely packed and wrapped to protect it from 
the weather. To move the heavy cargoes to 
St. Louis was a costly and perilous under- 
taking, and it is said that Ashley once offered 
a dollar a pound to any one who would insure 
him against loss during the transportation. 

The fur companies carried on their trade 
at a terrible cost in human lives. From 1822 
to 1829 inclusive one company alone lost 
seventy men, none of whom died a natural 
death. The losses of property amounted to 
probably $100,000. 

While the Missouri River was the main 
route of fur traders, another water system also 
saw much activity. This included the Missis- 
sippi, the Minnesota, the Red River of the 
North, and the lakes, Traverse and Big Stone, 
which linked them. These lakes first appeared 
on a map of 1701. As noted earlier, the area 
may have been visited by Duluth as early as 
1679 and by DeLusignan in 1745. 

Fur trading posts of the French are said 
to have been established near Elk Point by 
1755 and a post abandoned at Flandreau in 
1763. These were reached from the north by 
way of the lakes and rivers mentioned above. 

Henry S. Morris, a local historian of the 
boundary lake region, wrote: “It is certainly 
known that Robert Dickson, an agent of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, was located on the 
east side of Lake Traverse, about five miles 
north of Browns Valley, in 1800... . 

“Trading posts were presumably where 
they would be easy of access for the transpor- 
tation of goods, and where trade could be most 
easily carried on with the Indians. It so hap- 
pened that in the early part of the past cen- 
tury the Indians of this vicinity were located 
principally on the Dakota side of Big Stone, 
in the valley between the two lakes, on the 
west side of Traverse, on Enemy Swim and 


Buffalo Lakes, and in the Veblen neighbor- 
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hood. Hence trading posts naturally were 
on the west side of Big Stone Lake.” 

A branch of the Red River flows out of 
the north end of Lake Traverse. In 1805 the 
Northwest Company in a census found that 
fifty-six white men were fur trading on the 
upper Red River, some of whom seemingly 
must have been at the boundary lakes. Fifty- 
two of the men were married to Indian women 
and their children numbered eighty-two. The 
Indians of the upper Red River were given as 
1,170 men, 1,200 women, and 2,500 children. 

Early in the 1800’s Murdock Cameron 
was in the boundary lakes region. In 1805 he 
sold rum there in defiance of the government 
order prohibiting its sale to the Indians. In 
the fall of 1808 Thomas Anderson visited the 
region and hunted buffalo there before winter- 
ing at Lac qui Parle on the upper Minnesota 
River, about twenty-five miles east of the state 
boundary line. 

In 1805 Robert Dickson formed a fur 
company. He had a post on the east shore of 
Lake Traverse oppcsite the favorite camp site 
of Chief Red Thunder, his Yanktonais brother- 
in-law. During the War of 1812, Dickson, 
a Scot, was active on the British side, enlisting 
as many Indians as he could to fight the 
Americans. Among these were Red Thunder, 
his son, Waneta, and twenty-two Sisseton 
Sioux from South Dakota. 

On the first day of 1813 Dickson was 
appointed by the British as agent for the In- 
dians west of the Mississippi at a salary of 
£200 sterling per year. Red Thunder, Waneta, 
and sixteen Sisseton Sioux supported the 
British at Fort Stephenson in Ohio, where 
Waneta showed great bravery and daring, 
though receiving nine gunshot wounds. When 
the war was over, Dickson in 1815 again took 
up his residence near Browns Valley. Doane 
Robinson states: 

“The events of the war of 1812 had been 
disastrous to Dickson’s fortunes; his business 


was destroyed and he found himself . . . com- 
pelled to start over again. With Scotch dog- 
gedness, he went at it... his business was 


largely on the South Dakota side. His presence 
in the Dakota country was a source of great 
anxiety to the American officers at Prairie du 
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Chien. The United States Indian agent at 
that place reports: “Iwo entire bands and a 
part of a third have deserted us and joined 
Dickson, who has distributed to them large 
quantities of Indian presents, together with 
flags, medals, etc.’”’ 

By 1816 Dickson had closely associated 
himself with another Scot, Lord Selkirk, who 
had a grandiose scheme of turning the entire 
Red River valley as far south as Big Stone 
Lake into a British colony jutting into Amer- 
ican territory. Selkirk had a grant of land 
from the Hudson’s Bay Company to carry 
cut his plan. Dickson was to import all the 
Indians he could induce to move there and 
to employ well-established fur traders. He 
was successful in 1817 in inducing sixty or 
so of Little Crow’s band to leave the Twin 
City area for their new home. 

These plans were doomed to disappoint- 
ment. In 1818 the British and Americans 
agreed that the present Canadian boundary 
should be fixed, thus eliminating the boundary 
lakes from Hudson’s Bay Company control. 
Dickson was arrested, taken to St. Louis for 
trial, but was released. Selkirk died in 1820 
and Dickson himself died in 1823. 

A year earlier, in 1822, Dickson, Joseph 
Renville, and others formed the Columbia Fur 
Company which was destined to have a life of 
five years. It had trading posts at the mouths 
of the Vermillion, James, and Niobrara 
Rivers, and at other points, though the chief 
post and general depot was on Lake Traverse. 
Joseph LaFramboise’s post at Flandreau prob- 
ably belonged to this company, as well as one 
near Aberdeen. There were also posts at the 
Mandan villages near Bismarck, at Fort Look- 
out near Chamberlain, at Council Bluffs, and 
even at Prairie du Chien and Green Bay 
in Wisconsin. 

Strong competition was encountered from 
Astor’s American Fur Company until 1827, 
when the Columbia company was taken over 
by it. The uniting of the two was advan- 
tageous to both. The Columbia name was 
dropped and “U.M.O.,” meaning Upper Mis- 
souri Outfit, took its place and continued in 
use for the next twenty years. Many of the 
Columbia men were continued in the U.M.O., 


whose field of activity was the Missouri above 
Sioux City. After 1828 the American Fur 
Company and its U.M.O. part greatly ex- 
tended its control far up the river. By 1832 
the upper Missouri valley was as fully oc- 
cupied with traders as it ever came to be by 
the American Fur Company. Donald Me- 
Kenzie was the chief agent and organizer of 
the fur trade in this area. 

This company brought the first steam- 
boat into the region in 1831. The Yellow- 
stone, after some difficulty near Bon Homme 
Island, reached Fort Tecumseh on June 19, 
1831. About four weeks later it was again 
at St. Louis “with a full cargo of buffalo robes, 
furs and peltries, besides 10,000 pounds of buf- 
falo tongues.” 

The following year the Yellowstone 
reached Fort Tecumseh on May 31, and while 
there the post .was christened Fort Pierre in 
honor of the trader, Pierre Chouteau, Jr., who 
was a passenger on the boat. The name has 
continued unchanged since then. The boat con- 
tinued up to the Montana boundary line, and 
thereafter river steamers became an accepted 
part of the fur trade. 

Two passengers in 1832 became famous. 
George Catlin, the artist, painted many Indian 


“On this spot stood Colon Camp- 
bell Fur Post 1822-28. The very 
important Sioux Waneta was born 
near here 1794-1848.” This mark- 
er in northeastern South Dakota 
denotes an epoch described in this 
chapter. 


scenes. Joseph La Barge for the next half 
century was identified with the commerce of 
the Missouri valley. 

The boundary lakes saw their first white 
soldiers in 1823. On July 9 Major Stephen 
H. Long left Fort Snelling with a party of 
twenty-one soldiers, several scientists and 
others. ‘They ascended the Minnesota until 
they were near St. Peter where nine soldiers 
were sent back, leaving a party of twenty-four 
to proceed with twenty-one horses. On July 
22 they reached Big Stone Lake and half way 
up its western side they visited the trader, 
Hazen P. Mooers, who had been at Hartford 
Beach since 1819. They also visited the Co- 
lumbia Fur Company’s post on the east side 
of Lake Traverse. They left the lake with an 
addition of five men on July 26 and descended 
the Red River to the Canadian border, which 
they had been ordered to determine. 

While near the boundary lakes Long’s 
party met friendly Indians including the hand- 
some Chief Waneta, then twenty-eight years 
of age. Until his death in 1848 Waneta kept 
the whole region in a state of excitement. 

It is likely that one to several traders were 
at the boundary lakes continually after 1817. 
Some were with the Columbia Fur Company, 
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others were independent. Among these were 
Dickson, Graham, Bourke, Renville, Jefferies, 
Mooers, Colburn, La Framboise, Campbell, 
Fidler, Frenier, and Fisher, all of whom were 
there before 1830, though some were also there 
after that date. It is said that during 1820-21 
there were five rival traders in the boundary 
lakes region. 


Another post to which the Sioux of South 
Dakota took their trade was nearby at Lac qui 
Parle. This was.a wider portion of the Min- 


-nesota River about twenty-five miles east of 


the state boundary and thirty-three miles south- 
east of Big Stone Lake. 
‘Thomas Anderson wintered there in 1808- 


o9, and Murdock Cameron had a post there 
for a number of years before his death in 1811, 
after which it is probable that one of Dickson’s 
associates took possession of it until after the 
War of 1812, when Joseph Renville, Jr., 
traded there. In 1816 and 1817 James H. 
Lockwood wintered there, followed by Mooers 
and Robinson in 1820-27. Renville first built 
a house there in 1826 and was there contin- 
ually until his death in 1846. His influence 
was felt for a hundred and more miles around. 
He was also of great help to the Protestant 
missionaries, Rev. Stephen R. Riggs, Dr. 
‘Thomas 8. Williamson, and others, after their 
arrival about 1835. 

There were other traders in eastern South 


Dakota. One had a post probably from 1822 
to 1827, about twenty miles north of Aber- 
deen. It was probably manned by Colin Camp- 
bell of the Columbia Fur Company. In 1826 
there were strong posts at the mouth of the 
Big Sioux and the James, and from 1822 to 
1827 LaFramboise, probably working for the 
Columbia Company, had a post at Flandreau. 
Philander Prescott wintered at Flandreau in 
1832-33, while LaFramboise wintered on the 
upper Big Sioux. In 1835-36 he had a post 
at “Twin Lakes in northwest Deuel County, 


where Francois LaBathe succeeded him for a 
year or so. 

By 1826 Zephyr Rencontre had estab- 
lished several trading posts on the James River, 
probably in its lower reaches. In Brown 
County there was also the Oakwood settle- 
ment where Dickson’s half-breed son, William, 
Wintered in 1832-33. 

Joseph Renshaw Brown, later noted in 
Minnesota history, first arrived at his post on 
the west side of Big Stone Lake in 1835. In 
1845 he had a post at Sieche, or Bad, Hollow 
on the boundary between Marshall and 
Roberts Counties. The next year he was at 
nearby Buffalo Lake. He was working for the 
American Fur Company in 1835 and had 
other posts tributary to his own, including one 
in southern Brown County where a log hut 
was built in the fall of 1835. It was occupied 
by Pierre LeBlanc who trapped and traded 
with a small stock of goods. The next fall 
LeBlanc returned to his post on the James to 
find that his store building had burned, so he 
moved to a point a mile farther south. A 
quarrel with an Indian led to his being killed 
there during the winter. The post was aban- 
doned but soon after another post was started 
about twelve miles northeast of Aberdeen with 
a trader wintering there until 1842 or later. 

In mid-July, 1839, J. N. Nicollet and 
Fremont’s small exploring expedition reached 
the James River, guided by William Dickson 
and Louison Freniere, both of whom had re- 
cently traded in the region. They arrived at a 
spot close to, or perhaps identical with, the 
trading post of the deceased LeBlanc. This 
was perhaps Oakwood settlement, or Otuhu 
Oju, where Dickson had wintered in 1832-33, 
and it was duly noted on the explorers’ map. 

In his account Nicollet wrote: “If the 
Indian traders have hitherto selected positions 
south of Otuhu-oju, it was doubtless because 
of its more easy navigation into the Missouri.” 
This seems to indicate that traders were more 


Dances which were part of the religious life of the Indians often startled the early explorers. 
Carl Bodmer, who accompanied Maximilian on his visit to the Mandans in 1833 recorded this in- 


terpretation of the buffalo dance. 
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accustomed to trade at points much farther 
south along the James than scuthern Brown 
County. 

Nicollet also noted that Indians going 
during their winter chase across the Coteau 
des Prairies to the Coteau du Missouri always 
crcessed the James where the Elm River joins 
it, because of the timber growing on its banks 
and forks, but also in expectation of meeting 
with game. Nicollet wrote: 

“The trading post of Ft. Pierre 
occasionally sends an agent to barter with these 
migratory Indians. It was in this capacity that 
Louison Freniere spent among them the win- 
ter of 1836-37, during which he encountered 
some trying difficulties. “he buffaloes did not 
make their appearance that winter and the 
small-pox spread itself among all the tribes 
that frequent this region, to their extermina- 
tion. 

“He was left without provisions and with 
no other resource than that afforded by the 
roots of plants which he managed to dig up 
from beneath the snow. The men attached to 
his own service died of hunger; and when the 
spring came his house was surrounded by dead 
bodies, alone, amidst this ravage of cold, hun- 
ger and disease.”’ 

Francis Raundelle, according to his son, 
had a post near Redfield about 1846 or 1847, 
though another source gives the date as early 
as 1835 and states he was there for nine years. 
Raundelle also had a post near Waubay, prob- 
ably in the late 1850’s. 

Norman W. Kittson, from 1843 until 
about 1848, had his main trading post at Big 
Stone Lake; three others scattered about the 
region were tributary to it. 

‘Two explorations of J. N. Nicollet and 
Fremont in eastern and central South Dakota 
should be mentioned. Starting from Fort 
Snelling they made their way to Pipestone 
Quarry, north to Lake Benton, and entered 
southeastern Brookings County on July 7, 
1838. The party consisted of about twenty 
persons, ten vehicles, and_ eleven horses. 
Nicollet was a French scientist of note and 
with him was a German botanist, Charles 
Geyer. Fremont was getting his first training 
as one of the greatest explorers of the West. 
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Two other educated white men also were 
present but most of the expedition consisted 
cf the four mixed-breeds, Joseph LaFramboise, 
Joseph Renville, Jr., William Dickson, 
Louison Freniere, three of their wives, an In- 
dian boy, a number of cart drivers of French 
or mixed-blood. 

They crossed Brookings County toward 
the northwest, exploring Oakwood, Albert, 
Poinsett and Dry Lakes, but saw no Indians 
until they reached the Lakes of the “Two 
Woods, Chanonpa, in northwest Deuel 
County, on July 10. Two-thirds of the fifty 
lodges of Sisseton who resided there were away 
hunting. After a very friendly visit of a day or 
two the expedition traveled east to Lac qui 
Parle. ‘They saw no buffalo on the trip but 
saw signs of where they had recently been. 

This mapping and exploring expedition 
was so successful that Nicollet and Fremont 
were again commissioned to do further work. 
They left St. Louis on April 4, 1839, and ar- 
rived at Fort Pierre on June 12, where they 
remained for a time writing their journals 
and making preparations. Leaving Fort Pierre 
the party consisted of nineteen persons, thirty- 
three horses and ten carts. On July 6 they 
reached the James River valley and reached 
the river itself on July 10 at Oakwood settle- 
ment, Otuhu Oju. They ascended the James 
to Devils Lake and returned south by way 
of the Coteau des Prairies through eastern 
Marshall and Day counties to Big Stone Lake 
and Lac qui Parle. 

As a result of these two expeditions a map 
of Minnesota and the eastern Dakotas was 
produced which was not excelled for decades 
afterward. “The region was becoming better 
known. In 1844 Captain James Allen set 
forth with an army expedition of fifty-seven 
men from Fort Des Moines to ascend to the 
source of the Des Moines River near Lake 
Shetek. From there in September he went 
west to the Big Sioux near Flandreau and 
down that river to its mouth near Sioux City. 


Captain Allen reported that, when 
twenty-five miles west of Lake Shetek in Min- 
nesota, “we struck the range of the buffalo, 
and continued in it to the Big Sioux River, 
and down that river 86 miles. Below that we 


could not see any recent signs of them. We 
found antelope in the same range with the 
buffalo, but no elk, and very seldom a common 
deer. While among the buffalo, we killed as 
many as we wanted, and without trouble. . . 
“I was surprised at not meeting more 
Sioux Indians. We penetrated their country 
very far, saw numerous trails and other signs 
of them, but only came actually in contact with 
two small roving parties on the Big Sioux; and 
we came upon these so suddenly that they 
were forced to meet us. “They were much 
alarmed; approached us with great timidity, 
and, not withstanding our assurances of 
friendship, seemed to wish to get rid of us as 
soon as possible... . 
“This expedition 
duced a great moral effect upon these Indians, 


must have pro- 


as showing them conclusively that we can 
easily throw cavalry enough into the heart of 
their country to chastise them for any wrong 
they may do to our people and government.” 
They camped for two nights about two 
miles northwest of Sioux Falls while they 
searched for twelve horses and mules which 
disappeared during the night, believed stolen 
by the Sioux. The falls of the Big Sioux were 
visited and described. Eight of the twelve 


Colonel Henry Leavenworth commanded 
the first Army expedition against Indian 
tribes in Dakota when he led his troops 
up the Missouri to battle the Arikara. 


horses were found before continuing south- 
ward. 

The following year, 1845, Captain Edwin 
V. Sumner took a company of soldiers from 
Fort Atkinson in Iowa to a point near St. 
Peter, Minnesota, where they were joined by 
Captain James Allen and his company. They 
marched up the Minnesota valley, reaching 
Big Stone Lake July 1. Their purpose was to 
discover and arrest some Sioux who had killed 
a white man and robbed a few others. 

They left the lake on July 7 and the fol- 
lowing day arrested three of the murderers as 
the soldiers, apparently, were west of Lake 
‘Traverse, en route north to Devils Lake. Be- 
fore they returned to the St. Peter area they 
were able to arrest the Indian who had stolen 
horses near Sioux Falls the year before. Thus, 
the white man’s justice was reaching far into 
the Indian country. 

Henry H. Sibley, writing of the decade or 
so after he took charge of the posts in 1835 at 
the boundary lakes and elsewhere, stated that 
the vast territory “was of importance only as 
a region producing in abundance wild animals 


valuable for their furs and skins. ... The 
numerous lakes and marshes were the breeding 
places of myriads of wild fowl... . Many of 
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the younger men who sought employment with 
the fur companies were, like myself, more at- 
tracted to the wild region by a love of ad- 
venture and of the chase, than by any prospect 
of pecuniary gain. There was always enough 
of danger, also, to give zest to the extreme 


frontier life. ... There were perils of prairie 
fires and of food, from evil-disposed savages, 
and ... wild beasts... . War was the normal 


condition of the powerful bands of Dakotas 
and Chippewas, and the white man falling in 
with a war party of these belligerent tribes 
might deem himself fortunate if he could save 
his life by sacrifice of whatever property he 
possessed. The traveler and the hunter... 
were compelled to trust to their skill in con- 
structing rafts or in swimming, for crossing the 
numerous streams, and to the compass, or to 
the sun and stars, to direct their course. 
Nature . . . unveiled her beauties on every 
SId ese ee.e 

Charles E. Flandreau, who arrived in the 
region in 1853 and at once became well ac- 
quainted with many of the fur traders, wrote 
of them: 

“T have seen a good deal of the old 
voyageurs. Many of them and their descend- 
ants were . . . mostly Scotchmen, Canadian 
Frenchmen, and half-breeds. It was usual to 
fit out a crew with boats and a cargo in the 
spring, and to send them off on expeditions to 
exchange their goods for furs, not expecting to 
see them or hear from them again for a whole 
year. When after this long absence they re- 
turned with their rich load of fine furs, they 
were absolutely sure to account for every dol- 
lar that had been entrusted to them. There 
was a devotion to duty and a fidelity to their 
employers displayed by these men_ that 
amounted to heroism and chivalry. To risk 
their lives in the defense or protection of their 
employers’ property, and frequently to die in 
such cause, was deemed by these loyal men as 
A braver, 
hardier, truer race of men was never known 
in any land.” 

Rev. Samuel W. Pond, a Presbyterian 
missionary among the Sioux after 1834, wrote 
of the traders: ‘“‘Many of them were men of no 
ordinary ability. Ihe American Fur Company 


simply a part of their duty. . 
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did not entrust thousands of dollars’ worth of 
goods to irresolute, rash, or weak-minded men, 
to be carried hundreds of miles away from all 
protection of law and authority, where all 
might be lost by the action or inaction of a 
stupid, rash, or timid man.” 

The Indians of the Dakotas and North- 
west soon became very dependent upon the 
traders for the goods they secured in exchange 
for furs. Regarding this Mr. Pond wrote: 
“They understand very well their dependence 
on fur traders, and there was no other sub- 
ject to which their chiefs so often alluded in 
their speeches. On all occasions, the young 
men were warned not to do any mischief to 
the whites lest the trade should be inter- 
rupted. “They had once long ago suffered 
severely in consequence of the withdrawal of 
the traders, caused by the murder of one of 
their number, and they never forgot the les- 
son. When their supply of ammunition was 
cut off, they were not only unable to use fire- 
arms in hunting, but they were at the mercy 
of their enemies... . 

“There is a belief, generally prevalent, 
that the goods furnished to the Indians were 
of little value, consisting chiefly of paints, 
beads, earrings, and other trinkets; but that has 
not been the case... . for a long time, if ever. 
They received annually from the traders large 
quantities of valuable goods. Their blankets 
and other clothing were strong and durable, 
made expressly for them, and just such as 
they needed. The same is true of all the 
weapons and tools which were furnished to 
them. ‘Their guns, kettles, axes, hoes, etc., 
were well adapted to their wants. Most of 
their peltries went to pay for such articles as 
have been mentioned, and but a small portion 
for ornaments. 

“With regard to the prices paid for these 
goods, the fur merchants doubtless made what 
profit they could, but there was no monopoly 
of the trade. On the contrary, there ‘was 
spirited competition .. . and the Indians knew 
enough to carry their peltries where they could 
get the most for them. 

‘““As a class the men engaged in the fur 
trade were . . . honorable and fair in their 
dealings. .. .” 


ee 


A slightly different point of view is given 
by Major Lawrence Taliaferro whose duty, as 
Indian agent for the government from 1819 to 
1840, was to protect the rights of the Indians. 
Referring to the period before his time as 
agent, he wrote. 

“The system of Indian trade had been for 
years and still was more oppressive apparently 
than seemed needful. The price of goods of all 
kinds suited to the wants of the Indians were 
enormous, and when a hunter could not pay 
his credit in full during the fall and winter 
months, in the spring his guns, traps, kettles, 


rat spears, and even his hatchets, were de- 


manded of him. Of this hardship the Indians 
complained to the agent of these traders, and 
no wonder, for their unfeeling, heartless course 
of oppression deprived them of the means of 
supporting their families on their spring hunt. 
We do not think this course of action was 


” 


general among the traders... . 


At each scattered trading post the white 
traveler was made welcome and received any- 
thing he needed to speed him on his way. This 
was especially true of the post at Lac qui 
Parle, to which point any Indians living in the 
central eastern part of South Dakota probably 
went to sell their furs. Like the more impor- 
tant trading posts, Renville’s was enclosed by 
a high picket fence of the nature of a stock- 
ade, which was loop-holed for musketry. “The 
American Fur Company post at Lake Traverse 
was of similar construction as were a few 
along the Missouri. Though some of these 
posts were dignified with the name of forts, 
no soldiers were stationed there. 


Chittenden wrote of the several methods 
used for procuring furs as follows: ‘““The one 
generally resorted to, and which on the whole 
yielded the largest results, was by traffic with 
the Indians. The first thought of the trader 
on going to a tribe of Indians was to supply 
himself with those articles which he knew 
had an attraction for the native fancy. ... 


“All the fur companies regularly em- 
ployed hunters and trappers who killed buffalo 
and caught beaver and gathered such other 
furs as came in their way. These men worked 
at fixed wages, and the product of their labor 
belonged to the company. No goods were 
brought into the country for furs taken in this 
Way, except in payment of the men’s wages.... 


“A third source... was the free hunter 
and trapper. These men worked on their own 
account, being bound to no company, and gen- 
erally sold the products of their labor at some 
regular trading post. ... A large portion of 
the payment for their furs . . . was in the form 
of articles required for new outfits, and for 
tobacco and liquor. The free trappers worked 
only in the finer kinds of fur.” 


Chittenden states that the fur trade 
flourished to its greatest extent in the thirty- 
seven years from 1807 to 1843. It was then 
that fur-bearing animals were most plentiful, 
— hunters, trappers, and traders most aggres- 
sive, — and profits highest. ‘There was a 
sharp decline in the price of beaver skins in the 
1840’s when men of London and New York 
and other large centers no longer continued to 
wear beaver hats. 
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A Territory With Many Flags 


by Samuel E. Dicks 


“A country transformed from the hunting ground of 


the Indian, the scene of the chase and war dance... 


The central third of our nation, including 
what is now South Dakota, became United 
States territory when the French government 
of Napoleon sold Louisiana Territory to the 
United States in 1803. However, before this 
time the vast area of land that comprised 
Louisiana Territory was owned or claimed 
by first, Spain; second, France; third, Spain, 
and fourth, France again before it was sold by 
France to the United States. Let us briefly, 
therefore, trace the ownership of this territory 
that came to be the heart of our nation and 
from which South Dakota was carved. 

The first country to claim this region 
was Spain which claimed all of the interior of 
the North American continent, including 
Louisiana Territory, on the basis of the ex- 
plorations of Columbus and, more particularly, 
Coronado, who had explored the southwestern 
part of what is now the United States as far 
northeasterly as Kansas in 1540-41. ‘This 
claim remained undisputed for more than a 
hundred years although Spain did nothing to 
protect it in the way of settlements or further 
explorations. 

France, however, carried on more exten- 
sive explorations in the latter seventeenth cen- 
tury and early eighteenth century. Robert 
Cavalier, better known as Sieur de la Salle, 
explored the Mississippi to its mouth in 1682. 
In the following years other Frenchmen from 
Canada explored the upper or northern Mis- 
sissippi valley and built up trading posts and 
missions. The first French explorers known to 
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have explored South Dakota were the Veren- 
drye brothers, who, with two other men, ex- 
plored western South Dakota in 1742-43. 
‘They stated in their journal that they buried 
a leaden plate on a Missouri River bluff in 
March, 1743. The plate was found by two 
amazed school children on a hill near Fort 
Pierre in February, 1913, and is now in pos- 
session of the State Historical Society at 
Pierre. ‘he plate, engraved in Latin and 
French, claimed this region for the French 
king. France founded the city of New Orleans 
in February, 1718, which soon became the 
seat of government of Louisiana ‘Territory. 
Other French settlements continued to develop 
along the Mississippi River and its tributaries 
and France claimed the entire Mississippi 
valley eastward to the Appalachian Moun- 
tains. 

France’s influence in the New World 
was virtually destroyed, however, by her defeat 
in the French and Indian War. By the Treaty 
of Paris, 1763, ending the French and Indian 
War, the area between the Appalachian Moun- 
tains and the Mississippi River was ceded by 
the French to the British who possessed it 
until the American Revolution when it became 
part of the new United States. Settlers from 
the U. S. poured into this area following the 
Revolution and such states as Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee and Ohio were soon carved from it. 

The French territory west of the Mis- 
sissippi and the Isle of Orleans (the location 
of New Orleans at the mouth of the Missis- 
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sipp! River) were ceded by the French mon- 
arch to his cousin, the king of Spain, in the 
secret Treaty of Fontainebleau on November 
3, 1762. The provisions of the Treaty of Fon- 
tainebleau were not announced until eighteen 
months after the treaty had been signed when 
the French king so advised his director-general 
in Louisiana Territory. The French settlers 
protested vehemently against the change and 
when the first Spanish governor, Don Antonio 
de Ulloa, arrived in 1766 he was refused the 
reins of government by the French inhabitants 
and was ordered two years later to leave. King 
Charles III of Spain then sent Alexandro O’- 
Reilly, a man of tough fiber, who executed 
some of the rebels and imprisoned others. 
Obtaining the title of “The Bloody O'Reilly,” 
he put down all opposition by 1770. After he 
restored order he appointed many prominent 
Frenchmen to high places in the government, 
gained the respect of the French inhabitants, 
and the ‘Territory prospered. During the 
thirty-four years of Spanish rule the popula- 
tion of Louisiana ‘Territory increased from 
about 10,000 people in 1770 to 50,000 in 1803. 
The fur trade was reorganized and greatly im- 
proved. The focal point for fur trade in the 
land west of the Mississippi including the vast 
Missouri River valley was St. Louis, which 
was also the center of the Spanish government 
in upper Louisiana. French fur traders ex- 
tended from St. Louis up the Missouri River 
as far north as the Mandan villages in what 
is now North Dakota. 

As France recovered from her defeat in 
the French and Indian War she wanted to re- 
establish her New World Empire. In 1783, 
1795, 1797, 1798 and again two years later, 
France carried on negotiations with Spain to 
regain Louisiana Territory. Finally on Oc- 
tober 1, 1800, the Treaty of San Ildefonso was 
concluded between France and Spain whereby 
for various favors Spain was to return Loui- 
siana Territory to France. The actual posses- 
sion of the country remained in the hands of 
Spain until November 30, 1803. France main- 
tained a representative in New Orleans and it 
was felt, between the years of 1800 and 1803, 
that the actual transfer to France would occur 
very soon. It was during this time that suc- 
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cessful negotiations between the United States 
and France for the purchase of Louisiana were 
concluded. 

Earlier, American settlers east of the Mis- 
sissippi River, who had to use the Mississippi 
and the port at New Orleans to get their 
products to market, had difficulty with the 
Spanish who threatened to close the port of 
New Orleans. This had been temporarily 
resolved by a treaty with Spain in 1795, which 
gave the Americans the right to deposit goods 
at New Orleans, with the privilege of export- 
ing goods without paying duty. This was to 
continue unless the Spanish found it contrary 
to their interests. The Americans enjoyed the 
right of deposit for seven years. However, in 
December, 1802, after the sale of Louisiana 
‘Territory but before the French government 
actually tcok over, President Thomas Jeffer- 
son received word that the Spanish Intendant 
had closed the port. Some western Americans 
talked of war and the President knew he must 
regain these rights and, if possible, gain control 
of New Orleans. Jefferson and many other 
Americans were not only vitally alarmed with 
the need of having the port at New Orleans, 
but were also fearful of this western territory 
being sold to France. Spain, although not the 
best of neighbors, was weak and no menace 
to the United States. However, France was a 
mighty power ruled by the ambitious Na- 
poleon. 

President Jefferson sent James Monroe, 
with special powers, to Paris to join the Amer- 
ican minister, Robert Livingston, in carrying 
out negotiations for the purchase of New Or- 
leans. Jefferson thought France would refuse 
and had directed Monroe, if France refused, 
to then go to London and make an alliance 
with Napoleon’s enemy, Britain. Instead, 
Napoleon greatly surprised the Americans by 
offering to sell, not merely New Orleans, but 
all of Louisiana Territory. The French dic- 
tator had hoped to use Louisiana Territory as 
a wheat growing province to supply the im- 
portant French sugar colony at Santo Domingo 
in the West Indies. The French were unable 
to control the former slaves of the island, 
however, and re-establish rule after a rebellion. 
Therefore, Lcouisiana seemed less important to 


THE TRANSFER OF UPPER LOUISIANA 


This diorama, commemorative of the March, 1804, event, is on exhibit in the Old Court House 


in St. Louis. 


Napoleon after this loss. He was also planning 
to resume war against Britain and did not 
want to hazard British capture of New Or- 
leans. He could also use the money from the 
sale to strengthen French projects in Europe. 
Napoleon offered to sell the vast area that ex- 
tended from New Orleans to the present state 
of Montana for fifteen million dollars and 
Livingston and Monroe immediately signed 
the treaty. 

(The northeastern tip of South Dakota 
and some portions of North Dakota were not 
included in the Louisiana Purchase. ‘This 
area, which does not drain into the Mississippi 
River, was part of Canada, a British posses- 
sion. “The area came under United States 
sovereignty when the United States and 
Britain entered an agreement determining the 
United States-Canada boundary in 1818.) 

The treaty for purchase was received by 
Jefferson July 14, 1803, and he called a special 
session of Congress for October 17 for ratifica- 
tion. On November 30, 1803, France formally 
took possession of the government at New 
Orleans as had been provided in the Treaty 
of San Ildefonso, and held possession of the 
country from November 30 until December 
20. On that day M. Laussat, the French rep- 
resentative at New Orleans, transferred Loui- 
siana Territory to the United States which was 
represented by Governor William Claiborne 
and Major General James Wilkinson. ‘Trans- 


fers at other gcverning points occurred in 
later months. 

St. Louis, then a small village of French- 
men near where the Missouri and Mississippi 
Rivers joined, was the seat of government for 
upper Louisiana which included what is now 
South Dakota. The Spanish government at 
St. Louis was headed by Colonel Charles De 
Hault DeLassus, lieutenant governor of Upper 
Louisiana, a Frenchman by birth although a 
servant to the king of Spain. On March 9, 
1804, American troops crossed the Mississippi 
River to St. Louis and marched to the Govern- 
ment House where Captain Amos Stoddard, 
representing both the French Republic and the 
United States of America, was received with 
due ceremony by Lieutenant Governor De- 
Lassus in the presence of the citizens of the 
village. DeLassus, speaking for the Spanish 
government, issued this brief proclamation to 
the French inhabitants: 


Inhabitants of Upper Louisiana: By the 
King's command, I am about to deliver up 
this post and its dependencies; the flag under 
which you have been protected for a period 
of nearly thirty-six years is to be withdrawn. 
From this moment you are released from the 
oath of fidelity you took to support it. The 
fidelity and courage with which you have 
guarded and defended it will never be for- 
gotten, and in the character of representative 
I entertain the most sincere wishes for your 
perfect prosperity. 
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The ‘Territory was then transferred to 
France with Captain Stoddard acting as 
“Agent and Commissioner” of the French Re- 
public. The flag of Spain was then lowered 
and that of France raised. A salute was fired 
and the quarters of the fort were turned over 
to the American troops as the flag of the 
United States was then raised on the staff in 
place of that of France. 

Most of the villagers were French, many 
of them having left their homeland 30 or 40 
years earlier. It was not surprising, therefore, 
having spent so many years under Spanish rule, 
that they shed tears as the French flag flew 
over Upper Louisiana for a few brief moments. 
‘They would have preferred the flag to remain 
rather than be replaced by the American flag. 
However, as other American settlers whose 
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roots were in the countries of Europe, the New 
World Frenchmen soon came to appreciate 
their new nation and played a great part in 
the further development westward of the 
United States. 

The upper part of Louisiana Territory 
was organized into the Territory of Missouri 
in 1812. The area that came to be South 
Dakota, however, remained occupied only by 
Indian tribes, who carried on extensive fur 
trading. he land east of the Missouri River, 
meanwhile, became part of Michigan Terri- 
tory in 1834, Wisconsin Territory in 1836, 
Iowa Territory two years later and Minnesota 
Territory in 1849. The land west of the Mis- 
sour! River was unorganized until it became 
part of Nebraska Territory in 1854. 

Minnesota achieved statehood in 1858 
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The Louisiana Transfer took place on the St. Louis waterfront near the Old Cathedral. Only 
the Cathedral and Manuel Lisa’s warehouse remain of the original waterfront structures. 


with its present boundaries. Thus the area be- 
tween Minnesota’s western border and the 
Missouri River was not a part of any organ- 
ized territorial government. ‘his fact caused 
the formation of the Dakota Land Company 
which, hoping to organize a new territory, 
established settlements, including Sioux Falls 
and Flandreau, in the Sioux River valley in 
1857. The plan was to make Sioux Falls the 
capital and thus profit from higher property 
values as well as political power. A squatter 
government was established at Sioux Falls in 
1859 but was never recognized by Congress. 
Indians forced the abandonment of the settle- 
ments by 1862. 

While this unsuccessful attempt was being 
carried on to organize a new territory in the 
Sioux Valley new settlements were established 
in the rich Missouri River valley where the 
Yankton Sioux Indians had lived. A treaty 
was signed with the Sioux in 1858 placing 
them on a reservation in what is now Charles 
Mix County and paying them $1,600,000 for 
the rest of their land. When the treaty was 
ratified by the Senate in February, 1859, 
settlers gathered along the lowa and Nebraska 


borders. “The Indians insisted they did not 
have to leave for a year after the treaty took 
effect. Major A. H. Redfield, Indian agent 
of the Yanktons, solved the problem. He 
bribed the Indians with supplies and trinkets 
by, after handing out a few supplies at Yank- 
ton, telling them they would get the rest of the 
provisions at their new home at Greenwood 
Agency. Thus they trudged overland as his 
boat headed upstream to their new agency. 
This occurred on July 10, 1859. Settlers 
entered the new land at once and established 
settlements at Vermillion, Yankton and Bon 
Homme, and settled the nearby farmland. A 
movement began almost immediately to obtain 
Congressional approval for a territorial govern- 
ment. Success was obtained on March 2, 1861, 
when President James Buchanan, two days be- 
fore he left office, signed the bill creating Da- 
kota Territory. The new territory, created by 
what was called the Organic Act, encom- 
passed all of the land between Minnesota and 
the Rocky Mountains, north of Nebraska. 
Thus, after being a part of many nations and 
territories, Dakota Territory emerged. 
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Start With One Cabin 


by Doris Alsgaard 


... the eye will rest contented upon the 


farm and workshop, the schoolhouse and church.” 


When the white settlers first came to the 
land we call South Dakota, they clustered 
along the rivers of the borders. The people 
coming from Minnesota stopped at the Big 
Sioux River, and the ones from farther south 
or east went up the Big Sioux or the Missouri. 
From the north, English and French Ca- 
nadians came down the Red River. 

The first white town was Sioux Falls, 
laid out in the spring of 1857 by Iowans. Be- 
for the summer was over, they were joined by 
a group from St. Paul, some of whom founded 
Flandreau and Medary. Medary, which later 
burned and was abandoned, was close to 
present-day Brookings. 

The original Sioux Falls settlers were 
chased out by the Indians, but they returned 
in the fall with a sawmill and built a block- 
house. These men were “boomers,” members 
and employees of two land companies, one in 
Dubuque and one in St. Paul. They hoped 
to become wealthy by trading in the real es- 
tate of the towns they laid out. At this time, 
Dakota belonged to the Indians. Certain 
traders were allowed to live on Indian land; 
the rest were squatters. Since this was before 
the homestead act, these squatters were plan- 
ning to “pre-empt,’ a very similar procedure. 

That summer of 1857 there were three 
towns along the Big Sioux River—Sioux Falls, 
Flandreau, and Medary. “There were some 


wood-cutters living on Big Sioux Point, at 
the mouth of the Big Sioux. The trading 
post ferry was on the Iowa side. There was a 
ferry and trading post at Vermillion, and also 
at Yankton. The rest of the inhabitants of 
Dakota were Indians or soldiers. 

The next summer the Yankton Indians 
sold their lands to the United States for about 
twelve cents an acre, and the land between the 
Missouri River and Minnesota was available 
for settlement. There was a land rush as 
soon as news of the treaty got out. Eight men 
came up the river from Iowa and built cabins 
near the trading post at Yankton. Since the 
treaty was not yet official, the Indians had 
not moved, and the squatters had to sleep on 
the Nebraska side for safety. Sixteen families 
from Minnesota settled on Bon Homme 
Island, but the Army moved them to Nebras- 
ka and burned their homes. Over on the Big 
Sioux, the Indians burned Medary and Flan- 
dreau. The people from these two settlements 
scuttled to Sioux Falls and helped to build 
“Kortepod, 

The pioneers started for the wilderness 
in the spring when the ice was off the rivers 
and the snow was gone from the prairie. When 
winter came, everybody dug in and waited 
for spring. “The Missouri was the main high- 
way. When it was frozen, or when the water 
was low, the army used wagon trails connect- 


Beginning a town—this cabin was the start of Yankton—erected by George Fiske on the north- 


east corner of Third and Walnut. 
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Vermillion gambled on the capital, wound up with a territorial university. This is the view east 


in 18608. 


ing the forts, crossing at the ferries. These 
trails were impassable in the winter for wag- 


ons. 
If the pioneers came to the prairie too 


late in the year, the first winter was spent in 
a dug-out, scooped out of the side of a hill, 
something like a pit-silo, and roofed with sod 
laid over poles. People and stock often shared 
the dug-out. This peasant practice, unsanitary 
as it seems to us, conserved animal heat, which 
was important at a time when death by freez- 
ing was as common as death by automobile 
accident is now. In addition, keeping the live- 
stock in the dug-out protected it from preda- 
tors, two- and four-legged. 

The most important item on the Dakota 
farm was the water supply. Some farmers 
were lucky enough to have a spring; most dug 
a well, by hand. When the well was finished, 
they hauled up the water with a bucket on a 
rope. hey also caught water in barrels, and 
melted snow to eke out the supply. 

Life was not luxurious for the pioneers. 
At the earliest possible opportunity the fam- 
ily built a sodhouse, unless the homestead was 
in one of the few wooded areas in which a 
log cabin, usually of cottonwood, could be 
built. The sod walls were laid as much as four 
feet thick, and the floor was just prairie for 
a crop or two. When the budget would al- 
low, they bought some lumber, laid joists on 
the dirt, and nailed down boards. All stray 
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newspapers, after being thoroughly read, were 
pasted to the walls. For heat, the pioneer 
depended on buffalo and cow chips, sometimes 
twisted hay, and corncobs; for light, a rag 
burning in tallow and later kerosene lamps. A 
few brought furniture from “home.” Boxes 
and crates were used for cupboards, tables, and 
seats. On this basis the family built. As time 
permitted, bedrooms were added and the beds 
moved out of the original “family room.” 
Procurement of food and clothing was a 
big project for the pioneer family. “he wom- 
en and children milked the cow and tended 
the garden. Potatoes, carrots, sweet corn, cu- 
cumbers, cabbages, and onions were raised be- 
cause they could all be kept through the 
winter. “Tomatoes were not raised because 
everybody “knew” they were poisonous. Pota- 
toes and carrots were buried in the root cellar, 
often the original dug-out, and the onions 
were hung from the rafters. Sweet corn was 
dried in the sun or in the oven. Cabbage was 
made into sauerkraut and cucumbers into 
various pickles. The oldest boy, as soon as he 
could carry both the shotgun and a stick to 
rest it on for shooting, went out hunting for 
the small game that thrived on the prairie. 
Meat, both pork and beef, was put down in 
brine, or dried. Game was treated the same 
way. Milk was set to allow the cream to rise, 
to make butter. There were no mechanical sep- 
arators then. The skim milk was not allowed 


Gingerbread in home architecture reached a 
climax with this home of D. M. Inman in 
Vermillion. The tower blew off in a wind- 
storm during 1880. 


to go to waste. What the children didn’t 
drink was made into cottage cheese, or harder 
cheeses that would keep during the winter. 
The whey from cheese-making was fed to the 
pigs or chickens. Eggs were greased and put 
away in barrels of grain for the winter when 
the chickens wouldn’t lay. 

Bread-making was quite a job. After the 
wheat was threshed, it had to be hauled to 
the nearest mill, where it was ground on 
shares, then hauled back home in the farmer’s 
own sacks which his wife had made. When 
the housewife was going to make bread, she 
warmed the flour, added some of her ‘‘sponge”’ 
and potato-water and let it rise overnight, 
kneaded it down with some more flour in the 
morning, let it rise again, and baked it. Nat- 
urally, this was whole-wheat flour, but rye 
was treated the same way. The “sponge” was 
her own live yeast which couldn’t be allowed 
to get too cold. If it died, the housewife had 


to borrow a start from a neighbor, and this 
Was a disgraceful thing. 

‘The woman traded her butter and eggs 
for items she couldn’t make—for needles and 
thread, for blue jean cloth woven by southern 
mountain women, perhaps even for shoes. Dur- 
ing the Civil War, modern factory methods 
were applied to Army boots and then to shoes. 
About this time some genius noticed that the 
right and left feet were not the same shape, 
and started making shoes and boots to fit. 
Before this time, both shoes of a pair were 
shaped exactly alike. The home cobbler still 
made shoes for himself and his neighbors. In 
the winter, even marriageable girls went to 
town wearing sheepskin pacs. 

Every woman coming from the East 
brought her crinoline, or hoop. She always 
had to hang it under the eaves, outside the 
door, but she had it for dress-up occasions. 
When she had to sew a special dress, perhaps 


Watertown’s city hall dates from the 1880's. 
Its tower is typical of many court houses and 
city halls of that decade. 
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Sioux Falls had to begin twice. An Indian scare frustrated early efforts. By 1871 R. F. Petti- 
grew had his real estate business firmly established and a little later that same year the Cataract 
House made its appearance on what was to become Phillips Avenue. During the next few years 
business thrived. On the credit side Sioux Falls led the Territory in cultural endeavor. The di- 
vorce colony which flourished here is listed in the debit column of the city. 


Earliest of the white settlements in the Black Hills was the stockade of the Gordon party who 
arrived in December, 1874. General George Crook's Army detachment is shown at the stockade 


in 1870. 


for her daughter’s wedding, new-fangled paper 
patterns were available. So were sewing ma- 
chines using two threads, and sewing a lock- 
stitch that wouldn’t ravel. The sewing ma- 
chine had a handle on the fly-wheel, though, 
and if the seamstress wanted to use both 
hands to tend her sewing, she had to persuade 
someone else to turn the wheel for her. 
Clothes were washed in tubs, using a wash- 
board. It was a great day when the family 
could afford a mechanical washing machine, a 
wooden tub with a dasher worked by a long 
lever which the woman moved back and forth. 

For recreation winter evenings, the fam- 
ily sat around the iron stove. Girls of four 
knitted stockings, caps, and mittens. Older 
girls knitted sweaters, too. Mother always 
had mending, or perhaps a quilt to piece. The 
men were busy in a different fashion. Per- 
haps Father made a chair, using willow trunks 
for the frame, and weaving the seat and back 
of splints. The boys carved spoons, butter 
paddles, buttons, pegs, and tool handles. There 
was always harness to work on. While they 
worked, one member of the family read out 


loud to them, from the Bible or the classics. 
The neighbors rarely got together for 
sccial activities, because leisure time was a lux- 
ury. When they did get together, for a chari- 
vari, for instance, there was music. Someone 
always had a fiddle, and everybody could sing. 
‘They sang hymns, and they sang new words 
to such cld tunes as “Chicken Reel” and 
“Trish Washerwoman,” words that told about 
their homes: 
“We'll have a little cabin with the ground 
for the floor, 
A deer-skin for a window and a blanket for 
the door.” 


“The hinges are of leather and the win- 
dows are of glass, 

While the board roof lets the howling 
blizzards in!” 


“My house it is built of the national soil, 

The walls are erected according to Hoyle, 

The roof has -no pitch but is level and 
plain - 

And I always get wet when it happens to 
rain.” 
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Mitchell had its beginnings as a successor to Firesteel in 1881. By the middle of the decade it had 


assumed these proportions. 


Some of their songs describe their life: 
“When I’m a-reaping and it looks so much 
like rain, 
She mustn’t be afraid for to help get in 
the grain.” 


“My dishes is dirty and some in the bed 
Covered with sorghum and government 


bread.” 


“Did you murder your wife and fly for 
your life, 
Oh, what was your name in the States?” 


The Yankton Indians moved to their 
new reservation in 1859. The land east of 
the Vermillion River was surveyed and laid 
out in the familiar mile-square sections and 
thirty-six section townships, and thrown open 
for settlement. Vermillion got its first store. 
It now had about nine inhabitants. Yankton 
was a town of twenty-one people, and that 
winter got a hotel. So did Elk Point. The 
people who had been moved from Bon Homme 
came back, with five more families, and this 
time they stayed. A large group of French 
Canadians moved to Jefferson. Sioux Falls 


was the biggest city. It had a grist mill, a 


newspaper, and mail service. Less than forty 
people lived there, including women and chil- 


Aberdeen’s Carl Furstenau performed a ser- 
vice that was necessary in all territorial cities. 
He was the lamplighter for the Aberdeen Gas 
Company. 


dren, but at the fall election they counted al- 
most two thousand votes. The rest of Dakota 
Was unorganized territory, but Sioux Falls 
was part of Big Sioux County of Minnesota. 

In 1860, the land between the Vermillion 
and the Missouri Rivers was surveyed as far 
north as Canton. The settlers of Vermillion 
built a Presbyterian church and had a Sunday 
School. Richland was settled, as was Willow 
Post Office, or McCook, in Union County. 
A group of Norwegians settled the Lakes 
settlement, now Gayville. In Yankton there 
was a trial by jury, to settle a claim dispute. 
The citizens of Bon Homme laid out their 
town and incorporated it. They also started 
a school that summer, with nine pupils. Wan- 
arl, now Springfield, was also laid out in 1860. 

‘Two very important things happened to 
Dakotans in the year of 1861. In March they 


In 1867 Cheyenne was a part of Dakota Territory. 


On the frontier the trading 
post, such as this operated 
by Jim Baker until 1873, 
was often a settler’s main 
contact with the outside 
world. The store was on the 
lower floor, the sutler’s 
quarters above. There was 
often a stockade surrounding 
the structure. This post has 
been placed in a park in 
Cheyenne. 


became citizens of Dakota Territory, and a 
month later the Civil War broke out. The 
Regular Army was called back east to fight 
the Civil War, and Dakotans were left with- 
out protection. They organized the militia to 
guard their settlements and man the army 
posts. 

A regular court session was held in Ver- 
million, and the Territorial governor came 
to Yankton, the capital. The census that 
summer showed about 2,400 white people in 
all of Dakota ‘Territory. 

In 1862, the Santees of Minnesota went 
on the warpath. They came west through 
Dakota Territory, killing and burning. The 
settlers were terribly frightened. “The Dakota 
Cavalry evacuated all the settlers of Sioux 
Falls and established a military post there. 
Most of the people of the Sioux Valley moved 


This is 16th Street. 
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Expansion to the west of the river saw the birth of such communities as Winner, Bert Hum- 
phrey operated a freight line from there in the early 1900's. 


to Sioux City. Before the people of Richland 
moved, they opened the polls at midnight so 
that they could vote for Territorial delegate. 
The men of Vermillion tore down their church 
to build a fort. The Scandinavians of the Lakes 
fled to Nebraska. The people of Bon Homme, 
and the farmers up the James River valley, 
crowded into Yankton, and quickly built a 
stockade. Fortunately, the cavalry came to 
Yankton before the Santees could attack. 

The next spring, 1863, the settlers moved 
back and started rebuilding. The militia was 
still using Fort Dakota, Sioux Falls, and no 
civilians were allowed there until 1865. That 
was the summer the grasshoppers first came 
and there was no crop. 

Crops were good in 1864, and when the 
Civil War was over the next spring the vet- 
erans came in a rush to homestead in Dakota 
‘Territory. 

The eastern part of the state was settled 
rapidly, especially after the railroads came. 
It is hard for us to realize how difficult it 
was for the settlers to market their products 
before that. One man threshed out fifty 
bushels of grain by hand and then hauled it 
fifty miles into Yankton. He had an ox team, 
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and it took him four days to get there. He 
sold his load for five dollars, and that had to 
buy everything that he couldn’t raise for his 
family. It took him only three days to get 
home with the winter’s provisions. 

Agents for the railroads recruited settlers 
all over Europe. Large groups of Swedes 
settled in Clay County, and Bohemians west 
of Yankton. German-Russians settled north 
of Yankton. 

During dry years, the prairie fires roared 
almost unchecked. The wise farmer plowed a 
fire-break around his homestead. Even this 
was not enough, and when a fire came racing 
over the prairie, the family went out to fight 
it. “Chey plowed more lands on the fire-break, 
they wet down the buildings, they beat at the 
fire with old clothes and brooms, and _ they 
hoped for rain. 

They couldn’t fight tornadoes. The 
only thing to do was to run for cover. The 
root cellar was usually the storm cellar, too. 

In 1874 the grasshoppers came back. Peo- 
ple thought it was snowing, because the air 
was full of white, glistening particles. When 
they struck the ground they became part of 
a dirty brown mass. Chickens ate until they 


couldn’t walk; cattle and horses were tor- 
mented by the insects which crawled all over 
their bodies, even getting into their eyes, ears, 
and nostrils. Cotton mosquito netting, the pi- 
oneer’s window-screening, was eaten first, and 
when that was gone the grasshoppers ate the 
weoden sash. They ate away the soft wood 
of the handles of pitchforks, rakes and hoes. 
They ate the leaves of vegetables, and bored 
into the cabbage heads like maggots. ‘They 
piled in great windrows around each building. 
If a man walked on the hard ground, he 
slipped on the crushed grasshoppers. If he 
walked in grass, they flew up in such swarms 
he almost choked. They even got inside his 
clothing. 

Nobody knew how to fight them. Some 
farmers sccoped them up and burned them. 
Others burned the fields. The hoppers laid 
their eggs in the fields, and the next year 
these hatched, ate the new crop, and flew 
away. 

In the fall of 1875, after two cropless 
years, the Army distributed relief supplies to 
the farmers of the area. They got salt pork, 
flour, coffee, sugar, and clothing. It was then 
that Dakotans started singing a new song, 
usually to the old hymn tune Beulah Land, but 


An epitaph for a once bustling river community. 


sometimes to Maryland. There were as many 
versions as there were singers, but it usually 
went something like this: 


We've reached the land of desert sweet, 
Where nothing grows for man to eat; 
The wind it blows with feverish heat 
Across the plains so hard to beat. 


Refrain: 

O Dakota land, sweet Dakota land, 
As on thy fiery soil I stand, 

I look across thy plains 

And wonder why it never rains, 

‘Till Gabriel blows his trumpet sound 
And says the rain’s just gone around. 


We have no wheat, we have no oats, 
We have no corn to feed our shoats; 
We do not live, we only stay; 


We are too poor to get away. 


In spite of the hardships, some of the 
pioneers stayed. They died of diphtheria, of 
consumption, of cholera morbus, or teething, 
or childbirth, but others came to take their 
places. Some went to the Black Hills to take 
part in the Gold Rush, others went back 
home, but enough were strong and remained 
to see the future unlimited. 
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A Recipe tor Nationality Stew 


by Douglas Chittick 
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oppressed... 


The popular slogan for South Dakota, 
“Land of Infinite Variety,’ has reference 
most often to the many scenic wonders of the 
state, lakes, rivers, mountains, badlands, rich, 
agricultural fields and prairies. Each of these 
physical features represents a variety of occupa- 
tional pursuits and opportunities. The slogan 
also has reference to the wide variety of min- 
eral deposits, water and power resources, and 
the great agricultural and industrial oppor- 
tunities currently in development. Yet, per- 
haps, the slogan has its most significant mean- 
ing in regard to our greatest resource: the 
people of South Dakota, who come from a 
wide variety of northern and western Euro- 
pean nationality groups. These groups, with 
our native Indian population, have given us 
the rich cultural heritage we enjoy today. 

Our immigrant stock came from widely 
different sections of Europe. Each group 
brought its own “know how.” ‘The inter- 
change of ideas among these people is the 
background for our social, economic and po- 
litical ways of life. The best of these cultur- 
al heritages — attitudes, values, ideas and 


technologies—have emerged in the process of 


assimilation. 

To understand and appreciate the history 
of South Dakota it is necessary to know 
something about the people who played such 
an important part in the development of our 


..asmall band of refugees, hated, despised and 


seeking a home in the unknown western world.” 


state. There is a tendency to forget the con- 
tributions that the immigrants made during 
the formative years of statehood. The large 
proportion of the total population of the state 
that were immigrants adds significance to 
their study. These immigrants brought ideas 
and customs from many sources which have 
been pooled in the development of agricul- 
ture, industry, government, co-operation, 
music, art, drama and the handicrafts. 

Reference is often made to America as 
a “melting pot,” a place where the people of 
many nationality groups have come to make 
their homes, to work and live together, so that 
posterity might enjoy freedom and a greater 
social heritage. The “melting pot” idea im- 
plies that sooner or later the people of all 
nationalities will become the same; that they 
will have many of the same values, attitudes, 
memories, hopes and desires; that inasmuch 
as the greatest number of them are Cauca- 
sians, it will be difficult to distinguish one 
group from another; that they will become 
completely assimilated. 

Lowry Nelson characterizes assimilation 
—the association of these many different 
groups — differently. Rather than think of 
it as a melting pot, he suggests we think of it 
as a “stew.” If we think of each vegetable 
in the stew as representing a_ nationality 
group we find that the stew is not only made 


Westward the wagons—Stanley J. Morrow, a restless photographer, brought his family to Da- 


kota from Wisconsin in this wagon in 1869. 
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up of the vegetables which are still identi- 
fiable but also the “flavor” which comes from 
all of them. After 100 years we still find 
compact areas of nationality groups, but 
among all of them we find the same “flavor” 
—a rich cultural heritage. The fact that 
many groups are still identifiable adds variety 
and interest among us in our association. 
Each nationality group has made outstanding 
contributions to our culture and can therefore 
be proud of its heritage. The frugality and 
practicality of Germans, the co-operative en- 
terprises and emphasis on education of the 
Scandinavians, the happy, optimistic and in- 
dustrious Bohemians, the strict moral conduct 
of the Dutch, and the contributions of other 
nationality groups are now a part of the 
“flavor” of our society. 


Value of Knowing and Recognizing 
Nationality Groups 

The question can be asked legitimately 
why we emphasize the nationality aspects of 
early settlement especially when it is becoming 
increasingly difficult to distinguish one group 
from another. The answer lies in the cultural! 
values and attitudes characteristic of each 
group which have been transmitted from one 
generation to another. Long after all visible 
differences between nationality groups have 
disappeared, we find some who place a high 
value on hard work, land ownership, educa- 
tion, and various forms of sociability such as 
dancing and parties. Others frown upon 
such social outlets. Some groups emphasize 
thrift, orderliness, and the “practical’’ methods 
of doing things. Still others have strong 
and persistent feelings about security, free- 
dom and co-operation. ‘The strict religious 
patterns of some illustrate how firmly these 
other characteristics have become a part of the 
personalities in different groups. The habits 
and customs have been perpetuated through 
the close primary and “restricted” relation- 
ships within the family — the greatest indoc- 
trinational school. For this reason values do 
not change easily. Even though a nationality 
group may acquire some of the general values 
of the society in which it lives there are still 
a sufficient number of its own values which 
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become integrated with these to distinguish 
one group from another. 

The permanence of these values are 
more lasting because South Dakota is one of 
the most rural states in the Union. The fact 
that the people of each nationality background 
often settled in more or less compact groups 
means that contacts, and hence the sociali- 
zation of values and attitudes, were limited 
to the family and those of the neighborhood. 
South Dakota can be thought of as numerous 
“islands” of various nationality patterns of ex- 
pected behavior, with the systems of rewards, 
punishments, privileges and_ responsibilities. 

There is practical value in knowing and 
understanding the values and attitudes of each 
nationality group. For one thing it will keep 
us from stereotyping, for stereotyping en- 
courages adverse relationships. Our lives can 
be enriched by knowing one another. Our 
way of life requires that in order to enlist 
the support of people and peoples we must 
know their basic values. A business man, for 
example, must know the values of a national- 
ity group because its needs are related to the 
values it holds. He must not advocate social 
ideas and ideals that are contrary to its beliefs 
if he wishes its co-operation. 

The leaders of social institutions should 
likewise know the values of ethnic groups. 
A church leader must understand and appre- 
ciate the problems and sentiments of the 
people with whom he works. He can be of 
more service to them and guide them more 
surely if he has this knowledge. A_ high 
school superintendent, with a proper knowl- 
edge of the parents represented by the chil- 
dren in school, will direct the educational pro- 
gram with a minimum of conflict — in a man- 
ner that will enlist support for improving 
education and in making the community a 
part of the educational system. 

Let us look at the value of this knowl- 
edge in another fashion, but still practical 
manner: Suppose a Lutheran young lady in 
the East of Scandinavian descent has just 
completed a teacher’s course in college. She 
hears that there are teaching vacancies in 
South Dakota. Knowing that the sex ratio 
(the number of men to women) is high in 


a rural state, she might like to refer to an eth- 
nic map, such as Figure 2 in this chapter, to 
choose a location where there are apt to be 
eligible Scandinavian men. 

Early Settlement 

South Dakota is one of the more recent 
areas of the United States to be settled. This 
late settlement can probably be laid to geog- 
raphy. We may think of the white man’s 
interest in Dakota Territory in these three 
steps: first, the fur trade, second, land specu- 
lation, and lastly settlement — homes and way 
of life. In this chapter which is concerned 
with early settlement, especially of ethnic 
groups, we shall start with the close of the 
fur trade which may be dated as 1855. On 
this date the American Fur Company sold its 
property at Fort Pierre to the government 
for a military post. 

Other areas in America were more ac- 
cessible because of the east-west connections of 
trails connecting both coasts. “The Black Hills 
were an obstacle to east-west routes. A south- 
ern route was open a longer period of the 
year. As other areas were settled Dakota 
Territory became more and more a retreat 
for the Indians. “The government delayed at- 
tempts to settle in Dakota until demands be- 
came especially urgent. Nor did the Missouri 
River encourage early settlement because the 
current was swift during the spring, effecting 
changes in its course which made it crooked 
with shifting sand bars later in the summer. 
In the summer it was shallow in places. The 
river could not be used during the winter be- 
cause it froze over early in the fall, and in 
the spring the ice flow made river traffic too 
dangerous. 

The Missouri could not compete com- 
mercially with the railroads that came later. 
The river flowed in a more southerly direc- 
tion while the principal commercial needs 
were based upon east-west relationships. “The 
Missouri was important for the fur trade, 
however. The American Fur Company sent 
two boats up the river each year until 1864 
to take supplies up and to bring furs back. 
Trips by boat, however, took a large part of 
the summer, and they were expensive. The 
hazards for boats were high—boat repairs 


were costly and insurance rates were high. The 
river was especially important, however, dur- 
ing Indian wars because it offered protection 
and a route for transportation. 

The demand for land in Dakota existed 
just prior to the Civil War, but the war de- 
layed a significant settlement until after its 
close. As the pressure for land became more 
urgent, one Indian treaty after another 
opened more land toward the West in a 
northerly direction. The first treaty opened 
up the eastern edge of South Dakota in 1851. 

The series of treaties and negotiations 
with the Indians for opening up South Da- 
kota for settlement are represented by the 
following dates: 1851, 1858, 1863, 1873, 1876, 
1889, 1892, 1908, 1909 and 1912. ‘These 
treaties followed a westward direction gen- 
erally, except that a jump to the Black Hills 
came early, opening that area to settlement 
in 1877. This was encouraged by the dis- 
covery of gold in 1874 by Brevet Major Gen- 
eral George A. Custer’s expedition. The 
opening of the Rosebud Reservation in south 
central South Dakota in 1912 was another 
exception. 

Settlement was slow between 1851, when 
the first treaty became effective, and about 
1868, a few years after the close of the Civil 
War when the government could re-estab- 
lish military posts guaranteeing more pro- 
tection. There were not many more than 500 
settlers along the Missouri basin in 1860. 
The Civil War discouraged settlers. 

The Homestead Act was passed in 1862 
under Lincoln’s administration but did not 
have an immediate effect on settlement be- 
cause of trouble with the Indians and a series 
of bad crops and grasshoppers between 1863 
and 1867. ‘The absence of railroads forced 
settlers at this time to be more or less self- 
sufficient because their produce could not be 
shipped to establish an exchange economy. 
Settlement at this time was largely adventur- 
ous and for speculative purposes. 

During the attempt to settle in the Big 
Sioux valley on the southeastern edge of the 
“state, other settlers established themselves 
along the Missouri at Yankton. They were 
more successful by establishing trading posts 
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at Vermillion and Yankton. After this was 
done, these settlers induced the Indian chief- 
tains to go to Washington to make a treaty. 
A treaty was made in 1858, the terms of 
which put the Indians further west on a 
reservation in what is now Charles Mix 
County in return for $1,600,000. As soon 
as the settlers located in the valley with little 
worry about Indians they appealed to Congress 
for territorial status. This was accomplished 
on March 2, 1861, when President James 
Buchanan signed’ a bill creating the Dakota 
Territory. 


A number of influences converged from 
1868 to 1873 to encourage and effect rapid 
settlement in “South” Dakota. The Civil War 
came to a close in 1865; treaties had been 
made with the Indians and military posts were 
established to give settlers protection and se- 
curity. Railroad construction reached Sioux 
City, Iowa, by 1870 and it was common 
knowledge that lines would be extended west- 
ward. Cheap and free land was largely taken 
up in other states south and west. The Home- 
stead Act passed in 1862 encouraged young 
speculators from settled states—New England, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Illinois, Wisconsin, Min- 
nesota and lowa—to gain possession of the 
land. Many immigrants from northern and 
western Europe who had settled in eastern 
states and worked in mines and industry wished 
to establish a home on their own land. Con- 
ditions in Europe and southern Russia at this 
time resulted in another wave of emigration 
from those areas. Augmenting immigration 
still more was the first boom period, a series 
of good years for crops from 1868 to 1873 
(See Figure 1). The railroad reached Yank- 
ton in 1873, the year of the great panic in the 
United States; however, the discovery of gold 
in the Black Hills the next year advertised 
“South” Dakota. 


The period of approximately fifty years 
before 1901 was marked by periods of migra- 
tion to and from the states, largely in re- 
sponse to alternating periods of rainfall 
and drought. ‘The first boom encouraged 
settlement from 1868 to 1873 when there 
Was a series of good years. In 1860 there were 


perhaps less than 5,000 people in that part of 
Dakota Territory which is now South Dakota. 
By 1870 the population had increased to 
11,776. There followed a period of drought 
and grasshoppers from 1873 to 1875. The 
second boom period, known as the Great 
Boom, extended from 1879 to 1886. This 
represented the great period of railroad ex- 
pansion and a precipitous increase in popula- 
tion. Severe droughts again struck the area 
from 1886 to 1889, the year of statehood. The 
third boom over a longer period, from 1889 
to 1910 with the exception of a few bad years, 
extended over a longer period than the two 
previous boom periods. 
Indians, Treaties and Population 

Figure 1 gives the trends of the total 
population for South Dakota from 1870 to 
1960, as well as the trends in the proportion 
of the total population that was Indian, 
foreign-born white, children of foreign-born 
white, and native white and children of native 
white. For example, 37.2 per cent of the 
tctal population in 1910 were children of 
foreign-born white (either one or both par- 
ents), and 17.2 per cent were foreign-born 
white. ‘Together, the foreign-born white per- 
sons and the children of foreign-born white 
persons represented more than half of the to- 
tal population in South Dakota. This means 
that perhaps an approximate 54.4 per cent of 
the people of South Dakota spoke a foreign 
language and followed many cultural prac- 
tices characteristic of the Old World at that 
time. 

The population of South Dakota is pre- 
dominantly white. The Indian population has 
remained relatively the same proportion of 
the total population since 1870. The dotted 
line between 1870 and 1890 in Figure 1 rep- 
resents an estimate of the Indian population 
for no census data for the Indian population 
seems to be available before 1890. The 1960 
Census indicates an increase in the Indian 
population which may be attributed to im- 
proved health practices and lower mortality 
rates since 1920. “The small number of in- 
habitants of other races such as Chinese, Mex- 
ican, Japanese, etc., is given in Table 1, the 
number being so small that it cannot be shown 
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well in Figure 1 and may be assumed to be 
included in the Indian population of that 


chart. 
There was little organized effort to en- 


courage immigration into South Dakota be- 
fore 1869. It is estimated that in 1860 the 
total white population numbered about 3,063 
and the total foreign population was about 
1,774. There was, however, a rapid and con- 
tinuous increase in South Dakota’s population 
from 1870 to 1890, in spite of two periods of 
disastrous drought conditions between 1874 


crops were bad during a series of dry years, 
when settlers were usually plagued by grass- 
hoppers. During the drought years, the pop- 
ulation continued to soar higher, however. The 
construction of railroads, especially between 
1873 and 1885, encouraged settlement. Im- 
migrants took free land beyond and into areas 
where railroad beds had been only surveyed. 
Gold was discovered at Custer in 1874, and, 
of course, the big immigration into the Hills 
area came between 1876 and 1878 when gold 
was discovered at Deadwood. 


and 1878 and again between 1886 and 1897. 
These were periods of little rainfall at a time 
when settlers had not made the best adjust- 
ment to the natural environment. Crops 
grew without “scientific” agriculture on the 
virgin sod when there was ample rainfall, but 


The earliest immigrants, who settled in 
the southern part of the state, were native 
white—Americans sometimes referred to as 
Yankees who came from New England, IIli- 
nois, Indiana, Wisconsin, Iowa, Pennsylvania 


and Ohio. 


Table 1. Total Population of Native White and Children of Native White, Children of Foreign- 
Born White, Foreign-Born White, Indians, Others, and the Total State Population for South 
Dakota for Years Indicated. 


Children of 


Native Whit ‘ 
oe ee ee Foreign-Born 


(Census) Years and Children ; Foreign- : Total 
Federal State of Native poate Born White Indian Others! Population 
White (One parent 
or both) 
1860 — 5,000 
1870 3,803 11,776 
1880 33,560 98,268 
1885 79,886 262,560 
1890 1275952 OKRA ES) 90,843 19,848 742 348,600 
1895 86,084 330,975 
1900 136,191 156,194 88,329 20,218 638 401,570 
1905 89,544 455,185 
1910 245,652 217,491 100,628 TS USF, 980 583,888 
LOS 90,487 582,765 
1920 308,598 228,158 82,391 16,384 1,016 636,547 
1925 7,399 681,260 
1930 . 375,378 228,427 65,648 21,833 1,563 692,849 
1935 49,375 673,145 
1940 44,052 23,347 539 642,961 
1945 158,764 32,602 589,920 
1950 30,767 23,344 892 652,740 
19552 
1960 25,7943 1,622 680,514 


1Other non-white persons are included with the Indian Population in Figure 1. 
2The State Census was discontinued in 1955, 


3The 1960 Census indicates an increase in the Indian Population which may be attributed to improved 
health practices and lower mortality rates since their low population in 1920. 


S. S. Visher states that the population of 
Minnehaha and Lincoln Counties was about 
50 per cent Yankee with most of the rest 
Scandinavian in 1872. In Union County, two 
out of every seven were Anglo-Americans, two 
French-Americans, two Scandinavians, one 
fifth Irish and one sixth German. In Yank- 
ton County one half were Anglo-American, 
one fourth Scandinavian and the balance were 
Bohemian. In Bon Homme County one half 
were Bohemian with two fifths Anglo- 
American. 

The early settlers in the Hills at the time 
of the gold rush were also native Americans 
from the East and South who came into the 
State from 1874 to 1880. After the gold 
mining activities changed from panning and 
speculation to a more highly commercialized 
and organized operation, many of the Yankees 
from the eastern states and Old-American 
stock from the South established ranches in 
the area. Some of them sold hay to the gov- 
ernment as army forts and cavalry were main- 
tained in this section of the state. They were 
the first ranchers who by the nature of their 
work made a good and lasting adjustment to 
the physical environment. Many of their de- 
scendants are still operating ranches in the 
area. 

Large numbers of native Americans con- 
tinued to come into the state during the sec- 
ond boom period from 1879 to 1886 at the 
time when foreign immigration increased. The 
land was pretty well taken in eastern South 
Dakota by 1886, the end of the boom period. 
As an example, during this boom period, Cod- 
ington County was settled primarily by peo- 
ple from Illinois, Iowa, Indiana and Wiscon- 
sin. Spink County was settled by a large 
group from Boston as well as people from 
Minnesota, Iowa, Illinois, Michigan and Wis- 
consin. No doubt many of these people were 
native white but also the children of foreign- 
born persons. Visher says that 72 per cent 
of the population of southern Dakota were 
native-born Americans in 1885 and that this 
percentage increased to 73 per cent in 1890. 

An interesting change took place in the 
population of eastern South Dakota following 
the great boom in 1886. ‘The severe drought 
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which started then and continued in 1887, 
with the low ebb at the year of statehood in 
1889, effected an unusually large exodus of 
people of Yankee and Old-American stock 
from the area east of the Missouri River. 
However, as they left, a larger number of 
immigrants from foreign countries took their 
place in sufficient numbers to increase the 
state’s population as reference to Figure 1 will 
indicate. The whole composition of the pop- 
ulation in eastern South Dakota changed in 
a few years. The change brought many people 
of different nationality groups, a higher sex 
ratio (more than 100 males to 100 females) 
and a disproportionately large number of 
adults into the state. 

These native Americans who left came 
originally largely from the eastern states. They 
had friends and relatives who could help them 
when the drought of 1886 came. As a class 
they were more likely to have access to money, 
more so than some of the foreigners who were 
here before that time. They were more ac- 
customed to a degree of prosperity than many 
of the foreigners and were unwilling to sub- 
sist on meager diets and endure the necessary 
hardships. As they left the proportion of 
foreigners increased. It was a combination of 
related historical events that changed the 
composition of South Dakota’s population 
within a few years—a variety of conditions 
in Europe effected large emigrations from that 
part of the world, and the drought discour- 
aged the native-born settlers from continuing 
to make this state their home. 

Most of the foreigners who came and 
those already here had come from northern 
Europe or eastern Canada. Many were ac- 
customed to poverty and meager crops grown 
upon infertile soils in tiny fields under ad- 
verse climatical conditions in the Old World. 
The majority of these immigrants found con- 
ditions in Dakota, even during the worst half 
of the decade, an improvement over those 
they had left. 

Those who may have been inclined to 
leave Dakota were in many cases prevented 
from doing so because of a lack of informa- 
tion about other regions or from want of 
funds, according to Visher. By 1896 many 


counties had lost one half of their population. 
Foreign immigrants and their children were 
largely responsible for the continued popula- 
tion growth in the state. By 1886 there were 
many disappointments in land speculation and 
business ventures among those of Old-American 
stock. Many of the native Americans had come 
to the area in the first place with no intention 
of staying after proving up on their claims. 
This timing of drought and depression ac- 
companied by adverse conditions in Europe 
and the fact that other areas in America had 
already been settled, accounts in part for the 
many compact settlements of foreign ethnic 
peoples we have in eastern South Dakota to- 
day. 

One of the most complete analyses of 
population by nationality groups in the history 
of South Dakota may be found in John P. 
Johansen’s 1936 Bulletin No. 302, published 
by the Rural Sociology Department, Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, South Dakota State 
College, entitled, “Immigrants and Their 
Children in South Dakota.” This bulletin 
analyzes various aspects of the population with 
respect to nationality groups such as age 
groups, sex ratios and natural increase (the 
excess of births over deaths). 

It will be noted from Figure 1 that the 
continued increase in population from 1886 to 
1890 may be attributed to the increase in the 
number of foreign-born and, perhaps, to a 
limited number of their children because the 
sex ratio (the number of males to 100 females) 
was high for the early immigrants; there were 
few families. It is more often the young male 
adults who migrate to a pioneering area. 

Johansen gives the sex ratio for native 
white of native parentage for South Dakota 
from 1890 to 1930 as compared with the sex 
ratio for the foreign-born. 
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Table 2. Sex Ratio (Men Per 100 Women) for 
Native White and Foreign-Born for 
Years Indicated 


ee 
Population 13900751900, 601910. 21920...1930 
ee ee ee eee 
Native White 120.4 117 113.2 110.5 103.3 
Foreign-Born 137.8 136.4 145.8 136.9 134.6 


The sex ratio for the population in South 
Dakota for 1940 was 110.5 and 106.9 for 
1950 for all groups in the State. This means 
that there was an excess of males in our early 
history which in turn meant that the natural 
increase was not as large up to 1890 as it was 
from 1890 to 1900. After the foreign-male 
immigrants became established they either 
went back to the homeland for wives or sent 
for them. The total population for the state 
would likely have decreased more from 18090 
to 1900 were it not for the increase in the 
number of children of foreign-born white dur- 
ing the decade. The number of foreign-born 
remained about the same during the decade. 
Many of the people of Yankee and Old- 
American stock continued to migrate from 
the state during this period. 

There was a precipitous increase in the 
state’s total population during the decade 1900 
to 1910. Much of this was due to the nat- 
ural increase of foreign-born and of native 
born, but, perhaps, most of the increase can 
be accounted for by another wave of immigra- 
tion. A series of wet years beginning about 
1891 and continuing to 1910 encouraged 
settlement west of the Missouri River espe- 
cially in South Dakota. The area between the 
Missouri River and the Black Hills was opened 
to settlement about this time. Immigrants 
came from everywhere: from eastern South 
Dakota, from foreign countries and Eastern 
states. Many moved up from the South — 
from such states as Nebraska, Kansas and 
Texas. These people came originally from 
Virginia and from some of the middle Atlan- 
tic states. Some of them had experience in 
ranching so they made a more successful ad- 
justment to the natural environment. It was 
many of these people who stayed and devel- 
oped ranches after many of the others left. 

These, with the earlier Yankees and 
people of Old-American stock who came at 
the time of the gold rush, are the antecedents 
of the ranchers who live west of the Missouri 
today in South Dakota. Many others, includ- 
ing those of foreign birth, have come and 
gone. As the ranches, like farms, have become 
fewer in number but larger in size, they have 
been inherited by the children and grand- 
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children of these earlier settlers who were 
able to establish themselves. Probably the ex- 
perience in ranching typical of all of those 
who moved up from the South accounts for 
their permanence. 

It is said that by 1910 there was a shack, 
many of them tarpapered, on every quarter 
section of land in Western South Dakota. 
People came from all walks of life. It was a 
period of great speculation. Young people 
came for adventure. There were accomplished 
musicians and people with college degrees 
who came to homestead. One report is that 
in Meade County ten “old maids” (more re- 
cently referred to as “bachelor girls”) home- 
steaded to earn a quarter of land. Land under 
the Homestead Act could be acquired by 
living on it for fourteen months, by building 
a shack and plowing five acres of land at 
that time. Some of these requirements were 
not carried out completely. Getting the equip- 
ment and breaking the virgin sod was no easy 
task. 

It is said that some homesteaders would 
mark off five acres of land and adjacent to it 
mark off another six acres. They would then 
plow one furrow between the two so they 
could make the statement that they had 
“nlowed between five and six acres of 
land.” Others, it is said, marked off five acres 
of land and then plowed one furrow around 
the acreage so that they could make the state- 
ment that they had “plowed around five 
acres.” 

This was an interesting period in South 
Dakota history. Numerous small hamlets 
were established west of the river which are 
only name places now. 

A series of two or three bad years begin- 
ning with 1910 when there was little rainfall 
effected a great exodus of population from the 
West River Country. Many left shortly 
after they had arrived. Since that time the 
population of this part of the state has declin- 
ed. The average sized farm or ranch _be- 
tween the Missouri River and the Black Hills 
in 1950 was 1,962.4 acres, a far cry from the 
old homestead of 160 acres in I9IO. 

There was some increase in total popu- 
lation of the state between 1910 and 1920, 
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but the number of foreign-born began to de- 


crease, although there was a small increase in 
in the number of their children. Many of the 
original foreign-born residents were begin- 
ning to reach the age where death began to 
reduce their number. They had arrived when 
they were young adults and some were in their 
sixties. World War I had reduced the num- 
ber of foreign immigrants. In addition, fed- 
eral legislation restricting foreign immigra- 
tion was passed in 1920 and in 1924. This 
meant that no additional immigrants of the 
younger age group could replace those who 
died. Johansen points out a significant factor 
concerning some of the social implications 
relative to the history of foreign-born immi- 
grants who came to South Dakota. Their 
sudden immigration and then the sudden 
stoppage, he says, with the restrictions on con- 
tinued immigration after 1924 has, for one 
thing, affected the age distribution of the 
population. At the time of their coming the 
foreign-born population possessed an age distri- 
bution favorable to a high birth rate and low 
death rate. When immigration ceases, as was 
true in 1920, the birth rate declines as time 
goes on because foreign-born women increas- 
ingly pass beyond the child-bearing age and 
death rates increase. 

As a result the number of foreign-born 
are decreasing rapidly. There was some im- 
migration of “displaced” persons following 
World War II into South Dakota, but their 
numbers were not significant. 

The period form 1914 to 1920 was good 
agriculturally for South Dakota because of 
the need for farm products during World 
War I. However, the decade 1910 to 1920 
may be characterized as the period of ‘“‘emer- 
ging mechanization”; tractors and motor ve- 
hicles made their appearance and were in 
quite general use by the end of this period. 
The population continued to grow but changes 
were taking place that accounted in part 
for the decrease in the state’s population 
after 1930. Increased specialization through 
agricultural mechanization and_ technology, 
bringing a greater dependence upon an ex- 
change economy, was the situation when the 
longest period of dry years since weather re- 


cords had been kept came to South Dakota. 
The state’s population of 692,849 in 1930 
was the highest in history. 

The year 1930 seems to be significant 
in South Dakota’s history because it represents 
not only a break in population trends but also 
a break for a new type of adjustment to the 
land. There was a definite trend toward 
urbanization. Small towns decreased in size 
and became fewer in number. The foreign- 
born were a smaller proportion of the total 
population in 1930 than in 1910, but the in- 
formation in Table 3 gives some idea of what 
the proportion has been for most of the 
nationality groups since 1890. 

The 1960 census will have a complete 


time in 1962. Figure 1 and Table 1 gives the 
data available at this time. 

The population of South Dakota de- 
creased almost 50,000 during the 1930-40 
decade. There was an unprecedented exodus 
from the rural areas beginning shortly after 
1930. Fewer farms, increased agricultural 
mechanization, government programs reducing 
the acreage of certain crops, and the retire- 
ment of submarginal land from cultivation 
is related to a significant decrease in the 
number of farms in all economic areas, This 
in turn accounted, in part, for an increase 
in the average size of farms from 438.6 acres 
in 1930 to 544.8 acres in 1940, according to 
Douglas Chittick in his Experiment Station 


breakdown of foreign-born from 1860 to 1960, 
but this data will not be available until some- 


Bulletin No. 448. (It must be remembered 
that the average size farm varies significantly 
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Table 3. Principal Countries of Birth of the Foreign-Born Population in South Dakota, 1890-1930 
(Taken from Johansen’s Bulletin No. 302, Page 9) 


1930 1920 1910 1900 1890 

*All Foreign-Born 66,061 82,534 100,790 88,508 91,055 
Norway 13,061 16,813 20,918 19,788 NOTES 
Germany** 12,739 15,674 21,544 18,172 18,188 
Russiay 9,023 WAL De ES SY) 12,492 ZS oS 
Sweden 6,540 Sy 57/3 9,998 8,647 7,746 
Denmark 5,298 5,983 6,294 5,038 4,369 
Netherlands 3,068 3,218 2,656 1,566 1,428 
Canadatt 2,922 3,945 5,012 5,906 8.432 
Czechoslovakia 2,589 2,819 oe —— —- 
England PANS, 2,943 4,024 3,962 pels 
Irish Free State 862 aa sae oe — 
Finland? 825 1,085 1,381 WS —— 
Poland 717 222 — — — 
Austria** 678 Ud Syil SZ 3,263 BeLos 
Switzerland 618 761 800 585 571 
Scotland 612 832 1,102 1,153 1,579 
Canada-French 492 508 998 Mal siess 1,061 
Ireland _—— 1,954 2,980 3,298 4,774 
Northern Ireland 351 — —. —_—— 
All Other Countries 3,507 4,290 4,522 2,425 2,976 


*These totals do not correspond exactly with those in Table 1 because of adjustments. 


**Prior to 1900 persons reported as born in Poland are included under “All Other,’ for the censuses of 
1910 and 1900 (so far as possible) they are distributed under Austria, Germany. and Russia, respectively. 


yIncludes Finland prior to 1900. 
y*7Other than French. Newfoundland included with Canada prior to 1910, 
ZIncluded with Russia prior to 1900. 
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in the different economic areas in South Da- 
kota. ) 

Since 1940 the total population for the 
state has been increasing slowly. “The most 
significant population changes for the state 
have been changes in the three different seg- 
ments of the population and migration to 
other states. The urban population (twenty- 
five place’ of 2,500 persons or more) increased 
to 39.3 per cent of the total population in 
1960. The rural-farm population, those living 
on isolated farmsteads and not engaged di- 
rectly in agriculture, is estimated at 30.9 per 
cent of the total population; those persons 
living in small towns, places of less than 
2,500 (the rural-nonfarm segment of the 
population) was estimated at 29.8 per cent 
of the total population in 1960. See the article 
on “The Future of the Small Town in South 
Dakota” by Chittick in the summer, 1961, issue 
of Farm and Home Journal, South Dakota 
State College Experiment Station. 


Railroads 

The railroads, encouraged by govern- 
ment subsidies and the fact that “South” Da- 
kota was the next step in their westward 
expansion, were constructed primarily _be- 
tween 1873 and 1885 in eastern “South” Da- 
kota. Railroad construction extended into un- 
settled areas. By 1890 most railroad construc- 
tion had been completed in South Dakota. 
Especially since 1910 many miles have been 
abandoned and various types of railroad ser- 
vice have been curtailed. Another chapter in 
this book discusses the great contribution of 
the railroads to the development of our state. 

Before the railroads, eastern South Da- 
kota was settled almost entirely by a rural- 
farm population served by numerous hamlets 
and small villages. ‘This scattered pattern of 
small trade centers was based largely on short 
distances — limited for ox and _ horse-drawn 
conveyances — between towns. Trails crossed 
the prairie at points of high and level topog- 
raphy that avoided trespassing notices of 
homesteaded claims in cropland. 


The Pioneers 


Most of the immigrants arrived with 
little or no money. They had to make an 
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adjustment to a different kind of physical 
and social environment. Even though many 
immigrants had a background of agriculture, 
early South Dakota introduced them to some- 
thing new. There was the virgin sod that had 
to be broken, blizzards, hot winds, drought, 


prairie fires, and geographic isolation. Fortu- 
nately, many of the emigrants from Europe 
were artisans in their homelands — skilled in 
many handicrafts. 

The first test of pioneer ingenuity was 
that of building a house—a home. In this 
each homesteader was of necessity a Frank 
Lloyd Wright, in that materials supplied by 
the natural environment were used. Whether 
or not such structures were more aesthetic 
because they blended in with the environment, 
as Wright would have it, might be open to 
question. Those who settled along the rivers 
used logs. Stone was used where it was plenti- 
ful. Perhaps the most interesting was the sod 
house out on the level prairie where no trees 
grew until the tree claims were encouraged 
and, later, shelter belts were established. 

An interesting description of a sod house 
and a winter spent in one was given to the 
author by a pioneer immigrant school teacher 
who taught in the “Hills” of McPherson 
County. It seems that this man and his wife 
wished to go into business and needed some 
capital; so they taught in schools four miles 
apart. The home was established in a large 
sod house, one end of which was used for 
living quarters and the other partitioned off 
and used as a schoolroom. The wife taught 
in this school and the husband drove four 
miles distant to the school in which he taught. 


The walls of the house were four- to five- 
feet thick and made up of sod that had been 
broken with a walking plow. Tightly placed 
heavy timbers were used for the roof, upon 
which more sod was placed in such a manner 
that the roof sloped both ways. The sills of 
the windows were deep, and many house 
plants were kept on them. This, of course, ob- 
structed much of the day light. 

This sod house was relatively comfort- 
able. It had a wooden floor, cupboards (no 
pantry) and large shelves to take advantage 
of the limited amount of space. The walls 


Pioneers built their homes and schools with the material at hand—sod. The roof, though often hav- 
ing a wooden base, was frequently insulated with sod or covered with tar paper. 


were plastered with clay and straw and then 
papered. The author can remember his grand- 
mother telling of an earlier period when she 
papered her house with newspapers. She al- 
ways put them upside down, however, so that 
my grandfather wouldn’t stand around read- 
ing when she thought he should have been 
out working. 

One of the drawbacks of such homes 
was mice during the winter months. All food 
had to be covered. At night you could hear 
the mice running around over the covered 
crocks and jars, over utensils and pots and 
pans, trying to get food they knew was there. 
The mice were so bad, that the female member 
of the teaching team finally issued an ulti- 
matum: either the mice would go or she 
would. Her husband came up with this solu- 
tion: he cut the bottom and one end from a 
paper shoe box. The bottom of the box was 
then replaced with a knitting needle half way 
through the center of the sides of the box, 
with the bottom of the box serving as a teeter- 
totter. The open end of the box was fastened 
to a shelf in the open cupboard with two- 
thirds of the box extending out over the edge 


of the shelf. A large button was sewed on the 
end of the teeter-totter that rested on the 
cupboard. A large piece of cheese was fas- 
tened on the other end of the box, not on the 
teeter-totter. Immediately below this end of 
the box a wash boiler half full of water was 
placed on the floor several feet below. After 
the family went to bed the mice got busy in 
the cupboard. ‘They smelled the cheese and 
ran along on the bottom of the shoe box. As 
they came close to the cheese they outweighed 
the button on the other end and slipped down 
into the boiler of water. The button brought 
the teeter-totter back into place for the next 
mouse. The trap set itself automatically. 
With no exaggeration, more than seventy mice 
were caught the first night. Family members 
couldn’t sleep that night for just as they were 
about to drop off they would hear a splash 
of water which would bring a round of com- 
pliments on the device. 

Another incident reminiscent of the dan- 
gers and the hardships of the time was a trip 
that the head of the family made by foot over 
ten miles in a blizzard to get his wife some 
patent medicine. The trip was extremely 
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dangerous for it was far below freezing, the 
wind blew fiercely over the hills where there 
were few farm homes, fences, or telephone 
poles to serve as guides. 

The hardships and the perseverance of 
the early settlers can be illustrated with many 
stories. Stories of the great blizzard of 1888, 
prairie fires that burned over large sections 
of the state taking homes, crops, and livestock ; 
and the droughts and grasshoppers that took 
crops after they were almost made. ‘These 
experiences effected out-migration of thou- 
sands of settlers. The population continued to 
increase, however, for all of the settlers did 
not leave and new settlers came in increasing 
numbers. 

Motives for Migration 

Migration cannot be attributed to any 
single factor. A different combination of fac- 
tors accounts for the out-migration of people 
from different countries at different times. 
Emigration from foreign countries was moti- 
vated by political revolution, religious perse- 
cution, racial prejudice, militarism, famine 
and poverty. (Reasons why people left their 
specific homelands will be given in the dis- 
cussion of each nationality group at the close 
of this chapter. ) 

Migration is not entirely a voluntary 
movement. Conditions are often extremely 
bad in a country before people will leave their 
friends and relatives for a strange new land. 
Encouragement was given by American ship 
owners and railroad companies, who held out 
the prospect of free land, jobs in mines and 
in industry before prospective immigrants. 
Ship owners were interested in fares, but the 
railroads were more interested in getting farm- 
ers to the land. This would mean income from 
express and freight for years to come. Farmers 
would ship their wheat and livestock to mar- 
ket year by year. “They would buy coal, lum- 
ber and machinery which would be shipped 
by rail in return. For this reason extreme 
rate cuts for railroad travel were allowed 
immigrants. 

The prospect for getting free or cheap 
land was probably the deciding factor in get- 
ting immigrants to leave their homelands. 
‘There seems to have been an emotional at- 
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tachment to land which probably grew out 
of the feudal system. Prestige, freedom, and 
welfare were associated with land ownership 
in Europe. The immigrants were deeply im- 
pressed with the idea of private property in 
land especially. For centuries landed estates 
had been in the hands of a few in the old 
country. The level of living for the workers 
on the land decreased proportionately as the 
population increased. Many became passive 
and resigned to their conditions of poverty. 
There was no possibility of improving their 
station in life. Thus, the prospect of cheap 
land and ownership gave new hope. Even to- 
day the third and fourth generation of immi- 
grants have a “feeling” of security in land 
ownership. Many farmers of foreign extrac- 
tion feel obligated to give or leave each son 
a quarter of land. A daughter should marry 
a land owner, they believe. This feeling may 
be illustrated in the following story: 

A young man of Irish extraction, we shall 
call Mike, was one of the members of a troop 
of players who put on music and dramatic pro- 
ductions in towns in South Dakota. ‘They 
stopped in an all-German community about 
1910 to offer a series of programs. Through 
some misunderstanding with the management, 
Mike severed his relationship with the group 
and remained in the community. In due time 
he met a young German fraulein in whom 
he became seriously interested. The young 
lady, we shall call Paula, decided she should 
take him home ‘‘for Papa to see.”’ 

The old gentleman had misgivings about 
the whole matter. The first count against 
the suitor was that he was an Irishman, but 
the parent’s main concern was with the young 
man’s industry and stability. Finally, through 
much insistence and persuasiveness, arrange- 
ments were made to invite the young man into 
the home so that a more concrete appraisal 
could be made. 

Paula had warned her lover about her 
father; she informed him that the elder man 
was not as bad as outward appearances might 
suggest; that he was abrupt in his manner 
and conversation, but that he was really good- 
hearted and well-intentioned. 

Paula led her suitor by the hand into the 
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Blizzards such as the 1881 storm which buried this home near Burke gave Dakota a reputation 
for long, cold winters, and hot, dry, grasshopper ridden summers. 


room where her father was waiting. After a 
brief formal presentation was made by the 
daughter, the old gentleman asked this ques- 
tion, after a slight pause utilized to look Mike 
over from head to foot: “Have you land? 
(Hast du Land?)” 

“(Nein, ich habe kein Land) I have 
none,’ responded Mike in a tone of quiet 
helplessness. 

The old gentleman pondered and ap- 
peared to be saying to himself, “I thought 
so!” After a longer pause he asked Mike 
this question: 

“Hast du Geld auf der Bank?” 

Mike returned, ‘Nein, ich habe kein 
Geld.” 

This was the last straw. What else could 
there be with no land or no money, so he 
stomped out of the room saying, “Ei, Ei, Ei, 
kein Land, kein Geld. Das ist schade, das ist 
schade!”’ 


To shorten the story, romantic love won 


out over protests, warnings and threats, and 
the young couple were married. The Irish- 
man went into business, and the folks marked 
it off as “one of those things that had to 
happen in our family.” 

There is a sequel to this story, however, 
for during the depression of the 1930’s all of 
the father’s sons, to whom he had given a 
quarter of land, lost their holdings. Even the 
other two daughters’ husbands lost quarters 
of land during these difficult times. 

The Irishman was in a business that pros- 
pered during the thirties, and he always en- 
joyed relating how he became the favorite son- 
in-law. 

Times have changed. Wealth does not 
exist only in land. Many think of their stocks 
and bonds and other forms of wealth, but the 
land is still considered, traditionally, as the 
most secure form of wealth; the kind of 
wealth that assures freedom, security, and 
independence in the minds of many people. 
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This story is told to illustrate the deep 
and centuries old respect for land ownership 
and freedom that goes with it. 

The Pattern of Migration 

People do not often leave their homes to 
go to a strange land without knowing some- 
thing about their destination. Some individ- 
ual has pioneered, has seen the new area and 
has communicated in some way with relatives 
and friends. There are cases when represent- 
atives were sent to investigate the new land 
such as the Hutterites did. Often the absorp- 
tion process is followed. The immigrants from 
foreign countries settled in the East and then 
after a period of years ventured further west 
until some settled in the states of Wisconsin, 
Minnesota and Iowa. The next step westward 
was Dakota Territory. These pioneers vis- 
ited or wrote to relatives and friends back 
East, as well as those in the old country, tell- 
ing them about the opportunities in the new 
area. Emigration then followed, bringing 
many new settlers into what is now South Da- 
kota. ‘he same pattern was followed during 
the great exodus of population from our state 
during the thirties. Many former South Da- 
kotans for example, now live in Lodi, Califor- 
nia, and Eugene, Oregon; many of them 
moved from South Dakota after someone they 
knew first settled in those western states. 

In 1885 the Territorial government es- 
tablished the office of Commissioner of Immi- 
gration. Before this time immigration was 
encouraged by land speculators, the railroads 
and steamship companies. The purpose of the 


new office was to promote immigration into 
Dakota ‘Territory and particularly to South 
Dakota after 1889. Every resource was drawn 
upon to bring settlers into the state. The 
Commissioner co-operated closely with the 
railroads and other agencies. 

The activity and the scope of the work 
of the Commissioner of Immigration increased 
from year to year. A large expenditure was 
made for bulletins, circulars, pamphlets and 
maps, all of which were distributed by rail- 
road companies. Much money was spent on 
advertising in foreign publications as well as 
in newspapers in such cities as Chicago and 
Cincinnati. Exhibits of South Dakota prod- 
ucts were prepared for fairs in eastern cities 
and at the New Orleans Exhibition. A volu- 
minous correspondence was carried on with 
individuals and land offices. Biennial reports 
of the Commissioner contained extensive tables 
indicating the production of wheat, barley, 
oats, corn, and other grains, as well as live- 


stock, 
The depression years with hot winds, 


drought, and grasshoppers earlier in South 
Dakota’s history had given the state a less- 
than-good reputation. It is interesting to note 
that some of the Commissioner’s biennial re- 
ports have extensive charts on rainfall and 
average temperatures. A complaint was made 
in one of the reports, stating that Kansas had 
a budget of $25,000 while South Dakota’s 
budget was only $4,000 for the biennium. 
‘There was keen competition among states. 
As time passed conditions changed in the 


Each capital letter represents the relative location of farm families of the same nationality living 
near each other. The small letters represent smaller farm groups. Space does not permit showing 
all nationality groups. (The nationality composition of cities and towns is not shown.) Spaces 
with no letters mean that there is no nationality group predominant—less than ten farm families 
of the same nationality. It also means, especially west of the Missouri River, that the area may 
be sparsely settled. A letter or letters in parenthesis indicates that the nationality group pre- 
dominates throughout the county. B—Bohemians (Czechs); D—Danes; F—Finns; Fi—French- 
Indian; Fr—French; G—German; GR—German-Russian ; H-——Netherlands—Dutch ; Hn—Hun- 
garians; I—TIrish; In—Indian; L—Luxemburg; M—Mennonites; N—Norwegian; P—Polish; 
S—Swede; Sn—Scandinavian; St—Scotch; Sw—Swiss; W—Welsh; Y—Yankee (English, Old 
Am. Stock etc.) Numbers 1 to 18 indicate location of Hutterite Colonies listed in Table 5. 
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This story is told to illustrate the deep 
and centuries old respect for land ownership 
and freedom that goes with it. 

The Pattern of Migration 

People do not often leave their homes to 
go to a strange land without knowing some- 
thing about their destination. Some individ- 
ual has pioneered, has seen the new area and 
has communicated in some way with relatives 
and friends. There are cases when represent- 
atives were sent to investigate the new land 
such as the Hutterites did. Often the absorp- 
tion process is followed. ‘The immigrants from 
foreign countries settled in the East and then 
after a period of years ventured further west 
until some settled in the states of Wisconsin, 
Minnesota and Iowa. The next step westward 
was Dakota Territory. These pioneers vis- 
ited or wrote to relatives and friends back 
East, as well as those in the old country, tell- 
ing them about the opportunities in the new 
area. Emigration then followed, bringing 
many new settlers into what is now South Da- 
kota. The same pattern was followed during 
the great exodus of population from our state 
during the thirties. Many former South Da- 
kotans for example, now live in Lodi, Califor- 
nia, and Eugene, Oregon; many of them 
moved from South Dakota after someone they 
knew first settled in those western states. 

In 1885 the Territorial government es- 
tablished the office of Commissioner of Immi- 
gration. Before this time immigration was 
encouraged by land speculators, the railroads 
and steamship companies. The purpose of the 


new office was to promote immigration into 
Dakota Territory and particularly to South 
Dakota after 1889. Every resource was drawn 
upon to bring settlers into the state. The 
Commissioner co-operated closely with the 
railroads and other agencies. 

The activity and the scope of the work 
of the Commissioner of Immigration increased 
from year to year. A large expenditure was 
made for bulletins, circulars, pamphlets and 
maps, all of which were distributed by rail- 
road companies. Much money was spent on 
advertising in foreign publications as well as 
in newspapers in such cities as Chicago and 
Cincinnati. Exhibits of South Dakota prod- 
ucts were prepared for fairs in eastern cities 
and at the New Orleans Exhibition. A volu- 
minous correspondence was carried on with 
individuals and land offices. Biennial reports 
of the Commissioner contained extensive tables 
indicating the production of wheat, barley, 
oats, corn, and other grains, as well as live- 


stock. 
The depression years with hot winds, 


drought, and grasshoppers earlier in South 
Dakota’s history had given the state a less- 
than-good reputation. It is interesting to note 
that some of the Commissioner’s biennial re- 
ports have extensive charts on rainfall and 
average temperatures. A complaint was made 
in one of the reports, stating that Kansas had 
a budget of $25,000 while South Dakota’s 
budget was only $4,000 for the biennium. 
There was keen competition among states. 
As time passed conditions changed in the 


Each capital letter represents the relative location of farm families of the same nationality living 
near each other. The small letters represent smaller farm groups. Space does not permit showing 
all nationality groups. (The nationality composition of cities and towns is not shown.) Spaces 
with no letters mean that there is no nationality group predominant—less than ten farm families 
of the same nationality. It also means, especially west of the Missouri River, that the area may 
be sparsely settled. A letter or letters in parenthesis indicates that the nationality group pre- 
dominates throughout the county. B—Bohemians (Czechs); D—Danes; F—Finns; Fi—French- 
Indian; Fr—French; G—German; GR—German-Russian ; H—Netherlands—Dutch; Hn—Hun- 
garians; I—TIrish; In—Indian; L—Luxemburg; M—Mennonites; N—Norwegian; P—Polish; 
S—Swede; Sn—Scandinavian; St—Scotch; Sw—Swiss; W—Welsh; Y—Yankee (English, Old 
Am. Stock etc.) Numbers 1 to 18 indicate location of Flutterite Colonies listed in Table 5. 
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state; so Commissioners made adjustments in 
the program. In 1912 the Commissioner 
helped to secure harvest hands for the abun- 
dant crop that year. Other duties consisted of 
making addresses at public meetings, advertis- 
ing in foreign newspapers, assisting home- 
steaders in finding locations, promoting better 
roads, and the preparation of feature stories 
for national journals. —The Immigration Com- 
missioner also served as industrial commis- 
sioner. 

Many private citizens also encouraged 
immigration. Letters to relatives and friends 
brought hundreds seeking adventure and spec- 
ulative wealth or a home. It is always easier 
to move to a new location where friends are 
located. 

The following story can be multiplied 
many times; it illustrates a way in which many 
immigrants from other states were encouraged 
to come to South Dakota: 

A young man brought his bride from 
Denmark to a farm near a small town in the 
north central section of South Dakota. The 
couple raised a family of eight girls and one 
boy. The son was the youngest of the chil- 
dren. After the older girls were in their late 
teens the father asked himself the question, 
“Why am I farming when I have eight girls 
in the family?” A farmer who had a number 
of boys who could help with the field work 
and one daughter who could help his wife 
with the housework was in a more favorable 
position. After giving his situation same prac- 
tical consideration, he rented the farm and 
purchased the hotel in the neighboring town. 
The two older girls helped his wife with the 
cooking, for in those days there were no res- 
taurants and hotels served meals family style. 
‘The next two in age were chambermaids. The 
remaining four girls were waitresses and en- 
tertainers. One played the piano well, which 
helped make the hotel a popular center in the 
town for young people. The father was the 
proprietor and played the role in such a way 
as to stimulate business. He carried on a volu- 
minous correspondence with people from 
other states, who wrote inquiring about land 
prices, quality of land, future possibilities, 
transportation facilities. Needless to say he 


wrote encouraging letters. When prospective 
land buyers arrived on the train they made 
arrangements to stay in the hotel. —IThey would 
stay a week or two. The hotel proprietor and 
the owner of the livery stable co-operated 
closely, for the prospective buyers would hire 
a team and buggy, and often a driver, to visit 
and investigate the land and claims for sale. 

The hotel manager’s time was spent in 
correspondence, reading newspapers to keep 
abreast of the times, visiting with his guests, 
and directing the work of the women, as is 
done in a patriarchal family. 

The livery stable and the hotel were the 
centers of communication in trade centers up 
to about the time of the first World War. That 
is where “drummers,” home seekers, specula- 
tors and others met and exchanged notes with 
certain townspeople. Business was good until 
the automobile came into quite general use. 
Almost every town center, and there were 
many more of them then, had a hotel and 
livery stable. The encouragement these pro- 
prietors gave to immigration in the aggregate 
was significant indeed. 

We cannot drop the story of the hotel 
proprietor in the example used. What hap- 
pened to him and his family? The fact is he 
made a good adjustment to the changing so- 
cial environment. As business declined the 
need for help was not as urgent, so when the 
older girls married he had no need for their 
assistance. When most of the girls married, 
he sold the hotel at the right time and went 
back to the farm, for his son was now old 
enough to help. 

The office of Commissioner of Immigra- 
tion was discontinued in 1925. ‘The first 
World War interrupted the work, and restric- 
tions on immigration from foreign countries 
began in 1920 and culminated with the Im- 
migration Act of 1924, which limited foreign 
immigration to two per cent of the nationals 
here in 1890. This law passed by Congress 
came at a time when there were many ques- 
tions asked concerning the advisability of en- 
couraging foreign immigration. Lower prices 
followed the war and many attributed it to 
the increased competition recent immigrants 
offered. Not all authorities agreed with this 
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point of view, but it had its influence. In 
South Dakota and in many other sections of 
the country a large proportion of the _ total 
population was foreign-born and the children 
of foreign-born. 

The Publicity Division of the State High- 
way Department was authorized in 1938 to 
promote the tourist business. Increasing at- 
tention has been given to the highway system 
and the tourist trade in South Dakota since 
1935. The Black Hills and the National 
Shrine of Democracy with a multitude of 
other attractions in the Hills and the Bad 
Lands and other places brought tourists from 
all over the country. South Dakota has put 
much emphasis on and has developed an ex- 
cellent highway system. 

A revision of the law of the Publicity 
Division by Chapter 143 of the Session Laws 
of 1953 (28.0218) states in part that the 
purpose of the Commission publications is to 
‘“,. advertise the highways of this state... , 
and that ‘“. . . the Commission is empowered 
to compile and publish such pamphlets, bul- 


”) 


letins and documents as it shall deem neces- 
sary and expedient for informational and pub- 
licity purposes concerning the highways of the 
state, and with respect to public parks, recre- 
ational grounds, scenic places . . . data as to 


distances, historical facts . . . or matters of 


interest and value... to road users,...” 

This evidently has been a highly success- 
ful program since the tourist business has be- 
come one of South Dakota’s more important 
sources of revenue. 

More recently interest has developed in 
establishing industry in South Dakota to in- 
crease the population and provide outlets for 
the increasing number of persons moving out 
of agriculture. South Dakota’s population of 
692,849 in 1930 is the highest in the history 
of the state. Since that time our principal 
concern, rightly or wrongly, has been how to 
keep our sons and daughters in the state. 
Johansen estimated that there was a net mi- 
gration of 79,035 persons out of South Da- 
kota during the 1940-50 decade, while Marvin 
P. Riley estimates that South Dakota lost 
from out-migration a total of 93,962 during 
the 1950-60 decade. This is no doubt related 


to the establishment of a commission in 1949 
now called the “South Dakota Industrial De- 
velopment Expansion Agency” (I.D.E.A.). 
The commission’s initial work has been to 
take an inventory of the resources available 
for various types of industry and advise in- 
terested communities in possibilities of various 
types of industrial development. It encouraged 
the location of new industrial enterprises in 
the State and the expansion of existing in- 
dustries. “The development work on the Mis- 
sour! River for power and irrigation gives 
much promise in this area. Much of the 
Commission’s early work has been educational. 
Assimilation 

The immigrants from Europe and other 
foreign lands brought their culture—their 
learned ways of thinking and doing things— 
with them to their adopted country. ‘They 
had learned this culture from childhood so it 
was very much a part of them. However, 
when they came to America they came in 
contact with people who had different be- 
havior patterns; in consequence, a gradual 
adjustment took place with the immigrants 
making most of the changes; they had to go 
along with what was expected in the new 
society. This adjustment was not difficult for 
those who settled in Dakota Territory as it 
may have been in other places because so many 
Dakotans already settled had come from 
European countries or were descendants of 
Europeans. ‘The principal problem in learn- 
ing the new “ways” was communication. Im- 
migrants had to learn English. There was 
also the problem of adjusting to the new en- 
vironment in making a living; many had 
farmed in the old world, but working the 
sod, continuing a self-sufficient type of agri- 
culture with entirely different markets and 
systems of exchange and, in many cases, new 
products, imposed difficulties. 

In the old country, the immigrants lived 
in small farm-village centers from which they 
went out each day to farm the surrounding 
land. They lived near their social institutions, 
such as schools and churches, and had constant 
social relationships. with each other day by 
day in work and play. Settlement in Dakota, 
however, was entirely different. “he scat- 


tered or isolated pattern of land settlement 
encouraged by the Homestead Act reduced the 
number of social contacts. Both schools and 
churches were often miles from home, and 
when the pioneers attended, it was generally a 
formal occasion. This isolation was especially 
difficult for the women. Loneliness was one 
of the most difficult adjustments they had to 
make. This is brought out in O. E. Rolvaag’s 
book, Giants in the Earth. 

The fact that immigrants of the same 
nationality often settled in the same locality 
meant that the mother tongue was used almost 
exclusively in spite of the scattered or isolated 
farmstead pattern of settlement. A foreign 
language, such as German, Norwegian, Dutch 
and others, was used in the home, in church 
services, neighborhood gatherings such as barn 
dances, mutual aid relationships, and in just 
visiting. The fact is, before and sometimes 
after the compulsory school attendance law 
was passed in South Dakota in 1915, a person 
of immigrant stock could be born, reared, 
married, could farm and be buried without 
knowing much if any English. As late as the 
1930's there were children in South Dakota 
who used a foreign language almost exclusively 
up until the time they started school. 

The church, which was the most impor- 
tant social institution in pioneer life as it is 
today among many rural people according to a 
recent study, encouraged the use of the mother 
tongue for its particular group. Even as late 
as the 1920’s some church groups provided 
formal instruction in the mother tongue for 
their children in the summer after the public 
school closed in the spring. Most of the 
churches for immigrant groups conducted 
services in the mother tongue. As the children, 
who had attended public school, grew older 
one service a month was given in English. It 
was not long until half of the services were 
in English, and as more and more of the first 
and second-generation immigrants died, fewer 
services were given in a foreign language. It 
is interesting to know that there are still some 
churches in South Dakota, after 100 years, 
that have at least one service each month in 
the mother tongue. This has been the general 
pattern for all immigrant churches; however, 
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the Hutterites still conduct services in Ger- 


man. 
The mother tongue was also perpetuated 


through participation in various associations 
immigrants from almost all foreign countries 
organized in their new land. Strangers, as 
they were in the new country, they formed 
mutual aid associations for burial purposes, 
mutual insurance, and for perpetuating cer- 
tain Old World cultural arts. These associa- 
tions gave them an opportunity to participate. 
They enjoyed singing, dancing, and various 
other forms of recreation in the ways they had 
learned before they migrated. It bound them 
together and provided an outlet for creative 
expression in a familiar way. 

Johansen gives a good account of these 
associations for many nationality groups in 
Experiment Station Bulletin No. 313, “Im- 
migrant Settlements and Social Organization 
in South Dakota,” 1937, South Dakota State 
College. Some of the associations he refers to 
follow: 

The Sons of Norway is a lodge for men 
and women of Norwegian birth and descent. 
The purposes of this fraternal order were life 
insurance, sick benefits, mutual aid and the 
support of certain charitable institutions. At 
the time Johansen’s bulletin was written 
lodges were located in Sioux Falls, Aberdeen, 
Canton, Veblen, Roslyn, Bristol, Summit, and 
Flandreau. The aims were also social and 
cultural. An example of the aims for one of 
these lodges was, “To instill into the second 
and succeeding generations of Norwegian peo- 
ple in the United States and Canada a knowl- 
edge of the deeds of the great men and women 
whom Norway has fostered, and the part Nor- 
way has played in the affairs of Nations.” 
This aim provides an example of the pride, 
loyalty, and enthusiasm—the ethnocentrism— 
of each and every group. Space precludes list- 
ing the aims of all associations. Only a partial 
list of some organizational groups will be 
given. The “Bygdelog” and other organiza- 
tions indicating the valley or district from 
which Norwegian immigrants came were 
based on a sense of community origin. The 
Norwegian Singers’ Associations of America 
have had national recognition. 


le Colony erected St. Ann’s Church on the banks of Badus Lake in Lake County during 
1884. 


The Danes established the Danish Broth- 
erhood of America ‘‘to strengthen its members 
in fidelity to the Constitution and Laws of the 
United States; . .. etc.” “They supported 
certain children’s homes. The Danish Sister- 
hood of America followed the same general 
pattern as the men’s groups and may be 
thought of as the women’s auxiliary. 

The Bohemians also had their lodges and 
other associations for fraternal insurance and 
social activities some of which still continue. 
Johansen refers to twenty Western Bohemian 
Fraternal Associations and four lodges of the 
Czecho-Slovol Society of America located in 
South Dakota. He also refers to five local 
units of the national “Sokol” society located 
at Tabor, Tyndall, Wagner, Gregory, and 
Winner. The latter association originated in 
Bohemia using physical education and gym- 
nastic training as the focal point around 
which social relationships and nationalistic 
Bohemian ideals were encouraged. Johansen 
says that the Sokols have both insured and 


non-insured membership for men and women 
and that many have their own halls. Dramatic 
performances were given in the Czech lan- 
guage; each lodge has its own library, and 
many of them have organized musical organ- 
izations. Special instructors have been sent 
out from cities to train local members for 
public performances. 

At this writing Tabor has an annual 
Czech Day, when the national dance, the 
“Beseda,” is presented in colorful costumes; 
floats, parades, pageants, and bands as well 
as national foods are a part of the day. 

Space precludes a discussion of other as- 
sociations fostered by other nationality groups 
but the examples given illustrate how kan- 
guages and cultures have been perpetuated 
in South Dakota and America. 

A number of factors converged to speed 
up the processes of assimilation, one of which 
was the passage of the Compulsory School 
Attendance Law in 1915. Chapter 170 of the 
Session Laws of that year provided that all 
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children between the ages of eight and _ six- 
teen, both years inclusive, must attend the en- 
tire term of school until he completes the first 
six grades of elementary school. The law 
also provided that after the sixth grade the 
requirement may be decreased to not less than 
sixteen continuous weeks in each year until 
the child completes the seventh and eighth 
grades or has reached age sixteen. ‘There 
were penalties for non-compliance. The au- 
thor was obligated to enforce later revisions 
of the compulsory school attendance law in 
a number of instances as late as 1936 when 
he was a County Superintendent of Schools. 
In most instances these enforcement actions 
were taken during “spring’s work.” 

Another factor that speeded up the pro- 
cesses of assimilation was World War I. 
There was a sudden realization, probably be- 
cause of selective service examinations, that 
a large number of persons in South Dakota 
could not speak, let alone read and write, 
English. It must be remembered that there 
was no question about loyalty. Foreign-born 
residents and their children co-operated in the 
war effort by purchasing war bonds, volun- 
teering for the armed services, and partici- 
pating in all of the ways other citizens did in 
the war effort. There had not been an urgent 
need for knowing English until that time, and 
many had just been negligent about comple- 
ting the requirements for citizenship even 
though they fully intended to become citizens. 

As a result an Americanization Act was 
passed by the 1919 Legislature providing that 
all persons between sixteen and twenty-one 
who were not mentally or physically disquali- 
fied and did not have the ability to speak, 
read, and write English at the fifth-grade, 
elementary-school level would be required to 
attend night school. The responsibility of de- 
termining who would be required to attend 
lay with school clerks (census takers), county 
superintendents, and the State Superintendent 


of Public Instruction. 
When school-district clerks took the reg- 


ular census they listed the names of persons 
needing Americanization instruction. ‘These 
persons were then given an examination by 
the county superintendent. If they failed, 
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they were required to attend night school, and 
there were penalties for non-compliance. It 
was the duty of the state superintendent to 
set up regulations for schools, such as the 
minimum number of students, supervisory de- 
tails, attendance regulations, and length of 
term. Subjects taught were English, civics, 
and “such other subjects as bear on Americani- 
zation as a part of the public school.” (The 
author can remember his father saying that 
it wasn’t necessary to teach any of these 
people arithmetic.) One half or less of the 
cost of operating the school was paid from a 
state appropriation. The law also provided 
for $5,000 to be used annually for salaries 
and traveling expenses of the employees of 
the State Department of Public Instruction 
who administered the program. 

M. M. Guhin of Aberdeen was appointed 
State Director of Americanization, July 1, 
1919. The fifteenth Biennial Report of the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction (1920) 
stated that “getting night school legislation 
initiated and accepted by the Legislature and 
general public was quite a public relations 
job.” 

The Americanization Department opened 
a year-long campaign on the need, purpose, 
and spirit of Americanization. Among state 
organizations addressed were the Conference 
of County Superintendents, the state educa- 
tion association, the state editorial association, 
and the state meeting of the American Legion. 
South Dakota newspapers supported the cam- 
paign and 10,000 “patriotism” bulletins were 
published. Five hundred buttons stamped 
‘“Americanization School, South Dakota,” 
Were given to evening-school pupils who wore 
them with pride. Guhin said that the most 
valuable assistance in the campaign came from 
ministers and priests of immigrant congrega- 
tions. 

As a result of the campaign, people gener- 
ally discussed Americanization more _intel- 
ligently and sympathetically, dispelling some 
of the doubt of those who questioned the sin- 
cerity of many immigrants. Old-line Ameri- 
cans who had looked on the movement with 
suspicion began to endorse it heartily, and 
the buttons worn appreciatively and conspic- 


uously by Americanization students indicated 
there was no stigma attached to the word 
‘“Americanization.” Some of the first schools 
were established in Sioux Falls, Aberdeen, 
Lead, Bowdle, Java, Tripp, Herreid, Strand- 
burg, Menno, Freeman, Roscoe, Kaylor, and 
Delmont. 

Guhin said, “A whole-hearted loyalty to, 
and appreciation of, American government, 
institutions and ideals and a friendly under- 
standing between old and new Americans are 
dependent fully as much upon occasional 
social mingling of these elements in our popu- 
lation as upon instruction in English and civics 
in the evening schools...” Social mingling 
of immigrants and old-line Americans was an 
important phase of Americanization work. 
This was done at informal parties, banquets, 
or meetings where talks were given on such 
subjects as, “Explaining My Country’s Cul- 
ture.” The fact that, in many communities, 
many of the leading citizens as individuals and 
as representatives of some of the more sophisti- 
cated organizations invited local immigrants 
to social events created a social environment 
that made foreigners feel they were truly 
Americans. 

The United States Bureau of Naturali- 
zation provided texts and bulletins in sup- 
porting the program of naturalization. As a 
result of night-school study many students 
made fine records in citizenship examinations. 

In the first year 625 persons attended 
night or special schools. In 1920-21 there 
were 1,002 young and older adults who attend- 
ed these schools. At this time few immigrants 
from foreign countries were coming to South 
Dakota. This meant that enrollments would 
continue but gradually decline. By 1925 
Guhin reported that the greatest need for 
Americanization work was in the larger cen- 
ters, especially Sioux Falls, which drew im- 
migrants for industrial work. By 1932 the 
Americanization program had served its pur- 
pose. 

Records indicate that instruction was giv- 
en to men and women of thirty-five different 
nationality groups. Most of the instruction 
Was given in one-room schools. With one or 


two exceptions, these schools had excellent 
attendance and pupils made rapid progress 
according to one of the biennial reports of the 
Department of Public Instruction. 

A letter from the United States Depart- 
ment of Justice Immigration and Naturali- 
zation Service in Washington, D. C., (Jan- 
uary 27, 1961) gives the following infor- 
mation concerning the number of persons 
naturalized in South Dakota between 1907 


and 1960 (See Table 4). 


Table 4. Persons Residing in South Dakota Nat- 
uralized During Pertinent Periods from 1907 
to 1960. 


Year Number Naturalized 
1907-1910 1,583 
1911-1920 6,345 
1921-1930 5,891 
1931-1940 2,903 
1941-1950 3,142 
1951-1960 1,569 

Total 21,433 


Prior to 1907, at which time most im- 
migrants from foreign countries had already 
settled in South Dakota, each local court kept 
its own naturalization records. Many of these 
records were incomplete; there was no uni- 
formity in preparing them, so they lacked sta- 
tistical value for national compilations. For 
these reasons Table 4 does not give a complete 
record of naturalizations. Many immigrants 
before 1907 had been given private instruction 
and had completed the requirements for citi- 
zenship before the basic naturalization act was 
passed by Congress on June 29, 1906. 

Of the more important factors, not al- 
ways considered, that hastened the processes 
of assimilation were the social and economic 
changes taking place in our society. By 1920 
changes were taking place that increased the 
need for more social contacts in making a 
living. The farmer became more specialized 
as agricultural mechanization and technology 
increased, and consequently, he became more 
dependent upon economic institutions in cities 


and towns. Commercial agriculture, in con- 


trast to the time the farmer provided most of 
his own needs for food, shelter, and clothing 
on his own acres, meant an exchange economy. 
Social and economic contacts were increased 
through improved communication and _trans- 
portation facilities, more and better roads. 
This influenced the whole family through in- 
creased ease of contacts with school, church, 
government, and economic relationships. 

Relative Distribution of Rural 

Ethnic Groups, 1961 

It is difficult to indicate on a map, after 
100 years, the precise location of the many 
different nationality groups in South Dakota. 
What were some of the more compact settle- 
ments now have a small representation of 
other nationality groups. Assimilation has 
taken place to the extent that recognition of 
some groups is difficult, and the size of the 
map precludes indicating the distribution by 
political subdivisions as small as townships. 
Sometimes a map for such studies as this is 
used to show the number and relative dis- 
tribution for each nationality —a map for 
the Dutch; one for the Norwegians; one for 
the Germans; etc. The portrayal in Figure 
2 has the advantage of indicating the location 
of one group with respect to another. 

The author is indebted to his students 
who aided him in identifying farm people in 
their home townships by nationality. Other 
sources for such identification were books and 
articles concerning early settlements of various 
groups. The information in Figure 2 should 
therefore be considered as a relative distri- 
bution of more or less compact settlements. 
As a general rule each symbol represents 
more people in some cases than in others as 
there is not room for a sufficient number of 
symbols. ‘This means that some groups may 
not be listed. The spaces where no symbols are 
shown generally represent areas where there 
are less than ten farm families of the same 
nationality living adjacent to each other — no 
nationality predominant. 

A proper historical perspective makes the 
map more significant. It will be noted that 
the counties are smaller and that there are 
many more symbols in the eastern area of the 
state than for the central and western areas. 
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This may be accounted for by the fact that 
rainfall is more abundant in eastern South 
Dakota. For this reason early settlers were 
able to make a better adjustment to the 
natural environment. Despite the alternating 
periods of rainfall and drought, eastern-area 
agriculture had a greater similarity to farming 
in Europe or the eastern states than did that 
of west of the river. 

It is surprising how long these ethnic 
groups persist in this area of the state. South 
Dakota is one of the most rural states in the 
nation. Land prices have increased so that 
farms represent lifetime savings of significance. 
‘These farms were passed on to the children 
and, now, the grandchildren. It is true that 
50 per cent or more of the young people born 
and reared on farms eventually migrate to the 
city, but the children who inherit the farms 
keep the nationality of the area intact. This 
is reinforced by the fact rural churches were 
established early and that there is some rela- 
tionship even now between nationality groups 
and church denominations. For this reason 
marriage, until recently at least, has been re- 
lated to propinquity, and to religious and 
nationality factors. Thus eastern South Da- 
kota still has many compact nationality settle- 
ments although the assimilation process has 
progressed to a point where ethnic groups 
cannot be distinguished easily. The distinction 
often has to be made upon more subtle factors 
than clothes, speech accents, and foreign lan- 
guage newspapers, but rather, upon the folk- 
ways express in food habits, church activities, 
and other social patterns. 


The story is somewhat different west of 
the river in South Dakota. Here the rainfall 
is light and the population is sparse. Settlers 
have come and gone in response to alternating 
periods of rainfall and drought. Generally 
those families who established themselves as 
ranchers made a better adjustment to the natu- 
ral environment. There are a few exceptions 
where a combination of soil texture and slow 
evaporation (related to high plateaus and hence 
cooler temperatures during the growing sea- 
son) has made certain types of agriculture 
more successful. It will be noted that the man 


symbols are made up largely of small letters 
with the exception of that used for Indians, in- 
dicating that where there are ethnic groups 
the number of people are small. It will be 
noted that the symbol “y” is quite widely dis- 
tributed over the West River area. There are 
not many areas where any nationality is pre- 
dominant, and in the case of predominance, 
the group is small and widely separated. It is 
interesting, however, to note that throughout 
the whole West River area we find Yankees 
and their descendants; the Yankees came early 
and originally from New England and the 
middle Atlantic states often by way of Ohio 
and as far west as lowa and Minnesota. There 
has been immigration of Texans in this area, 


too. 
Over the years from 1875 to the present, 


many different nationality groups have come 
and gone in South Dakota. Alternating years 
of fair and adverse conditions brought corre- 
sponding movements in and out of the state by 
varied ethnic groups. The Yankees, however, 
arrived early and stayed in the West River 
area, resulting in a “sprinkling” of ranchers 
and their descendants are now permanently 
established on large land holdings. Some other 
groups, of course, have shown the same pattern 
of permanence. 

The following section of this chapter con- 
tains brief accounts of twelve nationality 
groups who have settled in South Dakota. The 
purpose of this part of the chapter is to relate 
how each group fits into the generalized pat- 
tern of settlement as discussed above and yet 
elicit their differences. Not all groups could 
be included, but those that are should give a 
picture of what has happened. The story about 
our Indian population is told in another sec- 
tion of this book; so little reference except for 
their relative location is given in this chapter. 
Space does not permit a list of outstanding 
pioneers and their contributions; there is the 
danger of omitting too many of them. 

The discussion of each ethnic group sup- 
plements and clarifies the map, Figure 2. 

The Bohemians 

The peasantry in Bohemia emerged in 
1849 from semi-slavery when a law abolishing 
forced labor was passed. They had been under 


the continuous domination of the aristocracy 
who had indoctrinated the peasant with the 
idea that they should obey the church, obey 
the government, and obey the lords. As T. G. 
Masaryk put it, ‘““The archbishop claimed a 
prior lien on the peasant’s soul; the emperor 
held a chattel mortgage on his body; and the 
lord usurped the fruits of his labor.” ‘The 
peon was conditioned from childhood to obey, 
which accounted for much of the backward- 
ness of the early Bohemian immigrant. 

Despite this oppression, the peasants’ 
condition improved following the Napoleonic 
wars during the early 1800’s. A drought, 
however, in 1840 destroyed the potato crop 
and an economic depression and revolt fol- 
lowed in 1848. A substantial Bohemian immi- 
gration ensued. 

The gold fever was a factor encourag- 
ing emigration from the old country despite 
warnings of authorities and admonitions by the 
church. Stories of the discovery of gold in 
California excited the Bohemians no less than 
other Europeans. Newspapers published high- 
ly colored articles about the rich California 
gold fields. During the 1850-60 decade 4,251 
Bohemians left Austria. It is believed, how- 
ever, that twice that many left illegally. 

Bohemian immigration dropped some in 
the 1860’s due to a period of moderate pros- 
perity and some land reforms in the home- 
land. The lure of the new world effected 
another wave of migration to America near 
the end of the century. Emigration laws in 
the old country limited out-migration but the 
police could not keep “agents” from smug- 
gling Bohemians out of the country. The 
agents had a very well organized underground 
from which they profited because the desire 
to reach America was so great. In a term 
paper State College student Michael J. Myers, 
who has some Bohemian ancestry, stated, “I 
interviewed a Bohemian whose father and 
younger brother came to America via the 
‘agents.’ After paying the inflationary price 
to the agents his father received a set of in- 
structions that he followed explicitly. He 
took his son, about nine years of age, through 
an inconspicuous route from one small town 
to another until a seaport was reached. He 
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took no luggage and simply told the authori- 
ties that they were going to visit relatives at 
their next stop. At the seaport they boarded 
a British ship and upon reaching New York 
received the necessary papers. 

“Tt cost less to come to America through 
legal channels, but the restrictions were many. 
My great-grandmother sent her three daugh- 
ters, four sons, then her husband to the United 
States from what she saved from egg-money. 
She then came herself. The trip cost approxi- 
mately $150 per person and when they reached 
the port of entry in the United States they 
were required to have $25 cash and a guaran- 
teed place to go. One of the boys (thirteen 
year-old Joseph) had only $14 upon reach- 
ing New York so the authorities put him back 
on the ship and returned him to Czechoslova- 
kia. Great-grandmother raised the needed mon- 
ey and a few months later little Joe was in 
America.” Many of the Czech immigrants 
originally went to the Czech community in 
Chicago. 

Before an all-rail connection had been 
established between New York and Chicago 
the immigrants would journey from New 
York City to Albany by water, from Albany 
to Buffalo by rail, from Buffalo to Detroit 
by boat, and from Detroit to Chicago by 
boat again. The trip took about ten days 
and cost less than ten dollars. Chicago be- 
came the Czech center for the immigrants 
arriving in New York. Another group 
of Czechs (particularly the Moravians) en- 
tered at New Orleans or Texas and made 
their way north up the Mississippi River to St. 
Louis. Some of these early settlers continued 
north up the Missouri River to Yankton. 

The term paper continues: ‘Just before 
World War I there was a frantic burst of emi- 
gration from Bohemia. Sensing approaching 
war many mothers sent their sons to America. 
Businessmen, who had the most to lose by the 
war, sold their property and fled to America. 
Many were unable to get out in time. After 
the war migration laws became highly re- 
strictive. Few Eastern Europeans including 
Bohemians have escaped since. 

“The following advertisement in the 
foreign language press, mainly German, 
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brought many immigrants to Wisconsin: 
‘Come! In Wisconsin all men are free and 
equal before the law. . . . Religious freedom 
is absolute and there is not the slightest con- 
nection between church and state... In Wis- 
consin no religious qualification is necessary 
for office or to constitute a voter; all that is 
required is for the man to be 21 years old and 
to have lived in the state one year.’ 

“Tt is often said that Wisconsin is a pro- 
gressive state. This would appeal especially to 
a people such as Bohemians who had been 
subjected by many groups for so long a time.” 


Many Bohemians were forced to come to 
the Midwest following the abolishment of 
“housework” cigarmaking by act of the New 
York legislature in 1888. Before this it 
was estimated that ninety-five per cent of 
the Bohemians in New York City were 
engaged in this type of work. The ban put on 
it liberated thousands of Bohemian women 
and children from the tobacco bondage. Un- 
able to find work in the cigar shops many of 
these Bohemians came to the Midwest, ac- 
cording to Thomas Capek. 

One of the earliest successful attempts 
to establish Bohemian colonies in western 
states originated in Chicago. Under the 
leadership of two men named Franta Bem 
and Franta Janousek, a company of agri- 
culturists started in the seventies from Chicago 
for Knox County, Nebraska. When they ar- 
rived the two leaders disagreed as to the 
merits of the land, with the result that the 
expedition split into two parties. A number 
of settlers took land in Knox County, while 
the other faction led by Bem crossed the Mis- 
sour! River into South Dakota and located in 
Bon Homme County. A number of organi- 
zations in cities such as Chicago and Omaha 
encouraged and sponsored settlements in Ne- 
braska, Kansas, Texas, Arizona, and Cali- 
fornia. 

The Bohemian settlers who came to Da- 
kota Territory found a virgin sod and Indians 
who were still hunting wild animals with bow 
and arrow. They had no provisions and no 
money and suffered extreme poverty until 
they gathered the first and second crops. In 
spite of the fact that practically all of the 


Communication with the outside world not only encouraged new settlers to Dakota, but helped 


combat the pervading loneliness of the frontier. 


This frontier mail station was operated by L. 


T. Larsen for many years following 1907 when the northwest corner of the state was opened to 


homesteading. 


settlers were trained workers of the soil in 
the old country, they had to learn to cultivate 
prairie land with little moisture. Drought, 
hot winds, prairie fires, and grasshoppers 
broke the power of endurance of some settlers. 
Some sold their homesteads and went back 
East. 

The first Czech homesteads were estab- 
lished west of Yankton in 1869 and 1871 
around Lakeport and further west. The first 
Bohemian trade center was Ziskov established 
in 1870 about four miles west of Utica. Soon 
a compact farm settlement developed around 
what is now Tabor in Bon Homme County. 
Interest developed in establishing a purely 
Czech trade center. This was done on April 
20, 1872, when 120 acres of land on the Kocer 
homestead, was divided into fifty-three lots, 
each lot 220 by 286 2/3 feet. One lot was 
set aside for the church, one for a cemetery, 
and one for a public school. Forty acres were 
set aside for future needs. 

Brule County was opened to settlers in 


1880. The rainfall was sufficient for good 
crops at that time and many Czechs from Wis- 
consin and Iowa moved in, but during the 
droughts of the ‘“‘dry nineties’ many of them 
moved to Minnesota and Nebraska. Settlers 
moved westward and stopped in the Bijou 
Hills in 1881 and 1882. Since the time of 


the first settlements in 1869 Bohemians and 
their descendants migrated westward from the 
home base in Yankton and Bon Homme Coun- 
ties into Charles Mix, Douglas, Brule, and 
Bennett Counties west of the Missouri. When 
portions of the Rosebud Reservation lands 
were opened to homesteaders in 1904, the 
Bohemians spread into Gregory, Tripp, Mel- 
lette, and Todd Counties. 

The Bohemians are considered to be hap- 
py people. It is true that they have amiable 
personalities and fun-loving tendencies. “They 
are very expressive when they talk, gesturing 
with their hands. The typical Bohemian can 
still speak his native tongue but has trouble 
reading it or putting it down on paper. It is 
estimated that about sixty per cent of the Bo- 
hemians in Tabor continue to speak it in their 
homes. It is rapidly dying however and the 
younger children ignore it entirely. 

They are very fond of music; nearly all 
of the early Bohemians played some sort of 
instrument. One of their favorite instruments 
is the concertina. It is a box-like instrument 
that sounds similar to the accordion, but is 
more difficult to master. Before the “juke- 
box”? my concertina-playing cousins played in 
the night clubs of Sioux Falls. 

One of the chief Bohemian associations 
which used various physical activities as its 
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central theme was the “Sokol” where members 
met to participate in a combination of gym- 
nastics and dancing contests. Today the gym- 
nastic phase has been largely abandoned for 
dancing. Until recently the Bohemians held 
many folk dances, the best known and most 
difficult of which was the “Beseda.” This 
required twenty couples and participants al- 
ways dressed in their native costumes. Today 
the mainstay of the folk dance’is the wedding 
dance that always follows the wedding. The 
entire neighborhood is invited; there is plenty 
to eat and drink, and the air is filled with 
music and laughter. 


Another Czech association is the Z.C.B.J. 
(Western Bohemian Fraternal Organization) 
which consists largely of Protestants. Many 
of these organizations have their own buildings 
where their meetings and social activities are 
conducted. 


The Bohemians love flowers and bright 
colors. One of their contributions to the de- 
velopment of the state was along the line of 
fruit culture. “They began experiments with 
apple and cherry orchards at an early date 
and have been very successful in this direction. 
Their settlement now abounds with fine or- 
chards and they have already been compelled 
to seek a market for their fruit outside the 
territory,” says John P. Johansen. 


The Bohemian women are noted for the 
quality and quantity of food they prepare. 
Their best known food is “kolaches’” (some- 
times spelled kolacher). [Author’s Note: 
When I attended a “Czech Days” celebration 
in ‘Tabor a number of years ago, I was parti- 
cularly impressed with the taste of the various 
kolaches. I asked one of the ladies if I might 
have a recipe. She was very generous in doing 


-so, but added when she gave me the written 


directions, “‘but there’s an art to it.”’ The ko- 
lache is a small biscuit filled with fruit or with 
poppy -seed. Bohemians are heavy meat eaters, 
with pork heading the list. Potato dumplings 
and sauerkraut, with pitchers of beer, are 
other Bohemian favorites. | 


These Bohemian folkways are preserved 
by a celebration called “Czech Days” held each 
June in Tabor. 
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We are indebted to Mrs. Robert Sestak 
of Tabor for the following information: 
“Tabor still clings to the customs and tradi- 
tions of their fatherland due to the foresight 
of some of the older citizens who realized 
that much good could come from an annual 
homecoming and celebration. Czech Days have 
been observed in Tabor since 1942. At that 
time townspeople decided to re-dedicate their 
main street and name it ‘Lidice’ in pious 
memory of the population of the little villiage 
in Czechoslovakia where the inhabitants were 
destroyed and the village burned completely 
by the Nazi in reprisal for the assassination of 
Heinrich Himmler. At that time a parade 
was held in Tabor depicting the Czechs in 
bondage. 

“Since that time the event has taken on 
a happier theme and each year many beautiful 
floats are prepared for the occasion. There 
is also a very active dramatic club consisting 
of members of the Sokol Social Club who can 
read and speak Czech. Many of the younger 
members also participate in these plays. Each 
spring a three-act operetta is presented con- 
sisting of beautiful songs and musical accom- 
paniments. ‘The music is directed by Mrs. 
Emil Rezac, wife of the internationally known 
cattle judge. Others who are staunch sup- 
porters of the dramatic club are: Laddie Kos- 
tel, postmaster, who does much to create the 
stage settings, and Anton Vancura who is the 
make-up artist. Mr. Edmund Wagner directs 
the plays. 

“This year (1961) the club presented 
Dva Vajaci ad Muzidy (Two Soldiers of 
Music) which was presented six times in- 
cluding Omaha and other places in Nebraska. 
In spite of the sacrifices the group is proud 
of their efforts. The enjoyment they bring 
to the older people is rewarding experience.” 

Parades, dances, and feasts high-light the 
two-day celebration. A 1952 description read, 
“For two days Tabor’s loop was the busiest 
place in South Dakota. Bright lights and 
music . . . made the street seem like a 
miniature Coney Island. People milling about 
the streets and Czech ladies selling kolaches 
in their native costumes gave much color to 
the celebration.” 


Social Organization in Bohemian Settle- 
ments. — The Bohemians are predominantly 
members of the Roman Catholic Church. A 
relatively small part of them are adherents of 
Protestant churches. Thomas Capek, writing 
in 1920, stated that there were twelve Roman 
Catholic and four Protestant congregations 
among Bohemians in South Dakota. There is 
also an unchurched fringe of liberals, or 
“free-thinkers,” among them. This latter fea- 
ture of Bohemian cultural life in America 
has attracted much attention and caused much 
criticism. “They are, however, a deeply moral 
and religious people. “Every Bohemian,” Her- 
bert A. Miller has said, “has a bit of John 
Huss in him.” He might have mentioned not 
only that famous reformer but also John Amos 
Comenius, Charles Havlicek, and many others. 
“Truth Wins,” the motto of the Hussites, 
is now the slogan of the Republic of Czecho- 
slovakia. 

At the heart of Bohemian life and cul- 
ture lies the fact that for centuries the Bo- 
hemian people were a conquered nationality, 
suffering oppression and striving to maintain 
their national culture and independence. This 
helps to account for the idealism and demo- 
cracy of her people. It was a basic reason 
motivating the large immigration to the Unit- 
ed States from Bohemia. 


The Danes 

‘There were Danes in this country before 
settlement in Dakota ‘Territory. “Those who 
came to this country before 1849 were trades- 
men and sailors, and those who came later 
were peasants influenced largely by the Mor- 
mons. Those who settled in Dakota were a 
part of the great westward movement to the 
plains region beginning in the late 1860’s and 
continuing for several decades. Many of the 
early migrants to Dakota came by way of 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, Illinois and Iowa. In 
fact there were a sufficient number of Danes 
around Cedar Rapids, Iowa, to support a 
Danish newspaper before settlement in Dakota 
Territory. 

Large numbers of Danes migrated from 
Schleswig-Holstein when that area was ceded 


to Germany as a result of the Danish-Prussian 
War in 1864. The young men left to escape 
the five years of compulsory military training 
the German government required at that time, 
according to Johansen. This migration was 
encouraged by advertisements in Danish news- 
papers. 

Peter Larsen Christiansen was the first 
Dane to settle in what is now South Dakota 
in 1864. He was joined by six others a few 
months later, all of whom settled in Swan 
Lake Township in Turner County. ‘The 
Danish immigration to South Dakota was 
heaviest from 1870 to 1890. According to 
Olga S. Olsen, (4n Historical Study of the 
Danish Immigrants in South Dakota) they 
did not settle in strong enough numbers to 
create a social life and a community force 
except for Viborg in Turner County. The 
concentration was largely in Yankton, Clay 
and Turner Counties. In Turner County the 
Danes laid the foundation for one of the larg- 
est settlements of this nationality in the United 
States comprising Danville, Spring Valley and 
Swan Lake Townships. 

The second-largest concentration of Danes 
in South Dakota was in Badger Township in 
Kingsbury County about 100 miles from the 
Viborg settlement. This settlement was 
started in 1877 on the east shore of Lake Al- 
bert. 

The Danes have been a minority group. 
In 1928 about one-sixth of the Scandinavians 
in South Dakota were Danes, according to 
T. P. Christensen (Danes in South Dakota), 
and in 1930 the natives of Denmark in South 
Dakota numbered 5,298, or seven-tenths of 
one per cent of the population of the state as 
recorded by Johansen. 

In the early years, the Danes were not 
all Lutheran. Many of them belonged, at 
least nominally, to the Methodist, Baptist or 
Adventist churches. Not until twenty-five 
years after arrival of the first Danes did the 
Lutheran Church become the major Danish- 
American religious affiliation. ‘Those who 
settled where there was a predominance of 
other Scandinavian groups joined the Lu- 
theran Church. The first Baptist Danish 
Church was established at Lodi in Clay County 


in 1892. The Danish Adventist Church was es- 
tablished at Swan Lake in 1877. 

The Danes were a younger immigrant 
group than most at the time of early settle- 
ment in South Dakota, Johansen says. The 
explanation is that numerous young men 
wished to avoid military conscription. 

The Danes accepted better farming meth- 
ods and labor saving machinery early and 
were among the first to change from grain 
production to dairying and stock raising. 

By 1890, a year after statehood, there 
were Danes living in fifty-five of the counties 
of the state. Eleven counties had more than 
100 Danes. 

Mormonism, however, was_ responsible 
for a large Danish migration in the nineteenth 
century. Of the 3,749 Danish immigrants who 
came to America about 1850, about 2,606 
were Danish Mormons. 

The Dutch (The Netherlands) 

Our first acquaintance with the Dutch in 
this country was with those who settled in 
New York along the Hudson River in the 
early colonial period of our history. These 
were the Dutch of “Rip Van Winkle’ and 
“The Legend of Sleepy Hollow.” 

The Dutch were traders. “They purchased 
Manhattan Island from the Indians, and sevy- 
eral centuries later some of them established 
a barter system with the Indians in South Da- 
kota. 

The Dutch who settled in our state were 
the more recent immigrants from the Nether- 
lands. They followed the large Norwegian 
settlements in this area, and many of them 
moved in by train, bringing with them their 
household and farm equipment and supplies. 
The Dutch were considered clannish and 
therefore prone to settle in compact bodies. 

The motivation for emigrating to America 
seemed to be related to social class. The 
wealthy and aristocratic left the Old World 
for religious and political reasons. “The mid- 
dle class left for economic reasons and the 
lower classes because of trouble with Dutch 
law. Religious and political conflicts affected 
all social classes, the latter classes, too. 

The first Dutch settlers in Dakota had 
established homes earlier in Michigan, Wis- 
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consin, and Iowa. The vanguard of about 
135 families of Frieslanders settled first in 
Wisconsin, then in Iowa, and, later, in Han- 
cock TYownship in Bon Homme County west 
of Springfield in 1873. “Those who left Iowa 
for Dakota were constantly replaced by im- 
migrants from the Old Country. It was re- 
ported by Nelson Nieuwenhuis (4 History of 
Dutch Settlement in South Dakota to 1900), 
in his thesis that an average of twenty letters 
a day were sent to the Netherlands from 
Orange City, Iowa. Later many of the immi- 
grants came directly to South Dakota. 

The second group settled near Milbank 
in Grant County in 1878. They came directly 
from Wisconsin. Others that followed came 
from Iowa and directly from Holland. 

Lincoln County was settled by the Dutch 
who moved across the border from Sioux City, 
Iowa, in 1879; others came into Union County 
in 1880. Some East Friesians joined them 
later. 

Charles Mix and Douglas Counties were 
settled about the same time in 1882. Settle- 
ments were established in Harrison, New Hol- 
land, and Joubert in Douglas County. The 
settlement in Charles Mix was at Old Platte 
along Platte Creek in the northern part of the 
county. [These were the people who came 
from cities such as Amsterdam and Rotterdam. 
They included shop keepers, professional peo- 
ple, noblemen, bakers and builders. A Dutch- 
man who had come to this country earlier went 
back to Holland in the employ of a large 
steamship company. He reported favorably 
concerning America, and some members of the 
aristocracy who had suffered losses due to 
political difficulties left in 1885 and joined 
the Dutch in this area. 

After some initial settlements were made 
in South Dakota, additions came year by year 
from Sioux City as well as the Netherlands. 

Some of the Dutch left during the 1886 
to 1897 drought, many of whom migrated to 
other places in the state. The Panic of 1893 
was a serious blow to them, as well as drought 
and prairie fires, the worst of which was on 
April 2, 1889. By 1900 settlements were estab- 
lished in much of eastern South Dakota. In ad- 
dition to the areas already named, Dutch settle- 
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ments were located near Castlewood and Estel- 
line in Hamlin County, Brandt in Deuel, 
Volga in Brookings, Colton in Minnehaha, 
and Pollock in Campbell County, as well as 
other areas. 

The Dutch are devoutly religious. It is 
said that even the hired men were expected to 
attend church in the early years. Much re- 
ligious work was carried on by the Domestic 
Mission Board of the Reformed Church of 
America. Another hard-working Dutch body 
was the Christian Reformed Church. 

The following excerpt from Nieuwen- 
huis’ thesis, which he, in turn, took from the 
Tercentenary Pageant Booklet, Reformed 
Church of America, published by the Colle- 
giate Church of New York City, 1928, illus- 
trates the hardships of the early missionaries: 
“On one of his [Rev. Fred Zwemer] journeys 
over Dakota with his ponies, he was over- 
taken by a sudden blizzard, the famous storm 
of January 12, 1888. In the midst of the rag- 
ing snow storm, Zwemer and a companion 
came up against a school house. Upon gaining 
entrance they discovered the teacher and two 
of her pupils asleep on the cold floor. The 
fire in the stove, about which the sleepers were 
huddled, was out, and Zwemer and his com- 
panion awoke the sleepers and forced them to 
walk rapidly about the room until their blood 
circulation could be restored. Meanwhile, 
Zwemer at some risk, succeeded in getting 
fuel from a shed, nearby, using the reins 
from the ponies’ harness as a guide rope. 
After getting a brisk fire going, Zwemer led 
his faithful ponies into the room for the night. 
The next morning Zwemer led the little group 
in a prayer of thanksgiving to God for their 
deliverance from death.” 

Of importance, especially for the prairies 
of South Dakota, was a wooden shoe factory 
operated by a Mr. Van Arenbork. These shoes 
were popular with the Dutch in winter. It 
is said that often the factory was as many as 
seventy shoes behind orders. 

When the railroad reached Plankinton in 
1886, a dray line was established between 
Plankinton and two towns in Douglas County 
to the south, Armour and Harrison. Accord- 
ing to stories of the period, people waited 


anxiously each Friday morning for the news- 
paper from Orange City, Iowa. The paper 
was a native-language contact with relatives 
and friends. 

In the early adjustment period much 
trading was carried on with the Indians 
around Harrison. The Indians lived south of 
the Dutch on the River. Berries, ponies and 
wood were traded by the Indians for “‘store’’ 
goods. The early Dutch food was plain, but 
a distinctive feature was a preparation made 
from buttermilk with barley, .rice or prunes. 

Agriculture was the principal enterprise 
for the Dutch. Operations were small scale 
at first, but they accepted mechanization as 
soon as they could afford it. They practiced 
crop rotation, alternating corn and oats, but 
eventually dairy farming and hog raising be- 
came more important. 

The Dutch may be characterized as 
thrifty and thorough, and they place a high 
value on land ownership. Adhering largely to 
a Republican ticket, they took an active part 
in early politics, especially in determining the 
location of the county seat in Douglas County. 
It is said that the Dutch were law abiding, 


and that, for example, the sheriffs in their - 


areas had little to do other than delivering 
ballot boxes and investigating an occasional 
accident. 


Finnish People in South Dakota 

There are three principal concentrations 
of Finns and people of Finnish extraction in 
South Dakota. One is in Hamlin County, in 
and near Lake Norden. The second is found 
in Brown County, between Frederick and 
Hecla and centered largely in Savo Township. 
The third is in the northern Black Hills, 
notably in Lawrence and Butte Counties, with 
Lead as one of its centers. Smaller numbers 
may be found near Buffalo in Harding 
County. 

The greatest immigration of Finns to the 
United States took place during the last quar- 
ter of the nineteenth century and continuing 
into the twentieth. No doubt they came, as 
did many others, with dreams of acquiring 
land. | 

No single factor explains the early im- 
migration of the Finns into this country. The 
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common push of hard times in the homeland 
and the pull of reports from the new land of 
opportunities for a better life is probably the 
best explanation. New York and Boston were 
major ports of entry. While some settled in 
and around these cities, many pushed west- 
ward, especially to the mining regions of up- 
per Michigan and northeastern Minnesota 
(the copper country of the Keewenaw Pen- 
insula and the iron of the Mesabi Range) to 
join fellow Finns who had arrived there ear- 


lier. 

Hancock and Calumet, Michigan, were 
important centers of activity for the Finns and 
apparently the points from which the first 
migrated to South Dakota and other places. 
There is no record telling us why the first 
Finnish settlers came to the shores of Lake 
Poinsett and the surrounding lakes of Hamlin 
County, but those who followed in the 1880's 
came largely because of encouragement they 
received from friends and relatives already on 
the scene. The wide, largely unsettled, plains 
offered opportunity for success in agriculture. 

Mining is probably the explanation for 
the first Finnish settlements in the Black Hills 
in 1876. The Finns had learned the mining 
work in Michigan and Minnesota and likely 
hoped that the discovery of gold in the Black 
Hills would provide greater opportunity for 
wealth. 

A more accurate explanation is given for 
the migration to Brown County in this inter- 
esting account from a history published by the 
Finns in the area: 

In 1881 the Chicago Milwaukee Railroad 
tracks advanced steadily across the prairie 
north of Aberdeen, past the site where the 
town of Frederick was soon to be started. 

The officials of the railroad company 
were very anxious to have the country served 
by the new road, promptly settled. The man 
in charge of the office of immigration and 
settlement for the railroad at Minneapolis 
was K. F. Bergstadius, a man born in the 
province of Savo in Finland. He asked his 
good friend Erick Pikkarainen to go into the 
Territory along the new track and report his 
impressions. Pikkarainen inspected the new 
lands, paying special attention to the Fred- 


erick vicinity. He brought back a glowing 
report on the fertility of the soil and the 
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limitless possibilities for agricultural devel- 
opment. He also bought some land for him- 
self later. 


The Finns were quick to form co-opera- 
tive associations for various purposes and many 
of the present day co-operatives in these areas 
are still supported and managed by Finns. In 
some areas of the country, they were pioneers 
in introducing these associations. 

The Finnish people place a high value on 
higher education and encouraged their chil- 
dren to attend colleges and universities. 

The most characteristic and unique con- 
tribution of the Finns is the Sauna, or steam 
bath. It is traditional that the first building 
to be put in a new settlement is the Sauna; 
then follow the homes. “The cleansing power 
of the Sauna is said to surpass any other form 
of bathing, and its therapeutic benefits are 
advised for a variety of ailments.” 

The French 

The French are not numerous in South 
Dakota but they played an important role in 
the early history of the state. The first defi- 
nite information about the French in Dakota 
Territory and South Dakota was taken from 
journals written by the Verendrye Party in 
1743. Their journals told about burying a 
leaden plate on a bluff along the Missouri 
River. When school children found the plate 
near Fort Pierre in 1913, the explorations of 
the Verendrye brothers in South Dakota were 
confirmed. 

It is believed that the French explored 
what is now South Dakota before 1743—even 
as early as 1679 by way of Canada when the 
Lake Traverse and Big Stone areas were 
visited. It was not until after the Verendrye 
visit, however, that the French became active- 
ly engaged in the fur trade; previous visits 
were largely exploratory. Even though the 
Louisiana Territory became a part of Spain 
in 1763; was returned to France in 1800; 
and then purchased by the United States in 
1803; the French continued to be actively 
engaged in the fur trade during this time. 
They were able to do this because the area 
was so vast, and transportation and communi- 
cation so slow, that they found little resist- 
ance. Besides this many of the French mar- 


Grasshoppers, which were not averse to eating the clothes from a man’s back, descended in hordes 


upon a field and took care of the farmer’s harvest. 


The hoppers picked the corn in the above 


field. Such a plague prompted the annual Pilgrimage of the Crosses at Jefferson. 


ried Indians thereby establishing themselves 
more firmly in the area than later explorers 
and trappers. Herbert S. Schell states that 
the Indians provided many furs but not in suf- 
ficient numbers to satisfy the fur traders; so 
Frenchmen were employed to hunt and trap 
on a commercial basis. He states that ‘‘Prob- 
ably four-fifths of the trappers and hunters 
were of French nationality.”’ Some of our 
present Indian population have French sur- 
names. 

Some of the name-places on the map of 
South Dakota indicate the early French in- 
fluence. A sample of only a few includes 
Pierre, Belle Fourche, Dupree, Flandreau, 
Moreau and Bijou Hills. 

Only two localities in South Dakota to- 
day have a significant French population, 
namely Jefferson in Union County and Tur- 
ton in Spink County. These two places were 
not established forts or early fur trading posts. 

Most of the French who settled in and 
near Jefferson came from the Canadian 
provinces of Quebec and Ontario. Others 
came by way of Michigan, Wisconsin and 
Iowa. A few came directly from France. 
There seems to have been a significant immi- 
gration of Irish into the area at the same 


time. The Jefferson community was first 
settled as early as 1859 about ten years after 
the potato famine in Ireland. 

The early French and Irish settlers in the 
Jefferson area experienced many of the hard- 
ships of the early pioneers such as smallpox, 
diphtheria, drought and grasshoppers. “The 
grasshopper plague of 1874 was particularly 
unique for the Jefferson area. “This was true 
not because of the awful destruction the grass- 
hoppers brought to the area, for they seem 
to accompany droughts and their destruction 
has been visited upon many communities at 
different times, but because the deep religious 
feelings associated with the plague illustrates 
the dependence of the people upon their 
church during such a crisis. The Catholic 
Church has played an important role in the 
history of the community. Jefferson History, 
1859-1959, published on the occasion of the 
Jefferson Centennial, tells the interesting story 
of the “Pilgrimage of the Crosses” in con- 
nection with the grasshopper catastrophe in 
1874. 

The story states that on a Sunday morn- 
ing in July, 1874, as people were visiting after 
church, they noticed a dark cloud in the north. 
Someone recognized it as grasshoppers. 
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People hurried home and from inside their 
homes they witnessed through their windows 
a wholesale destruction. It is said that the 
“invasion” included the area from North 
Dakota to Texas and from the Rockies almost 
to the Mississippi River that year. 

One elderly person, who remembered the 
incident as a young person said: “The sky be- 
came dark. . . . Hoppers began falling on the 
roof and against the windows. It sounded 
like a continuous hailstorm. In one hour the 
field had been stripped. ...In the garden 
everything was taken. Onions and turnips 
were eaten out of the ground.” 

It is said that hogs ate the hoppers and 
fattened on them and for a year afterwards 
their flesh tasted like grasshoppers. Herds of 
cattle became crazed and stampeded. Turkeys 
fattened on them. One _ Jefferson turkey 
raiser saved part of his corn field by turning 
his turkeys into it and then selling his turkeys 
on a Sioux City market. For months after- 
wards he heard complaints that his turkeys 
had “a strange taste to them.” 

Mrs. Beaubien is reported to have said, 
“Our cattle were driven insane by the gnawing 
of the insects. They tried to run away, but 
the hoppers were everywhere. My father de- 
cided to go after them. He tied ropes around 
the bottom of his pants and around his sleeves 
at the wrists. When he came back about an 
hour later his clothes were in shreds, almost 
eaten away. He could not find the animals.” 

Another reference from the History 
stated, “When there was nothing left for 
them to eat the hoppers became cannibals and 
ate each other. They remained about three 
days then suddenly rose with the wind and 
Were gone. 

The people of Jefferson came from their 
homes and surveyed their lands. Destruction 
was complete. They stood in bewildered 
amazement, unable to grasp the fact that in 
sixty short hours they had been plunged from 
a good and bountiful life to the prospect of 
starvation when winter came.” Some French 
families returned to Canada. 

The grasshopper catastrophe of 1874 and 
its effects made such an impression on the 
community that two years later, in May, 
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1876, Father Pierre Boucher organized a pil- 


grimage to three crosses erected at locations 
to bound the parish in a general way. One 
cross was located in a field of the Nelson 
Montagne farm two miles west of Jefferson; 
another at the Moran place three miles north 
of Montagne’s, and the third was set on the 
church grounds. 


It is said that people of all religious de- 
nominations came to have a place in the pil- 
grimage. ‘The procession, a mile long, was 
headed by the priest. The ceremonies at the 
three crosses lasted all day. Jefferson History 
states that there has never been a major grass- 
hopper plague within the area of the crosses 
since they were erected. ‘The crosses standing 
today are reproductions of the originals in 
both size and shape. 


This statement is made in the Centen- 
nial History: “The people of the Jefferson 
area have said little about the power of the 
crosses, but among themselves they regard it 
as a tradition, and have come to look upon it 
as a miracle.” 


The French of the Turton area in Spink 
County came largely from other states in this 
country, largely from northern Iowa. ‘This 
area was settled later than Jefferson. We 
are indebted to Amelia LaBrie Rahm for most 
of our information on Turton in her histori- 
cal account entitled, “Sixty-Five Years in a 
Spink County Town.” 


The pioneers of this community under- 
went many of the hardships experienced by 
all early settlers. The drought years of 1911 
to 1913 and the 1930's as well as epidemics, 
grasshoppers, and prairie fires are described 
in her history. 


Baseball was a favorite sport in the Tur- 
ton community as it was in most small towns 
in the early history of our state. Turton had 
an especially good team one year at which 
time they “slaughtered” Doland, a_ larger 
neighboring town. It is said that some of the 
enthusiasts in Doland were so angry about the 
defeat that they turned the cattle in the Tur- 
ton stockyards out to roam the streets. This 
baseball team was labeled by the townspeople 
as the “Flying Frenchmen.” 


The Catholic Church played an impor- 
tant role in the community as it did in Jeffer- 
son. The church started a day school which 
was taken over later by the Benedictine nuns 
and was called “The Little Flower Orphans 
Home.” This school was destroyed by fire 
several years after its establishment. It was 
re-established in Sioux Falls. 

The Germans 

It is difficult to delineate and discuss the 
German people as a nationality group in South 
Dakota because there are other groups so 
closely related to them through boundary 
changes in the Old World; they represent such 
a large portion of our total population; and 
are so widely distributed over the state. he 
symbols in Figure 2 do not do justice in 
showing the distribution of people of German 
ancestry because the symbol “G’’ represents, 
more or less, only compact groups. Many 
Germans as well as Scandinavians live where 
no symbols are located—areas where no na- 
tionality is predominant. 

The Germans did not come to South Da- 
kota in groups, except in a few instances. 
Rather, they came more or less continously over 
a long period of time largely in response to 
boom periods and cultural factors such as 
“free” land. They came often as individual 
families from both the eastern states such as 
Wisconsin and Illinois, and directly from 
the Old Country. They, like the Norwegians, 
represent pretty much the culture of the state. 
It is more difficult to describe a generalized 
culture than it is to discuss the behavior 
patterns of a smaller, different group. 

An analysis of the state census for 1915 
gives a good idea of how important a part the 
German people are of the state’s population. 
In 1915 about 23.3 per cent of the total popu- 
lation in South Dakota was listed as “Ameri- 
can.” This would include Yankees from the 
northern and eastern sections of our country 
(likely including some of German ancestry), 
and Old American stock from the various 
sections of the South. Slightly less, 22.4 per 
cent, were German, and the next largest group 
(9.55 per cent) were Norwegians. This was, 
of course, about forty-six years ago. There 
has been little immigration since 1915 because 


of World War I and the restrictions placed 
on immigration since 1920, but the propor- 
tions have not likely changed much since 
out-migration has been much more signifi- 
cant than immigration since the 1930's. 

If we consider the Scandinavians as a 
whole: Norwegians, Swedes, Danes and in- 
clude the Finns, we get a total of 95,911 
as compared with 130,514 Germans in the 
1915 Census. But should we add_ to 
those of German stock other nationalities 
closely related to them such as the Bohemians 
and the German Russians we would have a 
much larger total for those of German an- 
cestry in our state. 

Twenty-eight specific nationality groups 
were listed in the 1915 Census. In addition 
there was a category listed as “Others.” 

The distribution of Germans in South 
Dakota follows quite closely the population 
density pattern of the state. The population 
is more numerous and thickly populated in the 
southeast and eastern edge of the state and then 
thins out as we move westward. The same is 
true for the German population. In contrast, 
the Norwegians are concentrated in the south- 
east and northeast corners of the state and 
along the eastern row of counties and then the 
distribution is lighter for a few counties deep 
along the eastern tier of counties. Maps may 
be found on Page 33 of Dr. W. F. Kumlien’s 
“Basic Trends of Social Change in South 
Dakota,” which show the distribution of these 
and other groups. 

A discussion of a group of Germans, the 
East Frieslanders or Low Germans who set- 
tled in a more or less compact group in South 
Dakota, will serve as an example of how 
many of the other German peoples from other 
areas of Germany came to South Dakota. 

We are indebted to Neil A. Belloch’s 
University of South Dakota master’s thesis, 
“The History of the Low Germans in Lincoln 
and Turner Counties, South Dakota,” for our 
information on Low Germans. 

Abraham Lincoln encouraged immigration 
into this country. It is interesting to note 
that many immigrants of different nationalities 
came to America immediately after the Civil 
War. The large emigration of the Low 


Germans from the coastline of the Nether- 
lands, came between 1866 and 1873 moving 
to eastern states first, particularly Illinois. 

They left the Old Country because agri- 
culture was poor, especially as it was related 
to the industrial revolution. The compulsory 
military program in the homeland was un- 
popular since they had been involved in war so 
long. Advertising and steamship company re- 
presentatives encouraged them to migrate to 
the New World. Letters from relatives and 
friends in America was perhaps the strongest 
“pull” factor for migration. 

The early immigration of East Fries- 
landers was not organized—they did not come 
in groups. It was an individual matter for 
they did not leave from any particular place 
or at any time after 1886. It was not unusual 
for a boy or girl to come alone. There were a 
number of patterns that were followed for 
those who came to South Dakota. Often the 
first stop was with people they knew or knew 
about who lived, for example, in Illinois. Sub- 
sequently they moved to Iowa and thence to 
South Dakota. Later, others moved directly 
to Iowa and still later others came directly 
to South Dakota from the Old Country. Some 
spent a considerable amount of time in Illinois 
first and then moved to our state. 

The largest numbers came from Ackley, 
Iowa, because rents were high and land prices 
were increasing. Dakota had cheap land 
and tree claims through the Homestead Act 
and there were no trees or rocks to be cleared. 
The high fertility of the virgin sod assured 
them of a good potato crop. 

The Great Dakota Boom and early 
railroads played an important part in bringing 
the first Frieslanders into the eastern tier of 
townships in Lincoln County. Later they set- 
tled near Lennox, Parker, and Marion in 
Turner County. The Milwaukee Railroad to 
Lennox gave them a business center. The 
early East Frieslanders settled quite exten- 
sively in Perry and Grant Townships in 
Lincoln County and Middleton and German- 
town Townships in Turner County. 

The immigrants who came directly from 
Germany without resources worked for friends 
and relatives long enough to prove their in- 
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tegrity so that they could get loans and credit 
for farms. 


It is said that the Low Germans clung 
tenaciously to the mother tongue and belonged 
to the Reformed Church. There were some 
Methodists and Baptists among them. 

The East Frieslanders had their problems 
and hardships with making an adjustment to 
the environment — drought, grasshoppers, 
prairie fires—the same as all of the other 
pioneers. An interesting comment is made in 
the thesis about a problem of the Frieslanders 
which was characteristic of all early immi- 
grants who were not too familiar with the 
English language. Often they got into dif- 
ficulties in negotiating contracts, signing chat- 
tel mortgages for loans and in making pur- 
chases. One notable example was when a high 
pressure salesman sold lightening rods to many 
of the farmers in a community. An exorbitant 
price was charged for installation as well as 
for the equipment. 


The frontier conditions of travel and 
language made them a socially distinct group 
from the surrounding area. There was an 
affinity for friends of their own nationality 
as well as love for home life. They had a 
background in and love for agriculture. The 
land in South Dakota is level in the area 
where they settled, resembling the terrain in 


the Old Country near Holland. 


The thesis continues that most of the 
farmers began on a small scale and through 
self-denial of all but basic necessities they ac- 
cumulated a surplus that would enable them 
to expand their operations on a sound basis. 
“There was a willingness to sacrifice personal 
comfort for future development.” An  out- 
standing characteristic of the Low German 
Was conservatism. 


There are many different compact settle- 
ments of people of German ancestry in South 
Dakota. Many of those who settled in 
Codington County and Brown County, for 
example, were second and third generation 
people of German stock from Wisconsin and 
other states. Others came directly from the 
Old Country. These groups are too numerous 
to list in detail. 
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While immigrants engaged primarily in agriculture, they required a center in which to buy and 
sell and this prompted the small towns which dot the Territory. Ipswich, above, filled the need 
for the German-Russians in the Edmunds County region. 


The people of German descent are known 
for their practical and methodical solutions 
of problems. They are generally thought of 
as being thrifty and efficient. 

The German Russians 

The group we refer to as German Rus- 
sians in South Dakota are people of German 
stock who were an ethnic group in Russia 
for about 100 years before they began coming 
to the United States. Because of their iso- 
lation, government policies, and the superiority 
of their culture over that of their Russian 
neighbors, the German Russians became a 
very closely knit group in Russia and, there- 
fore, did not acquire much of the Russian 
culture. They have become assimilated much 
more rapidly in this country. 

A brief, interesting and well documented 
account of the history of the German people 
who migrated to Russia and then to the United 
States is given in the book, Pietism and the 
Russian Germans in the United States, by 
George J. Eisenach. We are indebted also to 
a student, John G. Gross, who summarized 
in a term paper the early history of these 
people from the above source, as well as from 
a number of other books and articles. 

The lower classes lived at a bare sub- 
sistence level in Germany before the migration 
to Russia. The youth of military age had been 


drafted, leaving the older men to produce the 
food on farms. ‘Taxes were exorbitant and 
the political situation gave them little hope 
for the future. Frequent wars had drained 
the economy and manpower. There was little 
loyalty to the state because insurrections by 
the lower classes had failed. The Seven 
Years’ War ended in 1763 leaving widespread 
poverty. The German people began to think 
of emigration involuntarily. Many of them 
went to Hungary, Poland, and America. It 
was at this time (1763) that Catherine II 
(the Great) of Russia (1762 to 1796), a 
former German, issued her manifesto inviting 
people of other nationalities to settle in 
Russia. 

Before Catherine II’s reign, attempts had 
been made to settle the lower Volga area by 
Russians from other areas of that country, 
but this had failed because of the ravages of 
nomadic tribes. The failure of these Russian 
colonists may also be attributed to the fact 
that they knew they could return to their 
former homes where conditions were better. 
At least they knew how to live there. The 
colonizing Russians lacked the ingenuity tc 
adapt themselves to the physical environment 
as well as to the turbulent raiding bands. It 
was Catherine’s design to introduce a higher 
type of culture into this area to “disseminate 
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industry and agricultural science among her 
subjects.’ The Germans had skill making 
good quality powder, in glass making, cannon 
and bell making. —The German settlement, 
she felt, would serve as a buffer against these 
nomads for the more developed parts of 
Russia. 

Sources differ as to the inducements of- 
fered by Catherine II, but concessions in- 
cluded agreements concerning land, religious 
freedom, exemption from military service, fi- 
nancial aid, and almost complete autonomy in 
local government. As a result thousands of 
Germans established themselves on the 
Steppes on both sides of the Volga River 
south of Saratov some distance north of the 
Caspian Sea. It is said that in spite of suf- 
fering, sacrifices and struggles this population 
increased from 23,019 in 1768 to 668,896 by 
IQI4. 

Most of the German Russian settlers we 
have in South Dakota, however, are descend- 
ants of the German people who settled in the 
northern Black Sea region of Russia. The 
invitation for this group of Germans was 
encouraged especially by Alexander I (18o0r1- 
1825). Germans began migrating to this 
region as early as 1781 but particularly 
after 1804. The inducements by the Russians 
at this time were about the same as they were 
under Catherine II. By 1859, there was a 
total of 153 German colonies in this region 
with a total of 106,123 people. This total in- 
creased to 526,795 by 1914, making a total 
of more than a million German people in the 
two Russian areas by 1914. 

The German colonists lived in small 
farm villages in both the Volga and Black Sea 
regions with about twenty to eighty families 
in each village. Houses, barns and stables were 
generally under one roof and were located on 
both sides of a long wide street. The land 
was divided into long narrow strips, so dis- 
tributed that farmers would share both the 
good and bad land equally. The strips were 
redistributed periodically according to the 
Russian Mir system. 

Disease and famine were frequent oc- 
currences. Many colonies were destroyed by 
nomad raids especially during the rebellions 
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of the Russian peasants (especially that of 
Pugochev between 1773 and 1775). There 
was no assimilation between the Germans and 
the Russians because of the language barrier, 
separate churches, and the aggressive feelings 
Russian neighbors developed against the Ger- 
man colonies because of the exemptions the 
government had given these immigrants. A 
symbiotic relationship between the colonists 
and the local Russians developed, according 
to respondents interviewed by Gross in 1960. 
The local Russian peasants were often treated 
like slaves by the colonists. In spite of this, 
population pressure became a serious problem 
by 1830; so daughter colonies were formed 
rather than assimilate as individuals with the 


local Russians. 
Russia made little progress between 1815 


and 1855. The Crimean War in 1853 left 
Russia helplessly defeated. As a “come-back” 
measure, the Russians began their policy of 
assimilation in 1866 by gradually assuming 
control of education. Compulsory military 
training was put into effect in 1871, German 
control of their local government was abol- 
ished in 1876 and Russian was declared 
the official language in 1897. A number of 
poor crops occurred between 1884 to 1897. 

All of these adverse circumstances served 
as “push” factors for migration with the ad- 
ded “pull” factors of letters and newspaper 
articles from former residents who had left 
and settled in America earlier. The Germans 
began to leave Russia in large numbers. The 
major migration was to the United States 
from 1872 to the First World War in 1914. 

The migration of the German Russians 
from the two regions was quite distinct. The 
Volga group settled from the eastern border 
of Montana to the Pacific Coast and in Col- 
orado. A few settled in Perkins and Butte 
Counties in western South Dakota. The 
South or Black Sea Russians (German Rus- 
sians) settled mainly in South Dakota and 
North Dakota. Others moved to Canada from 
the Dakotas. 

John P. Johansen gives a brief and 
interesting account of the settlement of the 
German Russians in South Dakota in Experi- 
ment Station Bulletin No. 313, “Immigrant 


Settlements and Social Organization in South 
Dakota.” He relates the settlement pattern 
more or less to various religious groups of 
which there were many among the German 
Russians. As a background, Eisenach points 
out that conditions in Russia among the Ger- 
man colonists, just before their migration to 
America, were especially favorable to the 
spread of Pietism. Economic burdens and so- 
cial ills made the message of the revivalist “all 
the more convincing.” The settlers in Russia 
had experienced famine and disease. They 
were cut off from the world at the eastern 
border of civilization, isolated during the long 
winter nights. In some places there was a 
shortage of wood. There were crop failures, 
attacks by wolf packs, and privations of many 
kinds. In addition, during the first fifty years 
colonists were subject to the attacks of semi- 
savage tribes of Tartars, Bashikirs, and others. 

The second condition which contributed 
to Pietism and a religious lay movement was 
the scarcity of professional religious leaders. 

The Lutheran Church was the pre- 
dominant religious denomination among the 
Protestant colonies in Russia. The Russian 
government had promised to provide and sup- 
port clergymen for the German _ colonists 
according to Eisenach, but the Russian gover- 
nor refused to support any by 1769. By 1820, 
the need for Protestant ministers was so ur- 
gent that the Roman Catholic priests were 
secured to minister to the spiritual needs of 
Protestants, Eisenach continues. Groups of 
laymen who tired of the increasing formalism 
of religion as exemplified in all the churches 
such as the Lutheran, Reformed and others 
at the time, sought a religion that would 
assure them of salvation. 

Johansen points out that the Evangelical 
Protestant German Russians left the Black 
Sea region in considerable numbers in 1872. 
They settled northwest of Yankton the fol- 
Jowing year when they could not find suitable 
land in Michigan, Illinois, Wisconsin or 
Nebraska. Their experience had been that of 
living in farm villages in the old country but 
the land had all been taken in the eastern 
states so that colonies could not be established. 
The first settlement in Yankton County, 


where sufficient land could be obtained for 
a compact settlement, was called Odessa, 
where the township still bears the name. Ad- 
ditional families came later by way of Lincoln, 
Nebraska. A number of settlements were 
established between 1874 and 1880 in Yank- 
ton, Hutchinson, Bon Homme, and Douglas 
Counties “in the vicinity of Menno, Freeman, 
Tripp, Avon and Delmont.” 

Johansen continues, “In the 1870's im- 
migrants from Kassel, near Cherson in Russia, 
settled in the present Kassel township in 
Hutchinson County. Kulm Township, south- 
west of Parkston, became the home of 
immigrants from Kulm in Bessarabia. The 
province of Bessarabia is now part of Ru- 
mania. It is adjacent to the Black Sea region 
whence so many of these immigrants came. 
The 1930 census credited South Dakota with 
410 Rumanians. It showed also that 98 of 
them are found in Hutchinson County, 34 
in Douglas County, 35 in Edmunds County, 
and smaller numbers elsewhere. “The mother 
tongue of at least three-fourths of these 
‘Rumanians’ is German.” 

The first Evangelical-Protestant settle- 
ment in the northern part of the state began 
in the vicinity of Roscoe, Hosmer, Eureka in 
Edmunds and McPherson Counties. These 
were the ‘“Schwarzmeerdeutschen” or Black 
Sea Germans. From these points the German 
Russian settlements spread to Walworth and 
Campbell Counties, and northwest across the 
state boundary line into North Dakota. They 
moved west of the Missouri River into Cor- 
son and Dewey Counties in South Dakota 
when the Standing Rock and Cheyenne In- 
dian Reservations were opened up to settle- 
ment in 1909 and 1910. The names of some 
of the townships in McPherson County in- 
dicate the early German Russian influence; 
such township names as Kassel, Moscow, 
Bauer, Steckel, Odessa, Glucksthol, Detmold 
and Bergdorf. 

In an unpublished paper, Daniel Opp, 
tells about leaving Russia with his parents 


when he was twelve years old. They came by 
way of Menno in southern Dakota in 1884, 
taking the train to Frederick and then making 
their way across the hills in northern 


McPherson County by oxen to the vicinity of 
Eureka. He gives a good picture of the hard- 
ships and problems the early settlers endured. 

The German-Russian Protestants are 
divided into several denominations according 
to Johansen: the Baptist, Congregational, 
Evangelical, Lutheran, and Reformed. It is 
difficult to identify them specifically, says 
Johansen, because some of the parishes and 
memberships are partly of German Empire 
origins; however German Russian member- 
ships identify some. 

The Baptists grew in number rapidly in 
Eureka during the 1880’s and 1890's. Large 
numbers of these Baptists had taken part in 
a religious movement in Russia called the 
“Stundists,’ according to Johansen. ‘Their 
name, as well as their doctrine, is German. 

Eureka was for some years located at the 
end of the railroad, at a time when it is said 
there were twenty-one elevators doing business 
there, making it the largest wheat terminal 
in the world. 

German Congregationalism had its origin 
in the Swiss and German settlements in Iowa. 
German Congregationalists later founded set- 
tlements in Nebraska from where the first 
ministers came to Dakota “‘to work among the 
newly arrived German Evangelical immigrants 
from Russia.” ‘The first congregations were 
established near Scotland, Parkston, and Tyn- 
dall in 1884, according to Johansen. ‘These 
were largely rural churches. The German 
Congregational churches maintained a liberal 
arts college and academy at Redfield, for about 
twenty-seven years. A_ theological seminary 
had been maintained at the same place since 
1916. The college and seminary were merged 
with the Congregational college in Yankton 
IN 1932-1933. 

A book published by Eureka’s Golden 
Jubilee organization in 1937, has a wealth of 
information concerning the early history of 
the settlement by German Russians in the 
northern part of the state. 

The German Catholic immigration from 
the Black Sea region came to Yankton in 1875. 
Some of the initial settlements were located at 
Scotland. This group migrated to the vicinity 
of Ipswich in Edmunds County in large num- 
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bers about 1885. Ipswich seems to be the 
center or mother colony from which the area 
northeast of Ipswich was settled. “The town 
has a candle factory that supplies many 
churches in the United States. The urban 
settlement of Catholic German Russians began 
in Aberdeen in 1887. They are also to be 
found in the vicinities of Bowdle, Hosmer, 
Hillsview, Loyalton, Roscoe, and Onaka. The 
last mentioned settlement, according to Jo- 
hansen, was originally called New-Russland 
from 1910 until 1915. There are also Cath- 
olic settlements at ‘Trail City, Glencross, 
and Isabel, west of the Missouri River. 

There are ethnic groups in South Da- 
kota such as Germans and Norwegians which 
are numerically larger than the German Rus- 
sians, but they live in fewer compact settle- 
ments. In contrast, the German Russians 
have fewer, compact settlements but these few 
are much larger which has tended to slow 
down processes of assimilation for them. 

The German Russians place a high value 
on land ownership. They work hard, are 
thrifty, and compete effectively. For example, 
the early settlement in McPherson was in the 
western half of the county. Now they own 
or operate most of the land in the whole 
county. 

Many interesting stories can be told 
about the early -political activity and contri- 
butions made by the German Russians in this 
state, but space does not permit. Here is an 
interesting account that the author heard 
when he was a boy which he cannot docu- 
ment, but which serves as an example of 
culture change: 

It is said that when the early German 
Russian farmers in the northern tier of coun- 
ties in South Dakota went to town they left 


their homes in a caravan of wagons. (This: 


was the way they traveled to bazaars in the 
old country—to protect themselves from roving 
bands of nomadic thieves.) The farmer who 
lived the greatest distance from town would 
start early on the appointed day. Hay was 
put in the wagon for the children to sit on 
and to be used as feed for the horses during 
the time they shopped in town. The farmer 
down the road and his family were ready to 


Towns, like people, are born; likewise, towns die. Evarts was prominent for many years in the 
early 1900's as a shipping point to the West River Country. It was located on the Missouri be- 
low the present Mobridge. Extension of the railroad to the north of Evarts prompted the demise 
of the community. 


join the first wagon when it arrived. Down 
the road further one wagon after another 
fell in line until twenty or thirty wagons, 
single file, advanced slowly in the early 
morning to the “city.” 

They had lived in villages in Russia, but 
here they lived on isolated homesteads. Trans- 
portation was such that they did not see each 
other, except for neighbors, often. They went 
to town only occasionally. The older folks 
craved “company” and visiting. Even though 
the wagon train moved slowly the time did 
not drag. A trip like this started out more 
or less as a formal occasion especially for the 
children for they did not see other children 
often. The husbands and wives would ex- 
change wagons so that the husbands could 
visit as they drove along the dusty road. The 
girls stayed with their mothers while the sons 
moved to the wagons selected by the men. 
It was not long until the formalities were 
broken down by the children and _ gossip 
shortened the time for the oldsters as they 
moved along the winding prairie road over 
the hills. No doubt marriage possibilities for 
their children took some of the conversational 


time. Through the indirect interview they 
elicited the size of the dowry, cooking abilities 
of the young ladies, and the farming interests 
of the late teen age males. Economic factors 
counted large in arranging a marriage—love 
would follow. 

When they got to town in the middle 
of the forenoon they unhitched the horses and 
“watered” them at the town’s watering 
trough. The horses were then tied to the 
wagons so they could eat the hay and oats 
brought for them. Time was limited so the 
men and women went individually about their 
shopping. The country kids soon learned to 
wander around town in groups to protect 
themselves from the town kids. This was a 
town-country form of conflict, for both groups 
were largely of the same nationality. 

‘There were no restaurants in the early 
1900’s so at noon various families got to- 
gether to eat in a grocery store. There were 
saloons and the hotels which served family 
style at meal time, but these people were con- 
servative and preferred their own food. At 
this time many of the stores in this area had 
a large room in the rear equipped only with 
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tables and chairs. The women brought large 
fresh loaves of bread and homemade wurst 
highly seasoned with garlic with them in 
empty flour sacks. This served as a basis of 
their meal and was sometimes supplemented 
with some commercial foods purchased during 
the morning. The visiting continued. 

The shopping was completed about the 
middle of the afternoon at which time the 
groceries and supplies were loaded into the 
wagons. The horses were watered again and 
shortly afterward these farmers started their 
long journey homeward. The mothers made 
a quick check on the younger children before 
they left. The wagons began to file out of 
town one by one. The children ate candy 
and often fought over it and upon such oc- 
casions they were sent to their own wagons. 
As each family approached the crossroad that 
would take them home they got into their 
wagon. Husbands and wives could hardly 
wait to exchange the bits of gossip they had 
heard. This exchange, and the surmising im- 
plications of it, would continue until the next 
trip to town. As each wagon turned to the 
right or left to leave the caravan there was 
a hearty wave from all within distance and 
an exchange of good will until the last wa- 
gon disappeared in the setting sun. 

There were, of course, no bandits or 
thieves on the Dakota prairies, but the old 
custom provided a very good social and eco- 
nomic adjustment in a strange new land. 

Mennonites and Hutterites 

There seems to be much misunderstanding 
about the Mennonites and the Hutterites. It 
is not uncommon for their names to be used in- 
terchangeably. This misunderstanding also re- 
lates to the customs and religious beliefs of the 
two groups. Both groups are quite similar in 
that they originated in the Reformation period 
of the sixteenth century in Europe; they are 
both Anabaptists. The Mennonites are the 
followers of Menno Simons and the Hutterites 
are followers of Jacob Hutter. In addition to 
some differences in Scriptural interpretations, 
the basic difference between them from the 
viewpoint of outsiders is that the Mennonites 
live on separate, individual farmsteads which is 
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characteristic of land settlement in our coun- 
try, while the Hutterites own their own pro- 
perty in common and live together in Chris- 
tian communal colonies. 

The Mennonites 

The Mennonites are religious groups that 
developed out of the Protestant Reformation 
in the sixteenth century in Friesland—the low 
land in and near Holland. Their leader was 
Menno Simons who was influenced by the 
Anabaptist movement originating near Zurich, 
Switzerland. Historically, they have stood for 
Scriptural authority, nonresistance, plainness 
of dress, rejection of oaths, adult baptism, 
aloofness from the state, and restriction of 
marriage to members of the group. There has, 
however, been some deviation from some of 
these beliefs since their early beginnings as 
exemplified by the groups now located in 
South Dakota. 

The Mennonites and their beliefs devel- 
oped during the time feudal estates were being 
consolidated into small kingdoms through local 
wars in Europe. The earliest persecutions re- 
sulted from their stand on adult baptism, 7.e., 
church membership, rather than opposition to 
war. It was initiated by church leaders rather 
than political leaders. Persecution due to their 
stand on participation in war came to the fore- 
front after the practice of conscription fol- 
lowing Napoleonic Wars. Because of these 
beliefs and especially their opposition to war, 
they were persecuted and driven from place 
to place in various parts of Europe. Differ- 
ences developed among them so a number of 
sects were established. Many fled to Prussia 
where, in their isolation, they became very 
proficient in agriculture. However, certain 
restrictions were placed on them gradually 
which aggravated increasing discontent. Cath- 
erine the Great of Russia recognized their 
knowledge of agriculture and invited them to 
Russia with the hope that it would stimulate 
progress in her country. Their culture was 
far in advance of the Russians’. Religious free- 
dom, exemption from military service, and 
other concessions such as minimal taxes, in- 
duced many to migrate to Russia from 1789 
to 1840. 


The Mennonites were able to live peace- 
fully in Russia for about eighty years during 
which time they established prosperous farms. 
However, new Russian leadership under Czar 
Alexander II and pressing international affairs 
brought increasing demands upon the Men- 
nonites. “They were required to serve in the 
Russian Army and learn the Russian language. 
There were also tax demands. ‘They were 
ready to migrate again. 


Some Mennonite groups were already es- 
tablished in the United States. The first settle- 
ment was established in Germantown, Penn- 
sylvania, in 1683. By 1869 there were settle- 
ments in Pennsylvania, Ohio, Virginia, Mary- 
land, Illinois, Indiana, as well as Ontario, 


Canada. 


Both the Mennonites and the Hutterites 
sent delegations to the United States in 1872 
and 1873 to investigate the possibilities of 
settling in the new world. They visited Min- 
nesota and North and South Dakota and even 
held an interview with President U. S. Grant 
concerning concessions such as exemptions 
from military service. Although not all their 
requests could be granted, they migrated to 
America and settled in Kansas, the Dakotas, 
Nebraska and Minnesota. Whole villages mi- 
grated. Some remained in Russia through a 
compromise by which the Mennonites offered 
their services in the forestry department in 
lieu of military service. 


The first group of Mennonites from the 
Crimea in Russia arrived in South Dakota in 
1873 under the direction of Daniel Unruh. 
They came by way of Yankton on the rail- 
road from Sioux City. A number of groups 
settled in South Dakota. Those coming orig- 
inally from the low countries settled primarily 
around Marion in ‘Turner County. ‘Those 
who migrated from the Province of Volgania 
in Russian Poland settled east of Freeman. 
Their background is Swiss and they belong to 
the General Conference Mennonites. Eleven 
families arrived in Yankton in 1874 from the 
villages of Wolkham and Hvrodisch. ‘The 
Hutterite Mennonites settled west and north 
of Freeman. Their background is the same as 
the Hutterite Brethren but they broke away 


from communal living long before they came to 
America. Some of these were formerly asso- 
ciated with the Krimmer Mennonite Breth- 
ren and are now members of the Mennonite 
Brethren Church. The majority, however, 
have affiliated with the General Conference 
Mennonite Church. 

Since the initial settlements in South Da- 
kota they have established themselves in other 
areas of the state, primarily in Yankton, 
Hutchinson, Hanson, Sanborn, Beadle and 
Spink Counties. 

The Mennonites are characterized by 
well improved farms. ‘Their families are 
closely knit religious groups. They participate 
in government and community affairs. 

The fact that they are well represented 
in the teaching profession and that they estab- 
lished the Freeman Junior College (originally 
the South Dakota Mennonite College) indi- 
cates their interest in education. This school 
has had an average enrollment of about 100 
in the academy and fifty in college. It is not 
managed directly by the Mennonite Church 
now but operates under a board of trustees 
elected to form a corporation largely of mem- 
bers of the various Mennonite Churches in 
South Dakota and surrounding states. 

The Hutterites 

Professor Marvin P. Riley, Rural Soci- 
ology Department, South Dakota State Col- 
lege, is currently doing research on the Hut- 
terites in South Dakota. His article, “Com- 
munal Farmers: The Hutterite Brethren” in 
November, 1956, issue of South Dakota Farm 
and Home Research, is perhaps the most up- 
to-date and accurate information available on 
these people. The following excerpts from this 
article are used with his permission: 

South Dakota is the home of part of a 
small religious group known as Hutterites. 

. . . Present-day members of this group live 
on communal farms located in eastern South 
Dakota, Montana, Washington, and Canada. 

A survey of the South Dakota colonies 
showed that in 1957 there were 1,870 Hutter- 
ites living in 17 colonies. ‘These persons 
comprised 270 families with an average size 
of seven persons. Farmland operated by the 
South Dakota colonies in 1957 totalled ap- 


proximately 79,000 acres. Nearly 68,000 acres 
were owned, and about 11,000 acres were 
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rented or leased from non-Hutterite land 
owners. 

Data from the 1957 survey show that the 
“average” colony had about 16 families with 
a total of 110 persons. This average colony 
operated 4,640 acres, 660 of which were 
rented. Similar to most other farms in South 
Dakota, all of the land which the colonies 
operated was not cropland. Only about 57% 
of the total land they operated in 1957 was 
in crops. One-third of the land was pasture 
and 10% was hay-land. 

... As a religious group the Hutterites 
are not a new sect but a very old one. They 
originated in Moravia in 1528. An offshoot 
of the Swiss Brethren, they are one of the 
many Anabaptist groups that arose directly 
out of the Protestant Reformation struggles 
of Sixteenth Century Europe. 

The founders of the Hutterian Brother- 
hood subscribed to the Anabaptist belief of 
adult baptism and the separation of church 
and state. Like the Swiss Brethren, they 
were strongly opposed to war. In addition, 
the Hutterites interpreted the New Testament 
literally, insisting on the complete sharing of 
worldly possessions. Many of these beliefs 
ran counter to those held by the established 
churches of that day; and, as Europe was 
in an almost constant state of war the rulers 
were not tolerant of pacifists. Consequently, 
the Hutterites as well as other Anabaptist 
groups were often the object of severe per- 
secution. 

Jacob Hutter. In 1533, Jacob Hutter, the 
Anabaptist preacher from whom the sect de- 
rives its name, joined the group and became 
their pastor. Through the efforts of Hutter 
and his assistants a well defined communal 
pattern was established which has continued 
to the present. Hutter was burned at the 
stake in 1536 for his convictions. 

Hutterites in Europe. The history of the 
Hutterites in Europe includes three periods: 
almost a century was spent in Moravia, ap- 
proximately a century and a half in Hun- 
gary, Transylvania, and Wallachie, and a 
little more than a century in Russia. 

In Moravia the nobles considered the 
Hutterites good tenants and protected them 
from attacks by the Catholic Church and the 
Emperor as long as possible. However, the 
power of the nobles was broken in 1620, and 
the Hutterites were forced to flee Moravia. 
For more than 150 years they wandered 
through Hungary and neighboring countries. 
Although often close to extinction a small 
group always managed to carry on the faith. 

Finally upon invitation of Catherine the 
Great, the surviving Hutterites moved to 


Russia in 1770 to settle the Ukraine frontier. 
There they were given refuge and allowed 
to practice pacifism. An edict nullifying 
their grant of exemption from military ser- 
vice was issued in 1871. After an appeal to 
to the crown failed, their non-resistance 
policy demanded they emigrate. 

Where They Live 

Settlement in Dakota Territory. Approx- 
imately one hundred Hutterite families ar- 
rived in Yankton from Russia between 1874 
and 1879. These families divided about 
equally, one group choosing to establish 
colonies, while the other families chose to 
settle on private farms. Many of the lat- 
ter group have become affiliated with the 
Mennonite Church. 

The Hutterites established their first col- 
ony in Dakota Territory about 18 miles 
west of Yankton. The colony was named 
Bon Homme. Because the leader of this col- 
ony, Michael Waldner, was a_ blacksmith 
(Schmied) by trade, these people and their 
descendants are called Schmieden Leut (the 
smith’s people). 

Later in 1874 another group of Hutter- 
ites arrived and settled about 12 miles west 
of Freeman. Under the leadership of Darius 
Walter, they established Wolf Creek colony. 
Their descendants are called Darius Leut 
(Darius’ people). New Elm Springs colony 
was founded by the third group coming in 
1877. Led by two teachers, this group settled 
northeast of Parkston. Descendants of this 
group are referred to as Lehrer Leut (teach- 
er’s people). 

Early Daughter Colonies. The period 
from 1878 to 1913 was a time of increase 
in the number of colonies in South Dakota. 
By the process of branch colonization, the 
three mother colonies established daughter 
colonies along the James River. Branch col- 
onization takes place when the population 
of a colony reaches 100 to 150 persons, the 
membership is divided approximately in 
half — one-half remains at the colony site, 
the other half (the daughter colony) is as- 
sisted in setting up a colony at a new loca- 
tion. 

By 1913, Bon Homme had placed three 
daughter colonies — Milltown, old Maxwell, 
and Old Huron (see Table 5). Milltown 
colony had two daughters of her own — old 
Rosedale and James Valley. Wolf Creek 
(mother colony of the Darius Leut) had pro- 
duced five daughters by this time — old 
Jamesville, old Tschetter, old Spink, old 
Lake Byron and Yale. Old Jamesville, had 
a daughter of her own—Richards colony. 
Branch colonies of old Elm Springs (Lehrer 


Leut) included old Rockport, New Elm 
Springs, and Milford. Thus, in 1913, there 
were 17 Hutterite colonies in South Dakota 
—6 were Schmieden Leut; 7, Darius Leut; 
and 4, Lehrer Leut. 

Migration to Canada. Strong sentiment 
against the Hutterites’ German culture and 
conscientious objection to war along with pro- 
ceedings to annul their corporation charters 
created a difficult situation for the Hutter- 
ites in South Dakota during World War I. 
As a result, 12 colonies left the state for 
Canada in 1918. Four more colonies had 
followed by 1934. Only Bon Homme colony 
remained. 

Present Colonies. In 1934 Bon Homme 
started Rockport colony near Alexandria 
on the site of a vacated colony (see map). 
The 1935 Legislature passed a law allowing 
communal societies to incorporate, and in 
1936 a colony returned to South Dakota 
from Canada. 

Contrary to a common conception, only 
six of the present South Dakota colonies 
have come from Canada. The first one to 
come was New Elm Springs, a granddaugh- 
ter of Bon Homme, which settled near 
Ethan. Another granddaughter, Jamesville, 
returned from Canada in 1937 to its present 
site near Utica. Tschetter, founded in 1941, 


is a great granddaughter of Bon Homme 
which reoccupied an old colony site near 
Olivet when it came from Canada. Spink, 
from Bon Homme, and Huron, from James- 
ville, were started in 1944 on old colony 
sites near Frankfort and Huron, respec- 
tively. 

In 1945, Rosedale was established near 
the Rockport colony from which it came. 
During 1948, Glendale, a third Bon Homme 
granddaughter, came from Canada to locate 
near Frankfort, Pearl Creek came from 
Jamesville and settled near Iroquois, and 
Maxwell, from New Elm Springs, located 
near Scotland. 

Four colonies began in 1949— Bon 
Homme started the Platte colony near Acad- 
emy; Rockport began Riverside north of 
Huron; ‘Tschetter started Gracevale near 
Winfred; and Millerdale, a granddaughter 
of Bon Homme, came from Canada to a 
site southwest of Miller. Blumengart, a 
great-granddaughter of Bon Homme from 
Canada, settled north of Wecota the fol- 
lowing year. The most recent colony was 
started in 1955 when Jamesville bought 
land near Raymond to begin the Clark 
colony. All of the present 17 South Dakota 
colonies belong to the Schmieden Leut 


group. 


Table 5. Hutterite Colonies, Their Origin, Location, and Year of Establishment 
in South Dakota as of 1961 


*Colony Origin 
Number Name Parent-Colony 
1 Bon Homme Europe 
2 Maxwell Bon Homme 
3 Rosedale Milltown 
4 Huron Bon Homme 
5 Rockport Bon Homme 
6 New Elm Springs Manitoba 
ff Jamesville Manitoba 
8 Tschetter Manitoba 
9 Spink Bon Homme 
10 Glendale Manitoba 
11 Pearl Creek Jamesville 
12 Platte Bon Homme 
13 Riverside Rockport 
14 Gracevale Tschetter 
15 Millerdale Manitoba 
16 Blumengart Manitoba 
17 Clark Jamesville 
18 Plainview Spink 


* These numbers give the specific location on the map, Figure 2. 


Location 
aca oa a ae Established 
County Near Town of 
Bon Homme Tabor 1874 
Hutchinson Scotland 1900 
Hanson Alexandria 1901 
Beadle Huron 1906 
Hanson Alexandria 1934 
Hutchinson Ethan 1936 
Yankton Utica 1937 
Hutchinson Olivet 1941 
Spink Frankfort 1944 
Spink Frankfort 1948 
Beadle Iroquois 1948 
Charles Mix Academy 1949 
Beadle Huron 1949 
Lake Winfred 1949 
Hand Miller 1949 
Faulk Wecota 1950 
Spink Raymond 1955 
Edmunds Ipswich 
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What They Believe 

The Hutterites are readily distinguished 
from their rural neighbors by their garb and 
mode of life. The men have full beards 
and black denim clothes; the women wear 
dark full skirts and headscarves; the colony 
has a machine shop, communal dining hall, 
and plain church. All these attest to a 
people living an unusual life. Why do these 
people live as they do? To understand the 
Hutterian way of life it is necessary to 
know what they believe. 


Central Beliefs. Dr. Lee Deets, in his 
study of Hutterite Communities in the 1930’s, 
found that all sanctioned activity within the 
community is ordered around central beliefs. 
Any consideration of their central beliefs 
would undoubtedly include the following: 

The Hutterian way of life is God-sanc- 
tioned and God-commanded. Relation to the 
Deity is governed by the belief that God is 
the creator, the supreme all-powerful being 
to whom above all else one should give obe- 
dience. For them, the Hutterian way of life 
is sanctioned by an infinitely wise Deity who 
must be obeyed even to martyrdom. Their 
beliefs are regarded as expressions of the 
Scriptures. 


The principle of communal living. The 
Hutterites believe in and practice communal 
living, holding their goods and property in 
common. Basic to their principle of com- 
munal living is the concept of Christian 
love. They believe that the highest expres- 
sion of the Christian ideal of brotherly love 
is possible only though the self-denial and 
sacrifice that is involyed in communal 
living. 

The principle of nonresistance. Their 
interpretation of Christianity is that Chris- 
tians are not to serve in war nor are they 
to take revenge. The principle of nonresist- 
ance is not unique to the Hutterites as it 
is practiced by other religious sects such 
as the Quakers and the Amish. Biblical 
admonitions cited to support the belief in 
nonresistance include: Luke 2:8-20; Isaiah 
2:1-4; Micah 4:1-4; and Romans 12:14-21. 

Avoidance and nonconformity. Hutter- 
ites desire, as is also true of such groups as 
the Amish, to remain as far as possible from 


the influences of the outside world. Worldly 
pleasures are to be avoided, the plain, 
simple life preferred. Christians, according 
to their belief, should not be conformed to 
the world (Romans 12:2). Nonconformity is 
expected in those things in which standards 
of the world conflict with Bible standards. 
Their occupation of farming and the loca- 
tion of their communities in relatively iso- 
lated rural areas help to maintain their 
principles of avoidance and nonconformity. 

Other Related Beliefs. The preceding 
enumerated beliefs of the MHutterians are 
not to be considered all-inclusive. Growing 
out of and in many ways supporting the 
central beliefs are many other doctrines 
which help cement their religious and social 
structure. Among these are admonitions 
against pride, patterns of discipline, and 
restrictions on apparel and ornamentation. 
These more specific teachings also have 
Scriptural basis and are just as binding as 
the central beliefs. They help to translate 
the central beliefs into rules for practical 
living. 

The Norwegians 

The Norwegians were the earliest and 
largest immigrant group to settle in the state. 
This, of course, precludes the French and 
others who came earlier but not in sufficient 
numbers to be thought of as groups. 

It is difficult to describe the Norwegians 
in South Dakota for they are really a part of 
the entire culture of the State. They did not 
settle in compact areas in a few places and 
for that reason cannot be thought of as unique. 
They settled especially in many compact areas 
in the row counties (the eastern tier of coun- 
ties along the Minnesota boundary line) and 
in many other sections further west. In ad- 
dition, they are represented more or less in al- 
most every township in eastern South Dakota. 
They are also found in many areas west of the 
Missouri River. The experiences of the pio- 
neers and the history of the state generally 
may be thought of in terms of Norwegians 
and the people of German descent because 
they came so early and in such large numbers. 


Wagon trains were responsible for the transportation of both people and goods in Dakota until the 
railroad completed its network. This is the western end of the Fort Pierre-Rapid City road in 
1887. The building at left is a blacksmith shop. 
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The past and the present of LeBeau. A 
bustling prairie town at the turn of the 
century—the sidewalks, a few crumbling 
doorsteps and foundations, one or two wall 
relics are all that remain. 


A few clothes, a few pieces of furniture, a few supplies, probably a plow—such was the beginning 
of many a homestead. The wagon and team completed the necessities which started these Ed- 
munds County German immigrants in their new Dakota surroundings. 


The first Norwegians left Norway for 
America about 1845 because the man-to-ar- 
able-land ratio was so high. Many of them 
migrated because of the physical impossibility 
of farmers supporting the population in the 
homeland. Large numbers sold their property 
and came by way of Liverpool, Quebec and 
Ontario, and thence to Sioux City, according 
to Johansen. Economic opportunities were 
restricted for the younger sons especially be- 
cause of the practice of primogeniture, which 
required descent of land to the oldest son. 
Glowing reports from relatives about avail- 
able land in America as well as information 
in American guide books and reports of rail- 
road representatives encouraged them to come 
to this country. The Homestead Act of 1862 
promoted settlement particularly after the 
Civil War. 

Johansen says that the first significant 
Norwegian settlement in the United States 
was in New York about thirty-five miles from 
Rochester — the ‘‘Kendall Settlement.” Later 
immigrants usually stopped there or at other 
early settlements before they moved on to the 
upper middle states. 


The first Norwegian settlements in South 
Dakota were in Clay County; these immi- 
grants entered from the Nebraska side in 
1859. Other settlements were in the south- 
eastern townships of Hutchinson County and 
the southwestern area of Turner County in 
the same year. These settlements did not grow 
much until the late 1860's. It was estimated 
by Carlton C. Qualey that 152 families were 
living there in 1887, but many had left because 
of the drought and grasshoppers. Johansen 
says these people came from Wisconsin and 
Iowa. Immigrants then came from Opdahl in 
Norway; they were mainly crofters (tenants 
with small holdings). In 1870 the number of 
Norwegians recorded in the area above Ver- 
million in Clay County was 1,046. Settlement 
took place during the two boom periods, the 
first from the Civil War to the Panic of 1873 
and the second between 1878 and 1886. The 
later period of influx was in the late 1890's 
when the settlement was largely further north 
and west, according to Qualey. 

The primary attraction of South Da- 
kota was the good crops resulting from a series 
of wet seasons in the 1860’s. The settlement 
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of the Indian question, which came about 
with the cessation of the Civil War, helped. 

The panic of 1873 and grasshoppers of 
the middle 1870’s slowed immigration be- 
tween the boom periods. The Great Boom 
of the 1880’s came with another series of wet 
years and tremendous railroad expansion. At 
the close of the principal period of Norwegian 
settlement, the Norwegians numbered about 
51,455 or 12.8 per cent of the total South 
Dakota population, according to Qualey. 
Many compact settlements were located near 
Elk Point, Brule Creek, Meckling, Volin, 
Beresford, Canton, Baltic, Colton, Lake 
Campbell and Lake Hendricks. 

After the initial settlements in the south- 
west, immigrants began to establish homes 
further north and west along the Big Sioux 
and James Rivers. This was the general pat- 
tern of settlement for many other nationality 
groups. 

The Big Sioux Valley settlement in Min- 
nehaha County can be traced back to an 
earlier date than those in Lincoln County, says 
Qualey. In 1866 John Thompson and Jonas 
Fosmo (Nelson) took land near Sioux Falls. 
Their reports attracted more settlers from 
Goodhue County in Minnesota. There was a 
Norwegian population of 2,302 in 1880, about 
one-fourth of the county’s population. By 1900 
there were 6,532 Norwegians in the county 
according to Qualey. 

Settlements in Brookings County were 
among the first at Medary from 1856 to 1858. 
It was discontinued by a Sioux outbreak but 
was re-established when the Indian scare abat- 
ed in 1869. 

John H. Blegen gives an interesting sum- 
mary of the story of the Lake Hendricks 
settlement in Brookings County which was 
written by Gustav Sandro. He tells about 
the immigrants’ trek to Lake Hendricks in 
eleven canvas hood wagons, ‘‘prairie schoon- 
ers.’ About thirty persons made their way 
from Houston County in Minnesota and from 
points in Iowa through the southern part of 
the state. Some were newly married couples 
so the trek was a honeymoon for them. Some 
families had small children. There were a 
few bachelors. The objective was not a defi- 
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nite location but rather free land. At night 
the immigrants slept in the schooners. “They 
brought a herd of thirty cattle with them. On 
Sundays they held a short religious service. 
One led the prayer, another read the text, and 
they sang hymns according to Lutheran cus- 
tom. The story, as summarized, relates that 
as the caravan entered Dakota country it ran: 
into a grasshopper infested area. Scouts were 
sent out to make reconnaissances. “—Two men 
checked the Lake Hendricks area and their 
reports led the party there where a settlement 
was established. Cabins were built and sod 
stables were constructed for the oxen. “Two 
babies were born that summer while the set- 
tlers were still living in the wagons. Three 
more arrived in the fall. 

‘Their saga,” writes Blegen, “in real life 
runs parallel with that of Rolvaag’s Grants, 
who like the people of Lake Hendricks cara- 
van of 1873, steered their course through the 
whispering grasses of southern Minnesota for 
‘Sunset Land.’ ”’ 

Norwegian settlements extended north- 
ward along the Big Sioux to Deuel County 
and then westward. Settlements were estab- 
lished near Toronto and Brandt in Deuel 
County. Still further north compact settle- 
ments of Norwegians were established in Day 
and Roberts Counties in the 1870’s. Signifi- 
cant numbers arrived in the 1880's and 90’s 
with Aberdeen as a center. By 1900 at least 
1,000 Norwegians were located in this gener- 
al area, Blegen says. 

Qualey says that there were 1,643 Nor- 
Wegians, with the city of Brookings as the 
center, and that by 1899 they numbered 3,786. 

The Deuel County settlers came from 
Winneshiek County, Iowa, and Houston and 
Fillmore Counties in southeastern Minnesota. 
About seventy families were in this area be- 
tween 1870 and 1881. By 1900 about 2,744 
Norwegians lived in the vicinities of Toronto, 
Brandt, and Estelline. . 

A general settlement of Norwegians de- 
veloped slowly from 1872 to 1880 in the 
northeastern counties of the state, including 
the northern townships of Codington and 
Grant Counties, all of Day and Roberts Coun- 
ties, eastern Marshall and southern Brown 


Guaranteed to thrive in any territorial community—the local livery. Operators often co-operated 
with land locators in transporting prospective homesteaders to claims. This ruin is in Fort Pierre. 


Counties. By the end of the century there 
were 10,745 Norwegians in this area. The 
railroad to Aberdeen encouraged this settle- 
ment according to Qualey. 

The settlements west of the Big Sioux 
and James Rivers were scattered. The most 
extensive settlements in this area were in Wal- 
worth and Campbell Counties. Only 1,159 
Norwegians lived in this general area after 
1900. A large number settled in the general 
area where the following four counties adjoin 
each other: Sanborn, Davison, Aurora and 
Jerauld. 

Other areas competed for the Norwe- 
gian immigrants, even taking some away from 
South Dakota. O. M. Norlie tells about the 
Kissimmee Project of 1893-95. It seems that 
the Henry Disston Saw Company of Phila- 
delphia owned a large tract of land in central 
Florida. The company sent out Norwegian 
agents to tell about the area and their develop- 
ment work, the climate and resources. The 
claims about the climate in Florida appealed 
to the South Dakota Norwegians who had ex- 
perienced blizzards and summer droughts. As 
a consequence a large number of Norwegians 


left South Dakota in 1893 for Kissimmee 
and Narcoossee in Osceola County in Florida. 
These people encouraged others to come. 
Everything went along nicely until a frost 
killed the orange crop. Times were difficult 
during the panic of 1893 so the Florida Nor- 
wegians asked their friends in Dakota to send 
money to keep them alive and help them 
fClUL: 


The population figures for native Nor- 
wegians living in South Dakota is given by 
Norlie in the table below: 


Table 6. Native Born Norwegians in South Dakota 
for Years Indicated 


Year Population 

1850 none 

1860 129 

1870 800 (about) 
1880 8,000 

1890 19257 

1900 19,788 

1910 20,018 

1920 16,813 
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Counties having the largest Norwegian 
population in 1890 were as follows: Minne- 
haha, 2,953; Day, 1,582; Brookings, 1,540; 
Lincoln, 1,324; and Yankton, 1,054. 

Qualey has an interesting map on Page 
135 of his book showing the settlement dis- 
tribution of Norwegians in North and South 
Dakota in 1880. 

The following excerpts from a paper by 
Thomas Wallner, South Dakota State Col- 
lege, gives a good perspective of change for 
the Norwegian settlements in South Dakota, 
change indicative of the hardships and suc- 
cesses of many pioneers: 

“My great, great grandfather, John Het- 
land, was a brewer in Norway. Because of 
his generosity and inclination to cancel debts, 
his widow was left without much money. She 
sold her land and brought her family to 
America. She had a daughter, Martha, and 
five sons: John, Andrew, Martin, Charles 
and Gabriel. The latter was my great grand- 
father. She bought eighty acres in Wisconsin, 
where she farmed until the chinch bugs de- 
stroyed all the crops. They left Wisconsin 
and came to South Dakota in a covered wagon 
in 1878, They brought the bare necessities of 
life with them which included a break plow, 
harrow and household items. They led a cow 
which died after they arrived. The mother 
homesteaded on the prairie, a mile from 
where Hetland is located. All that was neces- 
sary to file on a claim at that time was to 
plant trees and establish a residence. 

“They lived in their wagon for the few 
days it took to build a sod house, which had 
an earth floor and a rude fireplace which fur- 
nished heat and light. 

“Gabriel Hetland filed on a claim near 
his mother’s homestead. He went back to 
Wisconsin in the winter to work in the woods 
to earn money. When he came back in the 
spring, someone had jumped his claim. He 
filed on another claim six miles south and 
west of the first one. He planted a grove of 
trees which grew to be a beautiful grove 
when my mother was a child. The dry years 
of the thirties killed many of them but they 
are now coming back. He married Carolyn 
Engval, who had come from Sweden to live 
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with her brother, Charlie. They were mar- 
ried in 1881. The first child died at birth 
and was buried on the homestead. 

“During the first years, before the rail- 
roads, the pioneers had to travel to Canby, 
Minnesota, for their supplies. They went by 
wagon in the summer or on sleds and even on 
skis in the winter. 

“These first years were good. They built 
their first frame house, a one story structure 
in 1883. My grandfather, Clarence Hetland, 
was born in this house in 1886. He was the 
third of eight children. Carolyn Hetland died 
in 1894. Her sister, Ida Engval, cared for 
the children until Gabriel married his second 
wife, Marie. Three children were born to 
this marriage. 

“There were bad years, years of dry 
weather, grasshoppers and hardships, but they 
managed. During the next fourteen years 
Clarence bought four other quarters of land. 
He remodeled the frame house and in 1900 
built the large white house and some of the 
buildings that are still being used. 

“Gabriel’s brothers established them- 
selves as farmers and merchants. John filed 
on a claim but soon became discouraged. He 
left with plans to return. Sometime later a 
stranger returned with his wagon and horses, 
saying that he had bought them from John. 
This stranger was later hanged for murdering 
someone in Montana, so it was presumed that 
he had also murdered John Hetland. ‘The 
town of Hetland was named for him. 

“My grandfather, Clarence Hetland, 
completed the eighth grade in a country 
school. When he was eighteen, he enrolled in 
a commercial school in Des Moines, Iowa. 
His father died in 1906 so he had to change 
his plans and come home. His stepmother 
took her children and returned to North Da- 
kota. A substantial amount of Gabriel’s 
estate was left to her, leaving the original 
quarter to the first children. | 

“My great great grandparents, Stephen 
Larson and his wife, Julia Karsrud, came 
from Norway in 1862. They settled as farm- 
ers at Newark, Illinois. My great grand- 
mother, Karen Larson, was born there in 


1862. 


Climax of harvest—the marketing of the grain. Brought in sacks loaded onto wagons some of 
the grain was ground into flour for use on the homestead, the remainder sold to elevators situated 
on railroads for shipment out of the Territory. The above market is in Edmunds County. 


“My great grandfather, Lars Boyd, was 
born in Norway in 1856 and moved to Ne- 
wark, Illinois, in 1878. He left there and 
came to South Dakota in 1881. He bought a 
homestead which is the land on which the town 
of Hetland was built later. He then went back 
to Newark to marry Karen Larson. They 
came to South Dakota by way of Canby, Min- 
nesota, on the railroad. The rest of the trip 
was made by wagon in December, 1881. They 
lived in a sod house but later built a frame 
house. ‘Their early living conditions were 
about the same as those of the Hetland family. 

“Tn 1889, my grandmother, Cora Boyd, 
was born, the third of eleven children. This 
was the year the railroad went through their 
farm. The town of Hetland was built there, 
and, as a result, my great grandfather became 
quite prosperous. He built a house in Het- 
land and financed the building of the Nord- 
land Church. He maintained this church 
until he died. He bought more land about 


seven miles from Hetland, built another 
house, and moved his family there. This land 
was about a mile from the Hetlands’. 

“My great grandfather Boyd loved beau- 
tiful horses and raised Belgians and Perche- 
rons. When he died in 1920 he owned eight 
quarters of land. My grandmother recalls 
that when they moved, they tossed their spin- 
ning wheel on a bonfire with other things 
that would have been treasured today.” 

The Poles 

There is only one compact settlement 
of Poles in South Dakota located in the north- 
east corner of Day County in Grenville’s 
trade and service area. The inhabitants of 
the town are also Polish. 

The Poles were associated with early 
American history when there was an immi- 
gration of artisans and adventurers as early 
as 1608. Perhaps the earliest known Poles 
were Pulaski and Kosciusko who contributed 
to our independence in the American Revolu- 
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Agriculture was the logical livelihood for most immigrants from foreign countries as language form- 
ed no barrier to ambition and hard work in this industry. At harvest neighbors went from farm 
to farm helping one another. This crew worked at the John Swemoe place in Lake County about 


1885. 


tion. After the Declaration of Independence 
in 1776 small numbers of Polish immigrants, 
consisting largely of the intelligensia, noble- 
men and others, came to America as political 
exiles. “Those represented in South Dakota 
are likely Polish immigrants and their descend- 
ants who came to America as a result of the 
third partition of Poland in 1795 at which 
time Poland was divided among Russia, 
Prussia, and Austria. The economic condi- 
tions for the Poles were almost unbearable 
under these countries, consequently they 
started migrating to America especially after 
the Civil War—about 1865. Even though 
these peasants had a rural background, R. A. 
Schermerhorn states in These, Our People, 
that the trend in 1870 and 1880 was for them 
to locate in cities in America especially Chi- 
cago which still has the largest number of 
Poles. The urban population of Poles in- 
creased still more from the 1900 to 1913 
migration, the peak year being 1912-13 just 
before World War I, according to Schermer- 
horn. They came to America in the greatest 
number at the time when much of the farm 
land had been taken and, therefore, this may 
be the reason we usually think of Poles as 
being associated largely with mining and in- 
dustry. 

The Poles were perhaps the most recent 


ethnic group to settle in South Dakota, coming 
by way of Ortonville, Minnesota, rather than 
the “port of entry” at Yankton which served 
the other early groups. It is believed 
that these Poles came originally from Chi- 
cago by way of agricultural settlements in 
Wisconsin and Minnesota. ‘They had an ad- 
vantage over earlier immigrants in that they 
could use the railroad. 

Joseph Gruba and Joseph Helvig were 
the first Polish settlers in the Grenville area 
settling in what is now Grenville Township, 
according to a History of Day County by L. 
G. Ochsenreiter. Many other Poles followed 
as letters were written to relatives and friends 
in Chicago and the Old Country. The South 
Dakota Guide tells us that the village of Gren- 
ville was established in 1885 when a group 
of Poles built a church there; so it can be as- 
sumed that the settlement could have been 
established a few years earlier. 

Because the Poles were a close-knit eth- 
nic group in South Dakota and came originally 
from experiences of hardships in agriculture 
in the Old Country, they have come to place 
a high value on land ownership. Consequently 
fewer of the Polish young people migrate to 
cities than other groups necessitating the pur- 
chase of additional land according to a term 
paper by James Sovell. Polish farmers have 


The grain mill was usually located on a river or stream that provided water power. This is the 


Queen Bee mill on the falls of the Big Sioux River. 
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a love for the soil and usually do well in 
agriculture which is diversified to some extent 
with the emphasis on grain farming. 

The Poles are predominantly Catholic 
and maintain a parochial grade school in Gren- 
ville. The relationships in the family, church, 
and community play an important role in 
their lives. Their pattern of co-operative 
family work has been modified to suit Ameri- 
can conditions. Some of the old world folk- 
ways and traditions are maintained especially 
among some of the older people—practices 
such as having the seed blessed and observing 
the various religious and food practices at 
Christmas and Easter. 

A group of Polish immigrants, according 
to Mrs. Robert Sestak of Tabor, settled near 
the present town of Lesterville in Yankton 
County. This town was called Moscow but 
when the railroad came the name was changed 
to Lesterville. The Poles built their own 
church several miles south of the town, but 
since they could not maintain a priest, they 
were served by the Tabor priests. When the 
church was abandoned most of the families 
joined other parishes and in time became as- 
similated with the Czechs. Some of the Po- 
lish families include such names as Walloch, 
Zdenek, Karolevitz, Matusewich, Borszich, 
Ugofky and Zolnowski. 

The Swedes 

The Swedes first settled on the Dela- 
ware River in this country in 1608 and even 
though they were soon overtaken first by the 
Dutch of New York and then later by the 
English after only seventeen years of inde- 
pendence, they provided a strong influence 
in Delaware, Pennsylvania and early Ameri- 
can history, according to Brown and Roucek 
in their book, One America. The Swedish 
government, it is said, continued to send 
pastors to this area after they were taken 
over by the English, and this helped to dis- 
seminate the Swedish culture in America. 
Brown and Roucek continue that about 1860 
the agrarian culture areas of Sweden could 
no longer support the increasing population. 
Group migration was quite general for the 
Swedes before 1860. 


Since large numbers of Swedes migrated 
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after 1860 as individuals, when much of the 
land was taken in South Dakota by earlier im- 
migrants, it can be assumed that they were 
obliged to settle where they could find land— 
hence one reason for their scattered pattern 
of settlement in South Dakota. 

Publicity stimulated immigration to 
America after the Civil War. The states com- 
peting for Swedish immigrants were Wiscon- 
sin, Minnesota, Iowa, Maine, and the Da- 
kotas, according to Florence E. Janson in her 
book The Background of Swedish Immigra- 
tion. She states that the total Swedish stock 
in South Dakota in 1920 was 25,128 of which 
8,689 were born in Sweden. 

Janson states that the Swedes settled 
in South Dakota later than the Norwegians— 
in the late 1860’s and 1870’s. He says that 
church reports indicate that the first Swedish 
immigrants settled in Union, Clay, and Min- 
nehaha Counties; that in the 1880's settle- 
ments were made in Grant, Roberts, Marshall, 
Day, and Brown Counties. Still later in the 
first and second decades of the present century 
Swedes settled in Dewey, Stanley, Harding 
and Lawrence Counties west of the Missouri. 
Of the Scandinavians in South Dakota, the 
Swedes and Danes are less predominant in 
numbers than the Norwegians. In 1870 there 
were 1,179 Norwegians and 380 Swedes in 
Dakota Territory. 

According to the 1915 State Census there 
were 56,731 Norwegians, 22,872 Swedes, and 
12,898 Danes in South Dakota. Even though 
there were 22,872 Swedes in the state in 1915, 
a larger number than there were of Dutch, 
Bohemian, or Indians at that time, there is 
less information about Swedes in South Da- 
kota than there is for these other groups. 
There is a considerable amount of literature 
about the Swedes in Illinois, Wisconsin and 
especially Minnesota where the largest num- 
ber of Swedes reside. . 

There are not many compact settlements 
of Swedes in proportion to their number as 
there are for other nationality groups who are 
fewer in number in this state. We find them 
in almost every county in eastern South Dako- 
ta, but their settlements seems to be isolated 
scattered pattern. Maps showing the distri- 


bution of various nationality groups in Dr. 


Kumlien’s previously mentioned bulletin, show 
the Swedes distributed in the state in almost 
the same counties as the Norwegians except 
for the fact that the Norwegians are more 
numerous and there are fewer Swedes com- 
paratively in the east central counties of 
the state than Norwegians in such counties 
as Brookings, Deuel, and Moody. Johansen 
explains the lack of compact settlements 
of Swedes by pointing to the fact that 
the Norwegians stayed within the frame work 
of Lutheran synods while the Swedes were 
divided among four or more principal denomi- 
nations. Johansen continues that the Nor- 
wegians fostered a far greater number of 
social, cultural, historical and fraternal or- 
ganizations than the Swedes. 

It may be assumed that the social organi- 
zation of the Swedes has not been as strong 
as the Norwegians and, therefore, accounts 
for another reason why their settlement is 
more scattered. The Irish and Swedish settle- 
ment pattern has been pretty much the same 
even though there were more Irish (26,643) 


than Swedes in 1915. There are some more or 
less compact settlements of both nationalities, 
but they are represented largely by a scattered 
pattern of families. This is perhaps more 
true for the Irish than for the Swedes. 

In the book, Swedes in America, by Ben- 
son and Hedin, it is suggested that this is 
more or less the pattern for the Swedes in all 
of the North Central states. 

Brown and Roucek gives Norbeck, South 
Dakota, as a Swedish name-place. Another 
that they evidently overlooked was Stockholm, 
South Dakota, in Grant County. 

Swedish immigrants had difficulties with 
the English language the same as all other 
immigrants. In a term paper, Harold R. 
Carlson states that his father saw a picture 
display of ice cream on a cafe window on a 
hot day in Chicago shortly after he had ar- 
rived in this country. When the waitress 
came to take the order he asked for ice cream. 
The waitress asked if he would like a sundae, 
to which he responded, “No! I want it to- 
day.” He didn’t want to wait until Sunday; 
it was Monday that day. 
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Pioneers With Presses 


by Maxine Wiseman 


“The virtue, intelligence and public happiness of a people 
is... dependent upon development of educational interest.” 


First came the pioneer, then the settle- 
ment, next the press. That is the history of 
progress in Dakota Territory. Along with 
the pioneer and the plow came the publisher 
and the press. Even before Dakota ‘Territory 
was organized, the press was sending out re- 
ports of opportunities to be had in the lands, 
and promoting Dakota as a paradise for home 
builders. 

Each little settlement had, for a time, at 
least one newspaper; some had more than one. 
Some editors began publishing after the Home- 
stead Act and quit as soon as there were no 
more land notices to print. Others hung on 
and started a magazine or printed a book or 
two about South Dakota. 

Newspapers were the outstanding publica- 
tions. From three years before ‘Territorial 
times to 1890, at least 558 newspapers were 
established. hese papers represented 220 dif- 
ferent locations. Of that number about 80 
are still in publication in South Dakota. Many 
still existing are the results of combinations of 
several Territorial papers in one town. Some 
have continued under the same name since 
they were started. 

At least 28 magazines started during the 
Territorial period. Of that group only one re- 
mains in publication in 1960. Books printed 
in this period were mostly of an_ historical 
nature, and were used by the Immigration De- 
partment of Dakota Territory to advertise the 
Territory in other states and foreign countries. 


Other publications were reports of educational 
institutions, lodges, churches, conventions or 
some public documents. 

Printing began in the southeastern part 
of Dakota ‘Territory. The first printing 
was done at the settlement of Sioux Falls in 
1858 before the Territory was organized. 
However, Yankton became the printing center 
of the Territory, and it was here the oldest 
continuous paper started in 1861. Sioux Falls 
became the center of printing of Territorial 
magazines. 

Although the eastern part was the most 
important, the western district was perhaps the 
most interesting and the second area settled. 
The adventurous and often lawless life which 
was characteristic of the Black Hills country 
was reflected in the press. Its papers gave 
glowing accounts of the region and probably 
did much to coax people into the region more 
rapidly. 

The largest part of Dakota between the 
east and west was slow developing. Once the 
region was opened by the government for 
settlement, the newspaper business grew by 
leaps and bounds. The greatest development 
in the industry seems to have been between 
the years 1883 to 1885. Few of these papers 
survived because they were founded for the 
express purpose of printing “proving notices.” 
Of those Territorial papers founded, 148 
existed through 1890; 88 existed in 1936; and 
in 1960, about 74 weeklies and 11 dailies are 
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still carrying folios that denote a pre-statehood 
founding. 

Most of the newspapers printed were of 
a general nature, existing for the purpose of 
printing the news. However, there were some 
which devoted their pages to definite phases 
of social life. There were 10 foreign language 
papers, none of which will be discussed in this 
chapter, and none of which survived. ‘The 
first one appeared in Sioux Falls in January, 
1880 and is referred to as the Dakota and 
Folkbladet. It was discontinued within a few 
months, There were others in Yankton and 
other settlements. 

Another important aid in the promotion 
of printing in Dakota Territory was the pro- 
gram of publicity undertaken by the Immigra- 
tion Department of the Territory. Histories 
and special pamphlets were printed in English, 
German and the Scandinavian languages and 
freely distributed. Among the newspapers dis- 
tributed for propaganda purposes were the 
Dakota Republican, the Clay County Register, 
Dakota Herald, Dell Rapids Journal, Sioux 
Falls Pantagraph, Union and Dakotaian, 
Yankton Press and the Sioux Valley News. 

It would be interesting to look into the 
history of each paper now being published in 
South Dakota. To write such a history would 
take a book. So, this writer will leave the 
reader to ferret out the history of his own 
particular paper, and dwell on the firsts, the 
unusual and the most interesting, providing 
here and there a clue to the reader as an in- 
vitation to dig deeper. 

Several things go into the character of a 
newspaper — its founder, interesting editors, 
its nameplate and masthead, and the machinery 
used to publish it. The early journalist was a 
roving man — always seeking the new place, 
the new adventure. Sometimes he sold only his 
printing press and took the nameplate and 
masthead with him, forcing the new publisher 
to change the name of the paper. 

Often the press used to print the paper 
made history. This is true of the printing press 
used to print the first newspaper in Dakota 
Territory. Like the pioneer who brought it 
from St. Paul, Minnesota, it became a vic- 
tim of an Indian raid. 
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Its beginning was in 1834 when it was 
first manufactured in Ohio by the Smith Press 
Company. Known as a Washington Press, it 
was used to print the first newspaper pub- 
lished in Dubuque, Iowa; in 1842 it was used 
to print the Grant County Herald of Lan- 
caster, Wisconsin. From there it was trans- 
ported by ox team to St. Paul, Minnesota, 
where it was used to print what became the 


St. Paul Pioneer. 


In 1858, the Dakota Land Company 
bought it and sent it to Sioux Falls. The 
Company hoped to make Sioux Falls the 
Territorial capital and planned to use the press 
to promote this dream. To further the dream, 
a “squatter legislature’ was elected. Notices 
of this election in 1858 were the first printing 
done in Dakota Territory. 


On July 2, 1859, the first copy of the 
Dakota Democrat was printed. Its editor was 
Samuel J. Albright from St. Paul who had 
been very active in trying to promote the elec- 
tion of the “legislature,” even being nominated 
for governor. The paper was published only 
‘When there was anything to print.” In 1860, 
Albright went to St. Louis after selling the 
Democrat to Mr. Stewart. Since Albright 
took the masthead and nameplate with him, 
Stewart was forced to change the name. He 
called the paper the Independent. 


An Indian uprising in Minnesota and 
along the Sioux River in Dakota in 1862 
frightened the people in Sioux Falls. “They 
fled to Yankton, leaving all their possessions 
behind. The Indians destroyed the town and 
threw the press into the Sioux River. Later, 
in 1871, it was rescued and its parts distrib- 
uted. The bed became a door step at the home 
of Hiram Caldwell. It was purchased by R. F. 
Pettigrew to preserve as a relic. His brother 
Fred Pettigrew somehow came into possession 
of the spindle. The Indians took the type 
with them and used some of it as decorations 
on pipestone pipes. In this way, some of the 
type found its way back to Sioux Falls. 


At least seven other newspapers started 
in Sioux Falls. Among them is the present 
Sioux Falls Argus-Leader which is the result 
of the merger of the Sioux Falls Argus, and 
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the Sioux Falls Leader in 1887 by W. W. 
and Paul R. Goddard. 

Before their merger, each paper had had a 
variety of owners and editors. The Argus was 
founded August 2, 1881, by the Argus Pub- 
lishing Company. W. A. Fulner, an invalid, 
died two days after his arrival in Sioux Falls. 
He and Hibbard Patterson had brought their 
equipment from Hamburg, Iowa. They sold 
the paper in 1882 to Charles Kinsley who 
soon disposed of it to IT. S. Goddard. Before 
the year was up, Goddard sold it to W. S. 
Wynn who owned it until he disposed of it 

: in November, 1885, to two sons of Goddard. 
It was they who helped form the stock com- 
: pany called the Argus-Leader Publishing Com- 
pany and which company bought the Leader 
from its last owner, Robert Buchanan. The 
Sioux Falls Leader, established January 26, 
1883, by the Minnehaha Trust Company, was 
first edited by Peyton H. Acton. During 
the political campaign it appeared as a daily 
for two months beginning September 3, 1883. 
Judge Brookings bought the Leader in Jan- 
uary, 1885. Another owner before the merger 
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was Samuel T. Clover who helped establish 
the Dakota Bell about 1887. 

In Territorial days, the Argus Leader was 
the leading Democratic newspaper in Dakota 
Territory. However, it disagreed with the 
national financial issues of the Democratic 
Party and changed its policies to the Repub- 


lican viewpoint. 
The history of printing in Sioux Falls 


would not be complete without the mention 
of two other publishing companies. The im- 
print, “Dakota Bell Publishing Company,” is 
found on many religious journals and lodge 
publications after 1887. Under the sponsorship 
of Fred Carruth and Samuel T. Clover, it 
printed the Dakota Bell, a humorous news- 
paper which soon failed because, ‘Sioux Falls 
was too small for such geniuses, and its editors 
were soon called into a larger field.” 

The other printing firm still operates in 
Sioux Falls under the name of Midwest-Beach 
Company. In 1888 the Will A. Beach Com- 
pany was established. Mr. Beach first formed 
a partnership with a Mr. Sutton, but soon be- 
came the sole owner. 
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BY R. H. STODDARD. 


The hot midsammer,the bright midsummer 
Reigns in its glory now! 

The earth is scorched with a golden fire, 

There are berries dead ripe onevery brier, 
And fruits on every Lough. 


But the autumn days, so sober and ealw, 
Steeped in a dreamy haze; 

Wheo the uplands all with harvestssbine, 

Andwedrak the wind like a fine cool wine, 
Ah, those are the best of days! 


THE RESCUED MAIDEN. 


BY BEN. BARNACLE. 


eee 
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THE 1NDEPER DENT; 


PUBLISHED AT PORT RANDALL, DAKOTA BZERITOY. 


wc BP anause 


W. 8, PATTON. 


A Lugicrous Incident. 

Ata certain cross roads in the State of Alabama 
stood a small grocery or ‘whisky shop,” previous to 
the war, where “‘bust-head,” and “chain-lightning” 
where delt out to the thirsty unwashed, at the small 
sam‘of five conts a drink, or twenty cents a quart. 
The presiding genius of this delectable place was one 
Bill Sikes, who among various pets, had a domesti- 
cuted crow, black as the ace of spades. This crow had 


Lleammed amana nthae things ¢n vanaat «nite niainly 


FORT UNION, D. T, JULY 14, 1864. 


whole passage she had loved to linger on 
deck in the night watches, and listen to: 
the marvellous tales of the sea, whioh the 
good skipper took eo much delight in tell- 
her; and she had already learned 40 feck 
apon him almest in the light of a brother, 
60 kind and considerate was he upon all 
eccasions, and such pleasure did he feel in 
ministering to her slightest want. 

Captain Rainer was a noble specimen of 
the true-hearted American seaman, bold 
and daring in his profession,ibut with a 
heust as warm as the tropic climesdnwhich 
he so long kad sailed. At the time of the 
opening of our tale, Captain Rainer was 
ibout twenty-eight years of age, with a no- 
ble form and manly cast of features, and 
although without the advantages of schola- 
stic attainments, bis natural shrewdness 
enabled hiin to amear well amango the nol. 


FORT RANDALL, D.T. WEBESDAY MORNING DEC. 20,1665, 


No 2 


life. 


my Cuban estates shall be your reward. 


itl. 


Vor: 


woods, Blodety followed by. his hover stneken esagre. 
gation, who had piled oat of the as pell mell 
after him. In the general scramblo the ledy with 
the crutches had been knocked down in the church, 
where she lay, unable to rise; and on observing ber, 
the crow (who was after something to eat) flew down 
beside her and, cocking up Ins eye to her very 
knowing, again croaked— 

‘Damn, you!” 

Tho old laydy eyed him savagely for a fow mometis, 
and then burst forth in a tone of reckless defianco— 

“Yes—and damn you, too! I had nothing to do 
with getting up ‘this: Methodi#t meeting, and you 
know it too!” 

The poor old soul had taken the crdw for am emboai- 
ment of the devil, and comeluded to propitiate, if pas- 
sible the wrath his Satanic Majesty, by denying all 
complicity inthe affair. The world is full’ off jest 
gach people. 


was no easy matter. The brig, lying-eom. 
pletely on her beam ends, would nat -obay 
ber helm, and the waves brdie over 
her with frantic fury, as if eager to engulf 
her with all her wealth of property and 


‘Save us, save wus, ‘Captain Rainer’ 
shrieked the Count Gonzales, in a tone of 
the wildest alarm and terror, white the 
workings of his pallid ‘features toll how 
dreadful was the anguish he endured.— 
‘Save 'us, Captain Rainer,-and the bantl 
of ny daughter in marriage, and ‘one haff 


It is in moments like these, when instaus 
death is staring the proud man in the face, 
that he forgets hia rack, his titles, and bis 
dignities, and becomes inibued with the 
spirit of humanity. On the firm, dryland, 


with no neril near. the hanehte none 


Alice R. Gossage came to the 
Black Hills in 1882 and for 
many years was associated 
with her husband in the RA- 
Pilg Ye OORNAL. 
She assumed full manage- 
ment upon his death. 


The Stylus, a college publication, started 
in 1886 by Sioux Falls College, then called 
Sioux Falls University. It is still in publica- 
tion. 

The Sioux Falls Times, established No- 
vember 5, 1878, by E. C. Kimberly and C. M. 
Morse, was famous as the newspaper which 
introduced the first powered press large 
enough for printing an ordinary sized news- 
paper. 

At least six magazines started in Sioux 
Falls. The first was the South Dakota Farmer, 
January 21, 1877. In 1878 the Farmers 
Tribune was established. Both of these con- 
solidated with the Farmer and Breeder and 
existed as the South Dakota Farmer and 
Breeder until 1929. An education magazine, 
The Minnehaha Teacher, began in 1885 
under the editorial charge of County Super- 
intendent of Schools H. G. Whipple. It ap- 
peared until about October, 1889. 

To Yankton goes the honor of founding 
the first permanent newspaper in Dakota 
Territory. The Weekly Dakotian was founded 
in 1861 by Frank M. Ziebach and William 
Freney who organized under the firm name 
of Dakotian Printing Company. Both young 
men came from Sioux City where they had 
printed the Sioux City Register. Ziebach, the 
editor, was an able journalist and master 
printer. 


Publisher of the first news- 
paper in Sioux Falls, Samuel 
J. Albright was 
nominee for governor of the 
squatter Dakota government. 


also the 


In 1862, J.C. Trask bought The Dakotian 
from Ziebach and it was he who prepared the 
printing for the first legislature. After the 
first session he sold it to George W. Kings- 
bury. Kingsbury was connected with various 
newspapers in Yankton for at least the next 
forty years. He is best remembered for his 
“History of Dakota Territory,” which was 
published in 1915. 

Albert Gore became the editor of the 
Weekly Dakotian March 20, 1864. Later in 
the spring, Kingsbury withdrew from the 
Dakotian and on June 21, started the Dakota 
Union of which Moses K. Armstrong was the 
editor. This paper lived for 10 numbers and 
on November 19, the Union and the Dakotaian 
were consolidated under that name with Kings- 
bury as publisher and Armstrong as editor. 

It was while Kingsbury was in sole charge 
of the Union and Dakotaian that one of the 
most important imprints of the ‘Territorial 
period was printed on its presses in 1866. The 
72-page book, “History and Resources of 
Dakota, Montana and Idaho,” by Moses K. 
Armstrong is said to be the first book printed 
in Dakota Territory. Again in 1870 the press 
issued “Outline of History of the Territory of 
Dakota, an Emigrants’ Guide to the Free 
Lands of the Northwest,” by James S. Foster, 
first commissioner of Immigration of Dakota 
Territory. It is said to be the first copyright 
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OF DIRE DISASTER 


§ has go apologies fooffer 
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4 DAY 
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for its dimsiautive Se this week. if 
would provabit fot have aprearec st 
a. but for the ne watts | + igh 4L4 
legal nolices a: v¢ Phe fouowing ac 


count, taken from the Mitchell Repub- 
livan, while not strictly 
the details of the origin of the 
Mhsuraner, fives 


correct as to 
fire, and 
thp list of losses and 
ao approximate idea of the great ca- 


larity that bas befalles our fair voung 
town In the hurry and confusion 
naturally resalting from the fre we 


have been unable to prepare an account 
of the tire and list of those losing, but 
will give the matter attention next 
week: 

Yesterday was a hard day for the 


VEENON, 


citizens of Mt. Vernon. Seeing the 
smoke off to the northwest about 1 


o'clock they turned out en masse to, 


make a fire break on the north. 
thinkitg the west was safe, as it) 
had been burned over in the fail. The, 

; 


fire got the better of them and they 


work 
ing it, and it wae during the progress 


a) for nearly two hours tn subdu- 


i this fre that the; 


Miteheill tf 


telegraphed to 
rhelp. Usfore help came, 
however, they succeeded in getting it 
uneer control, 


rived tes miog the Mitchell hook and 


“nd when the train ar- 


ladder eooup46s and about seventy men 
they thought there would be little 
work forthemtode. In this, bow- 
they were destined to be’tust 
grievously mistaken, Offte the north- 
west a dense cheat of smoke and dust 
the terrific wale which 
Ie to tel] 


eenty rods or twenty 


ever, 


appeared, but i 
WAS 
whether it was! 


Heavens 88 Im poss. 
mies away. [! 
ade, however, made a prompt investi- 
gation and were meet by dense volumes 


of flame jnst outside of the village.) 
; 
ilelp had arrived not a moment too: left. 


soon, ner could any sdvautage have, 
been derived by being upon the ground | 
8 moment earlier. For half an hour by 
Vigorous aad persistent tighting they | 


kept the fire in subjection, but if was! 
ascertaineu at present: 


of no use; water was scarce and had to | 
be carried “a long distance, and every- | 


thing was a dry ss tinder and the 
wind blow ne at thggate of Eos mtles 
ar hour. |i eo ~ble- sight vo ser 


af you could but oj, « your eyes to 3e¢ 


it} -a tunated men ip ine, covering a! 
distance not ex eeding twenty rods in 
length rightin ibe mdst of the flames 
and fighting wits al. the energy o uf des- | 
pair. But what wae the use! Shav- 

ings and cinders and smail fragments 
ef boards were carried over the heads 
of the people a d..tance of forty—yes, | 
sixty, and perhajrs 4 luindred reds and | 
lodged im hay stacks and around 
barns and houses, near which by this| 
time was scattered «)) aanner of com, 


| 
| 


Daxora, Tutrspay, Arrin 


» Mitchell bucket brig-: 


4, 1889. NO, 5. 


bustible material. That the head fire 
must go through the town was now de- 
tmonstrated beyond the possibility of a 
doubt, and to Jimit the width of its 
scope was now the purpose of every- 


one. The heat was intense, the smoke 


‘was blinding and when the fire got in- 


to the ouildings the wind seemed to 
eo. in terrific quests from every di- 


ft secmed at one time that 
there was no possibility of gaving any- 
thing except the few residences on the 
south of where the fire first effected an 
entrance The flames were driven east 
from the Methodist church, but by des- 


perate efforts were kept from getting 


reelioy: 


‘hold of the livery stable belonging to 


the Mt, Vernon house. They however 
suceeeded in crossing Main street and 


were driven into the barns belonging 


rg and (.eorge Keeler. 
eof Second street the 


to Fr; D. Pow: 


Cin fouth s: 


‘first buildings Jestroyed were the resi- 


dences owned aad occupied by James 
Corey, Calvin Betts and the hotel and 


jlivery stable kept by H. J. Parker. 


From there east and south nothing is 
All the store buildings, with con- 
tents, including the chalk stone bank, 
together with the depot, elevators and 


'eoal warehouses are a mass of ruins, 


Following is a partial list of the losses 
with the insurance as near as can be 


f?. MeEwan &Son, store 
building aud stock.... 
Tnaured fos 

Parker's rng store... 
insnrance. 

Parker's hotel ‘and livery 
No insurance ...... 

F. B. Rieh, residence 
Insurance... 

Betts, Bras & Co., 
building, stock 
residence 
Insurance ........ 

Haynes & Son, iuniber 
and farming imple- 
iets oe. os 
No insurance 

A. L. Bell, hardware and 
machinery 
Insurance... 


$ 6,000 
aie tae & 2,300 


2,000 
300 


store 
and 


ee ee ee 


19,00U 
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the details of the origin of the fire, and 
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au approximate idea of the great ca- 
larity that bas befaliea our fair young 
tuwn In the hurry and confusion 
naturally resulting from the fire we 
have been unabie to prepare an account 
of the tre and list of those losing, but 
will give the matter attention next 
week: 

Yesterday was a hard day for the 


citizens of Mt. Vernon. Seeing the 
smoke off to the northwest about 11 
o'clock they turned out en masse to 
make a fire break on the north, 
thinking the west was safe, as it! 
had been burned over in the fail. he, 
fire got the better of them and they: 
worked for nearly (wo hours tn subdu- 
ing st, ad it was during the progress 
i this Gre that they telegraphed to 
Miteheli torhelp.  Usrfore help came, 
however, Chey succeeded in getling it 
unver control, “nd when the train ar- 
rived teoriog the Mitchell hook and 
ladder cou p46s and about seventy mets 
they thought there would be ltde 
work for them tode. In this, bow- 
ever, thes were destined to be‘tnust . 
grievously mistaken. Offtethenorth- 
west o dense cho sd of smoke and dust 
appeared, bat i: the terrific gale which 
WAS Dowie 28 tiposs, ie ta tei] 
whether it Was leenty rods or twenty 
thes away. Tbe Mitchell bucket brig- 
ade, however, Madea prompt investi- 
gation and were meet by dense volumes | 
of fame just outside of the village. | 
flelp had arrived not a moment too | 
soon, nor could any advautage have, 
been derived by beiug upon the ground | 
& moment earlier, For half an hour by 
Vigurous and persistent fighting they 
kept the tire in subjection, but it was | 
of ne use; Water was searce and had to) 
be carried ‘a long distance, and every-' 


thing was a dry ss tinder ard the 
wind blow ne at thagate of Ets pitles 
ar heur i « (oble- sight io see 


if you eou.d bat a)« 4 your eyes to see 
it) -a hunared men ip ine, covering @) 
distance not ex eediog twenty rods in 
length rightin ibe m dst of the flames 
and fighting wits af che energy of des-) 
pair. But what war the use! Shav-) 


ings and cinders and smail fragments | 


: 


ef boards were carried over the heads) 
of the people a d..taace of forty—yes, | 
sixty, and perhajs 4 hundred reds and ! 
lodged im hay stacks and around | 
barns and houses, pear which by this | 


time was scattered 4) aanner of com, 


bustible material. That the head fire 
must go through the town was now de- 
monstrated beyond the possibility of a 
doubt, and to limit the width of its 
scope was now the purpose of every- 
one. The heat was intense, the smoke 
was blinding and when the fire got {n- 
to the ouildings the wind seemed to 


eo. in terrific cnests from every di- 


reelion It secmned at one time that 
there was no possibility of gaving any- 
thing except the few residences on the 
south of where the fire first effected an 
entrance The flames were driven east 
from the Methodist chureh, but by des- 
perate efforts were kept from getting 


‘hold of the livery stable belonging to 


the Mt, Vernon house. They however 
suceeeded in crossing Main street and 
were driven into the barns belonging 


to F. D. Pawers and George Keeler. 
On g..south. 3; eof Second street the 


‘first buildings lestroved were the resi- 
'dences owned aad occupied by James 


Corey, Calvin Betts and the hotel and 
livery stable kept by H. J. Parker. 
From there east and south nothing is 
left. Ali the store buildings, with con- 
tents, including the chalk stone bank, 
together with the depot, elevators aod 


‘coal warehouses are a mass of ruins. 


Following is a partial list of the losses 
with the insurance as near as can be 
ascertained at present: 

O. McEwan &Son, store 


building aud stock.... $ 6,000 
Tnaurtd [66 vans os. a $ 2,300 
Parker's dirng store...... 2,000 
PHenPANee: 3 75.2b oe aan 500 
Parkers hotel and livery 3,000 
No insurance ..... +. «. 
F. B. Rieh, residence.... 700 
Tsu renee cosas see x 300 


Betts, Bras & Co., store 
building, stock and , 
residence ............ 10,000 
Insurance ............ 3,000 
Haynes & Son, lumber 
and farming imple- 


métta:.2, eevee 20,000 
No insurance ....... 

A. L. Bell, hardware and 
MACHINETY o 6.10502 «<er 19,000 
[nsGranmce.........«, 2,000 
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DAKOTA TERRITORY—1861-1889—Explanation of Small Maps 


1. Dakota Territory as originally created. 
2. Idaho Territory was created in 1863 and extended to the pres- 
ent western boundary of the Dakotas. 


3. Montana Territory was organized in 1864 and a good share of 
present Wyoming was incorporated into Dakota Territory. 


4. Wyoming Territory was formed in 1868 and Dakota's western 
boundary again became the same as today. It remained the 
same until statehood in 1889 except that the small area along 
the Nebraska line was ceded to Nebraska in 1882. 


Map prepared by J. L. Jennewein. Drawn by Mike Sougstad. 


THE LANDS WITHIN THE BOLD BOUNDARY WERE INCLUDED, 


AT SOME TIME OR OTHER, BUT NEVER ALL AT THE SAME TIME, IN’ DAKOTA TERRITORY. (iia 
JULY 18681882 ;1882-NOV, 689 
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A BIRD'S EYE VIEW 

ue TRE 
CITY OF WATERTOWN OOS 
AND CODINGTON COUNTY, as 
Bix charches, ‘ a 
Heainewn ontleges, 
Population, 4,008 


Nereery moan pany 
Ue etearn beamiry, 


| Three mnths 


ne large brick yard i PEELE IEORNECTE PEER A TRIE NREO 
Dine ineerance cadipeny 2 


Pisttied Repo ber, 167% 

Hae three private banks. 

United States land offen 

Has clectric light sytem 

Has three Netional lank. 

tirand Army Repuidie tail, 
Corperation 3 miles agian. 

The railway bub of Dakota, 

Die fend and ont ment mill. 

YMG A. free resting room, 
Fareiivnt frainage, aol water, 

ime fourmiry an t machines asp, 

Miret raidwmy te be tarilt in Pe, 

dinky B2.000 bwanded jadettednees, 

ii anak, doer anal tdind factory, 
Railroad sherpa soon te be beontend, 
Tero new pailromis coming in Pew 

Une plow ated harnaw manntaetery, 
Asmosmld valnathn, peerly $1,000,190, 
Finest lake in the world, 1% «y, miles, 
Burst slevaters and arin warchettses. 
Une wagon and carriage manufectary. 
Pistribetiog point for Mtandurd 14) Co 
oe fiyiiting im prowenwnts in 1697, $0,000, 
he \ Three firstalas histela, fire second clas. 

j Anwriwan and United States Expres Cis, 
nes paller floaring mill 306 bid. maperity. 
Three pablir school buildings ~ 19 teachers. 
Armory Hall—largest floor space in Dakota. 
Finest opera house weet of Bt, Paul, seat 90, 
sn sberreconaersernee= ase Hise $75,000 bank bwilhding - fiwet in the weet. 


~ ROOTS AND KROES. Baterwurks couting $75,000, rom pleted in 18s, 
in South Dakota. At that time Foster and 
McIntyre owned the Dakotaian. 

Once again Kingsbury ventured into the 
newspaper world. On November 2, 1870, 
with J. M. Stone, he took over the Yankton 
Press from George H. Hand who had founded 
it August 10. During its short career the Press 
issued a well known imprint, ‘History and 
Resources of Dakota Territory,” by George A. 
Batchelder. 

S. V. Clevenger took Stone’s place on 
July 30, 1873, and on November 12 of that 
year, the Union and Dakotaian and the Yank- 
ton Press were consolidated under the Press 
and Dakotaian. 

The spelling of the Dakotaian varied at 
times. The first was Dakotian. When the 
Union and Weekly Dakotian merged it ap- 
peared as Dakotaian. The present spelling, 
Dakotan, was adopted in April 26, 1889. To- 
day the paper is known as the Yankton Press 
and Dakotan. 

An important step in the history of the 
paper was made when it became the first 
daily paper in Dakota Territory, April 21, 
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Pollewing are among foe seuct teliahle business 
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| wad profeesianal mam in the «cy of Watertown, 
| te whom the readers of this pager are tesgentfalls 
| padiermeed 


ABCHTPECTS, 
1. ¥. SYBRANT, olfice in Grad Grorn House. 


GLAMB A BCARRITT, rooms Pf if, Trust bile. 
Joi. ROBINSON, roam 4, Mellette binek. 

R. A. GOVE, room 4, Mellette theck. 

WARNER & RARNEA, Reve Hros. blork, 


© pinion. 
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HY 1. 3%. LYON, 
Man ber af the Dakota Prew Aa iation. 


seis . 
Publiahed Every Frisay, at $2.08 por Yaar. 
She Na iets $i 

Teron lientiatls un mye 


SRW IO CRAB ERATE RR TREE CSER ARUN 
Telephone exehanae Official Paper of Codington Ca. 
ts wi atthe cote tteccc: _onamcacaccceeacacel 


OUR NERA x trem ENT, 


BENJAMIN HATRISON | 


| distinction sa 8 teacher of those adrane- 


THE PEOPLE'S NEWSPAPER. 


NO. 15 


Woman's Sarcens, ithai-given eleaent of maternity was 
We gladly wive space to the following Stricken from var social calendar. Let 
editorial from the DeSimet Leader, upon the women teweh uf they will, and let 
the aubject of Woran's Kaccess: (them lecture and preach and plead if 
History proves that woinan pommenses | ar can, aad tor whatever he vious: 
gta davision of character and deter | well done ene them revive joet ow 
RE RA perposs. The old naw ie mich compensation as would have been 
0 treqaently and very appropriately. patd for it He man had done it: let every 
quoted: ‘emlling within the probabilities of wo 
han's ability and taste be thrown open 
ito ber and Jet the man be oetrasinud 
ort toe will, ake WiLL, aed you may depend [from reepectable society who ia so un. 
| Saad ioe wasn't, she won't, aed there's the wad | generotie ae to place a single obstacle in 
React ‘ | the way of woman's highest success, bat 
a site steooar nage car | &f the mime time let it be remembered 
POWPRT by all thet the noblest epitaph 
Lsnereas, for she haa been met with for- an aitin 3 SAMS a jm rege ae : 
t sesh : » 
i midable vietaclon st every stop in her i gumad mother. 
‘upward progress, Prooinent aniong | Who knows but what that boy of 
: 2 ‘ 3 % e a if 
whieh matt eaten he erates | was may cic ya a nee 
i ? Soe jin the white house, directing t i 
pumed tu enter the schools as 8 candidate | of state and sinliog bia a 
for equal ebances and equal bonora with | tablets of national benor? 
ther brother, her brother protested] that | 
i _ ity + eat ‘ . 
oe ieee natal stesites a ge and integrity of Hfe, and send him ont 
(he. ht! % DBEOTINS cs bios Hat ad linte the world not only a candidate for 
i ae i in ee oaks wath, § 2708 800 | retorment, but aleo a model of parity 
; BBL FE ad stR544, ae 


j she wouldand jand honesty, are you not of more real 
(ale hus, A quarter of a century hiss | went hemenity ion routed 
| Placed ber beyond all prejudice andi, oo. io, y ct tnd pent ie OHS 
janven ber a place not only in the classes life lecturing on “wore t's rights?” 

of the beat achoole of the period, but Vou ate the wen. of historien! Gatinc. 
aleo an honored place in the faculties of i 

those achoole, Sbe bas set only proven 

herself possessed of mental calibre euf 


j tion whose early life was not guided by 

the solicitude af s loving mother. Web 
| ficient to master the highest branches of 
the deepest acience, bat aleo to attain 


“Where isthe man who hae poser snd «hill 
Me stern the terrent of » wotmmti’s will? 


If yon yive 
his mind a bigs for nobility of purpose 


ster always remembered with devout 
gratitude even in the palmiest days of 
bene maynifieent career thet his greatcess 


1875. Subscription price was $10. At this time 
Yankton hoped to become the important stop- 
ping-off place between the east Dakota bound- 
ary and the Black Hills. 

Kingsbury remained owner, along with 
W. 5S. Bowen, until 1890. 

Three magazines started in Yankton. 
Like those of Sioux Falls, none survive today. 
The Student, publication of Yankton College, 
started in 1884 and still continues. 

An entirely different type of publication, 
The Independent, was published by the sol- 
diers at Fort Randall. The first number came 
out in 1865 under the editorship of J. R. 
Wolf and A. M. McKay. Publication was 
irregular and no date has been found as to 
when it stopped publication. The summer of 
1863 saw the appearance of the Fort Randall 
News. A similar paper, Frontier Scout, had 
been published at Fort Union in 1864, and at 
Fort Rice in 1865. 

An unusual printing establishment was 
the Mission Press which was located at the 
Yankton Agency in the 70’s and 80's. It was 
under the supervision of S. R. Riggs, a mis- 
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Che Lake County Lender. 
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the Cadzow herd. Elbridge 8. Brooks ) Todiana, Michigan and Kansas the average 

writes about “Polo,” and Henry Brooks. Are A Crack at the Politicians— 
the Salem antiquarian, hus ao illustrated condition ts nearly the same us in May. 

article about “The Old Tinder-bor.” 
Mrs. Crownlusbield, wife of Commander 
Crowninshield, U. 8. N,, begins a good 
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: Election Matters, 
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“But the day of the Lord will| constituent gases of which water is Ry ewifter round, ye wheels of time, taught that Christ would have an| believe, but know it is in the immedi- 
eome as a thief in the night, in which | composed, and thus deluge the world fuclcin Shr SOB endless kingdom at the end of this| ate future. 
the heavens shall pass away with a| with fire, thus causing the burning of That it has been the faith of the |,°. and “in the world to come.” We will prove this in another arti- 
neise, and the elements shall} which prophets and apostles have Ohristign fathers of the church that 
the pagpent earth, in its purified state, 
will Wa the eternal abode of God’s 
people, the following extracts from 
their’ writings most clearly show: 


The Future of Our Planet as Viewed 
from a Biblical Standponit. 


BY DR. J. REAUSG, WESSINGTON, BEADLE 
COUNTY, DAKOTA. 


The future of our planet is a quee-| and the works that are therein shall] Ifthe galvanic spark be made to 
the | be burned up.” (2 Pet. 8:10.) sti 


to vague and uncertain 


a4 W0 Latha ultimate dea| the elements shall melt with fervent | immense conzeries ef aqueous parti- 


sionary. It also used the name lapi Oaye Press 
or St. Paul’s School Press. The special work 
of the press was printing the Bible and dic- 
tionaries in the Dakota language. The Mis- 
sion Press also published a regular monthly 
magazine called Iapi Oaye which existed be- 
tween 1874 and 1894. 

Vermillion, established in the late 50's 
had the second printing establishment in the 
Territory. From its presses came the Dakota 
Republican, established July, 1861, by T. EI- 
wood Clark and James Bedell. This paper suf- 
fered all the hazards of a pioneer and survived 
the Indian scare that destroyed the Sioux Falls 
Press. It was printed and suspended and 
printed and suspended until 1867 when it was 
purchased by W. W. Brookings. Charles H. 
True, at one time editor of the New York 
Times, came into control in 1868 and remained 
at the helm until his death in 1875. Mrs. 
True retained ownership, and later married 
Dr. F. N. Burdick who took over the manage- 
ment until 1888 when the paper was sold to 
E. H. Willey. He remained in charge through- 
out the Territorial period. ‘The newspaper was 
published far into statehood. 

Plain Talk of Vermillion is one of the 
older newspapers in South Dakota. It was 


founded in 1883 by Thomas H. Ayres who 
remained at its head throughout ‘Territorial 
days. Plain Talk is still in publication today. 

Although Scotland’s present paper was 
not started before statehood, Scotland had two 
interesting early periodicals. First to be pub- 
lished was the Presbyterian Chronicler in De- 
cember, 1881. Edited by the Rev. H. P. Car- 
son until 1884, the magazine is said to be the 
first religious periodical printed in Dakota. 

Next to be published in Scotland was 
the Dakota Educator which was, for a while, 
the official magazine of the South Dakota 
Education Association. It was founded in 1888 
by George McFarland and later moved to 
Mitchell where it became known as the South 
Dakota Educator. It ceased publication in 
1925 when the association began publishing its 
own magazine. 

Another weekly still in publication in 
1960 with an early folio date is the Sioux Val- 
ley News founded in Canton, August, 1872, 
by R. H. Miller. The equipment came from 
the Union and Dakotaian office at Yankton. 
Arthur Linn became the next publisher. On 
January 1, 1877, N. C. Nash bought half in- 
terest and continued at the helm throughout 
Territorial days. 
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Printing came to the Mitchell area in 
1876 when Cyrus B. Ingham left the Canton 
Eclipse and established the James River Ad- 
vocate at Firesteel where everyone expected a 
town to be established. Neither the town nor 
the newspaper lived very long. Firesteel also 
saw the beginning of the Dakota Mail in 
July, 1879. In September, 1879, the Mail was 
moved to Mitchell and became the Weekly 
Capital. J. C. Stockwell and Walsh founded 
the Daily Capital, but two years later changed 
its name to Mitchell Capital. 

Stockwell supposedly tells the story that 
the type of the Capital was used earlier in 
Northfield, Minnesota, to print the story of 
the robbing of the Northfield bank by the Jesse 
James gang. Later it was used in Minneapolis 
to print the first greenback paper issued in 
Minnesota and finally came to Dakota and to 


Mitchell with the Dakota Mail. 
The Republican was started in 1883 as a 


weekly and daily with Stanbury as editor. In 
1884, a political campaign united the Mitchell 
Capital and the Weekly Mail to oppose the 
Daily Republican. Known as the Daily Capital 
and Mail, the paper lasted only one week, and 
each paper came out under its former title. 

When the Mitchell Printing Company 
was organized in 1885, the offices of the 
Capital and Republican were combined. The 
Capital replaced the Weekly Republican and 
the Daily Republican continued as a morning 
and evening paper. The weekly paper was dis- 
continued in 1917. ‘Today the Daily Repub- 
lican is known as the Daily Republic. 

The Mount Vernon Gazette, started in 
1882 by Tatman and Johnston, was plagued 
by fire. The office and press were burned in 
1885, and again in 1889, when a prairie fire 
nearly destroyed the entire town. It continued 
for awhile as a part of the Mitchell Gazette 
until a group of business men in Mount Ver- 
non started the Mount Vernon News in 1891. 

The Mitchell Gazette was established in 
1881 and was published until a few years ago. 
Dakota Wesleyan University’s Phreno- 
Cosmian was also established in 1889. 

The New Era of Parker, started in Swan 
Lake, Turner County, as the Swan Lake Era 
in 1876, is one of the weeklies that survived 
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the blizzards of 1880-1881. The severe snow 
storms block shipments of paper to the news- 
papers. Many suspended publication. But 
some, like the Parker New Era, reduced the 
size of its sheet in order to conserve the supply 
of paper. 

Since it was necessary to print the legal 
notices regularly, publishers used their in- 
genuity in finding materials upon which to 
print their papers. The Dell Rapids Exponent, 
for March 20, 1881, appeared on a 9 x 12 inch 
book paper. The number two issue for April 
2, was printed on the back of fancy wall 
paper. 

The Salem Register of May 20, used the 
figured as well as the back side of wall paper. 
Its April 29 issue appeared on white muslin. 
The Egan Express, Moody County Enterprise 
of Flandreau, the Mitchell Capital and the 
Volga Gazette appeared during March and 
April on manilla wrapping paper. 

Papers that survived and printed regularly 
during this time are known as the “blizzard 
papers.” 

Olivet lost nearly all its publications to 
Menno. Its first publication, Dakota Valley 
Homestead was established in August, 1878, 
by Frederick Albert and A. Sheridan Jones. 
This lasted a year and was succeeded by the 
Jim River Blizzard, owned by Albert and 
James W. Wood. In three months, George 
Williams bought it, renamed it the Olivet 
Chronicle. In 1880, the Chronicle moved to 
Menno, where it was published for the re- 
mainder of the Territorial period. Three other 
papers started at Olivet, only to be moved to 
Menno — The Hutchinson County Record in 
1882, the Hutchinson Herald, and the Hut- 
chinson County Rural Voice in 1884. 

A. Sheridan Jones was a familiar name in 
Olivet publications. He is also responsible for 
a magazine, Home and School, started in 1887 
and published for about a year. 

The only surviving Territorial paper in 
Hanson County is the Alexandria Herald. It 
was first printed at Rockport as the Rockport 
Pioneer in 1879. Before it was moved to 
Alexandria it was briefly called the Rockport 
Valley Pioneer. Editor James Baynes changed 
its name to Alexandria Herald. 
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The Black Hills Biiner. 


THE COUNTY COMMISSIONERSHIP, 


Since the departure, last September, of 
BOL. Lapham, Req. from the Territory, 
the Rockerville Commissianer District has 
been without representation in the county 
board, ° This te not as ft shonid be and fe a 
grows injustice to the people composing the 
Most poptloas section af the county at | 
) Pennington. 

‘Taxation without representation is an 
insufferable tyranny, againat which free 


C.5. BRANN. 


| ten always have and always wilh rebel 
j Something should be done in the matter 
hy the proper persons. Tf the hoard las 
power to dechire the offlee vacant, then 

they should do vo at once and immediate- 
| ty proceed in conjunction with the Probate 
Judge and County Clerk tof fill the vacan- 


[er Now, the office is vacua if Mr. Lap- 
ham has cessed te be a resident of this 
| aharict, nid it is the duty of the board te 
ascertain that fact and act accordingty. If 
on the other hand Lapham js found and | 
proved to be stil (after an absenteuisim of 
aix months) a resident of the drstrict | 
which he is supposed to represent, it be. | 
j hoves the proper authorities to finsti tue ' 
T proceedings te reniove Laphain from the | 


i 


}office and trust which he abuses, an the} 
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LATEST NEWS BY TELEGRAPH, 
OM RSTHC, 


iN 
At Nelsonville, Ghio, Feb, 28, the jouse 
of J. M. Lanafierd burned to the grand. 
Mr. Lonsford and six of his chikdre, whe 
were asleep, were amothered or biteged to 
death, Only his wife and one chet! ex. 
eapedt she 4 


cS 

The Canadian duties on tea and my) ne 
will 2 seseon’, agin poms © , wet 
we the finaaces permit, 
coffee will be placed on the free Uedrien. 
courage trade with Japan, The dutgon 
tea will he made ed raferen. 

in the United States Court at Springteld, 
THinois, recently, bwontytive persone aptest. 
wt at Pekin and Peoria under indictments 
found by the grand jury for crookedpes in 
whisky, appeared and jave bell fe «ins 
varying fron: $1,000 to $11,000. A saber 
of others are under arrest, but have potyet 
ben broaght before the court. ‘ 


A dispatch from Bismarck «aye thatthe 
Big Horn and Tongue river are booting. 
At Glendive, on the Yellowstone, the witer 
roxe three feet and the ice is breakingup. 
A warm rain is prevailing in that regon. 
Reports from Buford speak of the Misti 
river 6a low and the ice solid. The ffpot 
of the Yellowstone has evidently not yet 
reached the Big Muddy. The Northern 
Pacific track on the Missouri at Bisntgrck 
will have to look out, The materiel Gr 
the Northern Pacific extension is stl) ecm. 


ing. The Daketa division has been ble. | 


aed for three days, with four trains in tits 


ewening, A light fall of snow oreured 


here. 

A Washington dispatch of the 4th say 
that the space in front ef the speaker 
desk was filled wilh » crowd ef gestion) 


<The tic 


ROCKERVILLE, DAKOTA, SUNDAY, MARCH 9, 1879. 


ar” 
mander of the army, has publiMy apolo. 
gived to the Engtish Consul for the inaulta 
ia Mr. Wiles, Minister of Finance, and 
Mr. Wilson fas expresmed hile satlefaction 
with the apology. 

The Victoria expedition ta New Guinea 
has been decimated by disease, hartships 
and conflicts with the natives, The men 
were all struck down with sickness, and 
were anable to work the ship. Mr. Ingham 
and the crew of the steamer Hourps, at 
Brooke's Isiand, were attacked natives, 
and Ingham, the enginerr, one European 
aid two Chinamen on board were massa 
erel. The natives have selec all the arms 
which were in the powoelon of Ingham 
woul Redick, and if is dangerous to ap. 
proach them 

Prince Bismarck, replying to the deputa- 
tion of Alsatian members of the Reichbatag, 
whe presented a petition for an extension 
of selfgovernment, mdmitted the justice of 
their claim, and intimated thet further 
concessions may soon be expected. 


KRechford News Items. 
Biack Wille Central. March od, 
A party of Chicago capitalists will he 
here soon. 
A munber of new houses are being 
erected at Tigerville. 
‘The Manville mille will soon be put in 
aperation, 
M. H. Kendig will put in a crop of 
grain at Pactola thie year, 
Both of the Rochford Justices have had 
their hands full during the week. 
Tigerville and the country ‘round 


4 about is said to be filled with prospectors. 


ys ir approaches travel increases. 
¢ ig setting in this way stronger 


ting members, who, with bills in Ur than ever. 


hands, demanded recognition. Objections 
| however, were made to nearly all the bAIs, 


Another excitement is being worked 
ap down at Cheyenne over the Big Horn 


ills Stliner. 


CAAA NAN RIE AAA A RCE ARE tt 


Seeaceadllin dl mn oe oe ct a ine em ame 
°C ROR OIE earthy 


PRICE 10 CENTS. 


t and Shoe Store in the County. 


“among them tat making appropriatinns 


i ; . 
| charge of yrvsa acgieet of duty, and thas | 
Lereate & vacancy and™ give us the represet-) fe ngyement 


Baynes left the Herald to found the 
Dakota Farmer in 1881. It was no sooner in 
publication than it was sold to Augustine Davis 
who moved it to Huron in 1884. In 1883, 
William T. Bushnell purchased half interest 
in the Farmer. After a series of editors, Bush- 
nell, by this time the sole owner, moved the 
Farmer to Aberdeen in 1893. 

During its growing up _ process, the 
Farmer absorbed two magazines, the North 
Dakota Farmer and Stockman in 1888, and 
the Dakota Field and Farm in 1898. The 
latter had been established in Sioux Falls by 
P. L. Axling. Today, 1960, the Dakota Farmer 
is the only magazine started in the Territorial 
period that is still in publication. It is pub- 
lished in Aberdeen. 

The present daily paper in Madison, the 
Madison Daily Leader, is an outgrowth of the 
Lake County Leader which was started at 
Herman, west of Madison in 1879, by F. C. 
Stowe. It was moved to Madison in 1880 and 
became a daily soon after statehood. 

Today’s Brookings Register started in 


ition, Copper, Tin and Sheet-Iron Ware 


Mountains. | 


1881. After 1889 it merged with the Brook- 
ings County Sentinel which was established 
in 1882. 

An earlier paper, the first to be published 
in’ Brookings County, was the Brookings 
County Press, begun at Fountain, December 
20, 1897, by George W. Hopp. It was moved 
to Brookings as soon as the railroad track was 
laid. Hopp continued at the helm of the paper 
throughout the ‘Territorial days as it ex- 
perimented for a few months with a daily 
edition in 1886, publishing a regular weekly 
edition at the same time. Many publications 
of the Dakota Agricultural College came from 
Hopp’s print shop. 

The Volga Tribune was established as the 
Dakota Gazette in 1880. George W. Brown 
printed the first issue on April 9, 1880. The 
title was changed to the Volga Tribune in 
1882. Today the Tribune is the training shop 
for the Department of Journalism at South 
Dakota State College, Brookings. 

The Montrose Herald has a record no 
other publication in South Dakota has. Mr. 
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and Mrs. O. E. Bowman, known as O. E. 
Bowman and M. M. Bowman, issued the first 
number on July 9, 1886. It was published 
every week by them, without change in name 
or ownership for many years, well into the 
1930's. 

Huron’s Daily Plainsman had its begin- 
ning as a daily about 1886, when the Huronite 
became a daily. Started in 1882 as a weekly, 
the Huronite grew out of the Huron Tribune, 
founded by Shannon and Hopp in 1880. From 
1885 to 1900, a book bindery was run in con- 
nection with the paper. 


J. W. Hopp had a hand in another week- 
ly, the Kingsbury County News in De Smet, 
in 1880, along with a George B. Mathews. In 
1891, this paper consolidated with the De- 
Smet Leader, founded in 1882 by Mark A. 
Brown and Carter P. Sherwood. By the end 
of the year, Sherwood was sole owner. After 
consolidation, the paper was known as the 
News and Leader. At present it is the De Smet 
News with Aubrey H. Sherwood as publisher. 


Nowhere in Dakota Territory was the 
life of the printer more exciting and varied 
than in the Black Hills of the 70’s and 80’s. 
The journalists were as adventurous as the 
prospectors. Competition among publishers 
was keen. Those who survived reaped a golden 
harvest. News was plentiful and of an excit- 
ing and romantic nature. The journalists made 
the best of the opportunity. 


Several months before the treaty which 
opened the Black Hills for settlement in 1876 
was signed, W. A. Laughlin and A. W. Mer- 
rick came into Custer in the winter with print- 
ing equipment from Denver. They issued the 
first printing in the Hills area in May, 1876, 
in the form of the newspaper called the Black 
Hills Weekly Pioneer. The next issue, June 
5, 1876, was printed in Deadwood. The editors 
had followed the fortune seekers. The printing 
quarters were not good — a leaky unfinished 
cabin served as an office, the press was kept 
in a tent on a hillside. The paper was a suc- 
cess. Thousands of copies were sold every 
week at 25 cents a copy, not only to people in 
the Black Hills, but to many outside the Ter- 
ritory. 
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The Weekly Pioneer became a daily paper 
May 16, 1877, with a subscription price of 
$18. During the next 20 years, the manage- 
ment of the paper changed hands 15 times. On 
December 21, 1887, the title was changed to 
Deadwood Pioneer and on May 15, 1897, it 
merged with the Deadwood Daily Times and 
became today’s Deadwood Pioneer-Times. The 
Deadwood Daily Times was sponsored by 
Porter Warner, April 7, 1877. He remained 
editor and publisher until the merger with the 
Pioneer. 

A small book of 44 pages, ‘The Black 
Hills of Dakota, 1881,” was published by the 
Board of Trade in Deadwood and printed 
from the Pioneer print shop. 

One of Dakota’s most interesting western 
journalists, Charles Collins, made his bow in 
Deadwood in June, 1877. He lost his first 
printing outfit on the steamer Carroll on the 
Missouri River near Fort Randall. It was 
with a new outfit that he printed the first issue 
of the Daily Champion in Deadwood in 1877. 
He stayed only a short while in Deadwood, for 
the same year found the Champion located at 
Central City where it became known as the 
Black Hills Champion and Mining Record. 
During his brief stay at Central City, Collins 
wrote a history of the Black Hills. 

Always on the move, Collins wandered to 
Sturgis in 1878, where he served as postmaster 
until July, 1879. This time he went eastward 
to Brule County where his paper became the 
Brule City Times in 1880. In fact, Brule 
City might be said to have been established by 
Collins. His dream was to build a great Irish 
colony in central South Dakota. It was to be 
one of many in the United States. —TThen, when 
the time was right, these people were to form 
an army and invade Canada with the express 
purpose of driving the English from America. 
Another dream was to create a war between 
the United States and England, thereby giving 
Ireland an opportunity to gain its freedom 
from England. 

Collins claims to have begun the first 
daily newspaper in every territory in the 
Union and to have established 113 papers in 
all. He did give a great deal of publicity to 
the Hills and other sections of Dakota. His 


last venture in Dakota passed out of existence 
soon after it started. 


Lead was more successful than Central 
City in establishing a permanent press. Several 
of its newspapers survived into the statehood 
period. The first printing, The Register, was 
founded by Dan Scott in January, 1878. It 
continued through 1912 at least. The Lead 
Daily Tribune, established in 1881 by T. D. 
Edwards and T. M. Pinneo, became a weekly 
in 1888 and merged with the Lead Call in 

1906. The Call was started in 1894. 

| Rapid City came into the publishing pic- 
ture with the establishment of the Black Hills 
Journal, 1878, published by George G. Dar- 
row and Joseph B. Gossage. In 1886, it made 
its first appearance as a daily and at that time 
the title became the Rapid City Journal, as it 
is called today. 

A note of interest might be cited here 
that the first newspaper reporter in the Black 
Hills is said to have been Richard B. Hughes 
of the Weekly Pioneer in 1876. He was editor 
of the Rapid City Journal about 1884. 

Joseph B. Gossage soon became the sole 
owner of the Journal. He stayed at the helm 
until his death April, 1925. His wife, Alice 
Gossage, became a partner in the enterprise 
about 1882, and continued in the service of 
the Journal until her death in 1929. Mrs. 
Gossage doubtless was the first woman to be 
engaged in newspaper work in South Dakota. 
In 1891 she was editing the White Ribbon 
Journal, the official organ of the WCTU in 
South Dakota. 

The third section of Dakota Territory to 
develop journalistically was the northeastern 
section. Newspapers in this section profited 
by the homestead law which made it necessary 
for a notice to be printed whenever the owner 
had “proved up” on his land. A story in the 
Press and Dakotaian of February 4, 1884, 
shows how profitable this was. It stated that 
“a late issue of the Ipswich Tribune contained 
211 land notices.” Since $5 and $6 was the 
regular price for each notice, it is no wonder 
that the journalist was wealthy man. 

The first newspaper in the northeastern 
section was the Gary Inter-state of Gary in 
Deuel County. It was established in the fall 


of 1878 by Fred J. Bowman and has weath- 
ered the hardships to the present day. 

Watertown was the scene of many pub- 
lications. The first paper there was The In- 
dependent, started in 1877 by George D. 
Conklin. It changed hands frequently and 
changed its name to Codington County 
Courier when George A. Edes took over in 
1880. First daily issue of the Courier ap- 
peared in August, 1882. In the spring of 1886, 
the Courier and the Dakota News, established 
in 1879 by S. J. Conklin and W. A. Fraser, 
combined to form the Courier News which 
continued throughout the Territorial period. 

After he sold the Courier to Barr and 
Church in 1882, George A. Edes started the 
Democrat in 1884 which became the Journal- 
Democrat about 1886, and continued as such 
until about 1889, when it was called the 
Journal, It, too, continued into statehood. 

Only surviving Territorial newspaper in 
Watertown today is the Watertown Public 
Opinion which was established first as a 
weekly in 1887. 

Estelline is another town with a first. 
The first publication of the Hamlin County 
Times began at old Estelline or Spalding’s 
ranch in the spring of 1880. G. W. Hopp was 
the publisher. It was moved to Castlewood 
two years later by C. P. Parsons and C. T. 
Lake. It is no longer in existence. 

The Estelline Bell, a humorous publica- 
tion, was started August 4, 1883, by Fred H. 
Carruth who later became one of the orig- 
inators of the Dakota Bell at Sioux Falls. Be- 
fore it ceased publication in 1890, the Estel- 
line Bell had published for a year or two a 
magazine called Dakota Real Estate. The 
magazine was published around 1885 by the 
owners of the Bell, Frank A. and C. P. Par- 
sons. 

Today’s Aberdeen American-News started 
in 1885 as a weekly called the News. In 1886 
it became a daily. Early owners were Starling 
and Torrey. George Schlosser came into con- 
trol during the summer of 1889 after the daily 
edition had been suspended for a short time. 

Aberdeen’s first paper was a weekly, the 
Aberdeen Republican, established in 1881 by 
Henry S. Williams, Spence, McChesney, and 
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THE NEW_ERA. 


OHAS, F. HACKETT, Epitror & PUBLISHER, 
PARKER, DAKOTA, MAY 14, 1881. 


Tue cooings of the praine chickens 
sound beautiful these still spring morn- 
ings. 

Presipent GARFIELD starts in like a 
brave man. He is making it warm for 
the “star” route thieves and one by one 
they find a cell in a penitentiary. 


Waar are the officers of our county 
agriculinral society doing towards hold- 
ing a fair this fall? Come, gentlemen, 
the present year augurs the best of any 
in the history of Dakota 


the public w 
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for grain: 
vegetables, and we all w 
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VOLUME NO. 4. 
NUMBER 7. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 
Pure drugs at J. E. Kendall’s. 
Boots and shoes at L. Gilbert’s. 
Legal blanks at the New Era office. 
A fall line of farm machinery at 
Robbins & Pratt’s. 
Call at Robbins & Pratt’s and get 


and costly presents testified to the es- 
teem in which the young couple were 
held in Des Moines. The “heart of 
Stone” has at last relented, and we 
welcome the. young couple to the 
breezes and sunshine of Dakota, trust- 
ing that much of the latterand none ~*. ; 

of the former may characterize their vere ia: ai eee ee a esi eat 
married life—although an occasional Robbins i Pratt's, Partie bdo id 

squall may not be an uncommon event. Before you buy School Books, Branch 
aad . would like to see you. 

ber sold at the very lowesttivi 

t Robbins & Pratt, Perko 
H.C. Pfeiffer returned Tues- 
m Sioux Falls with a load of 
ow is your time. 

ds of Feed at the “Flour and 
or one door north Rostoee: 


Prpxsipent Garriexp has proven hig; 
self equal to the occasion ‘fo 


ae 
domj 


is wealth. If you wish to 
y your groceries at L- Gil- 
er. 
‘Singer and. Victor or an 
Machine on one se! 
;Sawady, Marion. tf 
\t a cook stove, or a stove 
r any kind of hardware, 
oward’s, Parker. 
jon umprove@ tarms at 
‘cent. interest and low 
5 E. C. Kenwepy. 
‘Jale, on Main street, 
7 business or offices or 
of J. A. Hann, 


r94 plow. a:au 
£e eae uished 
‘Iso milch cows for 


Exton, Parker. 


work cattle, 
-blood shorthorn 
me bureau, one 
1 g, 6 bedstead# 
chairs; also, 
s—bedding, 
hand, ready- 
othei kinds of 


* Aurner, 
e, Dkota. 


The great blizzard of 1681 caused nany newspa - 
tion, because the snow blockaded shipments pgcrecs res erenay 
newspapermen, however, met the situation by reducing the size of 
their sheets in order to conserve their meager supplies. The Parker 
New Era, one of the oldest weeklies still in existance, and The 
Moody County Enterprise, also still in existence, were among those 
published in reduced sizes. Shown here are original issues (not 
reprints) of those two newspapers. 


C. Boyd Barrett. Daily publication was begun 
in 1887, but the publication ceased after 1890. 

First known newspaper in the central 
section of Dakota Territory was the Brule 
City Times, discussed earlier in this chapter. 

C. R. Tinan, a sports writer on Chicago 
papers, came to Dakota Territory to gather 
material for some western articles and to do 
a little hunting on the side. He liked the 
country and bought the Kimball Enterprise, 
June 29, 1883, which had been started by 
Robert Butler in April, 1882. Two months 
later, Butler sold the paper to D. G. Hay and 
P. R. Ryan. Tinan changed the name to the 
Kimball Graphic. 

First newspaper in Pierre proper was the 
Dakota Journal, founded in the fall of 1880 
by the Dyke Brothers of Charles City, Iowa. 
Governor Nehemiah G. Ordway became the 
owner in 1882 for a year, after which Fret- 
shner and Alsop became proprietors for several 
years. The paper became known as the Journal 
about 1888. The Capital, a daily newspaper, 
appeared late in 1888 or early 1889. It com- 
bined with the Journal and became the Daily 
Capital Journal as of today. 

In 1883, the Advocate Publishing Com- 
pany established the Blunt Advocate. It existed 
through 1936. An _ interesting publication 
printed in 1885 at the Advocate office was the 
Dakota School Journal, edited by Henry Hoff- 
man. It appeared for a short time. 

The South Dakota Mail was established 
in 1889 at the State Industrial School in 
Plankinton to teach the inmates the printing 
business. It survived the Herald, founded in 
1888 by Tom Taubmann. 

In 1889, at the close of the Territorial 
period, South Dakota had 275 newspapers, 
or more than South Carolina, Delaware, Ver- 


mont, and Nevada combined, and as many as 
Minnesota. 

No more fitting tribute to the news- 
papers of Dakota Territory can be found than 
expressed by Governor Arthur C. Mellette as 
the Territorial days drew to a close. He said, 
“A good way to judge the character of a new 
country and its people is to read its newspapers. 
The press of Dakota will stand inspection in 
that regard, and invites comparison with the 
newspapers of any state in the Union. Dakota 
owes much to her papers, which have ably 
seconded the railroads in pushing the settle- 
ment of the country and performing great 
services at all times in aid of its development.” 


Growing along with the newspapers in 
the early 80’s was the South Dakota Press 
Association. In 1882, the publishers in Dakota 
Territory met in Huron to form the ‘Huron 
Land District Press Association.” John T. 
Cain of the Huron Times was the first presi- 
dent. 


The next year the name was changed to 
the Central Dakota Press Association in order 
to include Aberdeen and Watertown land dis- 
tricts. In 1885 a third reorganization took 
place in Watertown. This group became 
known as the Dakota Press Association. 

‘Then in 1889, when South Dakota be- 
came a state, the Dakota Press Association be- 
came the South Dakota Press Association. 


It is the oldest organization of its type 
in the state and was the 13th state press organ- 
ization in the United States. Such men as 
J. F. Ryan of the Blunt Times; Augustine 
Davis, Huron Huronite; George W. Hopp, 
Brookings Press; and N. C. Nash, Canton 
News served as early Territorial presidents of 
the association. 
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A Frontier Learns of God and Man 


by Jane Boorman 


To be whole a man must learn and must 
believe. Iwo characteristics of a civilized man 
are that he has a religion and a language for 
the transference of ideas. An emigrant does 
not abandon his original civilization. Its marks 
accompany him and become a part of his new 
environment for good or for evil, depending 
on the man. And, since man is an intellectual 
being, he assumes the characteristics of the new 
civilizations with which he comes in contact. 
This is to say he knows them whether or not 
he uses them. 

For the most part, the white settlers of the 
North American continent were Christians. 
Coming from various parts of Europe which 
practiced Christianity in many ways, they 
brought all versions to the New World. By 
bringing religion, they taught religion — by 
example if not by actual preaching. 

Ordained clergy often accompanied the 
colonists and helped them establish commun- 
ities. As westward exploration and expansion 
began these men of God came in the wake of 
the trail-blazers, bringing the Gospel and good 
works. “These ministers followed (in some 
cases even preceded) the explorers, not only 
to serve members of their own religion but also 
to Christianize the Indian nations. In order to 
obtain converts these missionaries first had to 
educate the Indians — not only in religion, 
but also in the ways of the white man. As a 


“Let us express the hope and faith, 
and offer an earnest prayer...” 


result they gave him a written language and 
translated white lore for him. 

Such was the religious and educational 
foundation of Dakota ‘Territory. 

For the most part education for the white 
settlers of Dakota did not come until 
Territorial days, for there was no need. Ab- 
sence of schools in general, however, does not 
mean that Dakota Territory had no schools 
before 1861. 

Indeed, the first school in Dakota Terri- 
tory dates back to 1818 at Pembina, on the 
northern border. Like many of the early 
schools, it had a religious background. ‘Thomas 
Douglas, Earl of Selkirk, had, after much 
difficulty, established a colony of some 270 
settlers in the Red River valley. The land 
grant from the British government in 1815 
included what is now Manitoba and a small 
portion of North Dakota. Due to illness, 
attacks by Indians and others dressed in In- 
dian garb, plagues of grasshoppers and other 
hardships, over half of the original number 
gave up, but the remainder proved the hardy 
nucleus of a new nation. 

The following year Selkirk, a Protestant, 
petitioned the Roman Catholic Bishop to 
Quebec to establish a mission, with a chapel 
and school. The colonists had to wait for a 
time, but in 1818 Father Joseph Norbert Pro- 
vencher, the Vicar General, and Father Joseph 


Three firsts in Dakota Education—the first school in all Dakota at Pembina; the first permanent 
school in southern Dakota at Vermillion; and first college in Yankton. 
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These pioneer missionaries laid 
the foundation for Christianity 
in Dakota Territory. Father 
Peter John DeSmet, (top left) 
the great wandering Jesuit, first 
came the the area in the 1840's. 
Reverend John P. Williamson 
accompanied the Santee prison- 
ers to Crow Creek, and later 
headed the Presbyterian mission 
on the Yankton Reservation. 
Reverend Thomas L. Riggs 
established the Oahe mission 
on the Missouri. Martyred by 
the Indians in the Black Hills 


was Reverend Henry Weston 
Smith (center) who took 
Methodism to the miners. The 
first service in southern Dakota 
was conducted in 1840 by Rev- 
erend Stephen Return Riggs 
(lower left). Bishop Martin 
Marty headed the Catholic 
Church and its missions from 
his episcopal seat in Yankton. 
Episcopalian mussions, schools 
and churches developed under 
the guidance of Bishop William 
Hobart Hare. 


Severe Dumoulin arrived at St. Boniface. 
Shortly after their arrival the entire colony 
was forced to go south to Pembina by a plague 
of grasshoppers which destroyed the crops. 
Father Dumoulin went to Pembina in late 
August and on September 8, 1818, he cele- 
brated Mass — the first Christian service of 
Dakota Territory and North Dakota. 

He founded a school in connection with the 
mission and placed this under the direction of 
William Edge. By January there were sixty 
pupils in the school and some 300 people in the 
parish. Father Provencher later spoke of his 
chapel at St. Boniface 80 x 35 feet and his 
“shop” at Pembina 24 x 18 feet, with a pres- 
bytery 60 x 30 feet. The fact that the mission 
was on the American side of the border proved 
a constant political thorn and in 1822 forced 
the withdrawal of the priests from Pembina. 


A Scotch Presbyterian minister, James 
Sutherland, came to the Red River valley in 
1815 with the fourth group of Selkirk 
colonists and it is presumed that he may have 
visited Pembina, but there is no record in- 
dicating such a visit. 

In June of 1823 Hugh Glass, of later crawl- 
to-Fort-Kiowa-after-mauling-by-grizzly fame, 
wrote or dictated (there is considerable evi- 
dence that Glass was illiterate) the following 
to the father of John Gardner following a 
battle with the Arikara Indians on the Mis- 
souri River: 


“My painfull duty it is to tell you of the 
deth of yr son wh befell at the hands of 
the indians 2d June in the early morning. 
He lived a little while after he was shot and 
asked me to inform you of his sad fate. We 
brought him to the ship when he soon died. 
Mr. Smith, a young man of our company, 
made a powerful prayr wh moved us all 
greatly and I am persuaded John died in 
peace.” 


Thus did Jedediah Smith extend Christian- 
ity to the western wilderness. Smith, it is said, 
was a devout Methodist and carried with him 
a Bible, a collection of Wesleyan hymns and 
the English translation of Evidences of Christ- 
ianity. It is not without the realm of possibility 
that the Smith party sang hymns and that 


Smith read the passages of the Bible to them 
while they camped. 

The “powerful prayr” is declared to have 
been the first recorded act of worship in what 
is now South Dakota. Private devotion sus- 
tained Christianity throughout the early ex- 
ploration days and little else is recorded until 
the coming of Stephen Return Riggs in 1840. 

“About the first of September Mr. Hug- 
gins and I, having prepared ourselves with a 
small outfit started for the Missouri. We had 
one pony for the saddle, and one horse and cart 
to carry the baggage... . In about two weeks 
from Lac qui Parle we reached the Missouri 
striking it near Fort Pierre. To this trading 
fort we crossed and there spent a good part of 
a week. ... We gathered a good deal of in- 
formation in regard to the western bands of 
the Sioux nation; we communicated to them 
something of the object of our missionary 
work, and of the good news of salvation, and 
then returned home pretty nearly by the way 


we went.” 
Thus wrote Riggs after his missionary 


reconnaissance to the Missouri River with 
Alexander Huggins. In addition to the traders 
at the fort, Riggs and Huggins held services 
for 500 Yanktons and Tetons from near Fort 
Pierre. ‘They had neither the means nor the 
manpower to establish a mission at the fort at 
this time and it remained for Dr. Riggs’ son, 
Thomas L. Riggs, to go into the same area 
thirty-three years later and found the first 
Protestant mission. The senior Riggs directed 
a thriving Presbyterian mission at Lac qui 
Parle at the head of the Minnesota River. 
The appearance of Riggs and Huggins 
served to break the spiritual drought, for after 
that date ministers of every denomination 
began to make increasingly regular trips 
through the region. In 1842 at the request of 
Missouri River traders for a priest to baptize 
their half-Indian children, Father Augustine 
Ravoux came from Fort Snelling to Fort 
Pierre. He traveled in company with a party 
of Santees who took him to Sand Lake on the 
James River and at that point, and possibly 
others, he celebrated Mass. He made a trip to 
Fort Vermillion in 1845 on a similar mission. 
The late 1840’s were marked by the first 
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visits of a great wandering Jesuit who “en- 
joyed a place in their [the Indians] esteem and 
an influence over their actions which no other 
man ever possessed.” Father Pierre Jean 
(Peter John) DeSmet, a Belgian native, 
visited the Sioux of the Missouri upon his 
return from the Rocky Mountains. In the 
spring of 1849 he ascended the Missouri by 
steamboat as far as the mouth of the Platte. 
From there he proceeded on foot and on horse- 
back to the mouth of the Niobrara where he 
came upon the Poncas whom he had never 
seen before. After staying with them for a 
time and resolving their differences with a 
nearby trader, he went to the Badlands where 
he made many valuable scientific and historical 
observations. From the Badlands he returned 
to the Missouri and visited various Sioux 
tribes, particularly those near Fort Pierre and 
Fort Bouis (near Big Bend). The summer of 
1850 found him preaching and_ baptizing 
among the Arikara at Fort Pierre, and later at 
Grand River and at Fort Union near the 
mouth of the Yellowstone River. 

Great plagues of cholera and smallpox 
struck white and Indian mercilessly in 1851. 
Returning to the Missouri aboard the steamer 
St. dnge Father DeSmet and Father Christian 
Hoecken were both stricken with cholera, the 
latter fatally. Father DeSmet spent the re- 
mainder of the summer nursing the sick at 
Fort Pierre and Fort Bouts. His purpose was 
to blaze the way, in the hope that his church 
would establish permanent missions among the 
Indians. At the request of General William S. 


Harney he became chaplain of the United 
States Army in 1858 and served without pay. 
As late as 1866 he continued his work among 
the Indians and served as witness to many of 
their treaties. He learned of the existence of 
gold in the Black Hills long before the 1874 
discovery but counselled the Indians to keep 
this knowledge to themselves. 

Missionaries acting under the Archbishop 
of St. Louis did whatever work was done in 
the Dakotas until 1867 when the first parish 
was established at Jefferson by a group of 
French Catholics who settled there. Father 
Pierre Boucher assumed the title of Apostolic 
Missionary and under his direction a church, 
sacristy and frame rectory were erected in the 
village. Growth of the church paralleled that 
of the settlements and when Right Reverend 
Monsignor Martin Marty came to Dakota as 
Prefecto Apostolic with the powers of ad- 
ministrator of a diocese August 12, 1879, there 
were twelve priests and twenty churches in 
the Territory. Bishop Marty located his seat 
at Yankton. Nuns established a large convent 
on a hill west of the city which was called 
Mount Marty, and took charge of a school. 
In 1889 Bishop Marty’s diocese and Dakota 
were divided, whereupon he moved his epis- 
copal seat to Sioux Falls. The first Mass in 
the Black Hills was celebrated in a carpenter 
shop in Deadwood May 22, 1877, by Father 
John Lonergan, who had come from Omaha. 
That summer a small church was built and 
was served by a number of priests before the 
arrival of Father Peter Rosen who was instru- 


The Presbyterian Church operated Pierre University from 1883 until 1898 when the institution 
was moved and became Huron College. 


Although given to Vermillion by the First Territorial Legislature, construction did not begin on 
the University of Dakota until 1883. 


mental in the establishment of many Black 
Hills parishes and schools during his rectorate. 
At the time of statehood there were sixteen 
Catholic academies and parochial schools. 
Congregational and Presbyterian mission- 
aries to the Indians functioned under the 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions until 1882, while the churches for the 
white settlers operated denominationally. 
Pioneer Presbyterian minister was Rev- 
erend Charles D. Martin who reached Yank- 
ton in January, 1860, to preach the first ser- 
mon to any congregation of white people in 
Dakota. Familiarly known as “Father Mar- 
tin,’ he came to Yankton from Dakota City, 
Nebraska. He served various points along the 
Missouri, and in August settlers at Vermillion 
erected a log building under his direction. 
Fifty dollars was sent from the Presbyterian 
Board of Church Extension to defray costs 
of the edifice; the bell came from Cincinnati, 
Ohio. This building housed, in addition to 
worship services, the Sabbath School which 
was organized June 14, 1861, and public school 
classes which were taught there until the sum- 
mer of 1862. During the Indian War of the 
Outbreak the church was converted to a fort. 


Reverend Martin became clerk of the United 
States court for the third judicial circuit in 
late 1862 and ceased preaching. 

Presbyterian congregations were estab- 
lished at Dell Rapids and Canton in 1872, 
when the church resumed its work in Dakota. 
Dell Rapids has the oldest continuing church 
in the state. 

During the 1880’s the Presbyterians of 
Dakota made vigorous strides in the field of 
education. A committee was named by the 
synodical convention to found a second uni- 
versity in Dakota. Bids were encouraged from 
Madison and Huron, but neither city could 
match the offer of Pierre. “he committee ac- 
cepted the latter offer and founded the Presby- 
terian University of Dakota. A building for 
dormitory and school purposes was built and 
the school opened for thirty students September 
26, 1883, with Reverend T. M. Findlay of 
Iowa as president. In 1885, upon transfer of 
property and school to the synod, the name was 
changed to Pierre University. Reverend Wil- 
liam M. Blackburn of Grand Forks was 
named president at the same time. The church 
established academies at Scotland -and Groton, 
the latter aspiring to take rank as a college. 
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Financial and other difficulties caused aban- 
donment of the Groton venture three years 
after its inception. “The Scotland Academy 
continued until 1898 when it was consoli- 
dated with the Pierre institution and the com- 
bined plant was located at Huron, becoming 
Huron College. 

Congregational work among white set- 
tlers began when the American Home Mis- 
sion Society learned of the desire by Yankton 
members of that faith for a minister through 
correspondence with the sister of Judge W. W. 
Brookings. Reverend E. W. Cook of Ripon, 
Wisconsin, was duly commissioned for six 
months and he arrived in March of 1868. 
Services began at once and the first Congre- 
gational Church was organized in Yanktoii 
April 6, 1868, with ten members. A month 
later a Sabbath School was formed. Services 
were first held in the Episcopal Church, and 


later in the lower room of the capitol build- 
ing. The pews and pulpit were built by the 
minister; the bell came from the river steamer, 
Imperial. Reverend Cook was succeeded by 
Reverend J. D. Bell who remained until the 
coming of Reverend Joseph Ward. Reverend 
Ward’s contributions to the religious and edu- 
cational life of Yankton and the Territory 
are related in the Yankton chapter of this book. 

In an effort to regain his health, Reverend 
Stewart Sheldon came to Dakota from Michi- 
gan in 1869 to homestead. Upon his recovery 
he worked throughout the Territory serving 
Congregational congregations at Vermillion, 
Elk Point, Richland and Bon Homme for fif- 
teen years. 

Congregationalists founded the first re- 
ligious organization in the Black Hills with 
the establishment of a congregation at Dead- 
wood in the fall of 1876. he pastor, Rev- 


The first white woman in the Black Hills, Annie D. Tallent served for many years as Pennington 


County Superintendent of Schools. 
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Lutherans have operated an 
academy at Canton since 
Territorial times. It num- 
bers among its students O. E. 
Rolvaag, one of Dakota's 
most significant authors. 


erend L. P. Norcross, held his first services 
at the International Hotel. The Centennial 
Hotel and Backrus’ carpenter shop also served 
as houses of worship until the members erected 
a church in July, 1877. The frame edifice 
also had a bell from a Missouri River steamer. 
Methodists and Episcopalians shared the 
church, the three congregations adjusting the 
hours of their services to avoid conflict. 

The 1880's also saw the flowering of 
Congregational educational efforts. In addi- 
tion to the institutions at Yankton, academies 
were established at several points throughout 
the Territory. The Preparatory Department of 
Dakota College was founded at Spearfish in 
1878 by Reverend J. W. Pickett, superintend- 
ent cf Congregational work in Colorado and 
the Black Hills. The school was incorporated 
in 1880 and was commonly known as Spearfish 
Academy. Reverend H. H. Gay served as 
principal of the school until it was closed in 
1882 for lack of funds. Also continuing but 
two years was Plankinton Academy, initiated 
in 1885 with Reverend R.H.Battey as presi- 
dent and Reverend L.E.Camfield as principal. 
Redfield College which opened in 1885 op- 
erated under the sponsorship of the Midland 
(later Northern) Association of Congrega- 
tional Churches. Reverend David Beaton was 
its first president. First classes were held in the 
Redfield Congregational church. The first 
building was erected January 26, 1888. Ward 
Academy was founded in 1893 for the children 
of Charles Mix County who were served only 
by district schools until that time. Its site be- 


came the town of Academy. The Yankton 
schools operated by the church are described 
in another chapter. 


A Baptist mission was begun at Walhalla 
in the Pembina area in 1852 under the leader- 
ship of Elijah Terry and James Tanner. Tan- 
ner, of mixed descent, had worked among the 
Indians in the upper Mississippi valley and 
upon his conversion went East to convince 
wealthy members of that faith of the necessity 
of spreading the gospel among the Indians. 
Accompanied by Terry he went to Walhalla 
where their efforts were frustrated by the at- 
tacks of Indians. Terry was killed and scalped, 
and ‘Tanner left that station for Manitoba. In 
May of the following year a Presbyterian, 
Reverend Alonzo Barnard, and a Congrega- 
tionalist, Reverend D. P. Spencer, and their 
Wives again attempted to establish a Christian 
mission in Walhalla. Mrs. Barnard died of 
exposure, Mrs. Spencer at the hands of the 
Indians. They along with Terry, are known 
as the “Martyrs of Walhalla.” 

Itinerant missionaries carried on the work 
until the coming of Reverend L. P. Judson 
who established the first Baptist Church in 
Yankton in 1864. He also worked on organi- 
zation at Bon Homme until he left the Ter- 
ritory in 1865. His successor was Reverend J. 
E. Rockwood of Sioux City who made many 
trips up the Missouri from Sioux City to Elk 
Point, Vermillion and Yankton between 
March, 1866, and August, 1869. He re- 
organized the congregation at Yankton in 


1867. The work was furthered by Reverend 
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George D. Crocker who was a chaplain with 
the Regular Army in Dakota for eighteen 
years, fifteen of which were spent at Fort 
Sully. The first Baptist edifice was erected in 
Yankton the spring of 1872. The faith was es- 
tablished in Deadwood October 31, 1888. A 
decision was reached by the state convention of 
the church at Lake Madison in 1881, to organ- 
ize and establish a school. Dakota Collegiate 
Institute was opened in Sioux Falls in 1883. In 
1885 the school was re-organized and the name 
was changed to Sioux Falls University. Ham- 
pered in its efforts by an ambitious name, the 
school was re-named Sioux Falls College. It 
graduated its first academic class in 1886. 
Norwegians began to enter the south- 
eastern corner of the Territory in 1859, and 
with few exceptions they were Lutherans. 
During the early days they gathered with their 
neighbors at private homes to sing hymns, read 
from Scripture and from sermons of Luther, 
Arnd and others. In their homes they also 
taught children reading and religion, and ven- 
tured occasionally into instruction in writing 
and arithmetic. In the fall of 1861 they were 
visited by a Lutheran minister, Abraham John- 
son, who came with immigrants from Iowa. 
He was persuaded to remain for a few months 
and spent this time preaching at various points, 
baptizing children and solemnizing marriages. 
A meeting at the home of Jacob A. Jacobson 
near Meckling January 11, 1864, saw passage 


of a resolution to obtain a minister from the 
synod of the Norwegian Evangelical Lutheran 


Church of America. Accordingly, Reverend 
J. Krohn was sent to Dakota, arriving in Oc- 
tober, 1864. An organization meeting was held 
at the home of Anders Ulven near Vermillion 
with sixty-seven names listed as charter mem- 
bers. Reverend Krohn and others visited the 
group during the next two years. A call for a 
minister followed a meeting February 11, 
1866. The first bid was not accepted, but a 
subsequent invitation to newly-ordained Emil 
Christenson was fruitful. He arrived in Au- 
gust, 1867, and held his first service September 
1. The congregation soon divided into three 
districts — Vangen, Bergen and Brule Creek. 
Later Clay Creek and Lodi were established. 
The Vangen group erected a church in 1869 
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which soon became a prominent rural land- 
mark. The Bergen congregation followed suit 
in 1870. Part of the material used in construc- 
tion was hauled by team from Sioux City. 
Finishing lumber was paid for at the rate of 
$80, and shingles at $9 per thousand. In ad- 
dition to his own parish duties, Reverend 
Christenson also visited settlers in Lincoln, 
Minnehaha, Brookings and Moody Counties 
in Dakota, and Cedar and Dixon Counties in 
Nebraska. In 1876 he went to the Black Hills. 
Lutheran education efforts were marked by 
the founding of a Scandinavian Lutheran 
academy at Canton and of a normal school at 
Sioux Falls, later Augustana College. 

Major A. H. Redfield on July 17, 1859, 
spent his first Sunday as agent of the Yankton 
Indians at Greenwood. To mark the occasion 
he assembled his people and read to them “the 
Holy Scriptures, the Episcopal Daily Prayer 
and a well selected sermon.”’ Such was the 
first formal Protestant Episcopal service in 
Dakota. The Book of Common Prayer is said 
to have been introduced in 1860 when Right 
Reverend Joseph C. Talbot, missionary bishop 
of the northwest, assisted by Reverend Mel- 
ancthon Hoyt, held services among the settlers 
along the Missouri from Sioux City to Fort 
Randall. Reverend Hoyt continued to travel 
up the Missouri until 1862 when he removed 
permanently to Yankton. Three years later 
he was relieved of parochial duties in that 
town and named general missionary of Dakota, 
a post he continued to serve until 1884. Dur- 
ing that time he organized congregations at 
Yankton, Elk Point, Vermillion, Eden, Can- 
ton, Parker, Hurley, Turner, Watertown, 
Pierre and other places. 

The 1868 general convention of the 
church created a separate missionary district 
for the area west of the Missouri River. It also 
included the Yankton and Crow Creek Reser- 
vations east of the Missouri and Santee Reser- 
vation in Nebraska. For a time this district, 
intended to be the scene of a special effort to 
reach the Indian population, was under the 
jurisdiction of Bishop W. H. Clarkson of 
Nebraska. Within a few years the mission re- 
quired a bishop of its own and on November 


I, 1872, Reverend William Hobart Hare, 


“A good log schoolhouse . 
located near Kennebec. 


secretary of the Foreign Committee of the 
Board of Missions, was designated bishop. He 
arrived the following April to begin a long and 
devoted service in the Territory and state. 

Two Episcopalian missionaries, Reverend 
W. J. Cleveland and Reverend Edward Ash- 
ley visited the Black Hills in 1877 and con- 
ducted services. In June, 1878, Bishop Hare 
appointed Reverend E. K. Lessell of Con- 
necticut as missionary to that area. Bishop 
Hare visited the area in 1879 and returned the 
following year to lay the cornerstone of the 
Episcopal Church in Deadwood. While edu- 
cational efforts of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in Dakota were concentrated at the 
Indians missions, All Saints School for girls in 
Sioux Falls was founded by Bishop Hare in 
1884. Helen Peabody became principal and 
remained in the post for thirty-seven years. 
The Episcopalians also operated parochial 
schools in various communities. 

Introduction of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church into Dakota was determined at a ses- 
sion of the Upper Iowa Conference in August, 
1860. The area designated for the new effort 
lay between the Big Sioux and the Missouri 
Rivers. Bishop Osmon C. Baker appointed 
twenty-two-year-old Reverend S. W. Ingham 


is evidently considered a fair prospect in Dakota.’ This one was 


as missionary. He entered the circuit October 
12, 1860, and conducted his first service at the 
Mulholland Hotel in Vermillion. The follow- 
ing week he visited Yankton and later Bon 
Homme. Reverend Ingham established a con- 
gregation in Vermillion January 13, 1861, and 
another at Brule Creek. During that summer 
and the following year he visited Richland, 
Fort Randall, Sioux Falls, Canton and other 
points, in addition to serving as chaplain of 
the First Dakota Territory Legislature. Prior 
to 1870 Methodist organization was effected 
at Vermillion, Yankton, Elk Point and 
Canton. 

A minister of the Methodist Church was 
the central figure in a chapter of heroic 
sacrifice in the Black Hills. Reverend Henry 
Weston Smith of his own accord went into 
the Black Hills to minister to the pioneer 
settlers and miners of that region. He began 
his labors in a sawdust-floored log house in 
Custer City where he preached his first sermon 
May 7, 1876. Two weeks later he left for 
Deadwood, stopping en route at Box Elder 
to preach. His first recorded Deadwood 
service was at the corner of Main and Gold 
Streets Sunday, July 9. Most of his preaching 
in Deadwood was in the open-air, and it has 
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been said, “It was no uncommon sight to see 
him hold the attention of one end of a crowd 
while at the other end a broker or prospector 
was exploiting his business before the same 
motley throng.” The legend of “Preacher” 
Smith reached a climax August 20, 1876, 
when he attempted to walk to Crook City to 
hold services. It is said he was warned by 
friends of the danger from Indians, and that 
he shrugged off this concern, claiming that 
his Bible would be his protection. He had 
proceeded only a few miles from Deadwood 
when he was shot by an Indian in ambush. 
The body of the murdered preacher was found 
lying where he fell, his hands folded across his 
breast, clasping his Bible and a hymnal. He 
was not scalped nor otherwise mutilated. The 
body was buried in Mount Moriah Cemetery 
at Deadwood. A posse dispatched the mur- 
derer. 

A formal Methodist society was organ- 
ized at Deadwood in the fall of 1877 under the 
charge of Reverend James Williams. A church 
was erected in 1881 only to be swept away in 


the flood of Whitewood Creek in 1883. 


In the educational field the prime effort 
of the Methodist church was the founding of 
Dakota University at Mitchell which was 
chartered in 1883. ‘The institution was ac- 
cepted by the 1886 Methodist Episcopal Con- 
ference. Reverend William Brush served as 
president from 1885 until 1891. Fire des- 
troyed the original building in 1888, but it 
was rebuilt in 1889. It later became known 
as Dakota Wesleyan University. 


A discussion on the early schools of 
Dakota usually ends much like a children’s 
foot-race with breathless cries: “I was first!” 
“No! I was!” coming from Bon Homme, 
Vermillion, Fort Randall and other settle- 
ments. Actually no community in southern 
Dakota can claim the first “first.’’ As has been 
seen earlier in this chapter that honor goes un- 
questionably to Pembina on the northern 
extremity of the Territory. The other “firsts” 
are somewhat qualified. 


A regular school was conducted at Fort 
Randall in the winter of 1857-1858 when a 
relative of Captain J. B. S. Todd was hired to 
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give instruction to several white and_half- 
Indian children about the fort. 

Yankton had no families among its first 
settlers in 1859, but Vermillion and Bon 
Homme had several. Doctor Franklin Caul- 
kins, who had been at Fort Randall, settled 
in Vermillion the fall of 1859. In the spring 
he was employed by the settlers to teach a 
school which was conducted in a room over 
McHenry’s store, under the Hill. A quarrel 
broke out amid the settlers over the school, 
with one group remaining loyal to Dr. Caul- 
kins. The other faction employed a Miss Hoyt 
to teach another school. These classes were 
held in the little Presbyterian church which 
had been erected by Reverend Charles D. 
Martin. 

During the same spring Bon Homme 
residents under the leadership of John H. 
Schober built a school house of logs. It was 
floorless and dirt-roofed. In May Miss Emma 
J. Bradford assembled ten pupils for three 
months of instruction. 

School operations were brought to an 
abrupt halt during the Indian War of the 
Outbreak which began in 1862 and continued 
for two years. In 1864 a company of Dakota 
Cavalry was garrisoned for the winter at 
Vermillion. Captain Nelson Miner proposed 
that they occupy their time with the erection 
of a school house and soon a log structure took 
shape in the ravine. One of the soldiers, Amos 
Shaw, conducted classes during the winter, and 
from that date the public school system of Ver- 
million has continued without interruption. 
‘That year saw initiation of schools in Yankton, 
when Mrs. Newton Edmunds, wife of the 
Territorial governor, and a group of ladies 
raised funds for a two-room school. 

Early action by Territorial Legislature on 
education provided for a Territorial Board of 
Education, a ‘Territorial Superintendent of 
Schools, school districts and means of raising 
funds for the erection of buildings, the hiring 
of teachers and the other expenses. Later 
sessions elaborated on these provisions and 
added innovations. Included among these are 
sections governing compulsory education, 
whereby all children between the ages of eight 
and sixteen years inclusive who had not com- 


pleted the eighth grade were required to attend 
the public school for the full school year, 
and qualifications of teachers, with appropriate 
powers of enforcement. Of all the multitu- 
dinous enactments, some of them repetitive 
and retrogressive, William H. H. Beadle has 
said: “If frequent legislation would create and 
maintain an efficient system of public common 
schools, there should have been happy results 
all the time.” 
taining thereto was the subject of much con- 


‘That education and laws per- 


troversy is almost understatement. Arguments 
on education and school lands raged in con- 
stitutional conventions and loomed large in the 
fight for statehood. 

Governor Newton Edmunds appointed 
James S. Foster as Territorial Superintendent 
of Public Instruction in 1864 after legislative 
approval of that office January 15 of that year. 
Foster had come to Dakota as the head of a 
colony of sixty families from New York State 
who came west under the auspices of the ‘‘Free 
Homestead Association.” ‘The compensation 
of the office was but $20 per annum but Foster 
“cave himself energetically to the work and 
in a brief period had a regular system of 


public schools supported by taxation, estab- 
lished.” 


Under Foster’s direction the first teacher’s 
institute was held at Elk Point in Union 
County for a week beginning November 10, 
1867. In addition to Foster and two county 
superintendents, five teachers from three of 
the five organized counties participated in 
the first of what were to become annual ses- 
sions. Later institutes featured spelling bees 
between teacher teams. 

The first institute in the Black Hills was 
heralded by the disastrous Deadwood fire of 
1879 which broke out on the eve of the con- 
ference in that city. 

The ‘‘patron saint” of Dakota schools in 
the eyes of many is General William Henry 
Harrison Beadle who first came to the area 
after he was appointed surveyor general of the 
Territory in March, 18609, by President U. 5. 
Grant. Beadle became active in local school 
affairs of Yankton and in 1879 was appointed 
Territorial Superintendent of Public Educa- 
tion by Governor William Howard. He 
proved a tireless fighter in legislative matters 
he considered essential and in the statehood 
constitutional provisions, particularly school 
land. Among the bills that he saw successfully 
through the legislature was the “Township 
System” for administration of rural schools. 


Sod structures were also used as school houses. Miss Florence Waterbury taught this class at Lucas 
in Gregory County in 1906. 


The 1885 Legislature authorized the School of Mines at Rapid City. Its first building was the 
structure at right. 


Its various sections provided that district 
boundaries need not be changed periodically ; 
that school board members be elected; that 
schools must be at least two miles apart; a basis 
of concentrating and consolidating schools; 
graded schools; that one, two or more town- 
ships could establish a high school; that rural 
school houses could have several rooms. 
Though township schools had many advan- 
tages the plan had little success. 
Qualifications of early teachers were wide 
and varied. Many were highly educated, but 
inexperienced — they had come to find a living 
in a new land. The “nationality stew” created 
by immigration brought its share of compli- 
cations to the educational profession. Of those 
who came from the eastern United States a 
fair share were teachers. These brought an 
educational revival to the prairies and in turn 


more educated people to Dakota. The towns 
supplied teachers for the rural schools. 
Teacher certification in 1863 provided 
that the county superintendents examine all 
who applied for teaching certificates in moral 
character, learning and ability to teach. If 
these qualifications were acceptable the teacher 
was issued a certificate which read: “This is 
to certify that Mary Doe has been examined 
and found competent to give instruction in 
orthography, writing, arithmetic, English 
grammar and geography and having exhibited 
satisfactory evidence of good moral character 
is authorized to teach these branches in any 
common school within this county.” This 
paper was signed by the county superintend- 
ent and was good only in the county in which 
it was issued. A uniform teacher’s examination 
law and system of graded certificates was first 


Dakota's land grant college opened in Brookings in 1884. Old Central (center) was the first 


building on the campus. 


passed in 1879; standards were broadened in 
1883 and the “professional” certificates made 
valid for five years. The 1887 Legislature 
made only a few changes in the law but pro- 
vided that the examination was to include 
questions on the following subjects: civil gov- 
ernment, bookkeeping, theory and practice of 
teaching, elements of natural philosophy, ele- 
mentary geometry and algebra and physical 
geography. The manner in which these exam- 
inations were written determined for the 
board the applicant’s knowledge of English 
grammar, orthography and penmanship. 

One of the most common problems facing 
teachers was that of immigrant children coping 
with the English language. Often there were 
pupils with an age range of seven to fourteen 
in one class struggling to learn to speak Eng- 
lish. There was some reading and some spell- 
ing but little else for the first seven weeks or 
so. In many cases only the teacher could speak 
English. Some German communities, such as 
those in Hutchinson County, had teachers who 
could speak German as well as English. In 
these instances English progress was much 
slower. 

School houses of the earlier Territorial 
days could hardly be called glamorous and in 
many cases were very uncomfortable. Many 
were log cabins with dirt floors, a few long 
boards for benches and a box for a desk. Many 
were sod houses; some were in homes of 
settlers. The early school houses were termed 
of a “cylinder” type. They had a door at one 
end, the heating unit in the middle of the room 
and windows on two sides. Lighting was very 
poor. In his first annual report Foster stated: 
“Indeed, a good log schoolhouse, with a black- 
board, and a well in the yard, and a teacher at 
$20.00 per month is evidently considered a fair 
prospect in Dakota.” 

The 1862 law which governed early 
schools made it compulsory for schools to have 
a curriculum that included English grammar, 
geography, arithmetic and ‘“‘such other sub- 
jects as may be determined by the board.” 
This legislation was soon amended to include 
orthography, reading, writing, English gram- 
mar, geography and arithmetic. Among the 
state superintendent’s list of “‘selected” text- 


books in 1871 were a “McGuffey’s New” 
series which included eclectic speller, primary 
charts, eclectic reader, eclectic speaker, eclectic 
penmanship; Norton’s Elements of  Phi- 
losophy ; Cole Institute Reader; Harvey Ele- 
mentary Grammar; Ray Series of Algebras; 
Harvey English Grammar; Huckley and Yeo- 
man Philosophy; Cornell’s Geographies; 
Quackenboss’ Arithmetic and Quackenboss’ 
Histories of the United States. 


Curriculum for high schools in Territorial 
days included physiology, botany, physical 
geography, natural philosophy, chemistry, 
physics, civics, zoology, geology, astronomy. 
Latin including Caesar, Cicero and Virgil, 
mathematics through trigonometry, bookkeep- 
ing, rhetoric, English literature, civil govern- 
ment and German were taught throughout the 
course. 


School picnics began in the 1870's and 
became annual customs. The children marched 
with the Grand Army of the Republic and 
decorated graves of dead Union soldiers. 
Through G.A.R. efforts flags appeared in 
school rooms and school instruction in patri- 
otism combined with these other activities to 
provide enthusiastic Fourth of July celebra- 
tions in all communities. In many towns those 
of foreign-birth participated more heartily than 
many native Americans. 


A University of Dakota was provided by 
the First Territorial Legislature as a gesture 
to Vermillion after the Territorial capital had 
been awarded to Yankton. Funds to imple- 
ment this designation were not provided, how- 
ever, until 1883. Upon the inauguration of 
Yankton College as the Territory’s first school 
of higher education people of Vermillion began 
to stir action to put the University into opera- 
tion. Their first effort resulted in the voting 
of bonds by Clay County in the amount of 
$10,000 which was used to begin construction 
of the first building on the campus in 1882. 
Ephriam M. Epstein was principal of the 
academic department which opened in October, 
1882, holding its first classes in the Clay 
County courthouse. The University charter 
Was approved in 1883 and classes opened 


September 17, 1883, in University Hall. The 
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institution was headed by John Wesley 
Simonds who held the title of president. 

State College of Agriculture and Mechan- 
ical Arts was founded by an act of the 1881 
Legislature. It was “to be established at 
Brookings, . . . provided that a tract of land 
of not less than eighty acres be secured and 
donated to the Territory of Dakota.’”’ Funds 
for the first building, Central, were voted by 
the 1883 session and the structure was opened 
for use September 24, 1884. The Enabling 
Act for South Dakota provided that 120,000 
acres of land be granted for the use and sup- 
port of an agriculture college as prescribed in 
the Morrill Act of 1862 which established the 
basis for “land grant colleges.” A further 
grant brought the total to 160,000 acres. The 
Experiment Station was organized in 1887 
under the Hatch Act of Congress to carry out 
investigations in livestock, dairying, soils, field 
experiments with crops, greenhouse work, trees 
and small fruit, injurious insects and chemistry 
of plant growth and foods. George Lilley 
served as president of the college from 1884 to 
1886. 

That the 1881 Legislature focused its at- 
tention on education is further exemplified in 
the fact that Springfield Normal, later known 
as Southern State Teachers College, was lo- 
cated with the provision that the village pro- 


The numbers on the map mark the location of 
present and former mission chapels. 


I. Standing Rock: 1. Our Lady of Perpetual 
Help, 2. St. Teresa, 3. St. Bede, 4. Our Lady of the 
Assumption (St. Benedict), 5. St. Aloysius, 6. St. 
James, 7. St. Bernard (St. Peter), 8. St. Elizabeth, 
9. St. Ambrose, 10. Cadillac, 11. Mahto; 


II. Cheyenne River: 1. Corpus Christi, 
2. St. Catherine, 3. Our Lady of the Sacred Heart, 
SSte ONigo wot Natya oO. oteb eter, a). otarbastl, 3. 
St. Joseph, 9° St. Dherese, 10. Sacred: Heart, 11. St. 
Joseph, 12. St. Matthew, 13. St. Mary, 14. St. 
Charles, 15. St. Joseph, 16. All Saints, 17. St. John 
the Evangelist, 18. St. Mary, 19. St. Michael, 20. 
St. Bartholomew, 21. St. Luke, 22. Sacred Heart, 23. 
St. Margaret, 24. St. Joseph, 25. Sacred Heart, 26. 
St. Pius, 27. St. Mark, 28. Blessed Sacrament ; 


III. Pine Ridge: 1. Holy Rosary, 2. Our Lady 
of Lourdes, 3. St. Ann, 4. Sacred Heart, 5. St. Anne, 
6. St. Charles Borromeo, 7. Our Lady of Perpetual 
Help, 8. Sacred Heart, 9. St. Elizabeth, 10. St. 
Agnes, 11. Christ the King, 12. St. “John of ‘the 
Cross, 13. Our Lady of Good Counsel, 14. St. Peter, 
15; St. Paul, 16. St; Madeleine Sophie, 17. St. 
Anthony, 18. St. Mary Magdalen, 19. Our Lady of 


vide a quantity of land asa site. Establishment 
action was not taken immediately, and it was 
not until 1896 that the citizens of Springfield 
erected a building on a tract donated by 
former Territorial Governor John A. Bur- 
bank and presented it to the state. The first 
public money was appropriated in 1900. John 
S. Frazee served as president from the time the 
first classes were held October 11, 1897, until 
1907. 

Eastern South Dakota State ‘Teachers 
College was also provided by the 1881 session. 
The site was designated as Madison, with that 
city providing a quarter section of land as the 
site. The first appropriation came in 1883 and 
work began on the first building the following 
year. Meanwhile classes began December 5, 
1883, in the public school building under the 
direction of Charles S. Richardson, the first 
president. “The new structure on the campus 
proper was occupied in November of 1884 and 
the following February it was razed by fire. 
Steps were taken by Madison citizens to im- 
mediately replace the burned building. 

Spearfish Normal, later called Black 
Hills Teachers College, was a fourth success- 
ful 1881 legislative product. That session also 
voted normals for Alexandria and Watertown, 
but these schools did not materialize. Spear- 
fish Normal was the first venture in higher 


Sorrows, 20. St. Joseph; 21: Se Joseph, 22: St: 
Stephen, 23. St. Henry, 24. St. Ignatius, 25. St. Ber- 
Nard, 926, st.: barbara, 2/7. ots Cecilia: 


IV. Rosebud (St. Francis Mission): 1. Sacred 
Heart, 2. Sacred Heart, 3. St. Patrick, 4. St. Mary, 
5; St. Mary, 6. St. Bridget, 7. St. Mary, 8. Sacred 
Heart, 9. Sts. Patrick and Bridget, 10. Sacred Heart, 
11. St. Agnes, 12. St. Joseph, 13. Holy Family, 14. 
St. Rose, 15. Sacred Heart, 16. Guardian Angel, 17. 
Sim beter sarLlolyeramily. 195 St John,.20. ‘Our 
Lady of Good Counsel, 21. St. Ignatius, 22. Sacred 
Heart, 23. Holy Family, 24. St. Mary, 25. St. James, 
26. St. Catherine, 27. Holy Rosary, 28. St. Francis 
Xavier; 


V. Lower Brule: 1. St. Mary, 2. Divine Infant, 
3. Iron Nation; 


VI. Crow Creek: 1. Immaculate Conception, 
2. St. Joseph, 3. St. Benedict, 4. Grace Mission, 5. 
Sacreastieart. 


VII. Yankton: 1. St. Paul Mission, 2. St. John 
the Evangelist, 3. St. Francis, Solano, 4. St. Gregory, 
5. St. Catherine, 6. Sacred Heart; 


VIII. Sisseton: 1. Tekakwitha Indian Orphan- 
age, 2. St. Benedict. 
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The first buildings at Sioux Falls College and General Beadle Teachers College. 


education to be located in the Black Hills. A 
forty-acre site was donated by citizens after an 
1883 appropriation of funds, and the first 
building was completed in March of 1894. 
VanBuren Baker served as president the first 
year with Fayette L. Cook coming in 1885 
for a thirty-four year tenure. 

Founding of a School of Mines was pro- 
posed in the address of Governor Gilbert 
Pierce to the Territorial legislature in 1885. 
His request was promptly enacted into law 
together with an appropriation. The first 
building, now called “Old Prep,” was ded- 
icated August 19, 1885. The structure had a 
bell tower with a large sign that read “State 
School of Mines.” Franklin R. Carpenter 
served as the institution’s first president, 
though he bore only the title of “Dean.” In- 
cluded in its roster of presidents are Walter P. 
Jenney and V. T. McGillycuddy who were 
among the pioneer explorers of the Black Hills. 

Also listed among Territorial institutions 
of education is a school for the deaf. ‘The 
blind school did not come until after state- 
hood had been achieved. Before 1879 there 
was no provision for the education of deaf 


children. At that time arrangements were 
made for their instruction in Iowa. In the 
latter part of 1880 Reverend Thomas Berry 
of Sioux Falls rented a private dwelling and 
created the first school for the deaf. Its 
teacher was Miss Jennie Wright. The 1881 
Legislature appropriated $2,000 for construc- 
tion of the school on the condition that the 
residents of Sioux Falls contribute $1,000. 
The building erected with these funds was 
ready for occupancy October 19, 1881. 
Shortly thereafter James Simpson began a 
twenty-two year administration of the school. 

The problems of Christianizing and 
educating the Indians had been recognized 
long before Dakota became a Territory. In 
order to achieve this goal the various Christian 
denominations had sent their missionaries into 
the West in the early 1830’s to establish 
chapels and schools. From these initial bases, 
the missionaries fanned out and established new 
missions. —The most prominent denominations 
involved in Indian education were the Con- 
gregationalists and Presbyterians who operated 
jointly under the American Board of Commis- 
sioners For Foreign Missions, the Protestant 


Black Hills Teachers College and Springfield Normal boasted these initial structures. 


Episcopalians and the Roman Catholics. Fol- 
lowing the inauguration of President Grant 
in 1869, the denominations were given prac- 
tical control of the care and education of the 
reservation Indians of the nation for several 
years. For a time only the assigned group 
could proselyte a given reservation. Later the 
areas were opened to other religious groups. 

Previous mention has been made of the 
work of Reverend Stephen Return Riggs at 
Lac qui Parle on the Minnesota River. Asso- 
ciated with him here was Doctor Thomas S. 
Williamson, a physician. Their work extended 
through the area and into the Sisseton lake 
region. In many of their efforts, particularly 
those of making peace with warring tribes, 
they were assisted by Christian Indians. 

As a result of Indian hostilities in 1862 
some 3,300 Santee and Winnebago Indians, re- 
garded as prisoners of war, were ordered trans- 
ferred from Minnesota to the Crow Creek 
Reservation. Over 1,200 of them were trans- 
ported in two steamers from St. Paul to St. 
Louis, and then up the Missouri in one boat. 
The remainder came overland. Accompanying 
the group on the boat was Reverend John S. 
Williamson, son of the physician. He stayed 
with the Indians after they reached Crow 
Creek, sharing their hardships, conducting 
services for them, and giving them instruction 
in religion, reading and writing in their own 
language. When starvation resulted from the 
insufficient rations which were provided by 
the government, Reverend Williamson per- 
suaded Colonel Clark Thompson, the agent, 
to let the Indians hunt buffalo and accepted 
full responsibility for the Indians during their 
absence from the reservation. Williamson in 
1869 went to Greenwood on Yankton Reserva- 
tion to establish mission headquarters. “here 
he spent the remainder of his life working with 
and for the Indians. 

Presbyterian mission churches in ‘Terri- 


torial times were located in the Sisseton area 
Kettle Lakes, Goodwill, Buffalo Lakes, and 
Ascension; two at Fort Thompson; three in 
Tripp County; two near Allen; and one each 
near Kyle, at Porcupine, at Wounded Knee, at 
Pine Ridge, near Manderson (this was later 
transferred south of Oglala), at Oglala, be- 


tween Pine Ridge and Oglala, west of Oglala 
and near Red Shirt Table. Schools were or- 
ganized at Santee, Good Will near Sisseton 
and Yankton Agency. 

Congregational missions spread from the 
base at Lac qui Parle throughout the north- 
west largely through the efforts of the Riggs 
family. The Santee Normal Training School 
was established in 1869 by Reverend Alfred L. 
Riggs, a son of the first preacher in what is 
now South Dakota. This school, though lo- 
cated on the Nebraska side of the Missouri 
River, was founded for and with the Indians 
of Dakota. 

Reverend Thomas L. Riggs, another son, 
began his mission work among the Indians in 
February, 1873, by locating near Fort Sully. 
This was the beginning of the Oahe Mission. 
By 1880 Reverend Riggs had extended the 
mission’s sphere of operations into the Stand- 
ing Rock area, and established fifteen out- 
stations. A preparatory school for Santee was 
founded at Oahe, conducted by Reverend 
Riggs. A primary school at Santee was under 
the charge of Mr. and Mrs. W. M. Grif- 
fiths. The work on the Standing Rock which 
included two churches and six mission sta- 
tions was supervised by Mary C. Collins, who 
came to Oahe first as a helper and later be- 
came an ordained minister. On the Rosebud 
Reservation the Congregationalists had two 
organized churches and five out-stations. 

Protestant Episcopalians were assigned to 
most of the reservations in South Dakota orig- 
inally. ‘Their efforts were greatly aided by 
the interest of William Welsh, wealthy Phila- 
delphia philanthropist and merchant who was 
the first president of President Grant’s Board 
of Indian Commissioners. In 1870 he came to 
Dakota and toured the reservations, reporting 
on his return not only to the President, but 
also the Board of Missions of the Episcopal 
Church which created an Indian Commission 
for their Domestic Missions. This group be- 
gan its operation December 12, 1871. Fol- 
lowing this Clergymen Henry Swift, Wil- 
liam J. Cleveland and Henry Burt came to 
join Reverend J.Owen Dorsey in his labors at 
the Ponca Agency in Nebraska. Prior to this 
the only Episcopalian thrust into the reser- 
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Episcopalian efforts on the 
Yankton Reservation were 
directed by Reverend Joseph 
Cook. He opened this school 
shortly after his arrival in 


1870. 


vations came when Deacon Samuel Hinman 
accompanied Reverend John P. Williamson to 
the Crow Creek Reservation. 

Nebraska and Dakota efforts had much in 
common in the early years. In 1868 the Agency 
was built at Breckenridge, Nebraska, fifteen 
miles from Niobrara. The original Chapel of 
Our Most Merciful Saviour at this place was 
destroyed by a tornado in 1870 and the new 
chapel, built on Gothic lines, was the gift of 
Mr. Welsh. Soon the mission here grew to 
include a baptistry, school with laundry, kitch- 
en and sleeping rooms, and log cabins for the 
Indians. Paul Mazakute (Iron Shooter) one 


of the first Episcopalian converts worked at 
this mission and became the first Indian to be 
ordained a deacon. Before his death in 1873 
he organized the Chapel of the Blessed Re- 
deemer. 

Mazakute worked on missionary en- 
deavors on the Yankton Reservation from 
1863 on. Reverend Joseph Cook began a 
thirty-year labor at the Yankton Agency in 
1870 following pleas of the Indians for a 
white minister. He soon opened a school for 
125-110) Indians from the age of forty on 
down. They were taught reading and writing 
in Dakota before learning English. Many In- 


Congregational missions branched out from Lac qui Parle on the Minnesota River. This was their 


church at the Yankton Agency. 


The Episcopalians erected this mission at Santee after the original chapel was destroyed by a tor- 
nado in 1870. 


dians gave up the course because they were un- 
prepared for concentrated mental effort. 
Chapels on the Yankton reserve included the 
Church of Holy Fellowship at the Agency ; 
Church of the Holy Name (1870) on Choteau 
Creek, with Paul Mazakute in charge; St. 
Matthew’s Chapel (1871) near Magaska with 
Reverend Philip Johnson in charge; and the 
Chapel of the Holy Comforter (1873) at 
Point of Timber six miles below the Agency. 
The latter administered by Reverend H. St. 
George Young of St. Paul’s School at the 
Agency. 

The Flandreau area had been placed 
under the jurisdiction of the Presbyterian 
church after Chief David Weston led twenty- 
five Indian families from the Santee Agency 
140 miles up the Big Sioux valley in 1869. 
Weston was an Episcopalian catechist and led 
a movement to have his choice replace those 
assigned. Philip Verton was sent to Flandreau 
by Bishop William Hobart Hare. After the 
Bishop visited the area in 1877 he ordered St. 
Mary’s Church built and sent Reverend H. 
St. George Young to direct the work. A 
jurisdictional controversy continued between 
the Episcopalians and Presbyterians and after 
1880 native catechists were placed in charge. 

The Crow Creek area received the serv- 
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ices of Reverend Henry Burt in 1872. That 
fall Sister Anna Prichard opened a girls’ 
school there. Services were held in the school- 
house near White Ghost’s camp until May, 
1873. Then Christ Church and a new school 
were built. This was operated by Sisters Olive 
Roberts and Sophie Pendelton. Five miles 
down river a Lower Camp a school was taught 
by Edward Ashley. 

On Lower Brule a station was located 
at old Fort Lookout. Iron Nation and _ his 
people lived at the sub-agency where Rev- 
erend W. J. Cleveland conducted services in 
a log cabin beginning in 1872. He was joined 
there by Lizzie Stiteler and W. S. Hall. In 
1876 the Church of the Saviour was built by 
Reverend Burt who transferred from Crow 
Creek. In 1878 he was succeeded by Rev- 
erend Luke Walker, a full-blooded Sioux. 
Shortly thereafter Crow Creek and Lower 
Brule merged. 

Spotted Tail’s Brule were assigned to the 
reservation near Whetstone Creek in 1868. 
This reservation was also assigned to the 
Episcopalians. Prior to the building of a church 
a school was conducted there by Mrs. J. W. 
Washburn, the wife of the agent, and Mrs. 
A. Jacobs. Then the agency was moved to 
the mouth of the Big White Clay, twenty miles 


from the first site. Here Christ Church was 
erected. Reverend and Mrs. W. J. Cleve- 
land and Sisters Mary J. Leigh and Sophie 
Pendelton came here in July, 1873, to preach 
and teach. Reverend Cleveland also preached 
at Red Cloud Agency forty miles distant. The 
school, designed for seventy-five pupils, had 
an enrollment of 156 in 1877. The tribe moved 
a third time, and now located eighty miles 
west of Fort Randall on Rosebud Creek. Here 
the Church of St. James was erected. 

The Pine Ridge Agency was established 
in 1871 thirty-two miles southeast of Fort 
Laramie. In 1878 it was moved to a site eighty 
miles east and north of White River. The 
main agency was at White Clay Creek, the 
sub-agency at Yellow Medicine Creek. A 
church and mission house were erected in 1880 
at the agency, the gift of Mrs. John Jacob 
Astor. Other chapels were built, until by 1887 
they numbered nine. 

On the Cheyenne Reservation Reverend 
Henry Swift began holding services in 1872. 
Sister Mary J. Leigh came that same year to 
establish a day-school. They also built St. 
Paul’s School twenty-five miles distant. 
Reverend R. A. B. Ffennel replaced Reverend 
Swift in 1875, and a year later he was mur- 


This first building of the 
School for the Deaf was 
erected in 1880. It was la- 
ter removed from the cam- 
pus. 


dered by the Indians. The Swifts returned in 
1877 and built stations along the Moreau. In 
1888 St. John’s William Welsh Memorial 
School was built at Cheyenne. 

The Episcopalians built a church on the 
Sisseton Reservation in 1881. Reverend Ed- 
ward Ashley was in charge. More chapels 
and stations were erected by 1885. In 1888 
Reverend Ashley transferred to Cheyenne and 
he was succeeded at Sisseton by Reverend John 
Robinson. 

Standing Rock Reservation established in 
1868 and moved in 1871 and again in 1874 
received Episcopalian ministration in 1883 
following an investigation by Reverend Henry 
Swift. Again Mrs. Astor was the benefac- 
tress. Reverend Philip Deloria, an Indian, was 
placed in charge. St. Elizabeth’s School was 
founded there in 1890. 

Since most of the Dakota reservations 
were assigned to the Episcopalians, Roman 
Catholic activity came largely after the areas 
were opened to all denominations. Priests and 
nuns of the Order of St. Benedict pioneered 
this work. 

St. Benedict’s Mission near Fort Yates 
was founded shortly after Easter in 1877. 
Father Chrysostom and Brother Giles directed 


The Tekakwitha Orphanage and Mission at Sisseton. 
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Reverend Mary C. Collins supervised this Congregational Day School at Grand River. 


the activities and included in their operation 
an agricultural school for boys. ‘The first 
Catholic nuns in Dakota arrived May 10, 
1878, from Ferdinand, Indiana. They were 
Sister Rose Chappele, Sister Placida Schaefer, 
Sister Maura Weyer, and Sister Anastasia 
Sassel, who taught in St. Peter’s School at Fort 
Yates. Father Francis Craft opened an Indian 
day school near Flying By’s settlement in the 
Wakpala vicinity in June, 1887. In all there 
was seven Catholic stations on the Standing 
Rock Reservation. 

The Lower Brule Reservation became the 
site of the St. Francis Mission. Fathers John 
A. Bushman and Francis Craft established the 
church there in 1884. Father John Jutz, a 
Jesuit, and Brother Ursus Nunlist finished 
building a school there in 1885. The follow- 
ing year nuns arrived to assume teaching re- 
sponsibilities. August of 1886 saw the arrival 
of Father Florentine Digmann, S. J., who be- 
gan a forty-five year labor. St. Francis became 
the largest Catholic Indian boarding school in 
the United States. 

Father Francis Craft came from the St. 
Francis Mission in 1884 to initiate Immaculate 
Conception Mission on the Crow Creek 
Reservation. Father George Willard erected 
the buildings for the school and dwellings. In 
January, 1887, Father Pius Boehm came from 
Indiana to remain for forty-eight years work- 
ing with the Indians. That same year the pu- 


pils from the Yankton Reservation were trans- 
ferred to Crow Creek. 

Bricks manufactured by the Indians com- 
prised the building material for Holy Rosary 
Mission on Pine Ridge. The work of erection 
was directed by Father John Jutz who arrived 
in that area in 1888. Father Digmann was 
transferred from St. Francis, to head the mis- 
sion which was staffed by nun teachers in 
September of 1888. 

A homesteading nun, Mother Aloysia 
Deering, pioneered work in the Sisseton area. 
In addition to the required proving-up activ- 
ities she and her associates established St. 
Andrew’s day school and the Tekakwitha 
orphanage. 

The first Catholic efforts in the Yankton 
area were those of Father DeSmet and Father 
Hoecken. Bishop Marty extended the work 
after his arrival in 1877. “wo years later in 
April Father J. F. Malo assumed direction at 
St. Paul’s or Marty Mission as it was often 
called. The Presentation nuns established a 
school there in March, 1880, which operated 
for seven years until the pupils were trans- 
ferred to Crow Creek. Catholic activity on 
the Cheyenne Reservation did not begin until 
after statehood had been achieved. 

To learn — to teach — of God and man, 
in order that by learning of both, life would 
have meaning: such was the goal of the pio- 
neer missionaries and educators. 
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PABSUDEWT OF TEA URUITMD STATES OF ARMIMAICA, 
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Politics — Palaver and Polls 


by Herbert S. Schell 
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... you are not legislating alone for today ... but for the 


tens of thousands who will soon be attracted within our limits.” 


Political activities in what is now South 
Dakota began in the Big Sioux Valley in 1857. 
At the time Congress was on the point of form- 
ing a new state out of Minnesota Territory. 
By placing its western boundary a short dis- 
tance east of the Big Sioux River, the region 
lying between the Big Sioux and the Missouri 
Rivers was to be left without political status. 
Foreseeing the opportunity for a new territory, 
a small group of promoters and land specula- 
tors from Iowa and Minnesota decided to 
plant townsites in the Big Sioux valley and 
promote a new government for the region. 
Prominently identified with the movement 
were influential Democratic politicians in 
Minnesota. With the help of a Democratic 
administration in Washington they hoped to 
secure political recognition for a territorial 
government, locate the territorial capital, and 
profit in various ways as politicians as well as 
proprietors of town sites. They organized the 
Dakota Land Company and formed settle- 
ments at Flandreau, Medary, and Sioux Falls 
in 1857 but soon abandoned the first two com- 
munities. The settlers who located at Sioux 
Falls proceeded to set up a squatter govern- 
ment which included a governor and a legisla- 
ture. 

In the meantime, a second group of set- 
tlers formed settlements along the Missouri 
River and challenged the pretensions of the 


settlers in the Big Sioux valley. The pro- 
moters of these settlements were just as eager 
for a territorial organization but wished to 
have the seat of government placed on the 
Missouri. They likewise enjoyed influential 
connections in Washington. The settlements 
in the Missouri valley were soon able to out- 
strip the speculative townsite at Sioux Falls 
and succeeded in gaining the favor of Con- 
gress. In 1862 the Sioux Falls settlement was 
abandoned. 

The measure creating Dakota Territory 
was signed by President James Buchanan on 
March 2, 1861. The new Territory was 
formed by adding the northern portion of 
Nebraska Territory to the part detached from 
Minnesota. In its original form, it extended 
from the state of Minnesota to the crest of the 
Rocky Mountains, comprising the entire region 
commonly referred to as the upper Missouri 
River valley. Within its boundaries lay the 
future states of North and South Dakota, 
Montana, and the northern part of Wyoming. 
Following the discovery of gold in the 
northern Rockies, the map of the northwest 
soon underwent further changes, including 
a reduction of Dakota Territory. In 1863 
Idaho Territory which included the area now 
Montana was created. The establishment of 
Wyoming Territory in 1868 reduced Dakota 
Territory to its final limits which were re- 


Dakota’s Governor who wasn’t. John Fox Potter, three-term congressman from Wisconsin, turned 
down President Abraham Lincoln’s appointment to the territory governorship to succeed William 
Jayne. Potter accepted instead the post of Consul General of the United States to British Prov- 


inces in North America. 
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tained until the formation of a pair of states 
in 1889. 

Under the American territorial system 
Dakota Territory was virtually treated as a 
colony until statehood was attained. Its status 
as a Territory was naturally assumed to be 
temporary. The Organic Act was explicit on 
this point, for it specifically set aside two 
school sections (sections 16 and 36) in every 
township for use by the future state for its 
common schools. The land laws of the United 
States did not permit entries on the school 
lands. Throughout the entire ‘Territorial 
period, the national government paid _ the 
salaries of the leading officials and appro- 
priated funds to cover the expenses connected 
with the legislative sessions. 

The Organic Act of March 2, 1861, pro- 
vided the Dakota settlers with a frame of 
government that was to remain in existence for 
twenty-eight years. The Territory was under 
the direction of federal officials consisting of 
a governor, a secretary, three judges, and a 
few other minor officials. The Organic Act 
also provided for a legislature made up of a 
council or upper house and an assembly or 
lower house. In this way, the settlers were 
permitted to make their own laws subject to 
the approval of a governor appointed by the 
President of the United States. There was 
also a delegate to Congress who had the cus- 
tomary privilege of discussion and debate in 
that body, but who was denied a vote. The 
settlers also exercised control over the local 
units of government, including the county, 
the township, and organized villages and 
cities. 

The federal officeholders constituted a 
major political element throughout the entire 
Territorial period. Much of the hectic charac- 
ter of early Dakota politics was caused by 
petty rivalries and animosities between these 
officials. Designing and eager to promote 
their political fortunes, they frequently sought 
control of party organizations or tried to build 
up a following that might lead to such poli- 
tical control. 

The first officials naturally came from 
outside the Territory. Then, as time went on, 
genuine settlers became claimants for patron- 
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age honors. Moreover, many officeholders took 
up permanent residence in the Territory and 
became important political figures. Out of a 
total of ten Territorial governors including 
William A. Howard who died in office in 
1880, only three failed to continue their resi- 
dence in the Territory upon the expiration of 
their terms of office. 

The leading elective official was the Con- 
gressional delegate. He enjoyed great prestige 
for he was virtually the head of his party. 
His success in politics depended largely upon 
his ability to reward his followers with the 
spoils of office available in the Territory. Na- 
tional politics, however, frequently inter- 
fered with his plans, causing territorial ap- 
pointments to be dictated from Washington. 
Moreover, the governor might challenge the 
claims of the delegate to party leadership and 
try to interfere with the local patronage. 

The early Dakota settlers were, above 
all things, proficient in the art of politics. For 
this reason, it was said that Dakota Territory 
had more politicians to the square mile than 
any other part of the nation. This inclination 
toward politics revealed itself in the very first 
election, and was especially in evidence so long 
as the population was mostly confined to the 
southeastern section. This was a period of per- 
sonal politics when party lines were either not 
well-defined or were overshadowed by fac- 
tional feuds. This phase of personal politics 
was not to pass until the middle of the 1870's 
when the appearance of settlements in northern 
Dakota and the Black Hills region produced 
a division or cleavage between sections. 

In the words of an early settler, the first 
elections in Dakota Territory were ‘“‘wide open, 
red-hot and mighty interesting.’”’ Because of 
the newness of the settlements, it frequently 
was not certain who was qualified to vote. 
It was definitely not easy to enforce rigid 
voting qualifications, including a ninety-day 
residence requirement. In such cases, cam- 
paign managers usually gathered in the votes 
of all male inhabitants for their candidates. 
Occasionally, an immigrant was elected to the 
legislature, even though he might be a year 
short of residence requirements for naturaliza- 
tion. 


Gideon C. Moody (left) ser- 
ved with distinction on the 
Dakota Supreme Court be- 
fore becoming one of the first 
United States Senators from 
South Dakota. 


Moses K. Armstrong, a 
Democrat, was a leader in 
both political and editorial 
circles of the Territory. He 
served as a Delegate to Con- 
gress 1869-1873. 


Gross irregularities characterized the 
early elections. Bribery, vote buying, and 
illegal voting were not uncommon. Ruthless 
tactics were pursued at times in nominating 
conventions. Political factions in an attitude 
of “rule or ruin” resorted to every known de- 
vice to win. Party splits and contested elec- 
tions became the order of the day. The 
chronic disregard of law in the conduct of 
Territorial elections and the factional fights 
within the Republican party brought threats 
from Congress in 1864 to annex Dakota to 
Nebraska Territory. The factionalism was 
still so rampant a few years later that Presi- 
dent U. S. Grant preferred to fill Territorial 
positions with nonresidents. 

Throughout the entire Territorial period 
the settlers strongly favored the Republican 
party. Three explanations may be offered for 
this political phenomenon. In the first place, 
the Republican party was in control of the ad- 
ministrative machinery at Washington most of 
the time during the period. Except for a four- 
year interval from 1885 to 1889 when Grover 
Cleveland sat in the White House, all Terri- 
torial officials owed their appointments to 
Republican presidents. In the second place, 
the Republican party was able to claim full 
credit for the results of the Civil War whereas 
the Democratic party was to remain in. ill- 
repute for many years as having favored dis- 
union. ‘Che Republicans, moreover, took credit 


for the destruction of slavery; they had also 
sponsored the Homestead Law as well as other 
legislation considered helpful in building up 
the West. In the third place, many of the 
native-born settlers hailed from staunchly Re- 
publican communities in the Middle West, and 
they naturally carried their political convictions 
with them when they moved to the Dakota 
frontier. 


Whatever the reasons for the supremacy 
of the Republican party, its tenets commanded 
the allegiance of a majority of the citizenry of 
Dakota Territory, Such immigrant groups as 
Norwegians and Germans virtually consti- 
tuted solid blocs of Republican voters, 


It became the duty of President Abraham 
Lincoln to appoint the first Territorial of- 
ficials. As the first governor he chose his per- 
sonal physician, Dr. William Jayne of Spring- 
field, Illinois. The latter part of May, 1861, 
the thirty-five year old executive arrived at 
Sioux City and set out for Yankton. Ver- 
million, then a village of about a dozen resi- 
dences and also an aspirant for the capital, put 
on its best front in extolling its virtues before 
the governor as he passed through the town, 
but Jayne had apparently already decided to 


make Yankton the temporary capital. The 


latter thus became the unofficial seat of gov- 
ernment until a selection could be made by 
the first legislature. 
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The hand of J. B. S. Todd is quite evi- 
dent in the decision to set the new government 
in operation at Yankton. Todd, who owned 
part of the townsite, was a former resident of 
Illinois and a personal acquaintance of Gov- 
ernor Jayne. He was, moreover, a cousin of 
Mrs. Abraham Lincoln, and therefore, not 
without influence in the President’s house- 
hold. According to an unconfirmed account, 
Mrs. Lincoln advised Governor Jayne to lo- 
cate his office at Yankton. 

Governor Jayne called an election on 
September 16, 1861, for the purpose of choos- 
ing members of the legislature and also a dele- 
gate to Congress. Todd won an easy victory 
for the delegateship. Nicknamed the ‘Pony 
Congress” by one of its own members, the 
first legislature met in March, 1862, and ap- 
plied itself conscientiously to the task of setting 
the Territorial government in operation. The 
work of passing laws and drawing up legal 
codes was, however, subordinated to the loca- 
tion of the capital, and intense excitement 
was to prevail at Yankton before the capital 
question was resolved. 

After a few hectic days, during which 
Governor Jayne sent a small detachment of 
troops to the lower house to avert violence, a 
compromise was reached between the rival 
settlements. Yankton became the permanent 
capital, Vermillion was to have the Territorial 
university, while the tiny village of Bon 
Homme was named as the site for a peniten- 
tlary. 

The first general election was held in 
1862. A full list of county officials was 
chosen besides members of the lower house 
and a delegate to Congress. Governor Jayne 
desired the latter position and had the official 
backing of the Republicans at their convention. 
Many of the settlers, however, resented the 
governor’s intrusion in politics and threw their 
support to Todd. The latter was a Democrat, 
but party lines were not strictly observed at the 
time and party labels not used. Some of the 
federal officeholders aligned themselves with 
the Todd forces. 

Each candidate solicited support on the 
strength of his alleged personal influence at 
Washington, Jayne because of his friendship 
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with Lincoln, and Todd because of his kin- 
ship with Mary Todd Lincoln, the President’s 
wife. Jayne, moreover, was actively identified 
with the dominant political element at Wash- 
ington. 

Many irregularities occurred in the 1862 
election to confuse the results. At Brule Creek 
in Union County the settlers were ready to 
flee the settlement because of an Indian up- 
rising. They accordingly opened the polls on 
a Sunday evening, allowed minors and non- 
residents to vote, and even stuffed the ballot 
box in an effort to win the contest for county 
seat over Elk Point. In Charles Mix County 
half-breeds and nonresidents were permitted to 
vote while in the Red River valley near the 
Canadian border energetic campaign workers 
for Todd threw in a hundred extra ballots for 
good measure in order to swell the returns for 
their candidate. “The canvassing board re- 
jected a number of votes and declared Jayne 
duly elected. Todd, however, immediately 
contested the election. After a thorough in- 
vestigation of the Dakota election, Congress 
finally awarded the seat to odd whereupon 
Jayne returned to Illinois to resume his med- 
ical practice. After some delay, President 
Lincoln assigned the governorship to Newton 
Edmunds, one of two federal officials at Yank- 
ton who was seeking the appointment. 

Personalities rather than party principles 
continued to dominate the political picture 
until the middle of the 1870's. The Repub- 
licans organized under their regular party 
name in 1866 and two years later the Demo- 
cratic label was used officially for the first 
time. Party lines, nevertheless, continued to 
be loosely drawn a while longer. 

Dr. Walter A. Burleigh, who was elected 
to Congress in 1864, was a powerful figure in 
Dakota politics for nearly a decade. He had 
received an appointment from Lincoln to the 
Indian agency on the Yankton Reservation in 
early 1861. A man of boundless energy and 
unquestioned ability, Burleigh tended to em- 
ploy questionable methods in the political game 
and was, moreover, under suspicion of graft 
in his dealings with the Indians. His election 
to Congress put him in an influential position 
so that his official conduct as Indian agent 


was never investigated. He became a warm 
supporter of President Andrew Johnson and 
succeeded in having nearly all Territorial ap- 
pointments bestowed upon Dakotans. ‘The 
crowning touch came in 1866 when he sub- 
mitted charges of official misconduct in Indian 
affairs against Governor Edmunds and se- 
cured the latter’s position for his own father- 
in-law, Andrew J. Faulk. 

Burleigh remained a disturbing factor in 
politics for several years and contributed 
largely to the split which divided the Repub- 
licans into two irreconcilable factions for sev- 
eral years. As a result of the division within 
the majority party, the Democrats were able 
to elect Moses K. Armstrong to Congress in 
1870 and 1872. 

The wrangling within the Republican 
party during the early 1870’s was further ac- 
centuated by the obtrusive manner in which 
John A. Burbank, successor to Faulk, meddled 
in political matters and exploited the Terri- 
tory to his personal advantage. To the dismay 


Coming to Dakota with General W. 8. 
Harney’s Sioux Expedition of 1855, J. B. 
S. Todd abandoned a military career to 
become a post sutler. Upon Dakota's as- 
cension to territorial status he became 
deeply involved in politics, serving as Dele- 
gate to Congress and in the territorial 
legislature, 


of the local Dakota politicians, President 
Grant turned the Territorial patronage over 
to party spoilsmen during his administration. 
The major offices went to outsiders. Governor 
Burbank, who owed his appointment to his 
brother-in-law, an influential United States 
Senator from Indiana, succeeded in getting 
himself generally disliked. Although he re- 
ceived a reappointment in the spring of 1873, 
official pressure from Washington forced his 
resignation by the end of the year when for 
personal reasons he seemingly abused his execu- 
tive power by causing the transfer of a federal 
judge from Yankton to Fargo. Burbank’s de- 
parture from official life at Yankton marked 
the end of a distinct political era. 

The major political problems during the 
administration of John L. Pennington grew 
out of the Black Hills gold rush. To accom- 
modate the mining population, the Territorial 
legislature in February, 1877, enacted a min- 
ing code and created Custer, Lawrence, and 
Pennington Counties. Many legal problems 
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also had to be solved concerning the legal 
status of property acquired prior to the extinc- 
tion of the Indian title under the Black Hills 
Treaty which was ratified in February, 1877. 


Many of the Black Hills settlers came 
from older mining regions and appeared out of 
sympathy with those who hailed from the 
eastern part of Dakota Territory and other 
non-mining communities. Claiming — gross 
neglect at the hands of “farmer legislators”’ 
from the “cow counties’ of Dakota, they 
sought the establishment of a separate terri- 
tory. A proposal for the creation of Lincoln 
Territory out of the mining region of Dakota 
and Wyoming appeared in Congress during 
the summer of 1877. The failure of the sep- 
aratist movement forced the Black Hills set- 
tlements to reconcile themselves to the existing 
order at Yankton. The Black Hills residents 
had, however, become an important factor in 
Territorial politics and were soon demanding 
more representation in the legislature and 
greater recognition in political conventions. 

By the time law and order had been in- 
stituted in the Black Hills region, the Great 
Dakota Boom with its unprecedented influx of 
settlers to the central and northern parts of 
Dakota ‘Territory was accentuating © still 
further sectional rivalries and animosities. By 
the early 1880's settlements lying north of the 
46th parallel and east of the Missouri com- 
prised a third articulate section, pressing its 
claims for political recognition upon the other 
two sections. The expansion of the Territory 
from a cluster of small settlements in the 
southeastern corner into three distinct and 
diverse sections served not only to increase 
the burdens of government, but also provided 
the political pattern for the remainder of the 
Territorial period. 

The residents of southern Dakota east of 
the Missouri surpassed the rest of the Terri- 
tory in population but generally failed to 
maintain a united front against the other sec- 
tions. Political manipulations and combina- 
tions, consequently, became accepted routine 
In party conventions as_ political leaders 
jockeyed for advantage. The marked increase 
in population also gave added momentum to 
the movement for division and separate state- 


ry: 


hood and, above all, generated schemes to move 
the ‘Territorial capital from Yankton to a 
spot more centrally located. 

William A. Howard of Michigan became 
governor during the spring of 1878. His ten- 
ure was cut short by his death in April, 1880. 
He served long enough, however, to demon- 
strate an independent spirit and a high regard 
for principle. He exercised his veto power 
freely during the session of 1879 to defeat 
legislation he considered contrary to the public 
interest. 

Nehemiah G. Ordway of New Hampshire 
served as governor during the peak years of 
the Great Dakota Boom when virtually every 
part of the Territory was in a state of flux. 
The self-assertive character of the new gov- 
ernor, together with the scramble for Terri- 
torial institutions, the removal of the capital 
from Yankton to Bismarck in 1883, and 
numerous scandals arising from the organ- 
ization of new county governments conspired 
to make Ordway’s term (1880-1884) the 
most turbulent period in the entire span of 
South Dakota history. The removal of the 
capital to Bismarck, moreover, resulted in the 
embitterment of many residents in the southern 
section. [his served to accelerate the move- 
ment for the division of the Territory and the 
admission of the southern half as a separate 
State. : 

The speculative activities of townsite in- 
terests and the intense rivalries over county 
seat locations especially caused great excite- 
ment and confusion. County seat fights were 
common occurrences. County seat elections 
were usually hotly contested, each side charg- 
ing improper tactics and fraudulent conduct. 
After the voters had decided to move the 
county seat, the losing town might resort to 
court action to prevent or postpone the change. 
In such instances, residents from the winning 
community, impatient over the delay, fre- 
quently resorted to force in order to move the 
courthouse records. When Forest City, for 
instance, refused to turn the legal records of 
Potter County over to Gettysburg in 1885, a 
number of men from the latter town drove to 
Forest City and took possession of the docu- 
ments. 


Similar incidents occurred in Roberts 
County, where the county records were moved 
from Traverse City to Wilmot, and in Hamlin 
County, where Castlewood “moved the capital 
at night” from Spaulding. In 1881 the struggle 
between Big Stone City and Milbank for pos- 
session of the county seat almost brought on 
bloodshed in Grant County. A six-year con- 
test in the 1880’s over the location of the 
county seat between Ashton and Redfield 
caused so much disorder that two companies 
of the Territorial militia were dispatched to 
Redfield. The incident became known as the 
“Spink County War.” 

The event which caused the greatest ex- 
citement during the Ordway administration 
was the relocation of the Territorial capital. 
For over two decades political power. had 
been concentrated at Yankton. Here a small 
coterie of officials and businessmen was able 
to wield tremendous influence in governmental 
circles. When the Great Dakota Boom got 
under way and the center of population 
shifted northward, many a new town in the 
central part of the Territory aspired to become 
the capital. 


Chief Justice of the Dakota Supreme 
Court from 1885 until 1892, Bartlett Tripp 
came to Dakota in 1869 and immediately 
assumed prominence in the legal profession. 
He was one of the defense attorneys in 
the Wintermute murder trial, the most 
celebrated case of early territorial times. 


Although Yankton succeeded for a time 
in keeping the issue in the background, the 
question came out in the open during the 
legislative session of 1883. After a bill naming 
Huron for the capital failed of passage, the 
legislature gave a commission of nine men full 
authority to find a new location. The pro- 
ponents of relocation, with material assistance 
from Governor Ordway, had finally succeeded 
in forming an effective combination against 
Yankton. Following a trip through the Terri- 
tory to look over prospective sites, the com- 
mission, which was nicknamed “the Capital on 
Wheels,” chose Bismarck on the thirteenth 
ballot. The northern section won the coveted 
capital because of the failure of the southern 
section to agree upon a common choice. Gov- 
ernor Ordway bore the full brunt of the 
charges of corruption that were leveled against 
the capital commission and became exceedingly 
unpopular at Yankton. In fact, feeling against 
him ran so high that an attempt on his life 
was feared. 

The removal of the capital intensified the 
sectional cleavage between north and south and 
placed the northern settlements in an alliance 
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with Governor Ordway in common opposition 
to demands from the southern half of the 
Territory for division and separate statehood. 

Ordway’s close connection with the re- 
moval of the capital also led to renewed efforts 
by his political enemies for his removal from 
office. Although efforts to bring Ordway to 
trial to answer bribery charges in connection 
with the organization of Faulk County failed, 
President Chester A. Arthur decided that a 
change was to the public interest. He accord- 
ingly appointed Gilbert A. Pierce of Chicago 
to the governorship in 1884. 

For the remainder of the ‘Territorial 
period the southern counties were able to main- 
tain a solid front against the northern section, 
controlling party conventions and dominating 
the legislature. An effort to move the capital 
from Bismarck to Pierre was blocked by the 
governor’s veto in 1885. Following the instal- 
lation of a Democratic administration at 
Washington under Grover Cleveland, Terri- 
torial officials were generally replaced with 
Democrats. Most of the new appointees were 
residents of Dakota. Cleveland permitted 
Governor Pierce to stay in office until Feb- 
ruary, 1887, when he appointed Louis K. 
Church, a close friend from New York whom 
he had appointed to the Territorial Supreme 
Court the preceding year. 

Governor Church did not find the gov- 
ernorship an easy position and soon made him- 
self quite unpopular. Of a cautious and con- 
servative nature, he scrutinized each legisla- 
tive bill closely for flaws or improprieties and 
exercised his veto powers freely in efforts to 
restrain the lawmakers from excessive spend- 
ing. Among the vetoed bills was a proposal 
for a third Territorial university at Aberdeen. 
In connection with the statehood movement, 
the governor followed the position taken by the 
Democratic party against division and_ in- 
dicated his preference for a single state. This 
led to a quarrel among the Democrats in the 
southern counties and a division within the 
party between so-called ‘‘home-rule”’ and 
“carpetbag” factions. An attempt was even 
made by some Democrats to impeach Church. 

The return of the Republicans to power 
at Washington brought a change in the gov- 
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ernorship in March, 1889. Arthur C. Mel- 
lette, who had headed the statehood movement 
and was, moreover, a close friend of President 
Benjamin Harrison, received the appointment. 
He was the last Territorial governor. Nine 
months later, following passage of a statehood 
bill, Mellette was elected governor of the new 
State of South Dakota. 

In an appraisal of the Territorial sys- 
tem, several observations are in order. In the 
first place, it should be noted that most of the 
dissatisfaction developed because the people 
were not able to choose their own officials. 
The appointive process as applied under the 
spoils system at Washington was a poor sub- 
stitute for popular elections. Few appointments 
were made on the basis of merit. Many of the 
office-holders came from other parts of the 
country and were not able to understand or 
appreciate local problems. This was especially 
true of Governor Church whose Eastern con- 
servatism frequently ran counter to the frontier 
spirit in Dakota. 

Notwithstanding the dissatisfaction fre- 
quently voiced against them, the Territorial 
governors were, generally speaking, high- 
minded individuals who tried to identify them- 
selves closely with their constituencies. The 
criticisms made of them were not always de- 
served. In view of the small salaries they 
received it was natural for them, as well as 
for other federal appointees, to exploit oppor- 
tunities in a new country for political and 
financial gain. They differed little in this 
respect from local political leaders who seemed 
to resent so much the part played by federal 
office-holders. 

In the second place, the Territorial years 
may be viewed as a period of political appren- 
ticeship. The territorial framework, despite 
its shortcomings, permitted a high degree of 
self-government. The men who were called 
upon to manage the affairs of the new state 
were, consequently, able to draw heavily upon 
experiences acquired during territorial times. 

Finally, it is pertinent to note the poli- 
tical maturity which the settlers had attained 
by the time of statehood. Despite the scramble 
for public institutions and the logrolling tactics 
employed in the legislatures in securing special 


laws for the gratification of local townsite in- 
terests, other issues were thrusting themselves 
upon the political scene by the time the state- 
hood movement got under way. Such reforms 
as prohibition and woman suffrage found many 
supporters. Although the movement for wom- 
an suffrage fell short of victory, a provision 
for statewide prohibition found a place in the 
state constitution adopted in 1889. 

There were other indications that the 
settlers were beginning to take an independent 
attitude in politics. New issues, chiefly eco- 
nomic in character, had emerged from an 
undercurrent of unrest prevailing among the 
wheat growers in the central and northern re- 
gions of the Territory during the early 1880's. 
Farmers’ clubs began to appear, followed in 
1885 by the formation of the Farmers’ Al- 
liance. More and more legislators began to 

appear at the Territorial capital in Bismafck 
to voice the grievances of the farmers and to 
demand laws for regulating railroad corpora- 
tions and elevator companies. A measure 
creating a railroad commission was passed in 
1885, although railroad influences had suc- 


ceeded in watering down its provisions so as to 
make the commission ineffective. Two years 
later grain warehouses and elevators were 
made subject to regulation and further efforts 
were made to control the railroads. 

The feeling of protest abroad in the Ter- 
ritory definitely resulted in a greater degree 
of independent voting, thus challenging the 
complacency of Republican politicians. In 
many communities, Republican caucuses were 
becoming a test of strength between local poli- 
tical bosses and rebellious farmers in the selec- 
tion of candidates for office. The Republican 
party was able to placate the membership of 
the Alliance sufficiently to retain its hold on 
politics for the remainder of the Territorial 
period. By 1889 its position was, however, be- 
coming more precarious. The story of how 
the Alliance element finally broke away from 
the Republican party to form an independent 
organization known as the People’s or 
Populist party and how it eventually joined 
with the Democrats in 1896 to bring tem- 
porary defeat to the Republicans is beyond the 
scope of this volume. 


Yankton, sketched here by Moses K. Armstrong, was the center of all Dakota political activity 
until the 1883 legislature transferred the capital to Bismarck. 
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The Steamer 


Columbia and Pectoria, Eaton, Port Emma and other points. 


For Freight and Passenger rates, apply to Local Agent, or M. R. BaLDWIN, Manager. 
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Enter: Steamboats and Steamengines 


by Robert S. Thompson 
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early 


Steamboats were introduced to the Mis- 
sourt River in 1819 when the Independence 
proved that the river was suitable for such 
traffic. By 1829 the steamboats made regular 
runs to Leavenworth, Kansas, which was sev- 
eral hundred miles up the Missouri River. In 
1831 the Yellowstone reached Pierre and the 
following year it went to Fort Union which 
was at the mouth of the Yellowstone River. 

Kenneth McKenzie of the American Fur 
Company advanced the plan of using a steam- 
boat in the company’s business on the Missouri 
River. This proposal was supported by Pierre 
Chouteau, Jr., the manager of the company’s 
western agents. The boat was built in Louis- 
ville and moved to St. Louis in the spring of 
Ton ie 

Pierre Chouteau, Jr., boarded the new 
craft, which had been christened the Yellow- 
stone, as a passenger to inspect and supervise 
the company’s post and observe the operation 
of the steamboat. The trip started April 16, 
1831, from St. Louis. About June 1, it was 
delayed for several days by low water near 
the mouth of the Niobrara River. Impatient 
over the stoppage Chouteau daily went ashore 
and paced back and forth on the high bluffs. 
Since that time these have been known as 
“Chouteau Bluffs.” Finally, part of the cargo 
Was removed to three other boats, and the 
Yellowstone was able to proceed to Fort Te- 
cumseh on June 19. At this point Chouteau 
ordered a new post to be constructed further 
back from the river after he was informed 


. and co-operate with us in securing the 
completion of a railroad to the territory.” 


the current was undermining the banks to the 
extent of endangering the fort. “The next 
year when the new post was completed it was 
renamed Fort Pierre Chouteau. 

The boat returned to St. Louis on July 
15. The hold on the return trip to St. Louis 
carried “a full cargo of buffalo robes, furs, 
and peltries, besides ten thousand pounds of 
buffalo tongues.” Chouteau was now sure of 
the practicability of using the steamboat in 
the fur trade, and therefore made arrange- 
ments to repeat the trip the following year. 

In 1832 the Yellowstone left St. Louis, 
March 26 and returned on July 7, having 
reached Fort Union at the mouth of the Yel- 
lowstone River. Chouteau was again a pas- 
senger as was the painter, George Catlin. On 
Its return trip it averaged one hundred miles 
a day. From that time until they were re- 
placed by railroads, steamboats on the Mis- 
sourl River were very important to the fron- 
tier for both freight and passenger travel. 

Indians were struck with terror on see- 
ing the first steamboats. Among other things 
they called the transports “fire boat’? and the 
boat that “walked on the waters.”” Many who 
had been trading their furs to Hudson’s Bay 
Company became so impressed with these won- 
derments that they switched to the American 
firm. Later on the Indians used the steam- 
boat for travel by trading furs for passage. 


Some cut wood to sell for fuel. 
As steamboat travel increased on the Mis- 


sourt River, it presented many interesting as- 
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pects. Passengers had the privilege of paying 
the fare on arrival at their destination, so one 
was free to leave the boat whenever it stopped 
along the river. The charge was “I to 2 cents 
and up per mile, luggage free, and this in- 
cluded a berth, abundant food,” and the food 
was really both plentiful and well prepared. 
Those who wished could go as deck passen- 
gers and be charged less but they were not 
fed, nor was bedding furnished to them. 

The passengers on the Missouri steam- 
boats were many types—fur traders, free land 
hunters, miners, Indian agents, military men, 
artists, scientists, writers, ministers, explorers, 
army contractors, Indians, and many others. 

The steamboats built for the Missouri 
were devised to cope with the peculiar prob- 
lems of that river. The average boat was 


The steamboat BATCHELOR is 
shown at the mouth of the Yellow- 
stone River in 1878. 
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Sawyers were the doom of many 
a Missouri River steamer. Lying 
under the water's surface these 
toppled trees lodged in the river- 
bed perforated the wooden hull 
of the craft. A change in the 
course of the river uncovered this 
sawyer near Mobridge. 


about “two hundred and twenty feet in length, 
thirty-five feet in width, and carried five 
hundred tons of freight.” Shallow water and 
sandbars led to boats that were flat bottomed 
and having a draft of three feet of water 
empty and about four feet when carrying a 
full cargo. The river bottom could often be 
felt scraping the bottom of the boat. “The 
boats were not rigid and were able to bend 
as much as two feet when going over a sand- 
bar. Spars aided passage over some of the 
bars. This was known as grasshopping. 

‘There were many dangers to the steam- 
boats. When the Indians were in an ugly 
mood, they often created disturbances by 
firing from the shore or causing disturbances 
at fuel landings. 

The greatest dangers were snags which 


Attacks from Indians imperiled building of the railroad in the western United States. This is 
construction during 1867 in that part of Dakota which was to become Wyoming. 


were responsible for nearly half the wrecks. 
There were two types of snags doing most of 
the damage to the steamboats. The “‘sawyers”’ 
were trees that had fallen from the banks and 
lay somewhat horizontally just below the 
surface, the current swaying them up and 
down. Striking one of these could crack the 
hull of the boat. The “planter” was the tree 
with its roots fixed in the bottom of the river 
and its blunt branches just under the surface 
of the water. The first steamboat on the 
Mississippi River, the New Orleans, was lost 
by this type of a snag. 

Ice was a danger either by freezing a 
boat in one location or by floating cakes strik- 
ing the craft. In the early days only one trip 
a season was made to the upper Missouri 
River so as to avoid danger of being frozen 
in the ice for the winter. At this time crews 
would work twenty-four hour shifts at land- 
ings to move the cargo rather than risk being 
frozen in. Some of the boats so frozen were 
damaged beyond repair, while others were 
able to continue operation the next season. 

Candles and oil lamps contributed to the 
danger of fires. Whenever a wooden steam- 
boat caught fire, it was apt to be a total loss. 
Sometimes a flaming boat could be saved by 
chopping a hole in the bottom and scuttling 
the craft so that it sank until the water put 
out the blaze. Should the water be shallow 


enough the hole would then be plugged up, 
the water pumped out and boat repaired for 
continued use. Fires often destroyed boats 
within minutes from the time they were de- 
tected by the crew. 

The water of the Missouri created a 
constant problem and threat to the iron 
boilers. he mud impregnated river water 
made it necessary to remove one end of the 
boiler each day so a man could enter and 
clean it out. Rivermen referred to the blow- 
up of boilers by saying “crusted, rusted, 
busted.” 

High winds, eddies, overloading and col- 
lisions all accounted for accidents on the Mis- 
sourl. It is an interesting fact that there were 
about 450 steamboats wrecked on the river, 
yet in 1858, there were less than a hundred 
boats in service. 

There is a record of twenty steamboats 
being wrecked within the boundaries of. the 
present state of South Dakota. Of. these, 
eight were snagged, five lost to ice, three to 
fire, one was grounded, one struck a rock and 
two were destroyed by unknown causes. 

Steamboats were always in need of fuel 
on the upper Missouri. The average boat 
burned from twenty to thirty cords a day. 
Cottonwood was plentiful and, therefore, was 
the principal fuel even if its burning qualities 
were not as good as those of other wood. The 
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The iron horse could not have sped across the plains had it not been for its breathing counterpart. 
This Union Pacific construction in 1868 in Dakota that was later Wyoming. 


first steamboats would stop and tear down 
vacant trading posts and buildings for burn- 
ing. Later the crews would cut trees, but as 
time saw an increase in the number of steam- 
boats in operation professional “woodhawks”’ 
appeared along the river near wooded stands. 

The woodhawk’s life was lonely and 
dangerous. In summer he provided wood for 
sale to steamboats; in the winter he would 
hunt for furs. More than once a steamboat 
found the woodhawk killed by the Indians in 
the woodyard. At times the Indians became 
woodhawks. Many times the steamboats would 
gather driftwood for fuel if nothing else was 
available. 

It is claimed that one steamboat was 
unable to tie up to the shore when it made 
one particular stop for wood. The pilot there- 
fore kept the boat against the shore by steam 
power while the wood was brought on deck. 
After the crew had the supply on deck, it 
was discovered the boilers had burned as 
much wood for the steam during that time 


as had been taken from shore. 
The fur trade began to suffer and the 


need for steamboats decreased when the beaver 


hat went out of fashion. The Indians were 
hurt by the smallpox epidemic in 1837. This 
fact, general Indian restlessness and the Civil 
War also reduced the fur trade. Then gold 
was found in the present state of Montana 
in 1856, 1862, 1863, and later in the Black 
Hills. The great number of men and the 
quantities of freight bound for the gold fields 
led to a revival of the steamboat on the Mis- 
souri River. 

Fort Benton became an important ter- 
minal in the transportation line to the gold 
fields because it was within a few hundred 
miles of the rich ore deposits. “The year of 
1865 alone records 6,000 tons of merchandise 
plus twenty quartz mills and 1,000 passengers 
shipped to Benton. Forty steamboats carry- 
ing over 12,000 tons of freight up river passed 
Sioux City before June 1 in 1867. The re- 
turn trips found the boats carrying passengers 
and gold. One boat, the Luella, in 1866 re- 
turned with $1,250,000 in gold dust. At this 
time the freight charges between St. Louis 
and Fort Benton were twelve cents a pound. 
Cabin passengers were charged $300 apiece. 
Several boats were paid for by one season’s 
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profits. One, the Peter Balen, in 1866 realized 
the profit of $65,000. 

As already noted, the gold discoveries in 
Montana and later in the Black Hills re- 
newed the steamboat transportation on the 
Missouri River for a short period. —The army 
made use of supply boats in its military cam- 
paigns against the Sioux and Nez Perce In- 
dians in the 1870’s. But this was the last 
upsurge before the surrender to the railroads. 
During this time the railroads were extending 
further west each decade and soon proved too 
great a competitor for the steamboats. 


The coming of railroads brought several 
changes to the midwest region. Besides 
binding the country together, the railroads 
enlarged the markets of the manufacturers 
and the farmers. “They also gave the people 
more dependable freight service, usually at an 
appreciably reduced rate. In addition to these 
advantages, the railroads made possible a more 
rapid development of frontier stockades into 
settled communities. This prompted not only 
a rapid increase in population but also pro- 
moted the establishment of institutions such as 
churches, schools and stable governments 
which were often lacking or limited on the 
frontier. 


The importance of the railroads was re- 
alized, and the pioneers went to great lengths 
to secure this service. At times the companies 
preceded the settlers and then encouraged the 
settlement along the lines of the firm. Often 
bonds were voted to give these companies fi- 
nancial assistance, and thus assure construction. 
The lack of a railroad retarded the growth of 
a community and at times would change the 
distribution of population in a given area. 


Although the need for and the desirabil- 
ity of railroads were evident throughout the 
frontier, there was, at times, much friction 
between the railroads and the settlers. At first 
this was apt to take the form of disagreement 
‘on the amount of financial assistance granted 
_the company to assure the construction of the 
line. This was especially true after Congress 
restricted the grant of land for the induce- 
ment of railroad building. Usually those 
further away from the proposed railroads 
were most vehement in their objection to the 
bond issues. Likewise, settlements which were 
to be by-passed were against any assistance. 
After the completion of the railroads, friction 
over railroad taxes and the charging of exces- 
sive rates became common. In spite of these 
problems, the lines played a vital role not 


A link between the East River and the West River Country —a ferry. This company at Fort 
Pierre operated long after the coming of the railroad. 


Railroads could not rely on the ferries at the river. The first bridge spanned the Missouri at 
Chamberlain in 1905. Similar crossings at Pierre and Mobridge soon followed. 


only in Dakota Territory but throughout the 
prairie frontier after the Civil War. 

The development of railroad transporta- 
tion in Dakota Territory was but a segment 
of the railroad building in the Middle West. 
In Dakota Territory, the railroads met a need 
in transportation which the steamboats on the 
Missouri River could not fill. For a short 
time after the introduction of the railroads the 
Missouri River remained important in the 
north-south transportation. “The railroads 
through the plains region spread basically in 
an east-west pattern, and the north-south was 
never developed to the same extent. 

Physical construction of the railroad was 
probably fraught with more danger and hard- 
ship than almost any other venture under- 
taken during Territorial times. The first step 
was a survey of the route. Surveying parties 
numbering about twenty men set out by wagon 
train, prepared to live off the land while they 
marked out eight to twelve miles of the line 
per day. In mountainous areas, such as the 
segment of Dakota Territory which was later 
to become Wyoming, not more than a mile 
could be covered each day. 

Assaulting Indians, resentful of the in- 


trusion into their hunting lands, were a con- 
stant threat in the sixties, and often the party 
had a military escort for protection. Even 
if not actually bent on scalping the surveyors, 
the Indians disrupted efforts by pulling the 
survey stakes. 

Grading contracts were let by politicians 
to private firms. The graders lived in tent 
camps and dugouts, and under uncomfortable 
circumstances much as the surveyors. Their 
equipment consisted of plows and_ scrapers 
pulled by horse teams, followed by men with 
shovels and wheelbarrows. Rocks blocking 
progress were dislodged with hand drills, 
black powder, and, occasionally, nitroglycerine. 
‘Three or four miles was the daily working 
distance of graders. 

Bridge erectors often built sod houses 
in their camps which were several miles ahead 
of the track gangs. In the building of cul- 
verts and bridges they made good use of the 
rocks extricated by the graders. More men 
were kept busy supplying railroad construction 
camps with provisions and material than were 
employed in the actual building work. Be- 
hind these were hundreds more in lumber 
camps and brick kilns. 
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Everett Dick says in Vanguards of the 


Frontier that “...a hundred and fifty [miles] 
above Omaha the banks of the Missouri 
were being depleted of timber by hundreds of 
men in tie-camps preparing the 2,640 cross- 
ties needed for each mile of the line. Since 
hardwood was so scarce, it was determined to 
use cottonwood ties for the most part.... To 
obtain hardwood ties a large part of the oak 
and walnut trees of the Missouri valley were 
sacrificed.” 

‘Track-layers were able to advance a mile 
or more a day and lived in long sleeping cars 
which “moved westward day by day, follow- 
ing across the Plains the still iron serpent they 
created.” ent camps also served these crews. 
“The track-layers rolled out of bed early on 
a boarding train and got on the job 
promptly placing ties on the grade, carrying 
rails and spiking them down. ... Work ceased 
about five o'clock. . . . Thus the workman 
spent his waking hours—hard work and long 
hours—and for a reward received $2.50 a day 
which was considered superlative wages for a 
common laborer.” 

A revolution in track-laying came with 
the system of General Jack S. Casement. The 
system was “reduced to a science .. . [and] 
was founded on having each car of rails loaded 

. with a certain number of rails and the 
exact number of chairs and spikes required to 
lay them. . . . When the train arrived, the 
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The rope ferry conveyed rigs 
across the narrower rivers. This 

* is an 1871 crossing of the Red 
River of the North. There were 
similar transports across the Big 
Sioux River. 
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boarding cars were pushed as far as possible 
toward the end of the track and a carload of 
rails unloaded behind them. . . . Behind the 
car followed a man dropping chairs and spikes. 
Others followed tamping the earth under the 
ties, and last came the bolters. The moment 
one rail car was empty it was tipped off to 
one side when a second was drawn up to the 
end of the track. . . . Forty carloads of rails 
were required for every mile.” The new sys- 
tem allowed an average of two miles of track 
to be layed each day. 

Mountainous. regions required the build- 
ing of intricate trestles and Annie D. Tallent 
wrote of those near Deadwood “perhaps no 
more wonderful feat of engineering skill was 
ever accomplished.” 

Prior to the actual construction of rail- 
roads in Dakota Territory there was much 
activity in attempting to acquire this form of 
transportation. ‘The first Dakota Territorial 
legislature granted a charter in 1862 to the 
Missouri and Niobrara Valley Railroad Com- 
pany. The objective of the company was to 
extend a line from the Union Pacific at Du- 
buque, Iowa, through Yankton and on into 
the Niobrara valley. With the exception of 
one, all of the legislators were members of 
the railroad corporation. From that time on 
politics and railroads were interwoven through 
the Territorial days. 


When the railroad reached Sioux City, 


Iowa, the Dakota settlers along the Missouri 
River desired to have a line extended to Yank- 
ton. Such an extension would not be of benefit 
to the merchants in Sioux City and they op- 
posed the action. This in turn led Yankton 
enthusiasts to propose a railroad which would 
extend from LeMars, Iowa, to Yankton. This 
proposition was even less desirable to Sioux 
City merchants, therefore, they consented to 
the Sioux City-Yankton line. During the con- 
troversy, the residents of Vermillion and Elk 
Point declared they would not support a line 
‘which did not extend from Sioux City 
through their communities to Yankton. 

The first railroad in Dakota Territory 
was built by the Chicago and Northwestern 
through its Winona and St. Peter division. 
The company had received a land grant which 
extended into the vicinity of Lake Kampeska 
and pushed construction even though there 
were very few settlers in the area. The rails 
were laid to Gary in 1872 and extended to 
Lake Kampeska the following year. ‘This 
branch operation was then’ suspended until 
1878 when travel was resumed after some 
repairs were made. 

The Dakota Southern Railway Company 
was organized mainly through the efforts of 
interested businessmen of Yankton. It was 
chartered by the Territorial Legislature in 
January, 1867, and went into operation in 
the early part of 1873. By that time the mood 
of Congress on supporting the building of rail- 
roads had changed and therefore it was neces- 
sary for the people themselves to assist in the 
financing of the construction. Support was 
far from unanimous. 

In Yankton County the further away 
from the town, the greater was the opposition 
to the bond issue. In spite of the objections, 
Yankton County voted $200,000 in twenty- 
year bonds. Elk Point township voted $15,000 
and Elk Point $5,000 in bonds. Clay County 
failed to support the proposed bond issue but 
Vermillion businessmen raised $4,000 for the 
erection of a depot. 

The panic of 1873 ended the railroad ex- 
pansion, and development was not renewed 
until about 1878. Improved economic condi- 
tions once more prompted railroad building, 
and this in turn was one of the main contrib- 


utors to the Great Dakota Boom from 1878 
until 1887. The Dakota Southern was ex- 
tended up the Big Sioux River and reached 
Sioux Falls in 1879. 


During this period the president of the 
Chicago and Northwestern Railroad, Marvin 
Hughitt, saw the value of extending railroads 
as a means of attracting settlers into Dakota 
Territory. The newcomers would not only 
use the railroads to enter the region, but 
would also settle along the line and thereby 
support the companies. Prior to this time, the 
extension of tracks into such areas was ac- 
complished primarily to hold grants of gov- 
ernment land. 


The building of lines by the Dakota 
Central division was carried to Pierre in 
1879-80. The number of settlers that moved 
into Dakota Territory verified Hughitt’s be- 
lief that settlements would follow the comple- 
tion of the railroads. The Chicago and North- 
western then made plans to develop other 
lines in the eastern half of Dakota Territory. 
Soon other railroad companies came into the 
rezion. The main rival to the Chicago and 
Northwestern was the Chicago, Milwaukee 
and St. Paul Railroad. The latter company 
ran its line at this time parallel to the North- 
western and through Canton. 


Although the Missouri River was reached 
by both the Northwestern and Milwaukee in 
1880, the Indian reservations at that time 
prevented the extension to the Black Hills. 
In 1886 the Chicago and Northwestern 
reached Rapid City by the way of Nebraska. 
About 1905 the railroads began to extend 
west to the Black Hills and across northern 


South Dakota. 
The Northern Pacific Railroad reached 


Bismarck in 1873. This company encouraged 
settlement on its own land and played an im- 
portant part in the increase of the population 
in that part of the Territory. This railroad 
as well as the others ran mainly east-west. 
The lack of satisfactory north-south transpor- 
tation was one of the contributing factors to 
the demand fora change in the location of 
the Territory capital. Later the movement 
to split the Territory into two parts was car- 
ried to a successful conclusion. 
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The Capital Is A Rivertown! 


by Sister M. Claudia Duratschek, O.S.B. 


66 


.it is no idle fancy which pictures the towns and cities 


which are soon to cover and enrich our hills and valleys and riversides.” 


The potentialities for a town site were 
so evident that two rival land companies had 
their eyes on the spot occupied by Struck-by- 
the-Ree and his. Yankton Indians. While the 
Upper Missouri Land Company was zealously 
negotiating a treaty of cession from the Yank- 
ton Sioux in February of 1858, a party led 
by C. J. Holman came up from Sioux City 
on the Nebraska side of the Missouri River 
to a point directly opposite of what was to 
become the city of Yankton. After some re- 
connoitering, these men crossed over to the 
Dakota side on March 20, 1858, and set up 
camp. This encampment was the first white 
settlement on the townsite of Yankton but its 
existence was short-lived. Not being licensed 
traders, the Sioux Citians were considered as 
trespassers and were consequently ordered 
off by the Indians. Nevertheless, the log 
house, begun by the Sioux Citians, was fur- 
tively completed and is now considered to be 
the first improvement in the city of Yankton. 
It was located on the land taken by Charles F. 
Picotte as his treaty grant — land intended by 
him for future city lots. 

While the Holman party was still on the 
Yankton site, George D. Fiske, an employee 
of the Frost-Todd Company and a licensed 
trader, pitched his tent at the foot of what 
became known as Walnut Street in the future 


city of Yankton. Having __licensed-trader 
privileges, Fiske was entitled to remain, 
whereas the Holman group was forced to 
await the opening of the reservation. In July 
of the same year, Fiske built a two-room log 
house on the river bank east of Walnut Street 
and began trading with the Yankton Sioux. 
To George D. Fiske, therefore, goes the dis- 
tinction of being the first permanent resident 
of Yankton. 

No time was lost. In anticipation of the 
demand for city lots by incoming settlers, 
George M. Ryall of Sioux City had been en- 
gaged already in June to survey the treaty 
grants of Charles F. Picotte and of Frost- 
Todd Company. The land speculators had 
every reason for their sanguine expectations. 
Located on an easy slope to the river, the 
natural highway to the upriver regions, the 
Yankton site promised to be the logical place 
for a city. Apparently the only need was an 
excellent steamboat landing to court the steam- 
boats plying between St. Louis and the Mis- 
sourl posts. 

With the removal of the Indians and 
the opening of the area to settlement, hand- 
some profits from land sales and trade were 
anticipated by the first-comers on the scene. 
Already a concourse of landseekers had been 
collecting on the Nebraska side of the Mis- 


Election day, 1868, brought these Yankton citizens to the Territorial Capitol to cast their ballots. 
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sourl opposite the Yankton site, impatiently 
waiting word of the Senate’s ratification of 
the treaty of cession. Finally, on July 19, 1859, 
the formal opening of the Yankton reserve was 
announced, 

To the disappointment of Picotte and 
Fiske, the anticipated rush of settlers turned 
out to be a mere trickle in comparison to past 
land opening rushes in Montana and other 
western regions; and the situation remained 
until 1874 and later when the influx of gold 
seekers brought new hope. But, in 1861, Fiske 
and ‘Todd did have the satisfaction of seeing 
Yankton chosen as the Territorial capital. 

Contrary to expectation the ingress of 
officials serving the Dakota Territorial gov- 
ernment again was not immediately realized. 
Not until they were compelled to do so under 
order of the Comptroller of the United States 
in 1863, did the majority of officials remain 
in Yankton beyond the time of the legislature’s 
session. At its close, they left speedily. They 
found little attraction in the frontier capital 
situated in a wind-swept and almost treeless 
plain. The small collection of log shanties 
with sod roofs was uninspiring. The officials 
soon tired of the catfish and molasses fare 
served in the city’s only hotel. 

Records indicate that on Christmas Day 
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This chalkstone structure on the 
riverbank (now located beneath 
the bridge) housed the first busi- 
ness in Yankton—the Bramble- 
Miner Store. Within ten years 
the wholesale jobbers had moved 
to a two-story building. Downer 
T. Bramble was also Yankton’s 
first postmaster. William Miner 
was his partner. During the Cen- 
tennial year Bramble’s son, Frank 
Bramble of Watertown, visited 
the landmark and is shown at its 
door. 


of 1859 the adult population of Yankton 
numbered twenty-one men and one woman, 
Mrs. H. C. Ash. One man had come from 
Canada, one from Germany. The remainder 
of the group had come from various eastern 
states. With the outbreak of the Civil War 
and Indian uprising in Minnesota, interest 
in western lands continued to flag. The In- 
dian scare depopulated southeastern Dakota 
except for Yankton where a stockade gave 
shelter to the terrified settlers until peace was 
restored. 

Yankton’s first settlers were unique in 
one respect. They were intellectually superior 
to the average frontiersmen. Some who had 
come as land agents and government officials 
remained as settlers. “They were educated and 
industrious men usually of strong moral and 
religious character. As young men they had 
known the educational advantages of the 
eastern states and, when emigrating, brought 
with them “their cultivated minds, their small 
wealth, their strong arms, and their inde- 
fatigable energies.” A listing compiled by 
James S. Foster in 1870 included as citizens of 
the frontier village nineteen lawyers, nine doc- 
tors, one dentist, and five land agents in ad- 
dition to the government personnel and _ busi- 
nessmen. 


But these early settlers were “tried by 
fire.” Survivors of the disheartening drought 
and grasshopper ravages of the 1860's, how- 
ever, Saw prosperity rounding the corner in the 
1870's. Plentiful rains brought bountiful crops 
for which there was a ready demand from 
military posts and Indian agencies. The set- 
tlers began again to feel hard cash in their 
pockets. No longer were they isolated from 
the rest of the world. From 1870 onwards 
telegraph connected them with the people 
“back home.” By 1872 eight stage coach lines 
-— three of them daily — joined Yankton 
with Sioux City and the east-bound railroads. 

But the coming of the railroad to Yank- 
ton in 1873 and the discovery of gold in the 
Black Hills the following year gave Yankton 
its biggest boost. As a railroad terminal on the 
Missouri River, the town became the dis- 
tributing center for government goods bound 
upriver to military posts and Indian agencies. 
In March of the railroad’s first year of opera- 
tion, 218 teams in town were receiving freight 
from the Dakota Southern Railroad. This year 
1877. was the peak of overland operations 
which centered at Yankton. Then the streets 
of the city were filled with a motley crowd in 
which picturesque halfbreeds, the blanketed 
Indian and the tough bullwhacker mingled 
good-naturedly while fifty or more wagons 


were loaded with freighting supplies to the 
Hills. To accommodate the large number of 
passengers, double-deck Concord coaches were 
employed from now on over the Black Hills 
routes. 

Immigrants, too, came to Yankton on the 
railroad: German-Russians, Scandinavians and 
Bohemians. Although in quest of more fertile 
acres, the transients provided the Yankton 
merchants with good business as they secured 
necessary equipment and provisions. 

Yankton business wisely prepared to 
profit from the rush of the gold seekers. By 
1877 sixteen shipways had been built to handle 
the increased river traffic. Just prior to the 
opening of the navigation season, Yankton was 
bustling with sailors, prospectors,  bull- 
wackers, and “greenhorns’” from the east. 
Over-eager to lay in a stock of provisions 
hundreds of these men jostled with one another 
on the streets. The city’s four hotels were 
crowded to capacity while the overflow 
camped on both sides of Walnut Street for a 
half mile or more. Many of them made use of 
the last opportunity to relay a message home 
via telegraph. 

Bramble and Miner and other wholesale 
firms did astounding business for a frontier 
town. In 1876 their jobbing business in min- 
ing supplies amounted alone to $150,000, ex- 


The Ash Hotel was the social center in Yankton and a headquarters for travelers who came by 
steamboat and stage. 


clusive of their wholesale grocery business. The 
extent of trade centering at Yankton war- 
ranted a second railroad. The North West 
Company of Sioux City, therefore, connected 
with Yankton in May of 1873. 

Building materials were the first chief 
requirements of settlers. As a consequence, 
the first industries that sprang up in Yankton 
were designed to fill that need. A crude lum- 
ber mill was set up early as 1860 in the 
heavily-timbered James River region. ‘This 
was Yankton’s first industry. The second in- 
dustry utilized limestone, the region’s most 
valuable natural resource, in furnishing coarse 
plaster and building blocks. The most preten- 
tious early buildings were constructed of sawed 
chalkstone. And a brewery set up in 1866 did 
so thriving a business that another was built 
four years later. 

The production of wheat called into exist- 
ence another industry, the Excelsior Mills, 
which became the chief source of flour for 
supplying contracts to Indian agencies. A 


group of German-Russians erected a wind- 
powered grist mill in 1876. The pork packing 
plant, in operation in 1878, supplied bacon, 
hams, and sausages. 

Major repairs required for steamboats 
and railroads were cared for from 1872 on by 
Campbell Brothers’ foundry. 

Yankton’s best year for business expan- 
sion was 1871 when thirty-two new businesses 
were added to the existing forty-one. From 
that date on, however, the growth was slower 


Yankton’s first church was erected 
in the corner of Third and Wal- 
nut in 1868 by the Episcopalians. 
Rev. Melancthon Hoyt directed 
work of the church in the Yankton 
area beginning in 1862. 


but steady. Another business which prospered 
in the 1870’s much to the regret of the better 
elements on the city, was the liquor traffic. In 
1878 there were over thirty saloons ready to 
exploit man’s weakness. Fred Schouber started 
a more desirable concession in 1869 when he 
opened an ice cream parlor and added the 
bottling of soft drinks to his business. 

After 1873 Yankton developed a grain 
market of some importance. Records show that 
in 1875 over 30,000 bushels of grain were 
shipped out by local dealers. In the peak 
season of 1878 the Dakota Southern Railroad 
was loading out ten carloads of grain a day 
for shipment to eastern terminals. 

After 1871 business men had begun to re- 
place their log or frame buildings with more 
pretentious ones of chalkstone or brick. In- 
creased business demanded banking facilities 
and so the First National Bank was chartered 
and began operations in 1873. A Chamber of 
Commerce had been organized three years 
before but during these early years it lacked 
vigor. 


Newcomers to Yankton during the first 
decade of its existence were amazed at the 
absence of city government in such a thriving 
community. The presence of the Territorial 
regime and a staff of county officials seemed 
to obviate another political administration. 
The absence of a local government, however, 
left the community without any uniformity 
in streets and sidewalks. Within a stretch of 
a block, one might encounter several levels of 
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Yankton pioneers gathered at the Golden Anniversary of Dakota Territory. Standing are 
George W. Kingsbury, who was an editor of the first newspaper, and C. J. Holman, one of the 
first residents. Seated are H. T. Bailey, who accompanied the first immigrant party; J. H. Shober, 
president of the first Territorial Council; William Jayne, first Territorial Governor, and J. R. 
Hanson, chief clerk of the first Territorial House of Representatives. 


boardwalks or even none at all. Finally, in 
1869, the citizens petitioned the Territorial 
legislature for a charter of incorporation and 
a city government was constituted on April 
5, 1869. According to Foster, Yankton had 
a population of about 1,500 at that time. 
Some overdue improvements, it was hoped, 
would now be made. One of these improve- 
ments concerned protection against fire. The 
bucket brigade, however, remained the chief 
protection against fire losses until 1876 when 
the city purchased a hook and ladder truck and 
organized the Yankton Hook and Ladder 
Company, No. 1, on February 29 of the same 
year. No further provisicn was made until 1880 
when the city council chartered the Artesian 
Well and Mining Company. A stipulation in 
the charter required the company to install 
fire hydrants in the business districts. Up to 
1880 the water used in the city was hauled in 
barrels from the Missouri River, at first by 


the individual householders and, after 1866, 
by a delivery service at a stipulated price. 

Yankton’s first Board of Health was 
installed in 1872, but its function consisted 
only of reporting the presence of contagious 
disease in order that other citizens might take 
measures for their own protection. 

Yankton differed from other frontier 
towns in that it was not hastily built during 
a mining excitement, but instead was developed 
by a class of homeseekers who came with 
money. As previously stated, the majority of 
the pioneers were educated with a background 
of Eastern culture. At one time ninety col- 
lege graduates were numbered among its in- 
habitants. No wonder then that Mrs. S. W. 
Ingham voiced her impression of the Yankton 


people of the 1870’s thus: 
The tone and refinement and culture 
pervading its (Yankton’s) society, might at 
first incline a traveler from the east to sup- 
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pose he had been traveling in a circuit which 
had brought him to the point from which he 
started, rather than in the wilds of a terri- 
tory. 
The moral and religious welfare of the com- 
munity was the concern of its first leaders. 
The Catholic French-Canadian — half-breeds 
had profited intermittently from the ministra- 
tions of early missionaries who relied on the 
boats of fur companies for their transportation 
up the Missouri River. These companies 
stopped off to trade with the Yankton Indians. 
Beginning in 1839 the Jesuit missionaries Peter 
John De Smet, Christian Hoecken, and others 
had contacted Indians and half-breeds on the 
Yankton site. Chief Struck-by-the-Ree was a 
great admirer of De Smet and was baptized 


by him on July 6, 1866, at Greenwood. 


After the founding of Yankton, its people 
were visited occasionally by both Protestant 
and Catholic clergymen who came from Sioux 
City or across the river from Nebraska. The 
Reverend Melancthon Hoyt, a Protestant 
Episcopal clergyman, was the first churchman 
to take up permanent residence in the city in 
1862. Under his leadership the first church 
of his denomination was organized and in 
1868 a church building was erected. 

The first Congregational church at Yank- 
ton was started by the Reverend E. W. Cook 
in March of 1868 and that same year Joseph 
Ward began his long and fruitful career at 
Yankton by preaching on November 8 in the 
lower room of the Territorial House of Rep- 
resentatives. At the time all Dakota was to be 


Yankton's early educational history was dominated by private schools and church groups. Yank- 
ton's first public high school, below, was originally Dakota Hall, operated by the Episcopalians 


as a preparatory school, 


On a hill west of Yankton that was to become known as Mount Marty, Bishop Martin Marty 
in 1580 erected his official residence (left) and Sacred Heart Academy. 


his parish. After J. B. S. Todd had donated 
two lots to the church, the women of the con- 
gregation raised $1,000 within a year toward 
the erection of a church building. 

Charles F. Picotte was a Catholic who 
had his children baptized by Father DeSmet 
on the latter’s visit to Yankton in 1864. 
Fathers Treacy, Lechleitner, and Daxacher 
from Nebraska settlements and Father Bou- 
cher from Jefferson, Dakota, offered Mass in 
the homes of the Catholics in Yankton until 
Bishop Grace of St. Paul appointed Father 
Valentine Sommereisen to the church in Yank- 
ton. Of the 2,500 inhabitants of the city 
Catholics were in the minority and for the 
most part poor people. The pastor personally 
borrowed money in order to build a residence 


in his personal title. “he second story of the 
building he set aside for church services. 
Father Sommereisen traveled widely over 
Dakota looking after his scattered flock. As a 
consequence, he was often absent from Yank- 
ton for weeks at a time. Misunderstanding 
and lack of support caused him to leave after 
serving the church from 1871 to 1876. When 


Bishop John Ireland of St. Paul came to 
Inspect matters at Yankton, he confirmed a 
class and arranged with the parishioners for 
the erection of a church edifice on the corner 
of Fifth and Capital Streets. In October of 
1881 Yankton Catholics received a full-time 
pastor, Father George Willard. The previous 
year Bishop Martin Marty, O.S.B., newly 
appointed Vicar Apostolic for Dakota Terri- 
tory, had selected Yankton as his official resi- 
dence. The brick building erected for him 
in the vicinity of Sacred Heart Academy is 
still in use as the chaplain’s residence at Mount 
Marty. 

Dakota Methodism began with the ap- 
pointment of Reverend S. W. Ingham to the 
“land of Dakota.’’ He preached the first 
Methodist sermon in Yankton on October 21, 
1860, to a congregation of two women and 
five men. Five years later the First Meth- 
odist Episcopal Society was organized at Yank- 
ton and in 1872 a church building was erected 
during the pastorate of the Reverend J. T. 
Walker. 


Lutherans at Yankton were served from 
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Centerville. In 1882 the Reverend G. Rumsch 
organized St. John’s Lutheran Church. In 
addition to the aforementioned churches there 
were other organizations which did not have 
church buildings. The number is variously 
stated from eleven and upwards. It is known 
that Baptists conducted baptismal services 
along the James River in the 1870's. 

Writing of Yankton Mrs. Joseph Ward 
remarked that “it had a reputation of being 
one of the worst of river towns, with all that 


.’ But she added, “On 


the name implies. 


Lower Yankton during the 
flood of 1881. Bramble and 
Miner’s later warehouse 1s 
shown at left. Rooftop su- 
perintendents watched the 
water go down. 
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Still a Yankton drug store 
in the Centennial year, 1s 
this structure. Mills and 
Purdy sold books, stationery, 
groceries, drugs and oils here 
in 1870. 


the other hand, society was of the very best 
at Yankton. Of course, being the capital of 
the Territory, it was the residence of the re- 
fined and cultivated families of the United 
States officials.” 

It follows that such families would be 
extremely concerned about the education of 
their children. Although everyone agreed that 
education was a public responsibility, nothing 
could be arranged before a city government 
had been erected. By that time the city was 
ten years old. In the meantime private in- 


Turner Hall, shown here in 1881, was the scene of many outstanding social events and conven- 
tions in the pioneer capital. 


dividuals took the initiative, and women began 
to hold classes in their own homes for four or 
more children, charging three dollars for a 
term of twelve weeks. This is what James S. 
Foster found when he arrived in Yankton in 
1864. He immediately began to agitate for a 
public school. Enterprising ladies secured 
funds by putting on social events, and some 
men raised additional money by circulating a 
subscription list for the purpose of erecting a 
school building on Fourth and Walnut Streets. 
In 1875 the two-room building was turned 
over to the board of education of Yankton. 

In 1865 the Reverend Melancthon 
Hoyt set out to establish a college prepara- 
tory school through means solicited from the 
General Convention of the Episcopal Church 
and from donations from eastern friends. The 
school was named Dakota Hall and opened on 
October 19, 1868, to five classes of students, 
ranging from upper-grade-school level to stu- 
dents studying Greek, Latin, French, astron- 
omy, chemistry, geology, and philosophy. Tui- 
tion charges ranged from five to ten dollars 
for a twelve-week period. The following year 
a program of night classes was also initiated 
for the benefit of older persons. 


Although Dakota Hall offered an impres- 
sive array of subjects, it had facilities only for 
the accommodation of a small number of 
students. In order to afford opportunities to 
others, Joseph Ward, the Congregational min- 
ister, began to hold classes in the rear of 
Judge Ara Bartlett’s office at the corner of 
Second and Cedar Streets. At once seventeen 
students enrolled and more wanted to come. 
Larger quarters were imperative. In 1872, 
therefore, Reverend Ward organized Yankton 
Academy and a permanent building was erec- 
ted the following year on Sixth and Walnut 
Streets. Nathan Ford was the first principal 
and the enrollment jumped to 103. After years 
of usefulness the building was given over to 
public control and transformed into the Yank- 
ton Public High School. 

In 1878 Bishop Marty of the Catholic 
Church was able to interest the Sisters of 
Mercy of Omaha in opening an academy for 
Indian and white girls. On their arrival in the 
city on August 18 of that year, the seven nuns 
leased the residence of Judge Gideon Moody, 
on the corner of Linn and Fifth Streets, and 
began classes. Sacred Heart Academy, a three- 
story brick structure at the west end of town, 
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Third Street in Yankton in 1876—the main thoroughfare in territorial times, this street witnes- 
g 


sed many parades, more commerce. 


was ready for occupancy by June of 1880. 
The building is still used as part of the edu- 
cational plant on Mount Marty. 

As a city of some 3,000 inhabitants Yankton 
now had a public school system and three 
church-sponsored academies. Reverend Ward 
had been the driving force behind most of these 
educational improvements and had been in- 
strumental in the framing of the law passed 
by the Territorial legislature establishing a 
satisfactory system of public schools for the 
Territory. His efforts were crowned with the 
establishment of Yankton College in 1881. He 
had persistently urged that an institution of 
collegiate grade was essential to Dakota. He 
was able to convince the General Association 
of the Congregational Churches to sponsor 
such an institution and the city of Yankton 
secured its location by subscribing $11,000 to 
the cause. In order to raise the remainder of 
the required $25,000, Reverend Ward went 
on a collecting tour in the East. Because the 
college building was not ready for the opening 
of the fall term in 1883, the first session of 
Yankton College was held in the Congre- 
gational Church with five students present. 
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Before the close of that first year the enroll- 
ment reached forty-one. The Board of Trus- 
tees now offered the presidency of the college 
to Dr. Ward and he began his long tenure 
under the motto of the college: “Christ for 
the World.” 

Years later Bishop Hugh L. Burleson, of 
the Episcopal Church, clarified the status of 
these private schools in the scheme of Amer- 
ican education in these words: 


And here I may add a word about the 
general policy of our church schools. Never 
for a moment have we thought of establish- 
ing them or carrying them on as rivals to the 
public school system of education. They are 
helpers in a common cause, able to con- 
tribute a peculiar service, impossible for our 
public schools; and it is my conviction that, 
rightly understood and rightly administered, 
they will never be out of date; for they add 
to the other advantages of education that 
which the state cannot contribute — the in- 
fluence of the Christian home. 


Yankton was now provided with excellent 
educational facilities from primary grades 
through college. What it lacked was a hos- 
pital for the care of the sick. From the start 
the city had a good representation of the med- 


ical profession among its citizens, but facilities 
for institutional care of the ill were non- 
existent. On November 9, 1878, a meeting of 
Yankton people was called at the courthouse 
to take preliminary steps toward establishing 
a public hospital in the city. Several pastors 
of the Yankton churches were concerned over 
the lack of care for many “impecunious”’ sick 
in town. But Dr. Ward proposed that the 
contemplated hospital be independent of con- 
trol or management by any religious body. 
Although a hospital for the physically ill 
would not materialize until years later, Yank- 
ton was to have an institution for the mentally 
ill. “he number of the insane in the Territory 
had alarmingly increased since the gold rush 
in the Hills. The Territorial government had 
arranged with the state of Minnesota to ac- 
cept some of Dakota’s insane citizens. In 1878 
the number of patients under the care of St. 
Peter State Hospital had risen to twenty-two, 
and Governor William A. Howard was no- 
tified that no more patients from Dakota could 
be received; and, furthermore, that the Ter- 
ritory must arrange for the removal of its pa- 
tients by October of that year. The Governor 
succeeded in getting a short extension of time 
while he looked around for a location. There 
were two large unoccupied frame buildings at 
Yankton, erected to accommodate immigrants 


a few years previous. The Governor had these 
taken apart and transported to the school sec- 
tion, two miles north of Yankton, there to 
be reconstructed to serve as a hospital for the 
insane, 

The hospital was opened for the re- 
ception of patients on the eleventh of April, 
1879. Two years later the legislature issued 
$40,000 of Territorial bonds for the purpose 
of constructing a substantial building. 

One of the most frequently mentioned 
hardships of pioneering which the early settlers 
confided to their friends “back home” was that 
of loneliness and the absence of cultural op- 
portunities. However, the Yankton citizens 
were ingenious in providing themselves with 
amusement until the size of the town war- 
ranted the securing of outside talent. Dancing, 
debating societies, dramatic presentations and 
other group activities were created to fill 
leisure hours and satisfy the natural demand 
for companionship. Whenever a_ steamer 
docked for a couple of days, it furnished a 
crowd for a social party. A number of young 
ladies from the Nebraska settlements helped 
to even out the sexes for a dance on the deck 
of the steamer. There were always some on 
hand to furnish violin and flute music. 

Fourth of July celebrations were always 
gala affairs. Orations by talented local 


Excelsior Mills at the foot of Capital Street was a leading Yankton industry. 
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speakers in the morning, a parade and baseball 
game by the local “Coyotes” in the afternoon, 
and a ball in Stone’s Hall in the evening made 
the occasion a memorable one. 

In the 1870’s it became popular to en- 
tertain exclusive groups in honor of some 
famous personalities who passed through Yank- 
ton. Thus, P. P. Wintermute held a private 
reception in honor of General Philip Sheridan 
who was returning from an inspection of mili- 
tary posts up the Missouri. The brass band, 
organized a year previously, was at the levee to 
meet the general arriving on the steamer 
W ester and to parade him to his host’s house. 

Another occasion that caused considerable 
excitement in Yankton, April 9, 1873, was the 
arrival on the Dakota Southern of the Seventh 
Regiment of the United States Cavalry, com- 
manded by General George A. Custer. The 
soldiers encamped on the flat northwest of 
town 800 strong with about 700 horses and 
200 mules. The entire command was under 
canvas. The regiment had been in camp for 
about a week when a severe blizzard sud- 
denly struck, isolating the camp by huge snow- 
drifts during the fury of the 36-hour storm. 
Yankton citizens were concerned especially 


because of the presence of Mrs. Custer and 
other women and children, who were un- 
prepared for the severe cold. Men banded to- 
gether, braving the blinding storm, to bring 
the women and children to the nearest resi- 
dences and to provide food and blankets for 
the men. 

The Custer command remained in Yank- 
ton until May 12, during which time there 
was considerable entertaining among officers 
and the officials of the Territory, and citizens 
of note in Yankton’s Stone’s Hall tendered a 
reception to the entire regiment. Probably 
the Sangerbund, organized the previous year 
by German-speaking residents, provided musi- 
cal enjoyment. 

Other methods of whiling away long 
Winter evenings were spelling bees and 
tableaux; in the summer plumming excursions 
combined pleasure with utility, since wild 
plums and grapes were desirable additions to 
the somewhat monotonous diet on the fron- 
tier. Young men, however, preferred to match 
their wits in debate and organized the “Lit- 
erary and Debating Club of Yankton.” Meet- 
ing once a week, they eloquently debated all 
the weighty problems of the day. 


The most disastrous event in the history of Yankton was the flood of 1881 in which the Missouri 
rose over thirty feet, damaging or sinking eight steamboats. Over 900 people were left home- 
less. The below picture shows the first trip of the ferry following the rampage of water. 
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This Yankton home was built by Joseph Ward, first president of Yankton College, at 512 Mul- 
berry in 1873. The house is presently occupied by James Lloyd and his sister, Clara. 


Outside entertainers also found their way 
to this frontier town. The first “show,” an 
“unparalled stereocopic presentation,’ reached 
Yankton in February of 1867. Several cir- 
cuses with all their attractions set up their 
tents in the 1870's, while traveling troupes of 
dramatic actors, minstrel shows and comedians 
played in Yankton regularly after 1874. These 
and various concerts made their appearances 
in Stone’s Hall, the largest hall in town until 
1879, when a small opera house was con- 
structed to provide stage facilities. 

Citizens of Yankton were active also in 
securing speakers. “They delighted in the dis- 
cussion of controversial topics. In the 1870's 
a speech on woman’s rights was always cer- 
tain to bring out a crowd. Among the women 
speakers were Mathilda Fletcher, Mrs. C. W. 
Robinson and Susan B. Anthony. 

Newspapers occupied a place of peculiar 
interest among frontiersmen. From the first, 
Yankton promoted the establishment of news- 
papers. The Weekly Dakotian appeared in 
June of 1861. Other newspapers were often 
started during heated political campaigns and 
suspended after the elections. By the early 
1870’s Yanktonians were well informed on 
local and world affairs by at least three news- 
papers: the Union and Dakotaian, the Yank- 
ton Press, and the Dakota Herald. 


Yankton experienced one of its severest 
shocks when streams broke bounds in the great 
flood of 1881. Warm chinook winds hit Da- 
kota early. Melting snow sent huge volumes 
of water into the rising rivers. At Yankton 
the flood at its peak rose forty-one feet above 
the low water mark flooding the city as far as 
Fourth Street in the east and Third and 
Capital in the west. The village of Green 
Island, Nebraska, was swept away entirely. 
Help came at once to the disaster victims. 
Railroads brought supplies free of charge and 
various agencies contributed relief. 

Yankton began its history in 1858 having 
to its advantage an ideal location on a 
navigable river; it added to this natural ad- 
vantage a railroad which brought profitable 
business; it secured for itself the prestige of 
the Territorial capital; its citizens set up a 
high-quality educational system which attract- 
ed students from a wide area. By 1883, the 
river traffic had given way to railroads; other 
towns rivaled for her railroad business; and 
Yankton lost the capital to Bismarck, located 
in the northern part of the Territory. Were 
one to cite the unique advantage that the city 
has retained through all the vicissitudes of 
a developing frontier, it would undoubtedly 
be her splendid educational system and her 
genteel citizenry. 
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This Was Homesteading in Dakota 


by Joe Koller 


The honyocker, a distinctive type of 
grass roots American, is becoming extinct. 

Honyockers were the recipients of the 
biggest give-away promotion in history—the 
homesteading boom that developed Dakota’s 
raw Indian country into a progressive state. 
Honyockers were also dubbed squatters, nest- 
ers, sod-busters, and dry farmers. These set- 
tlers came from everywhere. Collectively, they 
differed in race, nationality, creed, politics, 
and language. Their common interest was to 
share in the dispersion of public domain of 
which Dakota was a part. 

These pioneers forsook the advantages 
of civilization to adopt frontier conditions. 
Land was their symbol of home and country, 
wealth and power. For some people home- 
steading was an escape from crowded city 
existence. To others the appeal was adven- 
«ure and independence. For all it was a golden 
opportunity to grab free land during the boom. 

Dakota was hinterland attached to Min- 
nesota. Map makers designated it a part of 
the Great American Desert. It was the home- 
land of the Sioux Nation and the summer 
range of buffalo herds. In 1861 President 
James Buchanan created Dakota ‘Territory, 
later to be divided into the states of North 
and South Dakota. 

Before the region became a territory its 
white occupants, mostly hunters, trappers, 
traders, voyageurs, and wood-cutters, made 
camp anywhere. The Missouri became a steam- 
boating freeway across the territory. “Trading 


“Every man should know... that 


there was one spot they could call home.” 


posts, army stockades, and river ports served 
as landings along its route. Settlers seeking 
isolation located far inland. Such squatters 
claimed land under the Preemption Act of 
1841. 

Preemption law gave a person a prior 
right to 160 acres of the public domain by lo- 
cating a home on it. The legislation stressed 
an eligibility of age, the building of a house 
on the claim, making proof of such require- 
ments before a United States Land Office 
registrar and receiver. The fee for such re- 
cording was fifty cents. The filer had to 
swear that he had never preempted before and 
did not own 320 acres of land in any state or 
territory. 

Preemption was abused in some areas of 
the West by land grabbers exploiting the free 
range in stock growing ventures. It caused 
trouble with Indian tribes and later with the 
homesteading influx. 

After Dakota became a territory Congress 
passed the Homestead Act on May 20, 1862. 
With the Civil War in progress the law had 
rewarding aspects to the Union soldier and 
sailor. It gave them a hope for the future. 

The Homestead Law became operative 
January 1, 1863. The act provided: (1) Any 
person or head of family, or who had reached 
the age of 21, and was a citizen of the United 
States or who had filed his declaration of in- 
tention to become such, and who had never 
borne arms against the United States govern- 
ment or given aid and comfort to its enemies 
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was allowed to file on 160 acres of land in 
certain specified areas, or for 80 acres on 
more favorable localities such as within a 
railroad grant. (2) For each 160 acres the 
homesteader was charged a fee of $18.00 of 
which $14.00 was to be paid at time of filing 
cen land and the balance at the making of 
prcof. (3) Persons had to be on land and 
start improving it within six months after 
date of filing and had to plow ten acres into 
crops and establish a residence. (4) The en- 
tryman had to make the homestead his resi- 
dence for five years from date of filing papers. 
He could make final proof on land and get a 
patented title to ownership any time after five 
years period but not later than seven-and-one- 
half years after filing date. This final proof- 
ing included evidence and sworn statement 
that homesteader had fulfilled all requirements 
stipulated by the land office. This done, and 
sworn to by two witnesses, the homesteader 
received a land patent. Such title was clear 
ownership to the claim. 

The requirements seemed simple routine 
on paper. To live up to the terms was not 
always an easy or pleasant experience. A com- 
mon remark by honyockers was: “The gov- 
ernment bets you 160 acres of land against 
$18.00 that you will starve to death before 
you live on it five years.” 

The honyockers followed the waterways 
into Dakota, making dusty, rutty, wheel trails 
up the Missouri valley. Over such routes 
came the white topped wagons that groaned 
under heavy loads. Sometimes two wagons 
were coupled together and drawn by multiple 
teams or yokes of oxen. Such wagons had 
high, water-tight boxes that were hooped and 
covered with canvas. [he wagons carried 
food, clothes, a little furniture, stove, plow, 
some tools, bedding, water cask, seed for a 
first planting, repair equipment, weapons, a 
few books, a crate of chickens and other es- 
sentials. Most families walked beside the 
wagons to lighten the load. Some settlers 
brought extra stock with them or had a milch 
cow in lead. The dream of better days on a 
farm of their own urged honyockers on. 

Only about 1,900 claims were filed in 
Dakota during the sixties. It reflected the 
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lingering caution with which newcomers ap- 
proached the Sioux frontier for beyond the 
Missouri lay the hostile west where Red 
Cloud’s warriors had forced abandonment of 
the Bozeman Trail and its forts. 

The white male population in 1860 was 
listed at about 2,500. “These people were 
mostly along the Missouri River, in forts and 
settlements and in the Pembina area. In the 
next decade the influx registered, for by 1870 
the count stood at approximately 14,000. 

The biggest concentration of settlers was 
in the extreme southeast corner of the country. 
This census gave Clay, Union, and Yankton 
Counties a population of 8,000, well over half 
of the Territory’s total white population. 
Pembina County (now in North Dakota) 
showed a nose count of over one thousand. 
Pembina was the Minnesota-Canada gateway. 

The Homesteading Law’s concession to 
Union veterans brought many of them to Da- 
kota. The law allowed time spent in the 
armed services to apply on a homesteader’s 
requirement of residence on the claim. Also 
a veteran of nine months service could file on 
160 acres of railroad grant belt whereas a 
non-veteran could file on no more than 80 
acres of such favored land. 

The right-of-way concession granted to 
railroads included free title to the company of 
every other section of land bordering their rail 
line across public domain. This grant land 
could be sold for townsite. The between sec- 
tions, retained by the government, were open 
to general homesteading. 

Daniel Freeman, a Union soldier on fur- 
lough, filed the first claim under the Home- 
stead Act. He registered his filing shortly 
after midnight of January 1, 1863, when the 
new law went into effect. This claim, near 
Beatrice, Nebraska, has since been preserved 
as Homestead National Monument. 

The first claim filed on in Dakota is 
credited to Mahlon Gore of Yankton. Gore’s 
recording took place a few minutes after F'ree- 
man’s entry in Nebraska. Gore’s land was 
later jumped by Henry H. Fisher and Gore 
lost possession of it. Gore’s entry is described 
as being part of Section 9 and Section 10, 
Township 92 North, Range 49 West. It is 


The Conrad Berg claim on 
Redwater Creek in Butte 
County was made about 
1879. The first shack was 
of logs, glassless, with dirt 
floor, stone fireplace and slab 
roof. Some years later this 
frame home was erected on 
the land. Note the potted 
flowers, the broom hanging 
on the wall. 
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located about ten miles northwest of Elk in 1873 to Sioux Falls. In 1870 land offices 
Point in Union County. were opened at Springfield and at Pembina. 
The Territory was unplatted. George D. 
Hill was designated Surveyor General of Da- 
kota in 1861. First surveys were done on 
contract by engineers from Iowa and Minne- 
sota. Lack of funds delayed this important 
work until after the war. By 1876 surveying 
had reached the region between the Big Sioux 
and James Rivers, and the east side of the 


The homesteader in Dakota to whom the 
United States issued its first title was Frank 
Verzani, Clay County, whose land bordered 
the Missouri River. Verzani filed on his 
claim at Vermillion January 1, 1863. He was 
the seventh person in Dakota ‘Territory to 
use his rights to a free homestead. 


With creation of Dakota Territory the Missouri valley in present Chamberlain area. 
first land district was designated. ‘This, the By the mid-eighties much of the East River 
Yankton District, extended in an east-west Country, now South Dakota, was surveyed, 
strip the full length of Dakota. Henry A. also regions bordering the Black Hills. In 
Kennerly was appointed registrar and Jesse 1892 rangelands between the White and Chey- 
Wherry receiver of the district. “The first enne Rivers were being platted. 
office was at Vermillion. This was transferred The Homestead Act did not bring a land 
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J. F. Lynch and Sime Fridy built frame claim shacks in White River during the early days, and 
then hauled them out to the homesteads of the area. 


rush to the new country. There was fear of 
Indians. The Minnesota uprising of 1862 had 
carried the war cry across eastern Dakota to 
the Missouri at Fort Pierre. There was good 
reason for frontier jitters. Also, the Civil 
War was still in progress. The General Land 
Office report for 1863 stated that only 12,000 
acres of public domain were filed on in Da- 
kota that year. 

When peace was restored to the nation 
concerted efforts were made to attract settlers. 
Dakota Territory had to compete with older- 
organized and better financed enterprises in 
Minnesota, Iowa, Nebraska, and Kansas. Of 
this spirited campaign an historian, Moses K. 
Armstrong, wrote from Yankton, Dakota 
Territory, under date of March 28, 1864: 
“All the little hungry newspapers along the 
line of the Fort Dodge and Marshalltown 
road are continually howling in the ears of 
immigrants the most pitiful lies concerning 
the ‘barren, desolate, God-forsaken lands of 
Dakota.’ The aim is to hold travelers in 
Iowa.” 

The honyocker was confident that the 
country would settle up, bringing towns, rail- 
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roads, industries, and a market for products. 
Land values would mount. Many agencies, 
government and private, were urging people 
to seek free lands in Dakota. “Be master of 
your destiny!’ was stressed. ‘Help make 
Dakota a great state!” 

Among early agencies to lure new citi- 
zens to Dakota were the Western Town Com- 
pany of Dubuque, Iowa, and the Dakota Land 
Company of St. Paul, Minnesota. 

Territorial governors of Dakota urged 
legislatures to provide funds for promotion 
campaigns. Pamphlets on the Territory were 
printed in German, English, and Norwegian 
and distributed in eastern cities. The Terri- 
tory officials sent boosters on lecture tours 
into the heavy populated states to acquaint peo- 
ple with the opportunities of Dakota. It took 
vigorous tactics to offset the wild stories about 
the resentful Sioux, the insect infestations, sun 
scorched deserts, and the unlivable freeze- 
downs that the competition favoring other 
areas harped on all the time. 

A pat slogan was: “Everyone is coming 
to Dakota to locate on free, rich land. Those 
who delay will find the best land filed on.” 


Colonizing organizations got into the busi- 
ness. In 1864 the Free Homestead Associa- 
tion was formed with its headquarters at 
Syracuse, New York. Its members were home- 
steading-minded but needed guidance. W. A. 
Burleigh, Yankton Indian agent, visited the 
association’s office and with good selling talk 
inspired close to one hundred families to come 
to Dakota in time to plant their first season’s 
crop. In 1866 Carl P. Meyer of Yankton 
visited Denmark and while there persuaded 
40 emigrants to make Dakota their destination. 


In 1871 James S. Foster, the Territory’s 
first immigration commissioner, spot-lighted 
wide interest in Dakota land by employing 
newspapers, literature, lecturers, and guide 
services to attract settlers, industries, and in- 
vestment capital. Boards of Immigration, 
after that, put exhibits of Dakota grown 
products on display at fairs in adjoining states. 
Such exhibits were proof of the soil’s fertility. 
The boards sent representatives to meet ships 
arriving at Canadian and American ports to 
urge newcomers to seek citizenship and free 
lands in Dakota. 

Homesteading was Dakota ‘Territory’s 
number one job. As the boom built up, town- 
site promoters, stage coach services, and rail- 
road companies added their powers of per- 
suasion to the cause. More settlers meant 


more business and the bigger volume increased 
profits. 

Every community had one or more land 
locators who hauled homeseekers over the 
countryside in a livery rig to point out lands 
still open for filing. The locator charged a 
fee for such service. His goal was to get the 
new prospect to register for a claim and collect 
his fee. The locator also speculated in lands 
and relinquishments. “The landman’s office 
was baited with pictures and samples of crop 
exhibits said to have been grown in the lo- 
cality. Some of the locators were high pres- 
sure salesmen. A settler’s later complaint and 
dissatisfaction brought no return of the fee. 
Sometimes the ground was covered with snow 
when the victim inspected it and, after he had 
filed papers, and the ground became bare he 
discovered his acreage was unsuited for field 
crops. A few months of effort and the claim 
was abandoned. 

As the flow of land-hungry pioneers 
swept into Dakota in chains of covered wag- 
ons it created new communities. New land 
offices, and land districts were established at 
Aberdeen, Huron, Watertown, and other 
Centers. 

To increase population along its lines the 
railroad companies inaugurated the homeseek- 
ers specials. hese trains headed up in Iowa, 


Henry Hayer used sod and tarpaper on his shack near Castle Rock in 1910. The inside was 
finished with wood. 


The woman was responsible for the garden on the claim. Amelia Harmon who homesteaded near 


Belle Fourche proudly displayed her produce. 


Illinois, and Minnesota and, featuring cut- 
rate fares, brought hundreds of people into 
South Dakota to see the free lands open to 
homesteading, talk to the people already here, 
and meet the glad-handing land locators ready 
and willing to help them pick out a claim. 
The enthused reception and the warm west- 
ern hospitality in these new towns convinced 
many a prospect that homesteading in South 
Dakota was the only life. 

Germans colonized near Sioux Falls, Bo- 
hemians in Yankton and Bon Homme Coun- 
ties, and Russian-Germans in “Turner and 
Hutchinson. he Emigration Society of Pe- 


A dog was used to power 
this washing-machine on a 
farm near Mitchell. 
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oria, Illinois, favored the Brule City area 
below Chamberlain. “—Two hundred members 
of a Mennonite sect from Indiana inspected 
Dakota and then decided to make it their 
home. Swiss-Germans added to Yankton 
County’s growing population. Danes selected 
sites around Swan Lake in Turner County. 
Ohio homeseekers settled in the Jim River 
valley. An army and navy colony put Rock- 
port, Hanson County, on the map. A Jewish 
settlement was attempted near Mitchell. And 
so it went, spreading over the East River area 
with feverish enthusiasm. These settlers were 
of various nationalities. “They had different 


This tin-covered frame house was probably the second home built on the claim. Note the churn 
at far right, the wooden rainbarrels, the wash tubs. And, every farm had at least one dog. 


religions, old country customs and languages. 
The schools became the melting pot that 
moulded new citizens for Dakota’s promising 
future. 

From the outset the Missouri River 
formed a barrier that halted westward migra- 
tion. Moreover, tribes of hostile Sioux In- 
dians were a resentful power beyond the 
river. Ihe gold strike of 1874 started an un- 
lawful rush to Paha Sapa—Black Hills. A 
resistance war, followed by negotiations to 
buy the Hills domain, finally decided the sit- 
uation. Most of eastern South Dakota was 
filed on before honyockers started to develop 
the prairies around the Black Hills. This 
semiarid climate was livestock growing 
country. It had range space, natural watering 
streams, and good grass. 

The honyocker became an important vot- 
ing segment of the population. Their demands 
received legislative attention. Between 1912 
and 1916 Congress enacted three laws to 
benefit the settler: “The Three Year Home- 
stead Act, The Enlarged Homestead Act, 
and The Stock Raising Homestead Act. 

The law first mentioned reduced the 
residence time on the claim from five to three 
years, providing ten acres was under cultiva- 


tion by the start of the second year, and twenty 
acres by the start of the third year. The en- 
tryman was granted five months time off the 
claim each year, except when he chose to pay 
$1.25 per month and proved up in fourteen 
months. There was also deferment due to 
climatic conditions or sickness. 

In 1909 a 320-acre homestead law was 
passed but South Dakota did not become eli- 
gible for such rights until 1915. Under this 
act the land must be of non-mineral and non- 
irrigable type. Eighty acres of it had to be 
under plow and crop by start of the third year. 
The eighty was usually seeded with alfalfa, 
clover, corn or sorghums. 

The Section Law or Stock Raising Home- 
stead Act was passed in 1916. It applied to 
grazing lands unsuited for agricultural pur- 
poses in the semiarid region. ‘This concession 
brought a last wave of honyockers to western 
South Dakota. By 1921 the records show 
that 5,025 entrymen had filed on section 
homesteads in the state. 

Among other acts passed to benefit the 
land lover was the Taylor Grazing Act, the 
Reclamation Act, conservation measures, and 
the famous Timber Culture Act. 

The Timber Culture legislation was 
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aimed at tree planting on the Dakota prairies. 
The revised law of 1878 specified that any 
person that planted forty acres to trees, and 
kept them growing ten years, would receive 
title to a quarter section (160 acres) of public 
domain. The cost of planting 40 acres and 
keeping the trees alive for ten years was so 
fantastic a requirement that farmers, landmen, 
newspapers, Officials and politicians protested 
the conditions. The law was modified to a 
ten acres of trees requirement which stimu- 
lated interest in the new land grab. In 1883 
entry was made in 11,199 timber culture 
claims in the Territory. Tree culture held 
more hopes of a payoff than a wheat crop. 

The free land was a great temptation. It 
attracted persons to Dakota who were not of 
pioneering caliber. Such people gave way to 
defeatism. For them the greening range of 
spring lost its charm during sweltering sum- 
mer and snowbound winter. Homesteading 
life was made harder by the effects of 
droughts, hopper invasion, and hail storms. A 
dweller in isolation became lonesome, despond- 
ent, and a victim of all sorts of dreads. 

There were cases of incompatibility. The 
woman from a civilized area would make a 
brave try to conform with honyocking life but 
in the end surrendered to the appeals left be- 
hind. Such lure of better living was colored 
by letters from friends who argued the wild 
Dakota country was no place to bury one’s 
self. Young children should enjoy the ad- 
vantages of the better life. Why should any 
wife roost on the dry claim while her husband 
was away hunting work in the railroad camps? 
This was logic. The dream was shattered. 
The battle was lost. Broken in spirit, dis- 
illusioned by adversities, these families re- 
loaded their wagons and headed the teams 
back toward God’s country. A grimness came 
to the men as they surveyed the effects of 
money invested and labor lost. 

Women pressed back tears as they viewed 
withered gardens in which they had_hoed, 
pulled weeds, and picked potato bugs until 
their arms and faces were burned a cherry 
red. Sometimes a mother’s last act was to lay 
a few prairie flowers on the little mound in 
the corner of the yard before she relegated 
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that memory of a loved one to the unforget- 
able past. 

Yet homesteading went on. It was a 
challenge of Dakota. It brought satisfaction 
to some and failure to others. 

On the frontier a settler acquired a 
smattering of knowledge of various trades 
and professions. Inventiveness resulted from 
self-help talents. Tche honyocker had to build 
a house and corral, spade a well, dig a cellar, 
hammer out the plow blade, shoe horses and 
oxen, fix the wagon, mend harnesses, tan hides, 
hunt game, butcher, and dry, salt or smoke 
meats, mill grain, make candles, clip sheep, 
grub sage and cactus off the land, rustle fuel, 
and do the cobbling, carpentering, buffet 
moulding, and barbering. 

The honyocker’s woman had a like pro- 
gram in her sphere of activity. “The rude 
cabin, shack, or soddy was what her energies 
and love of home made it. There was no such 
thing as modern equipment or conveniences to 
lighten her burden or add to family comforts. 
She accepted sacrifice as a duty. She cooked, 
canned, sewed, spun yarn, practiced mid- 
wifery, served as home doctor, harvested herbs, 
gathered wild fruits, milked cows and fed 
calves, raised poultry, and gardened. She did 
floor scrubbing and tub washing, roasted her 
own coffee, made soap, darned clothes, taught 
youngsters the three R’s, and shared in neigh- 
borhood events. Her every day existence was 
an example of the finer values of life that she 
had to impress on her family. 

In later years when old settlers assembled 
at reunions the little grandmothers entertained 
the younger generation with their talk of the 
henyocking years. In their day the home- 
making tools were broom, flat-iron, and wash- 
beard. There was no ice box for refrigera- 
tion of foods. Often there was no trading post 
near enough to replenish pantry shelves. What 
did they do? 

The grandmothers had to improvise. A 
settler on a stream enjoyed a spring-house in 
which he kept stuff cool with running water. 
Most honyockers relied on a hand-dug cellar 
roofed with a layer of dirt that was cool 
enough in summer to keep eggs, milk, cream, 
butter, cheese, baked goods, and _ perishables 


from spoiling, and warm enough in winter to 
keep vegetables from freezing. The cellar was 
also a storm refuge for claim dwellers. 

Water was essential. Wells were dug 
and dry holes were common. A strike of 
water on a claim increased its value. To strike 
water in a well was an exciting event. The 
wife hastened to give the flow the soap test. 
If it was soft water there was a quick forming 
of lather in the pail. Alkali or hard water 
was less responsive to soap; however, water 
of any kind was welcomed for livestock, gar- 
dens, bathing and other uses, 

Often the honyocker set wooden barrels 
on his wagon and hauled in drinking water 
for family needs. The shack dwellers also 
relied on rain and snow for soft water. A 
rain-barrel fitted with a slanting board to 
catch the runoff from a roof was standard 
equipment on dryland claims. The more pro- 
gressive settler had a cistern installed into 
which to shovel snow and drain rain flow. 
Rain water was praised for washing one’s hair. 


Women usually dressed their hair with a 
lamp-heated curling iron. 

In speaking of her first home on the 
claim the grandmother said, ‘““We burrowed 
into the ground like a den of coyotes—a dug- 
out. Later, father built a soddy.” She spoke 
fondly of fried prairie chicken and rabbit 
stew. “Coffee,” she said with a grimace, ‘‘was 
boiled with crick water so slimy a mule 
wouldn’t drink it.’ As a child she gathered 
dried buffalo chips on the prairie for fuel. 
She remembered the shooting of a claim 
jumper and the excitement it caused. People 
drove a hundred miles by wagon to the trial 
town, including her parents. She, an eight- 
year-old, sat in the wagon box on a jag of 
hay. While they attended the hearing, the 
hay was fed to the horses which had been 
hitched to the wagon’s rear wheels as the rig 
stood on a vacant lot. Before heading home 
the wagon was loaded with supplies needed to 
carry the family through the winter months on 
the claim. 


A homestead shack on wheels. These could be rented for about five dollars in order to fulfill 
proving-up requirements. The settler had to swear he had a habitable residence on the claim— 


and he had! 


The homesteading success story added 
lustre to Dakota’s history. ‘The struggling 
years on a claim wedded a settler to his soil. 
He had faith in regional futures. To prove 
up on land added to pioneering distinction. 
Not all years were bad. One good crop sea- 
son demonstrated the fertility of the land and 
production inspired confidence. For a hon- 
yocker the next year always held the most 
promise. Letters of a booster type from a 
hopeful settler induced relatives to visit Da- 
kota and exercise their filing rights in the lo- 
cality. This gave the settler a neighbor with 
whom to confer, share work, argue politics, 
chase wolves, and exchange Sunday dinners. 
It made company for women and children. 

In a settled neighborhood social activities 
were revived. he school, a necessity, was 
usually taught by a settler’s wife or daughter 
or by a person holding down a claim in her 
own right. Community growth soon attracted 
a trading post, saloon, and blacksmith shop. 
‘The store became the post office. At such 
centers were held the celebrations, church 
services, ball games, and honyocker rallies. 
At times the occasion was a funeral. 

There was established formality to a 
funeral. “The wake custom was adhered to. 
Friends came to the home and sat up all night 
with the remains of the deceased. Women 
prepared the shroud. “The can-potted ge- 
raniums were trimmed of their finest blooms 
to be laid on the plain, drab coffin that was 
hauled to the graveyard in a spring wagon. 
Mourners garbed in black headed the proces- 
sion of rigs as the countryside population 
turned out to pay their last respects. Other 
times it was death on the trail.- The un- 
marked prairie grave soon became a nonentity. 

In contrast were the welcoming parties 
to greet a newcomer, the weddings and chari- 
varis, barn dances, auction sales, school pro- 
grams, and harvesting affairs. 

Homesteading was a way of life that 
extended over three generations. Settler ex- 
periences varied according to time, place, and 
circumstances. As the raw frontier was tamed 
the hardships were modified. The grandma 
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who recalled she cracked corn for mush and 
johnny-cake in a coffee grinder, also recalled 
when the water-powered grist mill was started 
and how handy it was to pack grain to the 
plant and have it milled on shares. 

The pioneer’s home has been memorial- 
ized in song, art, and story. It epitomized the 
spirit of the times. These dwellings were of 
various types, including the dugout, soddy, 
rammed earth dwelling, adobe hut, log cabin, 
tar-papered shack, and frame house. In every 
case the dwelling had to be constructed with 
the material at hand. 

How did they do it? 

Dakota was mostly earth and sky. Dream 
castles took form in the azure dome as home 
seekers bound for the free land country pic- 
tured ownership and successful future. Jn 
reality the dream vanished and the honyocker 
became as earthbound as a badger. Away from 
structural materials the newcomer had but 
one resource to work with—the ground. 

‘The dugout was an excavation in a dirt 
bank or hill side. It was roofed with poles, 
decked with sunflowers, weeds, or willows 
and covered with a layer of earth. Weeds, 
wild onions, and grass sprouted from the 
roof dirt. A dugout had a smoke hole. It was 
temporary shelter until a better dwelling could 
be provided. Often it later served as a barn 
topped by a haystack. The hay was pushed 
down through a hole in the roof into a manger 
below just as it is done from a haymow. The 
dugout had bare, spaded walls, an earthen 
floor and a leaky roof. 

More substantial was the adobe building 
that the frontier army favored in its stockades 
because it was fire and bullet proof. Adobe 
brick were made from prairie clay. Dakota 
had much clay (gumbo) that was mixed with 
water and straw and kneaded to proper brick 
moulding consistency. “The brick, 5x 5x12 
inches in size, was dried in the sun.’ The 
brick walls could later be stuccoed on the out- 
side and plastered or whitewashed inside. 
Windows, doors, and the roof had to be of 
wood. The roof was usually flat with a layer 
of dirt on top of it. 


The rammed earth or mud house was 
just as durable. To make a house of rammed 
earth, the site had to be cleared of grass. 
The forms were laid in the pattern of the 
walls and were very similar to the frame- 
works that are made for cement foundations 
in building a basement. The dirt is shoveled 
between the beards and tamped down tight. 
The dirt can be wetted and tamped too. Extra 
boards are mounted on the form as the wall 
builds higher. Wuindows and doors have to 
be set in place as the structure goes up. When 
the dirt is dry the boards are taken off and a 
solid mud wall is revealed. A floor can be 
put in and a gabled roof over it. “The rammed 
earth house when stuccoed on the outside and 
plaster finished on the inside looks like a 
modern house. It was built at minimum cost. 

The most common prairie dwelling was 
the soddy or sod house. The prairie west has 
been designated as the sod house frontier. 
Often homesteaders exchanged work and the 
building of a soddy was such an occasion. 
Natural sod makes up the material. For mak- 
ing a house, a tight sod or loamy soil is pre- 
ferred. Sod matted in buffalo grass has long 
roots threading through it. Such sod is turned 
up with the breaking plow. Depth and width 
depends on the plow and the condition of 
soil. The plowed strip of sod is then spade- 
cut into pieces two or three feet long. It 1s 
wagon-hauled to the building site. 


Soddies were frequently modernized after one or two good crops. They were often stuccoed and 
white-washed on the outside, decorated on the interior. Note the recessed windows and the sod 
roof which served as pioneer air-conditioning. 


The pattern of the walls is staked out 
and lined with string. If a large soddy is to 
be made a partition can be included to provide 
roof support. In construction the strips of 
sod are laid with brick layer’s technique. “The 
wall, two to three feet wide at the ground, 
tapers as it mounts toward the roof. On the 
first layer sod strips are placed side by side 
lengthwise for width. Sometimes the grass 
side is turned down and other times it is faced 
up. The second layer of strips is placed on 
top the first but so placed that they overlap 
the joints under it. About every fourth layer 
the strips are laid cross-ways to bind the wall 
together. Corners are overlapped like logs in 
a cabin. Windows are set into place and door 
frames, too. Windows are usually square 
frames holding four small-sized panes. Due 
to the thickness of wall the window has a 
wide sill that makes a handy shelf for the in- 
terior of the soddy. At roof height a plank is 
laid on top of the sod to which ridge pole and 
rafters are nailed. Some soddies were roofed 
over with thatched slough-grass, weeds or wil- 
lows, and then covered with a layer of dirt to 
hold it down. he earthen floor packs tight 
and can be swept with a broom. 

For modernizing a soddy a floor of lum- 
ber was installed. The walls were covered 
with cotton sheeting or mud _ plastered and 
papered with newsprint. A leaky roof was 
the usual complaint of dwellers. Rains caused 


grass and weeds to overgrow the outside of 
the soddy giving it a shaggy, hovelish appear- 
ance. A four-holed cook stove with a tin pipe 
was adequate for cooking and heating a soddy. 
When wood was lacking, fuel consisted of 
buffalo chips, cobs, and in many sections of 
twisted bunches of wild hay and straw. 

The tar-papered shack, of later develop- 
ment, was a cheap form of housing where 
materials were available and where only tem- 
porary occupancy was planned. In_ hot 
weather the one room shack smelled strong of 


_tar. The shack might have a wall side bunk, 


pine wood table, and apple-box shelves. “Chis 
type of honyocker hoped to sell his claim as 
soon as he proved up on it. 

The homesteaders as a class were opto- 
mistic. [heir hopes were always in next 
year’s prospects. “hey made up songs of their 
plights, especially their houses. One of these 
parodies was: 


“Way out west in South Dakota, 
In my homestead on the plains; 
In my shack upon the prairie 
Where they say it never rains.” 
Another popularized ditty was: 
“The chimney’s falling down, 
The roof is full of leaks, 
It’s letting in the snow, the wind, and 
fain: 
And the coyotes howl around us, 
When I lay me down to sleep, 
In my little, old, board shanty on 
the claim.” 


Of finer sentiment were such songs as ‘Home 
on the Range.” 

Pioneering was a challenge that some 
persons had inherited from parents who 
helped to settle states farther east. ‘There 
was also the appeal of romance. A new coun- 
try was dominated by men. In any such en- 
vironment a farmer’s daughter, biscuit- 
shooter, or school ma’am rated as a queen. 


Many a bride started her married life in a 
claim shack. 


Not every honyocker was a greenhorn at 
farming. There were some homesteaders that 
came off the production acres of other states, 
who built good houses, bought equipment and 
started to turn the sod under in a big way. 
At best it was a gamble. 


With the march of time the title to more 
Indian lands were extinguished and the hon- 
yocker invasion swept across the Missouri on 
pontoon bridges and by ferry services into the 
West River Country. Settlers moved back 
from the railroads to seek isolation in prairie 
wilderness. Where the big cow outfits had 
previously thrived on free range the home- 
steaders took over, controlling water and 
fencing grass. 


In Dakota this transition was achieved 
without a clash of range interests that made 
history elsewhere in the West. The change- 
over in Dakota was in consequence of condi- 
tions. The severe drought of 1886 was fol- 
lowed by a disastrous winter that practically 
wiped out the big range operations. The cat- 
tle barons whose trail herds had dominated 
the range for a decade sold their brands and 
plants, and the homesteaders moved in. 

Some of these ambitious new ranchers 
had been riders for the big outfits. They 
knew the values of grass and water in west- 
ern Dakota. Eventually some of them bought 
and rented lands to develop their holdings 
into economical ranching operations. ‘There 
were horse, cattle, and sheep outfits living 
side by side with common respect for each 
other’s interests. ‘Their attitude toward the 
honyocker was one of mingled tolerance, de- 
rision, contempt, pity, and amusement. Some 
’steaders were completely out-of-step with the 
old way of life on the range.” Yet they were 
there and could not be discouraged, uprooted 
or ignored. 


Mules, oxen, horses—these provided the necessary complement to brainpower in the taming of 
the frontier. In addition to bringing in the people and supplies, they helped break the sod and 


thresh the grain. The threshing was near Cash. 


So effective were the boom years that 
the 1884 reports of land offices from Yankton, 
Mitchell, Sioux Falls, and Watertown _ in- 
dicated only odds-and-ends of open lands were 
left. In the Huron district which covered 
seven counties, some land was still available 
in Hughes, Potter, Hyde, Hand, and Sully 
Counties. During the two years before 1884 
38,501 claims had been filed on in this district. 
The Aberdeen office valued unimproved lands 
at $5 and improved lands at $15 per acre. 
Eighty percent of the Aberdeen district was 
unimproved. In Deadwood’s office the entries 
were mostly mining claims, with some range- 
stead filings in the surrounding foothills. 

By the time the Territory became a 
state, in 1889, the East River boom had slowed 
to a walk. In 1890 a part of the Sioux reser- 
vation was opened to settlers and land offices 
were transferred to Pierre and Chamberlain. 
In 1909 the Cheyenne Reservation was opened 
to settlers and a land office had been estab- 
lished at Lemmon in 1907. When the Indian 
country was opened to filing land offices 
opened at Gregory, Timber Lake, Rapid City 
and Belle Fourche. 

Meanwhile one generation of honyockers 
had made history in Dakota. Their children 
filled the little school houses on the sodlands. 
Some of them remained—dedicated to the 
work their parents started; others wanted no 


part of it. “here was reason for diverse opin- 
ions. Over half the original filers on free 
lands deserted their claims before they could 
qualify for title to it. Some honyockers came 
with limited resources and left with less. 
When a claim was abandoned its fences, 
buildings, and fixtures just disappeared as 
others helped themselves to what they wanted. 
A few months later the land locator would 
bring a second hopeful to file on the claim or 
buy its relinquishments. When the second 
steader pulled up stakes the land was listed 
for entry again. “There were periods, be- 
tween eight or ten years apart, when some 
development like the coming of a railroad or 
a new town would bring in a wave of home- 
steaders who filed and roosted on their claims 
until they proved up or gave up. 

Through the years Dakota was bombard- 
ed with all sorts of pro and con publicity. 
Deserting homesteaders cursed the hoppers, 
crickets, cut-worms and crop devouring bugs. 
‘They emphasized the hazards to children and 
livestock due to rattlesnakes, coyotes, and 
eagles. Epidemics and the scarcity of doctors 
were constant dreads. “There were laments 
about the bitter cold winters, prairie fire haz- 
ards, tornadoes, and the lightning-flashing 
hailstorms. Other handicaps were water short- 
ages, tight money and credits, job limitations, 
and the everlasting loneliness. 


Al Auchampach drove the seventy-six horses which moved the C. H. Barron house from Roscoe 
to Ipswich in 1808. 


Interiors of sod houses far 
outshone the exteriors in ele- 
gant appearance. The Har- 
oldson place in southern 
Perkins County had a four- 
room house. The inside walls 
were plastered with “natural 
cement’ and then _ wall- 
papered. Many of the fur- 
nishings were treasures 
brought from “back east.” 
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Braver homesteaders stuck it out to de- 
velop a cheerful philosophy. Dakota was a 
land of great promise. It was not all hard- 
ship. Settlers had their self-made fun. They 
enjoyed debating societies, country dances, 
branding bees, school and church affairs, lodge 
meetings in town, Fourth of July celebrations, 
ranch rodeos, hunting trips, wolf chases, an- 
niversary occasions and_ harvesting sessions. 
Any gcod year was reflected by beneficial aids 
to home and family. 

In later years horse equipment on the 
farm made acreage expansion into crops pos- 
sible. Most honyockers were poor custodians 
of implements. The plow, harrow, cultivator, 
mowing machine, and even threshing equip- 
ment were left standing all year in the corner 
of a barbed-wire fenced field, to warp, rust, 
and deteriorate until needed next season. 
Usually a dealer had sold the implement on 
credit. The farmer argued that if he did not 
have a good crop and could not pay for it the 


dealer could take it back, so why build a shed 
for a machine that the dealer claimed most 
ownership in? 

The booming decades were an exciting, 
busy period. There was laxity of regulations, 
evasion of requirements, and all sorts of fraud 
to outwit the government. There was abuse 
and dishonesty in obtaining title so the claim 
could be sold to a waiting buyer. Sometimes 
witnesses swore before officials that proving 
up conditions had been met when they had 
only the honyocker’s word for it. On occa- 
sions the plowing had not been done, trees 
had not been planted, and no house had been 
built. Very often there had been no estab- 
lished home residences cn the claim. ‘The 
shack on wheels was another gimmick. Why 
invest in a building when for $5 a day a 
shack on wheels could be rented and located on 
the claim the day final proof was being made? 
The honyocker could swear there was a live- 
and there was. 


able residence on his land 


Territorial haying operations near Academy 


After title was obtained the residence would 
be hauled off to find another customer need- 
ing a house for the proving-up act. 

The tree claim was abused, too. Trees 
were planted few and far apart and neglected. 
Meanwhile the settler used the 160 acres land 
for crops that he sold for a profit. When the 
years passed he would avoid getting a title to 


utilized horse-, ox-, and manpower. 


land by selling relinquishments to a specula- 
tor, abandon the place, go elsewhere and file 
on another claim. 

The bulk of settlers were serious minded, 
honest, hard working citizens. Some _ suc- 
ceeded, some did not. 

Pioneers claim that the winters of long 
ago were more severe than those of the pres- 


Steam threshing was introduced almost simultaneously with statehood. This is the Andrew Olson 
farm, near Milbank in Grant County, during the 1895 harvest. 


Lhis sod farm was built by Albert McKinstry in central Perkins County about 1905. The sod 
house at right had four rooms plus an addition that served as a storeroom and a cover for the root 
cellar. The coal house and buggy shed are shown at lower center. Directly behind them are 
the chicken house and a frame granary. At the left is the horse barn. Behind all is the stock 
shed and corral. The walls of the buildings are two feet thick and total over 700 feet in length. 
Each piece was cut by plow and placed by hand. Behind the coal house can be seen a swing made 
of poles for the children. A creek ran through the land nourishing the trees in the foreground. 


All but a very few of the trees have survived to the Centennial year, some attaining a diameter of 
nearly three feet. McKinstry’s son, Arthur, and grandson, Donald, have succeeded him on the 


place. 


ent mid-century period. Records show that 
there were bad blizzards that snow-trapped 
settlers in Dakota in 1871-73-80-81-86-87 and 
88. In 1889 came the first of the black bliz- 
zards (dust storms) caused by dry season and 
the extensive acreage plowed in Dakota. 

There was little regular mail during bad 
winters. The trains would be snowbound for 
days, and the ranches for weeks. News was 
scarce. National happenings remained un- 
known to the honyocker for months until 
trails opened so he could ride to town. On 
cecasions people froze to death in shacks or on 
the prairies during these blizzards. The chil- 
dren riding miles to school, were a worry. 
Sometimes the teacher held them until par- 
ents called for them or she kept them over- 
night in the schoolhouse. 


Wise homesteaders stocked their places 
with fuel, feed, and food for storm emergency 
use. So blinding were the swirling snows that 
’steaders stretched a wire from the house to 
the barn to help guide them back to the 
soddy after doing the chores. Such a storm 
would leave a shack, cabin, or soddy a dome 
of white snow through which the settler had 
to tunnel to make his exit. 

At such periods the papers and magazines 
that were saved all year were read over and 
over. Mail order catalogues showed women 
how to cut patterns for their self-made clothes. 
‘There was always work to be done on a home- 
stead. It was an experience to test the mettle 
of man or woman. The story of homesteading 
has many facets. It is the basis of many novels. 
It is the history of Dakota’s struggling past. 
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Chuyiltr 1 


The Fabled and Flamboyant Black Hills 


by C. M. Rowe 


Above the plains of southwestern Dakota 
rise a distinct group of mountains, whose dark 
blue appearance from a distance gives them 
their name. The Indian called them Paha 
Sapa; the white man, The Black Hills. This 
mountainous region is often confused with 
the Laramie range in Wyoming and causes 
historians difficulty in tracing the treks and 
the various notations made by the early trav- 
elers in the territory. The region in South 
Dakota is pine-covered, with canyons, gulches, 
and ravines, interspersed with fertile valleys 
and natural parks through which flow streams 
of clear spring water. The region referred to 
as the Black Hills in Wyoming, because of 
its denuded appearance, gave rise to the miner’s 
song, lhe Dreary Black Hills.” 

The Black Hills of South Dakota had 
long been the sacred hunting grounds for 
countless Indians, but there is little evidence 
to indicate that the Sioux or Cheyennes had 
spent much time in the immediate region. 
There is some evidence to show that Indian 
tradition supported the belief that they avoid- 
ed the Iccality. “to many of the Indian tribes 
the Hills were reserved for the “Great Spirit” 
who had set aside the territory with its glit- 
tering treasures as a temporary resting place 
for the spirit of the departed braves, in order 
that they would not be made blind with the 
splendors of the final happy hunting ground 
when they arrived there. This legend was 


A miner's paradise—Deadwood, 1876. 
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beyond conception in mineral resources.” 


told by “Buckskin Bill,” a scout who had lived 
with the Sioux for many years. The Indians 
who found it necessary to go into the hills for 
lodge poles would hang offerings on the rocks 
and trees to appease the thunder gods who 
were responsible for the mysterious rumblings 
heard during the calmest days and nights. 
Later, when white visitors came to the re- 
gion where these noises had been heard, they 
mentioned the strange thunder-like rumblings. 
These noises have been attributed to the es- 
cape of hydrogen from underground beds of 
burning coal and were heard in the Inyan 
Kara region of what is now Wyoming. After 
the year 1833, the rumblings evidently ceased 
as no mention was made after that date by 
explorers who traversed the section. 

From skimpy evidence, the first white 
men to see the Hills were members of the 
Francois and Louis-Joseph Verendrye expe- 
dition. An account mentions that on January 
I, 1743, the famous French explorers crossed 
the Belle Fourche River in the region of the 
present city of Sturgis and proceeded to ex- 
plore the region to the south and west. Ac- 
cording to the account the group remained in 


the region for twelve days, exploring the 
northern Black Hills, ‘which were for the 
most part well wooded with timber.” From 
that year the history of the Hills unfolds a 
little at a time. 

Perrin DuLac left St. Louis in 1802 
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accompanied by an “ancien traiteur,” believed 
by many to be Jean B. Truteau, and accord- 
ing to DuLac’s Journals the mouth of the 
White River was visited by the party. He 
mentions, also, in his Journals planting four 
twenty-inch square cedar blocks near the 
mouth of the White River. He states he 
fixed these in the ground so that each side 
Was turned toward one of the four cardinal 
points. 

‘The famous expedition of Captains Meri- 
wether Lewis and William Clark, which ex- 
plored the newly acquired territory of the 
Louisiana Purchase in 1804 to 1806, gives 
some insight into Black Hills history. There 
is virtually little, if any, evidence that the 
party under Lewis and Clark moved to the 
west of the Missouri River in South Dakota. 
However, by talking with Indians and the 
few French trappers and traders the expedi- 
tion learned a great deal about the country 
between the Missouri and the Black Hills. 
The Lewis and Clark Journals state that the 
leaders talked with Jean Valle. Valle, who 
might have been the first white man to be in 
the Black Hills reported to the explorers of 
his trip and stated he ascended along the 
Cheyenne River and spent the winter of 1803- 
1804 in the Black Hills. However, doubt 
exists that Valle ever saw the Black Hills, 
but viewed instead the high hillocks of gumbo 
covered with manganese to the west and 
north. 

Lewis and Clark also came in contact with 
one Baptiste LePage when he was hired at one 
of the Mandan villages to replace a private dis- 
charged for insubordination. LePage who had 
worked with one of the British companies 
also claimed to have been to the Black Hills. 
‘These, perhaps, are the first known accounts 
of the Black Hills. However, in the Lewis 
and Clark Journals the Hills were referred 
to as the “Black Mountains,” a term which 
was used synonymously with the term “Black 
Hills,’ and included the territory to the 
north of the Hills as well as the Hills proper, 
and embraced an area much larger than is 
included in the term as it is used today. 

The American Fur Company’s Astoria 
expedition in 1811, numbering sixty-four men, 
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under the leadership of Wilson P. Hunt 
moved from the mouth of the Grand River, 
overland, to the Columbia on the Pacific. 
That this group saw the Black Hills is highly 
doubtful and their claims are largely dis- 
credited. Members of the group perhaps 
came within a distant view, but at no time 
did they reach the immediate vicinity of the 
Black Hills. 

It is generally conceded that the first 
party to travel through the Black Hills was 
a group of a dozen men headed by Jedediah 
Smith in 1823. James Clyman, who was the 
secretary of the party, gave an account of the 
trip (published in 1928), in which he describes 
their coming from the Missouri up the valley 
of White River, crossing the Cheyenne, near 
the mouth of Beaver Creek, southeast of the 
present town of Buffalo Gap, and continuing 
westward through the southern Black Hills. 
The Hills receive a glowing description in the 
account of Clyman. One quotation mentions 
the cool pine clad hills which were so differ- 
ent from the hot dusty plains they had been 
traveling. From this report of Clyman, there 
is found also the story of one Moses Harris 
who told of the strange things he had seen 
on his trip to the Black Hills. Perhaps Moses 
had looked too much on the “wine when it 
was red.” The St. Louis Press came out say- 
ing a petrified forest was discovered where 
the trees, branches, and leaves were perfectly 
preserved, even to the small birds sitting on 
them. There is some possibility that this wild 
tale of Moses Harris furnished the source of 
Edgar Allen Poe’s reference to “the petrified 
forest near the head waters of the Cheyenne 
River which has its source in the Black Hills 
of the Rocky Chain.” 

However, there was little known about 
the Hills even after these early reports. White 
men hunted and trapped in the region, es- 
pecially among the foothills and along the 
streams leading from the mountains and there 
is evidence of a fur trading post established 
near the mouth of the Belle Fourche River, 
and another on White River near the mouth 


of Wounded Knee Creek as early as 1828. 


‘These fur traders and hunters quite often 
brought back to civilization fossil specimens 


The Thoen Stone monument 
in Spearfish faces Lookout 
Mountain where the origi- 
nal was found. 


from the Hills and the Badlands and in the 
late forties the descriptions of the territory 
began to appear in various papers, magazines, 
and scientific journals. Many of these reports 
Were inaccurate but did arouse interest in the 
region and gave rise to further, and more ac- 
curate research. Even so, the travelers con- 
tinued to mix the Laramie range of moun- 
tains with the Black Hills of Dakota. As late 
as 1839 Dr. Frederick A. Wislizenus told of 
passing through the Black Hills, but from his 
description one is led to believe he was in 
the “Dreary Black Hills’ of the Laramie 
Mountains. Scientists became interested in the 
various specimens which found their way out 
of the region and the first map of a section 
of the Hills appeared in 1852, the work of 


Dre ohnedwans, sawho xvas.a. memben-or at 


least a representative, of the David Dale 
Geological Survey. 

In 1855, General W. S. Harney was 
placed in command of a military expedition 
known as the “Sioux Expedition.” This group 
proceeded from Fort Laramie to Fort Pierre 


and was accompanied by scientific observers 
who gave and developed considerable accurate 
knowledge of the region through which they 
passed. Lt. G. K. Warren, topographer of 
the party and a leader of an 1856-57 expedi- 
tion, says in his lengthy report that the trail 
followed by the expedition had long been in 
use by various trappers, hunters, and the mil- 
itary. 

Dr. F. V. Hayden, a representative of 
the American Fur Company and other organi- 
zations, spent months in the territory of the 


The Custer Black Hills Ex- 
pedition enters Castle Creek 
Valley in 1874. this parti- 
cular photograph has often 
been labeled as a “string of 
_ pearls.” 
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upper MIissourr River and western South 
Dakota and gave a rather complete geological 
account of the region through which he had 
traveled. So far as is known, Dr. Hayden is 
given the credit for having been the first 
white man to reach the top of Bear Butte. 
Dr. Hayden with Lieutenant Warren 
conducted a rapid review of the territory be- 
tween Ft. Laramie and the Missouri River 
in the years of 1856 and 1857. This recon- 
naissance was, however, so far as the Black 
Hills was concerned, limited to the foothills 
with but little penetration into the Hills 
proper. The party, according to its own ac- 
count, came from the south by way of Beaver 
Creek, camped at a point which was later to 
be known as Jenney’s Stockade and then 
made its way toward the Inyan Kara Moun- 
tain. While traversing this terrain, the party 
was met by a band of Indians who opposed 
their progress into the region. Retracing their 
route, they passed toward the east and then 
north to Bear Butte territory. En route they 
moved southward and then northeast passing 
east of Beecher Rock and coming to Grace 


During the Expedition General George 
Custer shot a grizzly. Shown with Custer are 
Bloody Knife, a Ree scout, Private Noonan 
and Colonel Ludlow. 


HT. N. Ross was accorded the honor of regis- 
tering “Number 1 Claim” by the Custer 
Expedition for the discovery of gold. 


Coolidge Creek near the present site of the 
State Game Lodge. Coming northward from 
Spring Creek, they moved through Rapid 
Gap out into more open level country. They 
returned then to the Red Valley through Box 
Elder Gap, to a site near the present city of 
Sturgis. From this point they moved directly 
to Bear Butte and started eastward by way 
of the Cheyenne River and on to the Niobrara. 

According to Dr. C. C. O’Harra, this 
expedition yielded our first real knowledge of 
the topography and drainage of the region. 
The publications of Warren and Hayden, 
with geological and geographical maps, proved 
quite accurate, and until the coming of Custer, 
all subsequent maps of the region were based 
on this survey. 

Another important survey of the Black 
Hills was made in 1859, by Captain W. F. 
Raynolds accompanied by Dr. Hayden. This 
party came to the Hills from the east, crossed 
the Belle Fourche River near the mouth of 
Bear Butte Creek and then moved nearly 
westward along the divide north of Bear 


———— 


Placer mining on Bear Gulch. This method of obtaining gold was, at best, temporary. 


Butte Valley to a point nearly due north of 
the famous landmark Bear Butte. After ex- 
amining Bear Butte the expedition continued 
in a west-northwest direction across White 
wood Creek, below the present site of White- 
wood, crossed Falsebottom Creek near St. 
Onge and moved into Spearfish Valley. Later, 
the party crossed the Redwater and moved 
out of the boundary of Dakota. 


Dr. Hayden continued his studies and 
published a geological report in 1869 summar- 
izing the structure of the Black Hills. He 
reported later in talks before various groups 
of having found “flecks of gold” along the 
foothill streams and on many occasions ex- 
pressed the belief of the possibility of gold in 
commercial quantities in the Black Hills. 

Rumors from time to time spread out 
over the midwest and to the east of the ex- 
istence of rich gold deposits in the Black Hills. 
No doubt, the Indians were the first to dis- 
cover gold in the Hills but they had been 
warned by Father Peter John DeSmet, that 
great wandering Catholic missionary who was 
a friend and companion of various Indian 


tribes, not to mention the gold to the white 
man. The Indians under agreement had been 
given the Black Hills; they worshipped these 
black, towering blocks of stone and the pine- 
clad uplifts. Paha Sapa was their private do- 
main; Father DeSmet wanted them to keep 
it that way. 


Probably the first report of gold having 
been found by the white man was the Thoen 
Stone found in 1887, near Lookout Moun- 
tain at Spearfish. Carved on the sandstone 
slab were the names of seven men and the 
date 1834. This stone was found by Louis 
Thoen. Letters, supposedly from relatives of 
this party making inquiries about the dis- 
covery, seem to bear out its authenticity. 

In 1852, a party of sixteen men from 
Iowa reportedly found gold in the Hills. The 
Indians, however, thinking that the treaty 
with the white man was to be lived up to, 
massacred all but one of the group, a certain 
Thomas Renshaw, who escaped and was found 
by a Mormon party of hunters. This, too, 
may be a story of the Laramie range rather 


than of the Black Hills of Dakota as Ren- 
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shaw told later of attempting to reach the 
trail west of Fort Laramie. 
Have you ever read the list of articles 


to be sold at an auction and then find the 
words ‘‘too numerous to mention” end the 
long recital? So many claims, real and un- 
real, have been made about the discovery of 
gold in the Black Hills, prior to 1874 that 
one seems inclined to end the list with “too 
numerous to mention.” In fact, by 1863 the 
presence of gold in the Hills was known to 
the east and the west. Even as early as 1861, 
the Black Hills Exploring and Mining As- 
sociation was organized at Yankton for the 
purpose, as its name would indicate, of in- 
vestigating the possibilities of developing mines 
in the Black Hills. Led by Bryon M. Smith, 
the supporters of the undertaking made ex- 
tensive preparations for the trip; however, 
the news of the Indian uprisings reached 
Yankton and in serious conclave the group 
decided to wait for a more favorable time. 


The Territorial governors of Dakota be- 
gan to refer to the existence of gold in the 
Hills. Governor William Jayne in 1862 called 
attention to ‘““The Black Hills, and the 
mountain ranges at the source of the Wind 
River, Yellowstone and Missouri as rich be- 
yond conception in mineral resources of coal, 
copper, iron and gold.” 


G. T. Lee, who later was a merchant in 
Central City of the northern Hills, in 1863 
reported the finding and sluicing of 180 dol- 
lars worth of gold dust in three days. Snows 
caused his group of four to leave the region 
and travel to Montana. ‘Toussaint Kensler, 
also found gold along French Creek in 1864, 
but he had little chance to work the claims 
as he was hanged for a murder in Montana. 


Many of these rumors reached the desk 
of General John Pope, the commanding of- 
ficer of the Dakota Territory, and in 1866 he 
wrote to the Governor of the Territory, “It 
is my purpose as soon as the season opens to 
place as large a military post as the force at 
my command enables me to do on or near the 
upper waters of the Big Cheyenne, at the 
northern base of the Black Hills, with the 


view to open that country to explorers... . 


The post will be established as early as prac- 
ticable in the spring.” 

An address by Dr. F. V. Hayden, before 
the Dakota Historical Society in 1866, re- 
vived the hopes of Byron M. Smith of Yank- 
ton who at once reactivated the Black Hills 
Exploring and Mining Association with the 
idea of going to the Black Hills immediately. 
Government support of the undertaking was 
assured when Secretary of War Edwin M. 
Stanton ordered ammunition and guns to be 
put at the disposal of the party preparing to 
explore the Hills. 

However, General W. T. Sherman, who 
had learned of the explorers, wrote to Major 
General Alfred Terry that, “the military is 
not in a position to permit an invasion of the 
region.” He also told General Terry to take 
any means deemed advisable to keep the ex- 
plorers out of the region as “‘the territory is 
the refuge of the Sioux and the treaty should 
be respected.” 

Acting under these orders General Terry 
sent a copy of the letter to Governor A. J. 
Faulk, advising him that the “Sioux race 
place the highest value upon the region in 
question. They look upon it as their last 
refuge from starvation . They have re- 
peatedly announced their determination to 
repel by force any attempt to take possession 
of it. It is unceded Indian territory, and al- 
though I am not so familiar with the law 
affecting such territory as to have a fixed 
opinion on the matter, I have supposed that 
whites have no legal right to enter upon or oc- 
cupy it.” In the same letter he expressed the 
opinion that at this time it would be imprac- 
ticable to enter the Hills without Indian sanc- 
tion. He also stated that no military protection 
could be given at that time. 

When Governor Faulk informed Byron 
Smith of the contents of the communication, 
all thoughts of immediately exploring the 
Hills were abandoned. Smith evidently was 
not willing to leave Yankton without the pro- 
tection of the military and the party was dis- 
banded. Others, however, unwilling to ac- 
cept the orders attempted to organize an ex- 
pedition to the Hills. P. B. Davy, an ex- 
perienced guide and explorer, gathered a 
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An old Mexican method required the use of an araster for grinding gold quartz. 


group in 1868, but the government acted at 
once to stop any penetration of the Black 
Hills. Governor Faulk at once issued orders 
that he could not sanction an invasion of the 
Hills even though he did this with a resigned 
attitude toward the turn of events, such as 
the creation of the new Territory of Wryo- 
ming. 

Some years passed before another attempt 
was made to open the Black Hills to white 
settlement. One Charles Collins, of the Sioux 
City Times, made a determined plan to or- 
ganize an expedition to the Hills. He be- 
came thoroughly convinced of the existence 
of immense gold deposits in the section after 
eagerly reading every item of information he 
could get on the subject. He sought the at- 
tention of a number of men, especially Charles 
Soule, Dan Scott and General A. C. Dawes, 


and, with the aid of these men, prcspector 


T. H. Russell was hired to start the work of 
organizing the expedition. Little was ac- 
complished but Collins did succeed in getting 
a bill before Congress which provided for 
the purchase of the Black Hills from the 
Indians. The organizer received only _half- 
hearted support from the military and Con- 
gress, but refusing to be denied he continued 
his efforts. As a result, the bill was approved 
by the committee, but no action by Congress 
was taken. However, the military became 
worried because of these widespread activ- 
ities and Major General W. 8S. Hancock 
issued a severe order on March 2, 1872, for- 
bidding any entry by the whites into the Black 
Hills, or any encroachment on the rights of 
the Sioux Indians. He ended his order by 
this statement, ‘I may also mention that I am 
in receipt of a letter from General Stanley, in 
command, and subordinate to me, on the 
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Missouri, in which he refers incidentally to 
the Black Hills gold reports, in which he says 
no gold has been found there.” 

Regardless of this order, Collins sought 
the advice of C. Delano, the Secretary of the 
Interior. Mr. Delano listened with an ap- 
preciative ear and the organizer was assured 
that the government would do all in its power 
to open the territory to the whites and, “‘ex- 
tinguish the claims of the Indians.” “The road 
was being paved for the famous Custer expe- 
dition of 1874 into the Black Hills which 
was to mark a new era in the history of the 
Dakota Territory. 

Despite the orders and warnings by the 
military, whites continued to penetrate the 
Black Hills lured by the story of untold 
wealth to be found even in the grass roots. 
People in the East began to clamor for a care- 
ful exploration of this fabulous territory. The 


Black Hills, however, by treaty did belong to 
the Sioux and according to the agreement their 
territory extended from the mouth of the Nio- 
brara River west to the Big Horn Mountains, 
north to the Yellowstone River, east by the 
Cannonball to the Missouri River, then south 
down the Missouri to the Niobrara. ‘This 
territory had been reserved to the Sioux by 
the agreement of 1868, known as the Fort 
Laramie Treaty which ended the war between 
the Sioux under Red Cloud and the United 
States Government. 

In this agreement or treaty, the United 
States agreed to give up Forts Phil Kearney, 
Reno, and C. F. Smith and they also agreed, 
“no treaty for the cession of any portion or 
part of the reservation herein described shall 
be of any validity or force as against said In- 
dians, unless executed and signed by at least 
three-fourths of all the adult male Indians 
occupying and interested in the same.” 

However, the whites continued to move 
toward the Hills and the Indians with re- 
newed vigor defended against these encroach- 
ments. To them their Hills were traditionally 
sacred as well as a last place to find game for 
food when the plains were covered with snow. 
They, therefore, adopted a policy of secrecy 
regarding the gold in the Hills and swore to 
protect their land and to punish by death 
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any member of the tribes who divulged the 
secret. “The danger of conflict between the 
Indians and the whites caused General Philip 
Sheridan, in 1874 to give the necessary author- 
ity to General A. H. Terry to organize an 
expedition to make a survey of the Black Hills 
region with the view toward the establish- 
ment of a military post in the Black Hills. 
As a result of this authorization, General 
Terry issued on June 8, 1874, Special Orders 
No. 117. This order placed Lt. Colonel 
George A. Custer of the 7th Cavalry in 
command of six companies of the 7th, then 
stationed at Fort Abraham Lincoln, four 
companies of the same regiment at Fort Rice; 
Company I, 20th Infantry, and one company 
from the 17th Infantry, and “‘such scouts 
from Forts Abraham Lincoln and Rice as the 
commander of the expedition shall select.” 

The orders read specifically, ‘““The expe- 
dition will start from Fort Abraham Lincoln 
as soon after the 20th (June) instant as may 
be practicable. Lieutenant Colonel Custer will 
proceed by such route as he may find most 
desirable to Bear Butte or some other point 
on or near the Belle Fourche, and thence will 
push his explorations in such direction or di- 
rections as in his judgment will enable him to 
obtain the most information in regard to the 
character of the country and the _ possible 
routes of communication through it. 

“Lieutenant-Colonel Custer will return 
to Fort Abraham Lincoln sixty days from the 
time of his departure from it. Should, how- 
ever, any unforseen [sic] obstacles render it 
necessary or advisable for him to return from 
any point of his contemplated march, even be- 
fore the Belle Fourche is reached, he is author- 
ized to do ‘so. 

“Captain William Ludlow, Chief En- 
gineer of the Department will report to Lt. 
Colonel Custer as Engineer officer of the ex- 
pedition—he will be accompanied by his Civil 
Assistant and three enlisted men of the En- 
gineer Battalion. 

“The Chief Quartermaster of the De- 
partment will furnish such number of wag- 
on(s) and ambulances as with those at Forts 
Abraham Lincoln and Rice will be sufficient 


for the expedition. 
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Railroads in the Black Hills required intricate trestles through the mountain passes. Native lum- 
ber furnished the construction material. 


“While the expedition is in process of 
organization and until it shall have com- 
menced its march Lieutenant Colonel Custer 
is placed in command for Fort Rice as well 
as his own post. 

By Command of Brigadier General Terry 

O. D. Greene 
Assistant Adjutant General.” 

An impressive group moved out of Fort 
Abraham Lincoln on July 2, 1874, flags fly- 
ing, bands playing and with all the military 
fanfare the leader could think of. General 
Terry had wanted the march to be impressive 
as he wished to impress the Indians with the 
strength of the command so as to prevent 
trouble and not to make it. Indeed, there had 
been rumors that Sitting Bull, the Sioux chief, 
and his followers had intended to attack the 
expedition and to fight for every foot of the 
journey. This did not materialize, and ac- 
tually throughout the whole of the march few 
hostiles were seen and none encountered. 

The wagon train that left the fort con- 
sisted of one hundred and ten wagons, each 
of which was drawn by six Army mules. 
There were over a thousand cavalry horses, 
and 300 beeves for food purposes, if needed. 
Actually there were a total of over 2,000 ani- 
mals and 1,000 men—cavalrymen, foot sol- 
diers, herders, blacksmiths, geologists, and 


engineers. Even the artillery was represented 
by three gattlings and a three-inch rifle. The 
gattlings were capable of firing 250 rounds 
a minute and were fairly accurate up to 900 
yards. This army led by Brevet Major Gen- 
eral Custer was said to have been the best 
equipped that had ever been in service on the 
plains. In fact, one of the reasons for the 
delay in departure from the 20th of June to 
the 2nd of July was caused by waiting for 
the delivery of the improved Springfield rifle 
—‘“the most handsome weapons ever handled 
by man.” 

‘The caravan moved southwesterly toward 
the Heart River; crossed the north and south 
forks of the Cannon Ball and on over the 
Belle Pierres Hills; then moved in a south- 
southwesterly direction to Hiddenwood Creek 
(now known as Flat Creek). On the evening 
of July 8, at a point about twelve miles south- 
west of Lemmon, the expedition camped for 
the night. The night of the 9th they camped 
in what is now western Perkins County, on 
the Grand River. In order to explore a cave 
which the guides had talked about, the move- 
ment of the group was deflected southwest to 
the Cave Hills. Here, on the night of July 
II camp was set up on the east side of Cave 
Hills, four miles west of the present town of 


Ludlow. 
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The route from Cave Hills led in a 
south by southwest direction across several 
tributaries of the Grand River and on the 
night of the 14th they reached a well watered 
valley on the Little Missouri River at a point 
near the present town of Harding. This val- 
ley was named Prospect by Custer and a day 
of rest and repair and for washing of clothes 
was ordered. Letters were written during 
this period and two Ree Indian couriers were 
selected to return with the letters to Fort 
Lincoln. 

Leaving Prospect Valley, the expedition 
passed to the west and on toward the main 
valley of the Little Missouri. Here a party 
under the leadership of Captain Ludlow 
moved out from the main train and explored 
in a southwesterly direction the high table 
land of the West Short Pines. The first 
glimpse of the Black Hills as a long line 
far to the south was viewed by this group. 
The exploring party rejoined the main expe- 
dition on the Little Missouri just within the 
boundary of the State of Montana. The 
whole party moved within the present bound- 
ary of South Dakota and on the night of the 


During the gold rush all supplies were freighted into the Hills with bull or mule team. This 
is Mrs. Canuteson’s line between Rapid City, Sturgis and Deadwood. 


16th camped in the vicinity of the south- 
western corner of Harding County. On the 
night of the 17th the caravan set up camp 
near the headwaters of Owl Creek in the ex- 
treme northwestern corner of Wyoming. 

The next day the line of march moved 
toward the west and the Belle Fourche River 
was reached the following afternoon. Here 
they searched for a camping site and as they 
were searching they found traces of Captain 
Raynold’s trail of 1859. 

The Indian guides up to this point had 
been co-operative and useful, but evidently 
when they learned that the party was to go 
into the inner recesses of the Black Hills the 
guides remembered their oath to keep the 
whites out of the Hills. They informed the 
leaders that it was useless to attempt to take 
the wagons into the fastnesses of the Hills. 

The expedition remained at this camp site 
until the following day because of heavy rains, 
the first which had been encountered during 
the trip. The camp for the night of July 20 
was on Hay Creek three or four miles west 
of Alladin, Wyoming. 

The following day the expedition had 


Two mining camps—now ghost towns. Galena (top) was one of the first communities settled 
in the Black Hills. Crook City was located on Whitewood Creek about eight miles from Deadwood. 


They are shown here in 1876, 
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reached the headwaters or at least a branch of 
Red Water Creek along what is known as 
Government valley, and on the night of the 
22nd camped due east of Inyan Kara Moun- 
tain. Evidently their camp was in the vicinity 
of previous camps made in 1857 by Lieutenant 
Warren. From this point Captain Ludlow 
and Professors Winchell and Donaldson with 
Bears Ears, an Indian guide, visited the Inyan 
Kara Mountain. Here, the group expected a 
view of the Hills and surrounding territory, 
but the Indians had fired the grass so that the 
view was obstructed by smoke. Dr. V. T. 
McGillycuddy, chief topographer of the Jen- 
ney-Newton Survey in 1875 found a rcck car- 
ved with G.A.C. 74 at the top of Inyan Kara 
Mountain. 

During this camp two members of the 
party died, one of dysentery and the other 
was killed by a fellow soldier in a fight. Both 
bodies were buried with military honors near 
this camp. 

Again the march was continued in an 
easterly direction along the flowing Spring 
Creek which is a branch of Sand Creek. Here 
was found what Custer named Floral Valley 
because of the profusion of wild flowers in 
almost uncountable varieties. Captain Lud- 
low says, ““The flowers and vegetaticn was 
luxuriant and fresh and we had no doubt that 
a portion at least of the park country we 
were in search of had been reached. The 
fields radiate in all directions connecting with 
each other and a more beautiful wild country 
could not be imagined.” 

‘The caravan continued to ascend Floral 
Valley and came to Castle Creek in what is 
now known as the Limestone region. On 
July 28 the expedition spent the entire day 
finding a way down Castle Creek and came 
to what they called Elkhorn Prairie, now 
known as Reynolds Prairie. The route on 
July 29 led from Castle Creek up a small 
water course known as Gold Run and the 
party camped that night at Vanderlehr’s ranch. 

On July 30 they passed through what 
was termed as “‘a beautiful pastoral and agri- 


cultural country, half weod, half glade, full 
of deer and abundantly grassed.” To the left 
of them they passed Harney Peak about eight 
or nine miles away. The open area so prom- 
inent in the Black Hills received the name 
Custer Park. The afternocn of this same day 
the camp was made on French Creek in the 
region where Custer City is now located and 
remained there until the morning of August 
1. During this stay, General Custer, Major 
Forsyth, Brevet Lieutenant Colonel (Captain) 
Ludlow and Professor Donaldson, with one 
company of cavalry set out on July 31 to climb 
Harney Peak. They moved on what is now the 
Sylvan Lake road, then east and northeast to a 
high point southeast of Harney. Night came on 
before the mountain was scaled and the group 
returned to the camp on French Creek reach- 
ing the campsite after midnight. 

The next day the camp was moved about 
three miles down French Creek and the party 
retained its headquarters here for five days 
during which time many important side trips 
were taken during the stay. Simultaneously 
Professor Winchell, Mr. Grinnell of Yale 
University and Weod of the scientific staff, 
with Louis Agard as guide made a three day 
trip to the Badlands across the Cheyenne 
River. Two companies of cavalry under 
Colonel Hart formed the escort. However, 
the party did not reach the Badlands but 
camped at a point where French Creek flows 
into the Cheyenne. 

During the absence of the various recon- 
naissance parties, the gold hunters continued 
actively in their search for yellow metal. Of 
course, there will always be much discussion 
regarding where, when, and who panned out 
the first gold during the Custer expedition. 
Usually the credit is given to H. N. Ross 
and evidently his comrades gave him the honor 
for he filed Discovery No. 1 claim. This was 
the usual procedure when gold was discovered 
to give the “first finder” the honor of No. 1 
discovery. 

Charley Reynolds, the faithful guide, was 
picked to carry the precious news to the tele- 


Center of a celebrated water rights battle was the Father DeSmet Mine. 
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Below-ground mining methods required a 
system of timbering. Ore was hauled from 
the mine by mules and horses drawing cars 
on rails. Later compressed air engines were 
used for this task. Both of these photos 
are of Homestake operations. 


These placer diggings were photographed by Morrow in 1876, 


graph station at Fort Laramie regarding the 
finding of gold so that the world would know 
of the discovery. 

As Reynolds was riding his way west 
with the longed for news in the outside 
world, the expedition left Golden Valley, the 
name Custer gave to his permanent campsite, 
in the early morning of August 6 for the re- 
turn trip to Fort Abraham Lincoln. For the 
mest part the group retraced its line of march 
as far as Castle Creek. They then moved 
north across Elkhorn, crossed the south fork 
of Rapid Creek above the present mining town 
of Rochford, and camped the evening of the 
7th at Nahant. It was here that General 
Custer shot a huge grizzly bear. 

‘The next day the party moved north and 
east along the edge of Custer Peak, down 
Middle Box Elder Creek, then moved north 


again into the southwest corner of Meade 
County, then east again to a park on Little 
Elk Creek. Turning south the route passed 
by what is now the hamlet of Nemo on the 
Box Elder. 

The expedition remained over one day at 
this Nemo camp and various members of the 
engineering group took advantage of the stay- 
over to check Lieutenant Warren’s surveys of 
1857. General Custer used the time to find 
an easy access out of the Box Elder Canyon. 
The following day, August 12, the line of 
march continued down Box Elder and camped 
that evening on Bogus Jim Creek. Ludlow 
thought this was the mouth of Castle Creek 
and he so indicates it on his map. The follow- 
ing morning an officer, Lieutenant Godfrey, 
was dispatched down the creek to take bear- 
ings from Bear Butte and Harney Peak. The 


main party broke camp at 2 p.m. of the 13th, 


crossed Box Elder, turned north and followed 
up a narrow ravine. Some of the wagons 
turned over and today marks can be traced 
in the sandstone where Custer had his trouble 
in moving out of the gulch. Throughout the 
whole day but two miles were covered. Dur- 
ing the night of the 13th one of the members 
of Company H, a James King, died and was 
buried in the elevated meadowland. 

After their wanderings in Box Elder 
ravine, they moved out to what is now a main 
highway, near Piedmont, then proceeded north- 
ward along the Red Valley to the site of 
Piedmont, turned east and north to Bear 
Butte Creek some seven miles south of Bear 
Butte where they camped on Friday, August 
14. 

The expedition on August 16 passed to 
the east of the butte, their course directly 
due north, crossing the Belle Fourche River 
near the present site of Newell. Here they 
learned from Cheyenne Indians that Sitting 
Bull was organizing a large band of Sioux 
with the express purpose of attacking Custer’s 
command. ‘The route continued north and 
passed some miles west of Castle Rock, and 
then on to Prospect Valley. 

On August 18 they camped about five 
miles farther to the northwest of the campsite 
they had occupied a month earlier. Not seeing 
any of their purported enemies under Sitting 
Bull the party went down the valley of the 
Little Missouri the next day. They camped 
the night of August 19 near the western base 
of Cave Hills. From this point they traveled 
north and west across the state line, not far 
from Marmarth. They had been averaging 
about 31 miles a day since leaving Bear Butte, 
so they remained in camp during August 21. 
On August 22, the trek moved north by east 
until they reached Fort Abraham Lincoln six 
days later, August 30, the sixtieth day of the 
trip. 

The wagon train had traveled some 833 
miles, and with the various side trips the total 
number of miles surveyed was 1,205. Colonel 
Ludlow summed up the trip in this way, 
“Whatever may ultimately be determined as 
to the existence of large amounts of precious 
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metals in the Black Hills, and the evidence 
gathered on the trip I conclude was discour- 
aging to that supposition; the real wealth and 
value of the country are, beyond doubt, very 
great. Utterly dissimiliar [sic] in character to 
the remaining portion of the territory in which 
it lies, its fertility and freshness, its variety of 
resource and delightful climate; the protec- 
tion it affords both against the torrid heat and 
arctic storms of the prairies will eventually 
make it a home of a thronging population.” 
Black Hills Gold Rush 

Richard B. Hughes, one of the first gold 
seekers in Dakota territory, made the state- 
ment that every dollar’s worth of gold taken 
from the Black Hills cost three dollars to 
obtain. Yet, men flushed with the fever of 
the yellow metal spent time, money and their 
lives in the search for the elusive strike which 
was always to be tomorrow. Of course, there 
are the Homestakes, the Trojans, the Holy 
Terrors, and many others which produced 
gold in highly paying quantities; however, 
there were thousands of men who on hearing 
of the gold strike in Dakota Territory came, 
worked, and were conquered. The Black Hills 
is still pock-marked with shafts and_ holes 
which produced next to nothing, but tell the 
story of hard work with pick and shovel; 
hopes alive but never fulfilled. 

When the Chicago Inter Ocean of Au- 
gust 27, 1874, published an account of the 
finding of gold at Custer, Dakota Territory, 
a chain of events ensued which foreshadowed 
the last gold rush in the then continental 
United States. Young men and some women 
from the East gave up their jobs, bought a 
few necessities of life and a gold pan and 
started the trip to the Black Hills of Dakota. 
Other men, old hardrock, grizzled, disil- 
lusioned veterans of the California and Mon- 
tana gold strikes with the light of the ‘‘yellow 
stuff” in their eyes began a hurried, frenzied 
trek to exploit the new gold fields. When 
these hard bewhiskered veterans from the 
West came into contact with the young, eager, 
strong fellows from the East, the wild days 
of Dakota gold fields were an inevitable out- 
come. Mix with that group some of the gun 
slingers from the West and especially from 


the South and the stage was set for perhaps 
the most lawless of all gold strikes from 1849 
to 1898. 

After the publication in the Inter Ocean 
of the finding of gold, Custer City grew over- 
night to a hamlet of some three or four thou- 
sand souls; the veteran miners and the ten- 
derfeet spread out over the hills with their 
picks and pans. Soon news of a strike at 
Sheridan was heard and overnight Custer was 
depopulated. “Then followed the Hill City 
strike and a few months later the Deadwood 
Gulch strike. Rockerville (now Gold Town) 
Was at one time one of the most prominent 
towns as a placer camp in the Black Hills. 

The stampede had started and despite 
snows and sub-zero weather, the pioneers of 
all descriptions, good, bad, and indifferent, 
rushed to the hills from all parts of the 
country. They had to contend with many 
physical discomforts and there was always the 
threat of the Indian lurking behind a pine tree 
willing to take life as well as to spend his own 
in defense of his “treaty rights.” The gov- 
ernment by these treaties was obliged to pro- 
tect the Black Hills from encroachments by 
the whites. But from the time of the enter- 
ing of the Gordon party to seek gold, the 
coming of the white man was like a rush of a 
flowing river which defied all attempts to stop 
or dam up. Then when gold was discovered 
along Whitewood Creek, Deadwood became 
the metropolis of the Hills. During June and 
July thousands rushed to the northern Hills. 

Placer mining was the first type of gold 
recovery attempted. Crude methods were used: 
sluice boxes, riffles, rockers, pans, and al- 


Rapid City—the Gateway to the Black Hills—in its 1877 infancy. 


most anything. Stories are told of the curling 
of the bacon for breakfast in the old-fashioned 
iron frying pan and the finding of yellow 
wealth in that same frying pan in the afternoon. 
Fortunes were made during that summer and 
fortunes were spent at the gaming tables. An 
estimate has been made by authoritative 
sources, that $1,200,000 worth of gold was 
produced during the months of June and July, 
1876, around Deadwood. Gold at that time 
was quoted at $20 per ounce. 

In Deadwood attempts were made _ to 
bring in federal law and to some extent law 
did take the place of gun justice; however, the 
region of the northern Hills had started out 
as a wild, untrammeled territory. For many 
years Deadwood remained that way. ‘True, 
the troops drove away the Indians; ‘“‘Preacher”’ 
Weston Smith did his best to bring religion 
to the vicinity, but that did not preclude 
some of the “bad men” or “hired guns” coming 
into Deadwood from Missouri, Kansas, Neb- 
raska, and Wyoming. ‘These men and some 
women had a significant part in the history 
of the gold rush to the Black Hills. 

The production of gold during 1877 was 
estimated to be a little over two million dol- 
lars; but, as usual, in the history of gold rushes, 
placer gold was running out. The crude im- 
plements of the placer miner were not recov- 
ering the smaller specks or colors. Geology 
teaches us that placer gold deposits are formed 
from the erosion of lodes or veins. The older 
miners from the West knew this, and the 
prospectors’ attention was turned to the seek- 
ing of the veins from whence the placer gold 
came. As a result of this prospecting, two 


brothers, Mose and Fred Manuel, with Henry 
Harney discovered a rich quartz vein early in 
1876. They called the mine the Homestake 
and at first many capitalists tried to buy with 
a lease-and-bond agreement. Actually little 
came of this first endeavor, but the Manuels 
worked the Homestake and added the Old Abe 
to their property. A small stamp mill was 
erected to break down the hard-rock ore. ‘The 
ore from the mines was hauled to the mill by 
ox team and about $5,000 worth of gold was 
extracted during the summer. 

The next year, the Manuels sold their 
claims, the Homestake for $70,000, the Old 
Abe for $40,000 and the Terra for $35,000. 
The Manuels no doubt realized that “big 
money” was needed to develop the Homestake. 
The first plant was hauled in from Colorado 
and for a time the Homestake was rewarded 
with a handsome “pay off.” But more ma- 
chinery and, therefore, more money was need- 
ed. The money was not forthcoming so the 
claims were offered for sale on the East and 
West Coasts. The new owners became J. B. 
Haggin, George Hearst, and Lloyd ‘Tevis. 
The Homestake mine at Lead laid the foun- 
dation for the vast Hearst fortunes of later 
years. This group brought in by ox team 
from Cheyenne, Wyoming, an 80-stamp mill 
at a cost of $30,000. The foundation was 
started in the Territorial days of the Dakotas 
and the still-producing Homestake in state- 
hood days makes South Dakota year after 
year the largest gold producing state in the 
Union. 

The Holy Terror Mine located at Key- 
stone did not figure in the Territorial days of 
the gold rush but still bears mentioning for 
it was at one time one of the richest mines in 
the whole Black Hills region. The deposit 
was discovered in 1894 and was worked care- 
fully until 1902. The shaft soon filled with 
water and an attempt was made in 1939 to 
unwater and work the lode. However, by 
1941 this was abandoned and the hole soon 
filled again. The mine has produced over 
150,000 tons of ore, from which nearly 
$1,300,000 in gold was recovered not counting 
the hi-grading. The name is especially inter- 
esting, for the mine was designated after the 


discoverer’s wife. By the way, he was actually 
a kind and indulgent husband, often indulging 
himself. 

There are thousands of gold mines in 
the Black Hills. To mention but a few of the 
hopes of these early day gold rushers would 
be tedious and uninteresting. If the reader is 
interested in numbers, the suggestion is made 
to look at the Bureau of Mines, Black Hills 
Atlas, Circular 7707, parts one and two, pub- 
lished in 1953 and 1955. If you care to drive 
or walk through the Black Hills you can see 
holes dug into the rocks from which prac- 
tically nothing was taken, but at one time 
brought to the prospector the idea that “‘to- 
morrow, I'll hit the vein.” As in all gold 
mining territories there are “ghost” towns of 
every description. If you care to visit Silver 
City, at the upper end of Pactola Lake, you 
can almost hear and see the Scruton Brothers 
who at one time had all the gold and silver 
they needed to come into Silver City and 
“hurrah” the town. No one seemed to know 
where their “diggings” were; so the legend of 
the lost mine will be told by some of the old 
timers who still live in Silver City. Also the 
Gorman Brothers, three of them; but when 
their mine was sold for $60,000, the profits 
were divided into halves, rather than thirds. 
What became of one of the brothers is still 
a mystery. You-can find many legends and 
ghost stories in the ghost towns of the Black 
Hills, if you will but listen and look. 

The number of ghost and near-ghost 
towns in the Black Hills is legion; however, 
not any more than in any gold rush territory. 
In addition to the “ghosts” already mentioned 
there are others such as the coal town of 
Cambria just across the Wyoming line; Crook 
City, located on Whitewood Creek about eight 
miles from Deadwood; Roubaix in the cen- 
tral Hills section; the still-occupied Central 
City, between Lead and Deadwood; Tinton, 
the town which reflected the hopes and as- 
pirations of the tin and gold seekers; Galena, 
the silver mining town on Bear Butte Creek, 
but situated at least twenty miles from the 


famous signal landmark, Bear Butte; occu- 
pied Rochford, where the mine buildings still 
stand, and a host of others such as Sheridan 


The famed Gertie Mine was a mile south of Hill City. Nick Olson was its superintendent. 


and Pactola, now at the bottoms of two man- 
made lakes. 

Authorities say there was little, if any, 
real mining on Bear Butte. One or two pros- 
pect holes were sunk, but were scon aban- 
doned. Bear Butte has come into prominence 
lately, and justly so, because of the fact that 
State of South Dakota has purchased it and 
a park and recreational area is to be devel- 
oped on and around the land mark of the early 
explorers. 

Legends of the gun men and the out- 
laws are also yours for the asking. The stories 
are told often and are added to in the telling. 
There is the tale of Sam Bass who left his 
home in Indiana “a cowboy for to be’ and 
settled for a time in Texas, but hearing of the 
gold strike in the Black Hills, moved north 
determined to be an outlaw. ‘The story is 
told in verse and gives all the essentials of the 
lucky and unlucky stage and train robber. 
His poem narrator sets a stage for a Robin 
Hood-Jesses James type of individual who 
was good to his friends and the poor. Just as 
Jesse James was sold down the river by Ford, 


so was Sam Bass “informed on” by his own 
partner, Jim Murphy. 

The first venture by Sam Bass and his 
partners ended in a fiasco and also a murder. 
The stage from Cheyenne was intercepted 
outside of Deadwood; but when the young 
highwaymen demanded it to halt, the stage 
kept right on going driverless, for one of the 
confederates had shot the driver. “The raids 
which followed were just as fruitless. From 
one stage the gang took but $30 from the 
passengers; another earned three and a gold 
watch and chain. Then Bass and his confed- 
erates decided to give up stage robbing and 
and by a stroke of luck 


turn to train robbery 
the train they held up was carrying $60,000 
in currency. Big Springs made a legend of 
Sam Bass. 

There were many others who hoped to 
earn a living from the Black Hills mines 
without digging in the earth for it. Certainly 
the most noted of this group was “Wild Bill” 
Hickok, the beau brummel of the gun men and 
a sharp man at the manipulation of the gaming 
cards. But the end came for Hickok on the 
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Sturgis, called the “Scoop Town,” was a northern entry to the Hills. Bull trains through here 
supplied both the Army at Fort Meade and the gold mines. 


afternoon of August 2, 1876, in Carl Mann’s 
Saloon known as Number 10. This number, 
by the way, is often disputed. A Jack McCall, 
who claimed his brother had been shot by 
Hickok, came into the saloon and shot Hickok 
in the back of the head. The hand held by the 
gambler consisted of aces and eights, since 
then known as the dead man’s hand. Jack 
McCall, tried by Deadwood citizens with 
Judge W. L. Kuykendall presiding, pleaded 
self-defense and was set free. He moved to 
Wyoming and made the mistake of bragging 
that he had shot the famous gun man, Wild 
Bill Hickok. The federal authorities picked 
him up and took him to Yankton, the Terri- 
torial capital of Dakota. There he was tried 
by jury and found guilty. He was hanged 
on March 1, 1877. Yes, there were wild, 
frenzied days in the territory of the Dakotas. 

However, without the fanfare of the 
wild days, there were days of building a per- 
manent civilization in the territory and many 
names stand out in the quest for law and 
order. Where to start and where to leave 
off is a hard decision to make. C. V. Gardner 
came to Custer in March of 1876. He, at 
once, became a leader in the community activ- 
ities. To Gardner is given the credit of hav- 
ing brought in the first shipment of freight 
to the Hills by ox team; he built the first 
frame building in Deadwood and by labor- 


ious hauling the first quartz mill was brought 
to the Hills. He was instrumental in starting 
the first flour mill and chiefly through his 
efforts the monument to Annie D. Tallent on 
French Creek, honoring the first white wo- 
man in the Black Hills, was completed. Gard- 
ner was known throughout the hills as the 
Dean of Pioneers. 

W. E. Adams was a tireless and ener- 
getic worker for the betterment of the Black 
Hills Region. He came to the then Dakota 
Territory in 1877 and with his brother es- 
tablished a wholesale and retail grocery store. 
He interested himself in civic enterprises and 
served six terms as mayor of Deadwood. To 
us living now his great contribution is his 
generous gift, the Adams Memorial Museum, 
a building erected across the street facing his 
place of business. 

George V. Ayres while living at Beatrice, 
Nebraska, heard of the gold strike in Dakota 
Territory and at once decided to move to the 
Black Hills. He came to Custer in March 
of 1876 by way of Cheyenne. Later he 
moved to Deadwood but returned to Custer 
and engaged in clerical work. When the 
Spring Creek placers were located, he spent 
some time at Sheridan proving up on placer 
claims. When these claims did not “‘pan out,” 
he moved back to Deadwood and worked with 
Richard Lake in a hardware store, where his 


energy and business ability were soon noticed 
and before long he bought out Lake’s interest. 
Ayres was influential in many fields of the 
community; several times he served as Presi- 
dent of the Black Hills Pioneers. He later 
became interested in Masonry and with Sol 
Starr made Deadwood a Masonic center. 

Ayres served in the state House of Rep- 
resentatives and as a result of his pleas for 
good roads in the Black Hills region, he has 
often been called ‘“The Father of Improved 
Roads” in western South Dakota. 

Peter Gushurst began business in a tent 
at Deadwood but later moved to the twin city 
Lead and became a leader in the financial 
affairs of the two cities. For many years he 
served as an official of the First National 
Bank of Lead. Mr. and Mrs. Gushurst have 
the distinction of being the first couple mar- 
ried in Lead. 

Many towns were established in the 
Black Hills region and now form the back- 
bone of the civilization of the territory. Spear- 
fish, the Queen City of the Black Hills, was 
located in 1876 and in 1886 a town govern- 
ment was effected. Since that time Spearfish 
has grown steadily and is a trading center 
of the vicinity. Here, too, is the Black Hills 
Teacher’s College and the home of the Black 
Hills Passion Play. 

Hill City was located in 1876, when 
Thomas Harvey and John Miller found gold 
prospects in Spring Creek. Tin was also dis- 
covered in and around Hill City and the 
Harney Peak Tin Mining Company began 
operations in 1887. At one time, Hill City 
boasted of a 3,000 population. However, 
mismanagement of the company caused its 
failure in 1892, and many inhabitants left for 
other places. 

Custer, “the Mother City,” of the Black 
Hills was laid out in July, 1875, and was 
named Stonewall in honor of the Civil War 
general, “Stonewall” Jackson. Some few 
months later, the town was reorganized and 
the name changed to Custer City. The wide 
streets of Custer are often commented on by 
visitors; these streets are the result of the 
platting of the town by Thomas Hooper. Cus- 
ter City was incorporated in 1882. Today, 


This toll gate onto a road was located at 


Big Hill in Whitewood Gulch. 


Custer is a mecca for the thousands of tour- 
ists who visit the Black Hills. 

Lead, because of the famous Homestake 
Mine plays an important role in the economic, 
cultural and social life of the Black Hills. 
The city was located in July, 1876, and from 
that time continued to grow and prosper. The 


_ prosperity of the Homestake has contributed to 


making Lead one of the most substantial towns 
of the Black Hills. 

The present metropolis of the Black Hills 
was incorporated as a village in 1882. ‘The 
plat of the town had been surveyed by Sam 
Scott, John Brennan, James Carney and John 
W. Allen. The surveying was accomplished 
by a compass and tape line and consisted of 
six blocks. The name Rapid City was sug- 
gested by William Martin as the town was 
situated on Rapid Creek. A board of trustees 
was selected consisting of William P. Martin, 
John R. Brennan, William Nuttal, Major 
Hutchinson, and John W. Allen. For many 
years, the “Hay Camp,” as the miners re- 
ferred to the town, faced difficulties. Indians 
carried on depredations; the United States 
government still frowned on the opening of 
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the Black Hills and vented its ire on the so- 
called “Gateway City.” However, the men 
who founded the city would not be denied. 
They opened up wagon train trails from 
Pierre; they organized groups of settlers from 
the East; they advertised their town when- 
ever possible. Rapid City still remains un- 
abashed regarding its resources. “This adver- 
tising and persistence has paid off and Rapid 
City is one of the fastest growing towns in 
the state. 

Deadwood and Lead had its leaders and 


.so did Rapid City. One should not attempt 


to name all of them for it would be an im- 
possible task. Some of them, however, have 
made an imprint on this writer and therefore, 
will form the list of these intrepid men and 
women. 

Alice and Joe Gossage who from 1876 
to 1925 published the Rapid City Journal 
should be mentioned because of Mrs. Gos- 
sage’s work as the “Sunshine Lady” and for 
her efforts as a kind-hearted, brusque woman 
who was a builder of Rapid City. 

Jennie Brennan, the wife of John Bren- 
nan, who was one of the founders of Rapid 
City, is another name that should be noted in 
the long list of men and women who devel- 
oped the Black Hills region in ‘Territorial 
days. If there had been no Jennie Brennan, 
there would have been no YWCA in Rapid 
City. The records of the work which Jennie 
Brennan did for young people of Rapid City, 
both financially and in time given, have been 
conveniently lost. But her dedicated life to the 
Young Women’s Christian Association is re- 
membered by many citizens of present-day 
Rapid City. 

In the list should be included ‘Tom 
Sweeney, of the Sweeney Hardware Store, 
long a land mark in the Gateway City. His 
love and enthusiasm for Rapid City gave im- 
petus to many flagging spirits to keep on de- 
veloping the town. John Boland also should 
be included for his work with the Rushmore 
Memorial made that landmark possible. Then, 
there is a somewhat controversial figure who 


The greatest of them all—the Homestake at Lead. 


should be mentioned: Paul Bellamy, who 
with his persistence and the help of other 
officials caused President Calvin Coolidge to 
“rediscover” the Black Hills. That redis- 
covery helped bring thousands of travelers and 
tourists to the region and implanted the be- 
ginnings of the tourist industry. 

Marjorie Smith, long the librarian of 
the City Library, left her imprint on the ed- 
ucational and cultural life of thousands of 
the readers of “her” library; so did Mrs, 
Joseph Robbins who gave to Rapid City her 
musical talents, and they were many, and 
raised the standard of musical appreciation in 
this early frontier town. Yes, there were 
others, for a city does not just happen, but is 
the result of efforts by the people in it. 

Rapid City, because it was the first city 
of the Hills to have connection with the out- 
side world by railroad, soon was on its way 
to becoming the principal city in the Black 
Hills. That July 4, 1886, when the Fremont, 
Elkhorn, and Missouri Valley locomotive 
chugged into Rapid City was an eventful day 
for the Black Hills. When the Black Hills 
and Western connected with the Burlington 
at Mystic the southern part of Hills was 
joined with the northern Hills. This line 
going up Rapid Canyon covered a distance of 
but fifty miles with over 100 trestles crossing 
Rapid Creek and was advertised as the “crook- 
edest railroad in the world.” 

By 1880, the first frenzied rush to the 
Black Hills was dwindling and this territory 
began to grow up. While a great deal of 
mining of the precious metal was to be car- 
ried on for some time, the rush was over and 
soon a new industry was to spring up known 
as the cattle industry. Some men found that 
they could buy a steer in Texas for $10, drive 
it to the Black Hills, butcher it and sell it to 
the beef-hungry miners for $125. That was 
the beginning of a new era in the history of 
the Black Hills. Later the mining and cattle 
industries combined to usher in the third 
phase of western development in the Black 
Hills. The tourist business was on. 
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A New Culture Emerges 


by Lois Abbie Cornell 
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. without a parallel in the history of nations, first 


in the arts and science, in religion and literature .. .” 


One of the iargest murals in South Da- 
kota’s beautiful state capital building in Pierre 
is a panel by Charles Holloway in the House 
Chamber directly above the speaker’s desk, en- 
titled, ““The First Prayer.” 

On the left in the painting is General 
William H. Ashley’s keelboat, Yellowstone, 
floating on the Missouri River. On the prow 
of the boat are the figures of fur traders and 
trappers. In the center is Jedediah Smith, 
kneeling in prayer among the dead and 
wounded after a fight with the Indians. 

It is an historic scene of the dangerous 
times in the decades between 1820 and 1840 
when the first artists — Catlin, Bodmer, Mil- 
ler, and Audubon — ventured into a wild 
new country to sketch and paint the Indian 
life along the Missouri River where General 
Ashley was commanding his fur trading ex- 
peditions for the Rocky Mountain Fur Com- 
pany. 

The first artist to come into the new 
territory was George Catlin, a young lawyer 
from Pennsylvania, who cared more for paint- 
ing than for trying a man in court. He arrived 
at Fort Pierre on the Yellowstone's second 
trip up the Missouri in 1832 with Fontenelle 
and other fur traders and trappers for his 
companions. 

Catlin had been fascinated with the color 


and excitement of Indian life along his native 
Susquehanna River and gave up law to de- 
vote his life to painting. He sketched from 
the deck of the Yellowstone as she came up 
the river and later spent long hours drifting 
in a canoe, sketching the Sioux and the Man- 
dan way of life in the river country. He stayed 
eight years in the territory. His hunting 
scenes, buffalo hunts and gallery of portraits 
of Indian chiefs are part of the collection of 
American paintings in the Smithsonian Insti- 
tute in Washington, D. C. Valuable litho- 
graphs of his work are in every museum and 
art gallery in America. Catlin, himself, ex- 
hibited his portraits and paintings in Paris and 
London in 1840 with great success. His 
finely illustrated Letters and Notes on the 
Manners, Customs and Conditions of the 
North American Indian ranks high in the 
great historical literature of the world. 

Carl (sometimes Charles) Bodmer came 
in 1833 when Maximilian, Prince of Wied, 
was here gathering material for his book, 
Travels in the Interior of North America. 
They spent a great deal of time among the 
Mandans. Bodmer did the illustrations for 
Maximilian’s book and many paintings of 
territorial Indian life, among them, ‘Horse 
Racing At Fort Pierre.”’ 

Alfred Jacob Miller came up the Platte 


The Three Graces — Stacy, Gilbert and Bartlet furnished music for many of the public gather- 


ings in the Madison area during the 80's. 
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River by way of Fort Laramie in 1837. Huis 
paintings of the Indian scene are devoted 
largely to fur trappers and traders and the 
Indians. A fine example, ‘Giving Drink to 
Thirsty Trappers,” is now in the Coe Collec- 
tion at Yale University. 


The great naturalist, artist and writer, 
John James Audubon, was nearing sixty years 
of age in 1843 when he made the trip up the 
Missouri on the steamship Omega, to the terri- 
tory now North and South Dakota. He was 
then famous on two continents. His paintings 
and books about birds were known throughout 
America. With an old friend, Edward Harris, 
and a young artist, Isaac Sprague, whose paint- 
ings of birds had pleased Audubon, he came 
from St. Louis by way of Vermillion, Fort 
Pierre and Fort Union with a party of fur 
traders and trappers. 

The life among the Indians that held 
Catlin — the young artist — for eight years 
in a wild new country was, in a way, offensive 
to the elder seasoned artist, Audubon. In his 
journals, Audubon charges: ‘““Ah, Mr. Catlin, 
I am sorry to see and read the account of the 
Indians you saw. How different they must 
have been from any I have seen!” 

But the bird songs of the new land de- 
lighted him. ‘The songs of the meadow lark, 
the red thrush and other birds he said were dif- 
ferent and more variedthan any he had 
ever known anywhere in the world. Sprague 
sketched and painted during the trip. Audubon 
stayed from April to October, 1843, then re- 
turned to his home above the Hudson River in 
New York. Dakota was his last wilderness. 
He died a few years later when he was 66 
years old. 

Four decades later, Rudolph Cronau, a 
young German artist and illustrator for Ger- 
man publications, the Gartenlaube and Cologne 
Gazette, came to America to paint Indian life. 
He stayed six months at Fort Randall and on 
the Standing Rock Reservation. He gives an 
account of his adventures in South Dakota 
Historical Collections, Volume XXII. 

Cronau. had read James Fenimore 
Cooper’s books about the Indians when he was 
a boy and had resolved to come to America 
when he was grown. He arrived in 1881 and 
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came by stagecoach to Fort Randall. He 
gave crayons to the young Indians and taught 
them to draw scenes from their own lives. 

He tells of donating these drawings by 
the Indians to the American Museum of 
Natural Art in New York. Chief Sitting Bull 
posed for the artist in all his regalia at Fort 
Randall, and before he left for Washington, 
D. C., Cronau exhibited all his portraits and 
paintings in the large military hall at the fort 
for officers, their wives and friends. It was, 
probably, the first public art exhibit in the 
Territory. 

The Big Sioux River at Sioux Falls was 
internationally known in 1870’s for its pic- 
turesque cascades over terraces of pink stone 
and for a beautiful wooded island of 17 acres 
just above the roaring plunge of the falls. 
Artists and photographers came from the East 
to capture the scene, but few of their pictures 
remain in the state. 

One artist, who signed his work “L. 
Davis,” left two paintings of the river scene. 
One, a large picture of the falls showing the 
terraces and the island, hangs on the north 
wall of the Carnegie Library in Sioux Falls. 
‘The other, a painting of the first grist mill at 
the falls, hangs in Pettigrew Museum, the 
gift of the Jesse Watson family, pioneers of 
Vermillion and of Minnehaha County. 

Jesse Watson,’ one of the owners of the 
mill, acquired the painting one January morn- 
ing in 1881 when the town was deep in snow. 
As he sat in his office at the mill, he saw a 
man on snowshoes coming across the high 
drifts carrying a painting under his arm. The 
stranger came in and told his story. 

Far on the other side of town his family 
had been snowed in for days. They had no 
flour to make bread and very little food. 
Would Mr. Watson take the painting in ex- 
change for a small sack of flour? 

One of the kindest of pioneers, Mr. Wat- 
son gave the man two sacks of flour — all he 
could carry on his shoulders over the frozen 
snow. He accepted the painting and knew it 
was worth far more than two sacks of flour. 
The artist came many times after that to 
sketch the river and the falls. 

For centuries before the first artists came, 
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The Smithsonian Institute commissioned Miss Frances Densmore to study Indian music on the 


Dakota reservations. 


the only art in the territory had been the In- 
dian drawings and their colorful calendar of 
the seasons. Some of the pictcgraphs are still 
visible in the rock hills throughout the state. 
The color drawings of Eagle Shield, a talented 
Sioux, were later contributions to a group of 
Indian paintings now on exhibit in the 
Smithsonian, with the music of the Sioux, re- 
cordings of their ancient songs and their drum 
rhythms. 

The Sioux had instinctive rhythm and 
were prolific makers of songs about nature. 
They sang of the dawn, the sky, the fleetness 
of a horse or the birds. Because the Smith- 
sonian wanted to preserve this music and 
painting, Miss Frances Densmore, a student 
of art and Indian lore, traveled to Standing 
Rock and Sisseton Reservations in IQII to re- 
view the music of the Sioux and make re- 
cordings of the best voices. Miss Densmore 
was a talented musician and writer, the daugh- 
ter of a pioneer Red Wing, Minnesota, family. 
She recorded about 300 songs and ceremonials. 
Robert Higheagle, a Sioux from Hampton 
University, did the translation of the words. 

The voices of Sikaya, Brave Buffalo and 


These are two of the songs she transcribed, 


Holy Face Bear were carefully selected to 
sing the medicine and dream songs. A cylinder 
record on a phonograph with a specially con- 
structed recording horn was used. Among the 
medicine songs was “Behold the Dawn,”’ sung 
by Brave Buffalo who was a practicing med- 
icine man at the reservation when Miss Dens- 
more was there. 

The arrival of Stephen Return Riggs 
and his wife, Mary, and other churchmen, 
Bishop Martin Marty, Father Peter John De- 
Smet and Bishop William Hare, changed the 


picture culturally. 


Stephen Riggs’ translations of the English 
hymnal and the Bible into the Sioux language 
are still used in the chapels and missions. 
Father DeSmet wrote a prayer book for the 
Sioux. 

On the long covered wagon trek across 
the country, the pioneers of 1840 and later 
brought their hymnals, books of ballads, and 
songs they had known at home to sustain and 
comfort them. They were the pioneers who 
knew the hardest life of the Territorial days, 
the sod houses, Indian raids and the lack of 
physical comforts. 


The grand old hymns, “Old One Hun- 
dred,” “Faith of Our Fathers,” and “Bring- 


ing in the Sheaves,” were sung whenever God- 


fearing people could meet for services. The 
littlest children were taught to sing the hymns. 
William Allen White in his book, This 
Changing West, said these hymns helped to 
form the character of many a man who later 
became a leader in the great states of North 
and South Dakota. The words of the hymns 
taught them a reverence for good, and courage 
in the face of danger. 

The old ballads, “Love’s Old Sweet 
Song,” “Kathleen Mavourneen,” and Os- 
sian’s “Serenade,” and the books of glees gave 
the settlers some lighter music for social gath- 
erings and evening ‘‘sings.”’ 

When the river boats came up the Mis- 
sourl ringing their bells they carried the little 
melodians and organs for the chapels. The 
first organ at the Riggs mission in the Oahe 
valley came on a boat by way of Yankton 
from Bangor, Maine, the gift of the Bangor 
church. 

Louisa Irvine Riggs, wife of Thomas L. 
Riggs, played the organ for many years in her 
husband’s mission. She was the daughter of 
Captain J. B. Irvine of Fort Sully and was 
educated at an eastern conservatory of music. 
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cities and floods. 


She played a prominent part in the musical life 
of the Territory and the state of South Dakota 
as long as she lived in the old stone house in 
the valley. There, surrounded by her treasury 
of music, volumes of literature, her garden 
of old-fashioned flowers, and her memories 
of other days, she died in 1951. 

‘The river men had their moments musical, 
too. ‘The French boatmen chanted as they 
came up the Missouri from the south in their 
pirogues and bateaus. On the steamboats there 
was the music of the violin and concertina for 
deck-dancing on moonlit nights in the seven- 
ties. 

As the stage coach lines extended further 
into the Territory after the Civil War, ladies 
of the evening from eastern burlesque shows 
came to entertain in the dance halls of wide- 
open Deadwood. Their music was, perhaps, 
on the lustier side. Their gay dancing of the 
can-can, their jokes and fun, the torch songs 
of the era — “Though My Heart May Break 
Tomorrow, I’ll Be All Smiles Tonight,” and 
“Only a Little Faded Flower,” — entertained 
the miners until Jack Langrishe, actor and 
manager, and his actress wife arrived in Dead- 
wood in 1876. Langrishe opened a new theatre 
and produced legitimate plays until 1879: 
Shakespeare’s Othello and Richard, the Third, 


When Stanley J. Morrow came to Dakota 
in the late 1860's he brought with him 
a comparatively new art — photography. 
For more than two decades he roamed the 
Territory portraying Indians and miners, 


the plays of Dion Boucicault, Augustine Daly, 
Washington Irving and Dumas, the tearful 
Camille and East Lynne. For over three years 
the same plays that New Yorkers and 
Chicagoans were seeing were on stage for 
Deadwood audiences. In two of Langrishe’s 
theatres, 168 legitimate plays were produced 
from July 22, 1876, until September 26, 
1879. 

After the Civil War ended, the military 
forts of the 1880's were rather fashionable with 
concerts by the regimental bands in the evening 
and supper afterwards with the military 
crowd. 

A handsome, young Italian, Achilles La- 
Guardia, was conductor of the 11th Regiment 
band at Fort Sully in 1886. He was the father 
of Fiorello, the Little Flower, later mayor of 


New York. His final concert of the season, 
one evening in March, 1886, was a pretentious 
one. The crowds came in their surreys with 
the fringe on top driving their finest horses. 
LaGuardia was a composer and offered two 
of his own compositions that night, a concert 
polka and a march, playing the cornet solo 
himself. 

After that, Dakota was no longer the 
“wild and wooly West.” The ‘Territory 
boasted bands and orchestras in Huron, Can- 
ton, Flandreau, Valley City and Sioux Falls. 
The little village choirs had developed into 
large choral clubs sponsoring concerts with 
professional musicians before the railroads 
came. 

That the military forts were early cen- 
ters of culture is further exemplified in the 


The Gibson Troupe included Dakota Territory on their tour of the United States in the 1880's. 


publication of a volume of songs, believed to be 
the first Dakota compositions. Written by 
Linda Slaughter, wife of the post surgeon at 
Fort Randall, the songs included ‘When 
Friends Are False,” ‘My Soldier,” and “The 
Bivouac.” 

When the first train on the Dakota 
Southern steamed into Yankton in 1873, a 
brass band was there to play patriotic music 
as the engine came into sight. The first pas- 
senger train roared into Sioux Falls with Wil- 
liam Doolittle at the throttle of the engine 
and Peter Becker, the conductor. “There was 
stirring music of the band to greet them led 
by Colonel Tom Brown. The music of the 
bands from Huron, Valley City and Brook- 
ings, and fife and drum corps from Flandreau 
and Sioux Falls filled the air when the GAR 
encampment was held at Huron in 1882. The 
newspaper said, ‘““They all wore natty uni- 
forms.” 

In 1881 Watertown had a cornet band 
that played at all the celebrations and the 
Kranzburg cornet band of Watertown was 
organized in 1883. 

A Conservatory of Music which opened 
in Sioux Falls about 1890 was an ambitious 
project. A joint stock company was formed 
with capital of $10,000 divided into 25 shares. 
Pupils were to pay $15.00 a quarter for study 
with professional teachers. “The Conservatory 
opened with a grand concert in Germania Hall 
presenting Mme. Volborg Hovind, soprano; 


Miss Anna Strom, pianist and Professor 
Hines, violinist. 

Bie Ravndal, editor of Syd Dakota Ekko, 
a Norwegian newspaper in 1889, and later 
counsel to Beirut, Syria, was the first president 
of the Minnehaha Mandskor, a men’s singing 
society. In 1890, when he was president he 
invited singers from Iowa, Minnesota, North 
and South Dakota to unite in a great society 
of singers. At their first meeting in Germania 
Hall at Sioux Falls, 250 men participated. Carl 
Mannerud of Sioux Falls was the conductor. 

Ravndal’s Scandinavian Singers Union 
developed into an international organization 
and when their recent annual festival was held 
in Sioux Falls in 1957, 67 years later, the 
men’s chorus of 1,000 voices filled the Coli- 
seum with songs of Norway and America. 
The Minnehaha Mandskor was host society. 

Many of the new pioneers of the late 
1860's and 1870’s were soldiers whose careers 
as teachers, lawyers and architects had been in- 
terrupted by the call of the Civil War. Their 
wives, mothers and sweethearts had waited for 
their return; now the families hoped to find 
peace and happiness in a new country. They 
did not carry a gun on each hip as television, 
radio and screen westerns would have us be- 
lieve. 

Among these pioneers were Joseph Ward 
and General William H. H. Beadle who be- 
came prominent educators. Wilmot Brookings, 
associate justice of the Supreme Court in 1889, 


Women’s clubs throughout the Territory played a leading role in the establishment of com- 
munity libraries. The Sioux Falls library (below) received further encouragement by way of a 
grant from Andrew Carnegie foundations. 


This sketch of Fort Pierre is dated July 4, 1851. It was drawn by Rudolph Friederich Kurz of 
Bern, Switzerland, who spent from 1846 until 1852 at the western trading posts of the great fur 


companies on the Mississippi and upper Missouri Rivers. His travels took him from New Or- 


leans to Fort Union. 


and his friend, Dr. Josiah Phillips, were both 
graduates of famous old Bowdoin College, 
Brunswick, Maine. Dr. Phillips settled in 
Sioux Falls after serving four years as a sur- 
geon in the Union army during the Civil War. 
His wife, Hattie Phillips, organized the first 
Minnehaha County Sunday School in 1870 
at the Fort Dakota officers’ quarters where 
they made their home. 

Many of the later pioneers brought with 
them treasured volumes of Shakespeare and 
Bulwer-Lytton, and the poetry of Emerson, 
Tennyson and Scott. Around the kitchen table 
on winter evenings with the light of a coal oil 
lamp, they read, studied, memorized and re- 
cited in sonorous voices the best cf the world’s 


literature and poetry. In the home of the late 
Philip Zimmerman at Lake Madison, there 
was a collection of leather-bound volumes of 
Emerson, Longfellow and Goethe, old num- 
bers of Harper’s Weekly, fine old engravings 
and the grand piano the Zimmermans brought 
with them in 1877, in a covered wagon 
through Luverne, Minnesota, to Wentworth, 
Dakota Territory. 

Literary and musical societies were being 
organized in the ‘Territory as early as 1874. 
E. A. Sherman was president of the Sioux 
Falls Literary Society that year. The Dickens 
Club was organized in 1880 at Pierre and 
still is in existence at the capital. 

Promotion of culture was woman’s forte 


in the Territorial days, and women set about 
to bring good music and entertainment to the 
growing cities of the Territory. The auxil- 
iary to the GAR, the Bow of White Ribbon 
group (also called the Women’s Christian 
Temperance Union), the musical societies 
and clubs were organized in the early eighties 
and nineties. 

The Women’s Christian “Temperance 
Union, first organized in 1878 at Elk Point, 
brought the internationally famous Miss Fran- 
ces Willard, their national president, to Yank- 
ton in September, 1889, for their eighth an- 
nual meeting (the first erritory-wide con- 
vention was held in 1882). When the be- 
loved leader of the Union, Miss Willard, en- 
tered Turner Hall, the large audience stood 
and gave her the chautauqua salute (the wav- 
ing of a white handkerchief while facing the 
speaker). The Yankton Press and Dakotaian 
said Miss Willard’s speech was “brilliant and 
witty.” Over 300 delegates from Pierre, Sioux 
Falls, Huron, Aberdeen and smaller towns at- 
tended the meeting. A long series of resolu- 
tions affecting the culture of women and 
children was adopted at the conclave. 

After Miss Willard’s appearance, Susan 
B. Anthony, noted suffragist, visited Mitchell 
in November of the same year. The noted 
evangelist, Rev. Anna Shaw, came in 1889 
and addressed large audiences in the cities of 
the Territory. Miss Carrie Chapman (later 
Carrie Chapman Catt) delivered speeches 
throughout the state in 1890. 

The study of the classics and great music 
interested the History Club of Sioux Falls in 
1879 when they began their group as the first 
woman’s club of its type in the Territory. 
As a project they undertook the establishment 
of the Sioux Falls Public Library. Watertown, 
Yankton and Huron followed with clubs or- 
ganized for the study of literature, art and 
music. 

Mrs. Bartlett Tripp, wife of the Terri- 
torial Supreme Court justice, was a member 
of the Nineteenth Century Club in Yankton. 
She started a quiz program that kept members 
alert trying to find the answers. Husbands 
were enlisted as a source of information be- 
cause many of them were doctors, lawyers or 


teachers. When they sponsored Professor Mc- 
Murty of the University in a lecture, however, 
they donated the fund to purchase books for 
the club library. Many of these clubs pro- 
vided the nuclei for later public libraries in 
the cities of the Territory and state. 


Bill (Edgar Wilson) Nye and James 
Whitcomb Riley traveled as an entertainment 
team and played the Booth Opera House in 
Sioux Falls the winter of 1885. The audience 
was pleased with their dress suits and eye- 
glasses, their versatile dialects. They thought 
Bill Nye was a very funny man. 


Mlle. Rhea, a Polish actress, did a per- 
formance of Josephine in the Opera House that 
same year. The press reported: “Her adieu to 
Napoleon, her denunciation of ‘Talleyrand 
and her pathetic death scene were mag- 
nificently done.” 


Passing mention should be made of the 
Chautauqua Movement which appeared in 
Dakota in the late 1880’s, coming from Iowa. 
Beginning as a Methodist Sunday School as- 
sembly in New York on the lake of the same 
name, Chautauqua grew in scope and spread 
throughout the United States with a lecture, 
drama and music series of programs. 


Writers were invading the Territory as 
early as 1811, says Howard Lamar in his 
Dakota Territory. 1861-1889. Even Manuel 
Lisa, the Spanish fur trader was an avid 
reader. His favorite book was Don Quixote. 
And, the first woman to come to the Black 
Hills, Annie D, Tallent, a member of the 1874 
Gordon party, wrote a book about her ad- 
ventures, The Black Hills or the Last Hunt- 
ing Ground of the Dakotahs. She describes 
the West, the problems encountered by the first 
settlers, and the early history of Black Hills 
towns. 


One of the first volumes of fiction to 
come from Dakota was Calamity Jane, A 
Story of the Black Hills, by William Loring 
(Mrs. George E.) Spencer. Soon following 
was Dakota Girl by Stella Gilman. First pub- 
lished poet honors in what is now South Da- 
kota (although he was not the first in Dakota 
Territory) go to John Banvard of Water- 
town for The Tradition of the Temple. 
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FRIDAY EVENING MARCH 26, 1886. 


7.30 P. M. 


This extant relic of Fort Sully describes a program in which LaGuardia played several of his own 


compositions. 


The Black Hills Daily Times did not 
give Mark Twain much publicity when he 
visited Deadwood in 1879. It merely men- 
tioned his name. Hamlin Garland first came 
to Dakota in 1881. Mortimer Crane Brown, 
writer and poet, came in 1879, farmed and 
taught school for a time, wrote poetry, edited 
the White Lake Wave and later was asso- 
ciated with the Spearfish Enterprise and the 
Sioux Falls Daily Press. 

Doane Robinson, for many years state 
historian for South Dakota, was also a poet. 
He came to Watertown in 1883 to practice 
law, but gave it up for editorial work. His 
earliest poetry was published in the Century 
Magazine and other eastern magazines. For 
a number of years he was editor and publisher 
of the Monthly South Dakotan, a magazine 
devoted to hterature and art of the state. 
His “Dakota Hymn” was set to music and 


published by the Rodeheaver Company in 
1939. 

Rolin Wells of Sioux Falls, lawyer and 
poet of the early Territorial days and later, 
came to Sioux Falls in 1878. He was asso- 
ciated with William Wilkes. His first volume 
of poetry, Pleasure and Pain, was published in 
1914 as a holiday gift book. His long lyric 
pcem, Hagar, was set to music and performed 
in the New Theatre in Sioux Falls in the 
early 1900’s by a cast of talented Sioux Falls 
people. The Sioux Falls Community Theatre 
originated in the early 18g0’s with a repertoire 
very similar to that of the Langrishe theatre 
of Deadwood. 

Scores of others came, stayed awhile and 
then went on to what they hoped were greener 
fields. Among them were F. Hayden Carruth 
and Sam T. Clover who came from Chicago 
newspapers in the late 1880’s. Both were asso- 
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Colleges have contributed large- 
ly to the culture of the Terri- 
tory and state. Shown here are 
the first presidents of some of 
these institutions: (clockwise) 
Dr. George Lilley, Dakota 
Agricultural College; Dr. Eph- 
riam Epstein, University of Da- 
kota; T. M. Findley, Pierre 
University; J. S. Frazee, 
Springfield Normal; Fayette L. 
Cook, Black Hills Teachers; 
Wm. Blackburn, Huron Col- 
lege; Chas. S. Richardson, Da- 
kota Normal; Rev. E. B. Mere- 
dith, Sioux Falls College. 


Wells. 


ciated with the Estelline Bell and the Dakota 
Bell Publishing Company in Sioux Falls. 

Carruth was a writer of newspaper and 
magazine articles and poetry. He edited the 
Bell from 1883 until 1886, returning east and 
later joining the staff of Harper's Weekly. 
He was an editor of Woman's Home Com- 
panion for many years and was the author of 
several books including Track’s End, which 
was set in eastern Dakota, and The Voyage 
of the Rattletrap, in which he describes a trip 
across Dakota. 

Clover remained in the Territory a longer 
period. He directed the Leader Job Print in 
Sioux Falls in 1885 and then for several years 
was in charge of the Dakota Bell Publishing 
Company. He wrote fiction and poetry and 
then published a small volume entitled Zephyrs 
From Dakota in 1888. Clover covered the 
Indian uprisings and Messiah craze for the 
Chicago Herald in 1890. 

Clover was devoted to the beauty of 
the Big Sioux River. He rode his horse along 
the banks on autumn evenings and afternoons 
and Zephyrs contains an accolade to “The 
Winding Sioux.” Years later when Clover 
was editor of The Los Angeles Saturday Night, 
an illustrated magazine devoted to music, art 
and the theatre, he retrieved a copy of Zephyrs 
From Dakota which had long been forgotten. 
Rummaging through an old book shop in Los 
Angeles, a friend of Clover’s found the book 
quite yellowed with age but still intact, and 
returned it to Clover. In his column for the 


Saturday Night called ‘““The Cross Roads,” 


Two leaders on the Sioux 
Falls culture scene were Et- 
ta Estey Boyce and Rollin 
Boyce was 
prominent in music circles 
in her city but 
throughout the state. Poetry 
of Mr. Wells has been pub- 
lished, dramatized and per- 
formed by theatre groups. 


not only 


Clover said he would have given anything for 
the book. He was editor of the Los Angeles 
magazine when he died in 1934. 

Not all the writers in the Territory’s early 
days had been to Harvard, to Princeton or to 
Yale. As Virgina Rust Booth, a young writer 
for the Monthly South Dakotan in the 1890's, 
said: “some of them were rough diamonds, but 
a credit to their state.” 

Such a man was Captain Jack Crawford, 
poet, soldier of fortune and of the United 
States Army, friend of Wild Bill Hickok and 
intimate of Buffalo Bill Cody. 


The Captain was wounded twice in the 
Civil War. While recovering from one of the 
wounds, a nurse in the hospital taught him to 
read and write. This gave him an opportunity 
to put into print some of the poetry he had 
been thinking about. In 1879 he published a 
large volume of poems The Poet Scout, part of 
it phrased in the colorful colloquialisms of 
Deadwood and its environs. Among these, the 
one considered his best is “Rattlin’ Joe’s 
Prayer.” Into these poems of the west the 
soldier-poet described all the phases of human 
experience he had known. 

Army life, at war and at peace, was the 
inspiration of many a poet. The first published 
poet in Dakota Territory was a member of the 
United States Army and also of the distin- 
guished New England Adams family which 
provided the United States with two presi- 
dents. Dakota’s Adams was Captain Enoch 
George Adams, Ist United States Volunteer 
Infantry, who was editor of the Frontier Scout 


FRONTIER SCOUT. 
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Doane Robinson—lawyer, poet, historian—came to Da- 
kota in 1883. His works include three editions of state 
history and an encyclopedia on the state. 


when it was published at Fort Rice in 1865. 
His early publication medium was his news- 
paper, and after the Civil War he returned 
to Yale to complete his master’s degree and 
later edited west coast newspapers with distinc- 
tion before retiring to Maine. 

Much of his early poetry deals with army 
life and his surroundings at Fort Rice, and 
include ‘Prologue at the Dedication of the 
Theatre at Fort Rice,” “Life at Fort Rice,” 
“What the American Eagle Thinks of Da- 
kotah,” “The Three Locks of Hair,” “The 
Dying Indian’s Request,” “The Dying Sol- 
dier’s Request,” and “Santee vs. Fool Dog.” 


That Adams believed there was more pleasant 
duty than in Dakota is evident in his verse. 

Perhaps the best evidence of culture in 
Dakota rests in the educational facilities pro- 
vided by both the Territory and state govern- 
ments and by private institutions. With every 
school came conservatories of music, debate 
societies, libraries. “The initial seed of in- 
terest was sown in the home, spread to the 
schools and colleges, and continued on through 
vocations and back to the home where it was 
reseeded in the next generation — the cycle 
beginning again. Culture, after all, is merely 
the expression of civilization. 
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Dakota’s Own Civil War 


by Will G. Robinson 


“... to preserve, protect and defend that rich political 
inheritance purchased by the struggles of our fathers.” 


Dakota Prior to 1861 

What is now South Dakota was divided 
between Nebraska Territory west of the Mis- 
sourt and the White Earth Rivers, and Min- 
nesota Territory east of those rivers, prior to 
May 11, 1858. Then Minnesota became a 
state. The area west of its present western 
boundary was a no-man’s land without any 
civil government; it remained Indian country 
within the meaning of the act of June 30, 
1834. Actually there were no settlements 
except for isolated communities engaged in the 
fur trade. Anyone in the area was a licensee 
in the fur trade or pretty much a trespasser. 
Trespassing did not bother the ‘“‘sooner’ who 
wanted to be on hand whenever it might be 
opened up to settlement, but there were few 
so venturesome. 

The only surveys in the area until the 
fall of 1860 were some township lines run 
along the south edge of what is now Minne- 
haha County. In the Sioux River valley around 
and north of Sioux Falls, the Dakota Land 
Company of St. Paul and the Western Town 
Company of Dubuque, Ia., had high hopes 
and, accordingly had started settlements at 
Medary, Flandreau, Eminaja and Sioux Falls 
as early as 1857. But they had not, on the 
whole, met with any great success, although at 
Sioux Falls they had organized a ‘“‘squatter’”’ 
territory. 


The 1860 census showed one person at 
Medary, 34 at Sioux Falls, 15 between Me- 
dary and Big Stone. Down along the Missouri 
this same census showed in the Sioux Point 
and Elk Point areas 79 persons; Vermillion 
and that intervening area out to the Yankton 
settlements, 199; Yankton 83; Bon Homme 
50; with 231 persons at Yankton Agency near 
Greenwood. A scattering of others along the 
Missouri and James aggregated, with those 
named above, 829 souls, of whom a consider- 
able portion were half-breeds, in what is now 
South Dakota. This census was taken largely 
in the fall and early winter of 1860-61. 

For the most part, these people were in- 
clined to side with the North in the con- 
troversy over the slaves and the right to secede, 
but there was a considerable element who were 
classified as Southern sympathizers, particu- 
larly at Fort Randall. Frost, Todd and Com- 
pany had trade stores along the Missouri osten- 
sibly and practically to trade with the Yankton 
and any other Indians who might happen into 
the territory. There was a not too subtly 
concealed intent to have these trade stores, 
which were licensed by the government, lo- 
cated at points, where, in the growth of the 
new territory, townsites were likely to be 
established. 

When the Civil War did materialize 
Todd decided to throw in his lot with the 


Top to bottom—Dakota Territory's Military Bastions—New Fort Sully, Fort Laramie, Fort 


Abraham Lincoln. 
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Union forces. He had been a West Point 
graduate in 1832 and had seen service in the 
Mexican War before coming to Dakota as a 
captain with Gen. W. S. Harney in 1855. 
Todd had resigned in 1856 to become post 
sutler at Fort Randall and to engage in the 
fur trade with Daniel M. Frost as his partner. 
He was born in Kentucky and he became a 
brigadier general of volunteers in the Union 
Army September 19, 1861. 

Frost was born in New York and graduated 
from the United States Military Academy in 
1840. Although decorated for gallantry at 
the Battle of Cerro Gordo in the Mexican 
War, he never gained rank over that of 
first lieutenant, resigned the Army in 1853 
and went into the fur trade. He was joined 
by Todd, an older man, as junior partner. 
Frost decided to cast his lot with the South 
and was appointed a brigadier general in the 
Confederate Army and served from 1861 to 
1865 with distinction. 

‘These two erstwhile partners were the 
two highest ranking Dakotans in the Civil 
War and although their business dissolution 
had occurred before the advent of the Civil 
War, they served — it was later proved —as 
a sort of a barometer to the reaction in Dakota 
in 1861. 

Stable Government Wanted 

On one subject, however, there was com- 
plete unanimity in Dakota. They wanted a 
legal government and whatever their feelings 
may have been regarding the slavery issue or 
the rights of secession — whatever the discour- 
aging chances for getting recognition may have 
been in Washington with that city in a state of 
turmoil and unrest; with southern states pass- 
ing ordinances of secession; senators and con- 
gressmen resigning and abandoning their posts; 
with United States forts and arsenals being 
taken over by the recalcitrant states — Jan- 
uary, 1861, did not seem a very propitious time 
to get Congress to create a new territory. But 
Capt. J. B. S. Todd and Charles F. Picotte 
went to Washington believing they could get 
recognition. 

Dakotans, regardless of their allegiance to 
the North or the South, wanted a government 
and on January 15, 1861, a second meeting 
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at Bramble’s Store in Yankton resulted in a 
new and carefully prepared memorial to Con- 
gress praying for a Territory. It was signed 
by 478 persons who were, or at least claimed to 
be, citizens of the area. On February 14, the 
Committee on Territories of the United States 
Senate, reported a bill to provide a temporary 
government and appoint a surveyor general for 
Dakota. ‘This bill passed the Senate on 
February 26 and the House on March 1. It 
was signed by President James Buchanan 
March 2, one of the last acts of the outgoing 
president. With no telegraph lines north of 
St. Joseph, word traveled to Dakota very 
slowly and it was March 13 before the news 
reached Yankton. 
Dakota Created 

The Sioux City Register on March 16 
declared that the bill to organize Dakota had 
passed a Congress which ignored the slavery 
question and allowed the people popular 
sovereignty. The Civil War, as yet undeclared 
was, factually, in a state of being — with 
Union soldiers beseiged. United States ar- 
senals, forts, ports of entry, Navy yards were 
taken over by seceding state troops and it can 
be truly said that Dakota came into being in 
the days of the country’s greatest travail. 

As of January 1, 1861, Fort Randall, 
then in Nebraska Territory, and Fort Aber- 
crombie, in the no-man’s land when Minnesota 
achieved statehood, were the only places in 
what is now or was to become Dakota, where 
the United States had any authorized repre- 
sentatives. here were postmasters, located in 
their own establishments at Yankton and Ver- 
million after April 17, 1860, with Downer 
‘T. Bramble and Samuel B. Mulholland, re- 
spectively, representing, in limited measure, the 
authority of the United States. At Elk Point, 
Eli B. Wixson had been appointed postmaster 
July 9, 1860. 

Southern Sympathizers 

The records of Fort Randall indicated 
that there were a good many Confederate 
sympathizers among both officers and enlisted 
men. The files of the Sioux City Register, 
which, until June 6, 1861, was the only news- 
paper with any local coverage, indicated that 
Lt. Stephen D. Lee had resigned and was on 


his way south on February 16. The March 9 
edition has a similar story about Lt. Charles 
D. Anderson and on April 13, there was a 
story that Lee had accepted a captaincy in the 
Confederate Army and that Anderson and a 
Lt. George S. James, also from Fort Randall, 
had been made first lieutenants. 
Troops at Fort Randall 

‘The troops at Fort Randall were the field, 
staff and Cos. E, G, H, I, and M of the 4th 
Artillery, commanded by Lt. Col. John Mon- 
roe. The balance of the regiment was at posts 
in the East and Colonél Monroe departed on 
January si. p1s0r, leaving “Capt; John. P. 
McGowan in command. The post returns of 
Fort Randall of January 1, 1861, listed, both 
present and absent, 22 officers of whom 
six left the Army of the United States and 
later became high ranking officers in the Con- 
federate Army. There is nothing in the rosters 
Or post returns to indicate that any such pro- 
portion of the enlisted men were Southern 
sympathizers, and for them there is no kindred 
record available. As for the civilians who had 
made Dakota their home, there is no way that 
the Southern sympathizers could be deter- 
mined, but there were many. 

Sioux City Register 

For anyone who had been reading the 
Sioux City Register throughout the fall of 
1860, a conclusion that Frank M. Ziebach, its 
editor, was a Southern sympathizer would not 
have been a surprise. But when the final show- 
down came, in the April 20, 1861, issue, Zie- 
bach said that while he felt that a compromise 
should have been effected; that now that war 
Was inevitable, he had determined to stand by 
the administration in the execution of the law 
and vindication of the national honor. As he 
was to move to Yankton and to conduct the 
Yankton Dakotian shortly, this declaration of 
loyalty no doubt swayed many others who had 
subscribed to his philosophy as expressed pre- 
viously, but who could not, on the actual 
threat to break up the Union, follow their 
prior predilection, 

Nationally the Democratic ticket, led by 
Stephen A. Douglas, had been favorable to a 
compromise on the slavery issue and Capt. 
John B. S. Todd was a life-long Democrat, 


as were a majority of the early settlers in 
Dakota. However, when the actual break 
came, there was more or less a fusion of ideas 
with the result that they voted for the men 
whom they felt were the most able, regardless 
of their political faith. Every public utterance 
of importance made at the time included some 
sort of an endorsement to keeping the Consti- 
tution inviolate, the enforcement of the laws of 
Congress and the perpetuity of the Union. 

This was true of the convention at Ver- 
million on June 1, 1861, when a National 
Union party was organized. The call for the 
convention at Yankton, after the governor had 
proclaimed the first election was signed by six 
nominal Democrats and five Republicans and 
one of the resolutions adopted pertained to the 
sanctity of the Union. The Dakota census of 
1860, taken late in the year, had included 829 
persons in that portion of Dakota now consti- 
tuting the East River area of South Dakota. A 
careful study of it and of contemporary state- 
ments would indicate that there were at least 
(including Fort Randall which had _ been 
counted in Nebraska Territory), 1,491 people 
in Dakota when the Civil War actually com- 
menced. Governor Jayne’s 1861 census 
showed 1,337 white people and 255 _half- 
breeds in the same area. “The newspaper would 
indicate a considerable influx of settlers fol- 
lowing President Lincoln’s appointment of 
Territorial officers. 

There are no figures available and ap- 
parently no method of obtaining any figure to 
indicate how many Dakotans actually returned 
east and entered the armed forces of either the 
Union or the Confederacy. We do, however, 
have some reasonably accurate figures as to 
those who volunteered for service in the Da- 
kota Territorial troops and who might have 
served with the Union Army, had not the In- 
dian War of the Outbreak of 1862, made it 
mandatory that they stay and guard their own 
firesides. 

Civil War News 

With no regular newspaper published in 
Dakota Territory until the Yankton Dakotian 
started on June 6, 1861, the chief agency of in- 
telligence of the hectic pre-war days and after 
the Civil War actually was, and was formally 
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and legally declared to be the Sioux City Reg- 
ister. Its telegraphic news had to be obtained 
from a St. Joseph wire 300 miles by river and 
over 200 miles overland. Its weekly columns 
had a fine telegraphic service that, in thumb- 
nail brevity, did permit Dakotans to know, 
within the limitations of a considerable time 
lapse (in the case of news of the approval of 
the creation of the Territory a delay of over 10 
days) what was happening in the tumultuous 
political world of early 1861. Indicative of 
this, resume of the telegraphic news for one 


That fort is NOT to be reinforced with ad 
ditional troops. The S.C. legislature says any 
reinforcement will be regarded as an act of 
war. South Carolina is sending Commis- 
sioners to European Countries. Arkansas 
legislature has called a special convention of 
the people. Senator Jefferson Davis has sent 
a letter to Governor Pickens of S. C., urging 
the abandonment of any policy that might 
lead to hostilities. Virginia is still hoping for 
some sort of compromise. Georgia by a vote 
of 160 to 130 in a convention votes to secede. 
The Alabama delegation to Congress has 
withdrawn. In Louisiana 2/3rd of the elec- 


issue is set out below: 
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Sioux City Register, Feb. 2, 1861. South 
Carolina newspapers now call dispatches 
from the North “Foreign News.” President 
Buchanan counsels that the Virginia peace 
proposition be given consideration and that 
congress pass no legislation apt to promote 
war. Kansas was admitted as a state on 
Jan. 28. Louisiana passes a secession or- 
dinance if any coercion attempted by the 
U. S. Government. The compromise spon- 
sored by Senator Seward is believed a pos- 
sible solution. Senator Douglas introduces a 
new fugitive slave law. Secretary Dix has 
ordered all revenue cutters to be defended 
and blown up rather than to surrender. A 
vote at New York’s Cooper Union favored 
the Crittenden Border States Compromise. 
Virginia proposes a National Convention 
to act on both slavery and secession problems. 
John Tyler, Virginia, former president, to 
confer with President Buchanan and Judge 
Robertson (Va.) as Commissioner to South 
Carolina and other seceding states asking 
them to abstain from any hostile acts while 
convention is proceeding. Missouri asks that 
no act to dissolve the Union be taken until 
a popular election has been held. The U. S. 
Senate 25 to 23 adopts an amendment to the 
Crittenden compromise declaring the present 
Constitution ample and efficient to preserve 
the Union. (There were 68 votes in the 
Senate and the seceding states, S. C., Geo., 
Fla., Ala., Miss., La., did not vote.) This 
ended hopes for a compromise and word was 
sent to the seceding states to go ahead and 
pass their ordinances of secession. The Ala- 
bama ordinance was filed with Congress 
January 31st, the sloop of war “Norfolk” has 
returned to Brooklyn from Charleston, S. C. 
Col. Haynes of S. C. demands the surrender 
of the Forts at Charleston but President Bu- 
chanan is cold to the proposal and Lt. Hall 
has returned to Charleston with special in- 
structions to Major Anderson at Ft. Sumter. 


ted delegates to the Convention are seces- 
sionists. Colonel Chase of Florida has re- 
quested Louisiana to furnish 2000 men to aid 
him in seizing Ft. Pickens, which guards 
Pensacola Harbor. Jefferson Davis has gone 
to Charleston, S. Carolina. 

Activities to invest Ft. Pickens are going 
on and U. S. Sloop Wyandotte is under its 
guns. A _ petition from New Jersey asks 
Congress to support the Crittenden Com- 
promise if no National Convention is called. 
The Senators from Florida and Alabama an- 
nounced secession and as Senators from 
Florida (Mallory & Yulee) and Mississippi 


The map of Dakota in 1861 on the opposite 
page is taken from perhaps the best available map 
at that time, the one in Johnson’s Universal Atlas. 
Any close scrutiny will divulge the fact that the 
river net is not entirely correct but was as good 
as Sully, Sawyers and the others who desperately 
needed maps could obtain. We have endeavored to 
indicate on it ALL of the points of real interest 
mentioned in the story of Dakota in the Civil War. 
To attempt to show how the troops gathered at 
Peoria Bottom in 1863, or at Fort Sully in 1864, 
or even at Fort Sully in 1865 would add too much 
intricacy to the map and perhaps defeat its pur- 
pose, so those points are shown as the rendezvous 
each year. The routes of travel as shown are ap- 
proximations. It must be understood that not over 
1 per cent of the entire area was surveyed; that 
most of the map was based on journeys made in 
1850's, wherein much of the topographical informa- 
tion was obtained by talking to traders, trappers, 
Indians and Army officers. Thus it is really re- 
markable that the 1861 map was as accurate as it 
appears. We recommend that anyone before he 
delves into the Army’s campaigns against the 
Indians or even the defensive tactics of the fall 
and winter of 1862, study the map and orient 
himself. We believe he will better understand the 
story after he has so done. 


and legally declared to be the Sioux City Reg- 
ister. Its telegraphic news had to be obtained 
from a St. Joseph wire 300 miles by river and 
over 200 miles overland. Its weekly columns 
had a fine telegraphic service that, in thumb- 
nail brevity, did permit Dakotans to know, 
within the limitations of a considerable time 
lapse (in the case of news of the approval of 
the creation of the Territory a delay of over 10 
days) what was happening in the tumultuous 
political world of early 1861. Indicative of 
this, resume of the telegraphic news for one 


issue is set out below: 

Sioux City Register, Feb. 2, 1861. South 
Carolina newspapers now call dispatches 
from the North ‘Foreign News.” President 
Buchanan counsels that the Virginia peace 
proposition be given consideration and that 
congress pass no legislation apt to promote 
war. Kansas was admitted as a state on 
Jan. 28. Louisiana passes a secession or- 
dinance if any coercion attempted by the 
U. S. Government. The compromise spon- 
sored by Senator Seward is believed a pos- 
sible solution. Senator Douglas introduces a 
new fugitive slave law. Secretary Dix has 
ordered all revenue cutters to be defended 
and blown up rather than to surrender. A 
vote at New York’s Cooper Union favored 
the Crittenden Border States Compromise. 
Virginia proposes a National Convention 
to act on both slavery and secession problems. 
John Tyler, Virginia, former president, to 
confer with President Buchanan and Judge 
Robertson (Va.) as Commissioner to South 
Carolina and other seceding states asking 
them to abstain from any hostile acts while 
convention is proceeding. Missouri asks that 
no act to dissolve the Union be taken until 
a popular election has been held. The U. S. 
Senate 25 to 23 adopts an amendment to the 
Crittenden compromise declaring the present 
Constitution ample and efficient to preserve 
the Union. (There were 68 votes in the 
Senate and the seceding states, S. C., Geo., 
Fla., Ala., Miss., La., did not vote.) This 
ended hopes for a compromise and word was 
sent to the seceding states to go ahead and 
pass their ordinances of secession. The Ala- 
bama ordinance was filed with Congress 
January 3lst, the sloop of war “Norfolk” has 
returned to Brooklyn from Charleston, S. C. 
Col. Haynes of S. C. demands the surrender 
of the Forts at Charleston but President Bu- 
chanan is cold to the proposal and Lt. Hall 
has returned to Charleston with special in- 
structions to Major Anderson at Ft. Sumter. 
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That fort is NOT to be reinforced with ad 
ditional troops. The S.C. legislature says any 
reinforcement will be regarded as an act of 
war. South Carolina is sending Commis- 
sioners to European Countries. Arkansas 
legislature has called a special convention of 
the people. Senator Jefferson Davis has sent 
a letter to Governor Pickens of S. C., urging 
the abandonment of any policy that might 
lead to hostilities. Virginia is still hoping for 
some sort of compromise. Georgia by a vote 
of 160 to 130 in a convention votes to secede. 
The Alabama delegation to Congress has 
withdrawn. In Louisiana 2/3rd of the elec- 
ted delegates to the Convention are seces- 
sionists. Colonel Chase of Florida has re- 
quested Louisiana to furnish 2000 men to aid 
him in seizing Ft. Pickens, which guards 
Pensacola Harbor. Jefferson Davis has gone 
to Charleston, S. Carolina. 

Activities to invest Ft. Pickens are going 
on and U. S. Sloop Wyandotte is under its 
guns. A _ petition from New Jersey asks 
Congress to support the Crittenden Com- 
promise if no National Convention is called. 
The Senators from Florida and Alabama an- 
nounced secession and as Senators from 
Florida (Mallory & Yulee) and Mississippi 


The map of Dakota in 1861 on the opposite 
page is taken from perhaps the best available map 
at that time, the one in Johnson’s Universal Atlas. 
Any close scrutiny will divulge the fact that the 
river net is not entirely correct but was as good 
as Sully, Sawyers and the others who desperately 
needed maps could obtain. We have endeavored to 
indicate on it ALL of the points of real interest 
mentioned in the story of Dakota in the Civil War. 
To attempt to show how the troops gathered at 
Peoria Bottom in 1863, or at Fort Sully in 1864, 
or even at Fort Sully in 1865 would add too much 
intricacy to the map and perhaps defeat its pur- 
pose, so those points are shown as the rendezvous 
each year. The routes of travel as shown are ap- 
proximations. It must be understood that not over 
1 per cent of the entire area was surveyed; that 
most of the map was based on journeys made in 
1850's, wherein much of the topographical informa- 
tion was obtained by talking to traders, trappers, 
Indians and Army officers. Thus it is really re- 
markable that the 1861 map was as accurate as it 
appears. We recommend that anyone before he 
delves into the Army’s campaigns against the 
Indians or even the defensive tactics of the fall 
and winter of 1862, study the map and orient 
himself. We believe he will better understand the 
story after he has so done. 
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(Brown and Jefferson Davis) leave only 
Senators Hale, N. H., and Cameron, Penn., 
shake hands with them. Davis in leaving 
said he felt no hostility to any section and if 
he has offended anyone, he offers apologies. 
At Memphis, a battery of sixteen 32 pounders 
has been set up to interdict traffic on the 
Mississippi and a cannon ball factory estab- 
lished. Kentucky votes 87 to 6 to resist any 
Northern Invasion of the South. A Baton 
Rouge date line of January 21st, announce 
the secessionists have prevailed and that 
there are rumors of troops from the North to 
arrive soon. An Augusta, Georgia date line 
of January 24th says Governor Brown with 
7000 troops demands surrender of the U. S. 
Arsenal. Former President Tyler of Vir- 
ginia conferring with President Buchanan 
and urges all possible means to avoid con- 
flict between Federal and State Troops and 
will remain in Washington until February 
4th when the convening of State Commis- 
sioners is scheduled. The Washington cor- 
respondents say that the present situation in 
Washington is relatively calm and excite- 
ment at a minimum and the inauguration of 
Lincoln without incident is expected. A com- 
pany of sappers and miners from West Point 
have arrived and to act as Infantry in Wash- 
ington. Col. Hager of the USA and Capt. 
Shobrick of the Navy advise Col. Haynes, 
Commissioner from S. C., not to demand 
surrender of Ft. Sumter and it is believed 
he will take their advice. Mr. Rives of Vir- 
ginia goes home and says he believes a 
settlement can be worked out that will pre- 
serve the Border States to the Union. On 
January 25th, the sloop Brooklyn sailed 
under sealed orders with two companies of 
soldiers. In Rhode Island by a vote of 49 
to 18 the personal liberty laws are repealed. 
A minority report of a House Committee of 
33 signed by Taylor of Louisiana, Phelps of 
Missouri, Rust of Arkansas, Whittley of 
Delaware and Winslow of North Carolina 
states that a Constitution Amendment along 
the lines of the Crittenden Resolution is 
necessary to preserve the Union. 


The above is typical of the news from the 
outside, almost all of it dealing with the war 
issues, which appeared weekly in the Register. 
Dakotans had a good opportunity to know 
what was going on. 

South Carolina had seceded on December 
20, 1860, and men both North and South were 
seeking some compromise that would preserve 
the Union. Senator Crittenden of Kentucky, 


the successor of Henry Clay, the great com- 
promiser of prior decades, had a plan he hoped 
could be adopted and made agreeable to every- 
body. It was introduced the day after South 
Carolina seceded and in brief provided: 
Crittenden Compromise 

CREEEENDEN. COMPROMISE: 
(1.) Slavery prohibited north of 36 degrees 
30 minutes north (the north line of North 
Carolina, Tennessee, and Arkansas and out to 
San Francisco) but protected south of that line. 
(2.) Congress could prohibit slavery south of 
the line where it had exclusive jurisdiction 
(federal forts, arsenals, mints, custom houses 
etc.). (3.) Congress, without compensation or 
the consent of Maryland, Virginia or the 
citizens of the District of Columbia, could 
prohibit slavery therein. (4.) Congress could 
not prohibit transport of slaves south of that 
line. (5.) The owners of rescued fugitive 
slaves should be compensated by the United 
States. 

It was also recommended that (a) the 
fugitive slave law should be upheld but made 
less obnoxious to the North; (b) all personal 
liberty laws in the North should be repealed ; 
(c) the African slave trade should be sup- 
pressed. 

Compromise always looks good to ap- 
peasers and persons whose conscience does not 
compel adherence to principle, and through- 
out the United States there was a great de- 
sire to compromise, save the Union and put off 
the issue of slavery. Probably no one on Jan- 
uary I, 1861, really conceived a complete 
cleavage such as occurred, not really over the 
issue of slavery, but over the right of with- 
drawal from the Union. It is hard today to 
visualize the terrible turmoil of those early 
days of 1861. A man, who later was to be a 
governor of Dakota Territory, William A. 
Howard, represented Michigan in the House. 

William A. Howard 

On January 8, 1861, President Buchanan 
sent a message to Congress pleading with them 
to find a way to prevent the secession of the 
South and the dissolution of the Union. 
Howard had given much thought to this mat- 
ter and he immediately asked for facts and an 
investigation to ascertain (1) if there had been 
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any communications by the executive relative to 
the surrender of United States forts; (2) any 
type of agreement to use troops or supply re- 
inforcements; (3) who had called for re- 
inforcements and what had been done; (4) 
where United States war ships were stationed 
and what were their orders; (5) whether the 
custom house at Charleston had been seized ; 
(6) if revenue cutters had been seized and 
what had been done to recover them. ‘This 
went to the matter of the President’s actions 
and his evident intent to withhold from Con- 
gress the extent of defection. His resolution 
provoked a bitter fight and Howard, by his 
constant insistence that the rules be enforced, 
brought it to a reluctant and strongly resisted 
vote. It was designed to separate the Northern 
sheep from the Southern goats and their sym- 
pathizers and finally passed by a vote of 133 
to 62. Howard was named chairman of the 
committee, with far-reaching powers of in- 
vestigation at a most critical time in the na- 
tion’s history. 

On February 21, seven states had se- 
ceded and 16 United States forts had been 
surrendered under the spurious claim of state 
sovereignty. he President was not exerting 
his executive powers to preserve the Union 
and the Secretary of War was an open sym- 
pathizer with the South and wanted no 
strengthening of the military power of the 
North that day. The Militia bill finally was 
brought before Congress. Dakotans could later 
take pride in the record its Sixth Territorial 
Governor made that day. 

History records no more anomalous and 
absurd situation than when the Militia bill 
came on the floor of the House. Federal courts, 
custom houses, arsenals had been seized under 
a claim of sovereignty on the part of many 
states, and yet when a bill to deal with the 
a strengthened 


need for more federal power 
militia to handle such situations — came be- 
fore Congress, representatives of these same 
states sat in the hall of Congress and by all 
sorts of maneuvering were, as they had been, 
able to block rightful and necessary action 
by Congress... This situation was too much for 
Howard and the loyal Northerners. Howard 
made his only major speech in Congress. A 
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few quotations serve to indicate the situation 
they faced and his own great perturbation 
about the ordeal in which the country was then 
involved. 

“Why again and again he, a Southern 
member, reiterates, ‘why not let them go 
(secede) ?? Why does he not ask us in direct 
terms to violate the oaths we took when we 
came here? Why blink the question? Every 
officer of the government, every executive of- 
ficer, every legislator takes an oath to support 
the Constitution — that is — to conserve the 
government. We have no power to break it 
down. Why appeal to us to let them go? We 
have no power to let anyone go! Our sole duty 
is to support the Constitution and conserve the 
government. ... If looking the ground over, 
the American people came to the conclusion 
this government can no longer promote the 
happiness of the people or if they shall as- 
semble in national convention, called in accord 
with the principles of the Constitution and 
shall consider the whole project and come de- 
liberately to the conclusion this government 
ought not to remain; if they, exercising this 
high, this supreme power of the people, shall 
proceed to take down the noble structure our 
forefathers created, fold up the flag and lay it 
aside forever; if they do this, then, when they 
have done it, we are released from our obliga- 
tion as legislators. Then we may well consider 
the propositions advanced by the gentleman 
from Virginia. ... But yet, after all these sev- 
eral acts of hostility to the government have 
been perpetrated, because they assume a deceit- 
ful form appearing under the sanctity of state 
authority — we are met on the very threshold 
with the objection to using that power, because 
it will be coercing a state. Who does not see 
that the thing is absurd? There can be, 
legally, no state there, and so long as the 
government keeps within its prescribed powers, 
within the powers delegated to it by the Con- 
stitution, no state can be there! How is it pos- 
sible that a state can resist that power legally ? 
They cannot do it. It is a solecism! It is an 
absurdity! It is mere humbug, got up to de- 
ceive and cheat the people and to drag them 
into revolution itself!” Dakota can well be 
proud that a man with such a penetrating 


vision Was 17 years later to be appointed her 
governor. 

The foregoing account serves well to 
indicate what the tension of February, 1861, 
was nationally, and what it’ must have been in 
Dakota. 

Dakota Officials Appointed 

War became an actuality after the sur- 
render of Fort Sumter, an act which aroused 
the ire of the vast majority of all who lived 
north of the Potomac and Ohio Rivers. Lin- 
coln, on April 15, 1861, called for 75,000 men 
of the state militia to help suppress the insur- 
rection. Prior to that date, Lincoln under 
the act approved by Buchanan on March 2, 
1861, had appointed some officials for Dakota 
including William Jayne of Springfield, II- 
linois. governor; John Hutchinson of Minne- 
sota, secretary ; Philemon Bliss of Ohio, Chief 
Supreme Court justice together with J. P. 
Williston of Pennsylvania and Joseph L. Wil- 
liams, Tennessee, associate justices; W. E. 
Gleason of Maryland, United States district 
attorney) WV illiamess Shaffer, Missouri, 
United States marshal, and George D. Hill of 
Michigan, United States surveyor. But Jayne, 
although sworn in in Washington March’ 28 
had not reached Dakota. The call for troops 
was not deterring men seeking new fields in 
Dakota and the Register of April 27 says there 
was a rush of emigrants for Dakota. 

The May 4 Register stated that a land 
office was to be opened at Vermillion with Jess 
Wherry as receiver and H. A. Kennerley as 
register. May 25 John Hutchinson, the newly 
appointed secretary of Dakota, arrived in Sioux 
City. 

The Sioux City Register on April 13 
stated that it had 40-hour telegraphic service 
from the ‘seat of war’ and ventured the 
opinion that they had better service than half 
the state of New York, which was probably 
true. The Yankton Dakotian, published first 
on June 6, 1861, by the same people who had 
been operating the Register, did not have as 
rapid service, being at least 24 hours later 
when roads were good. Governor Jayne ar- 
rived in Dakota May 17. 

Tripp’s Mounted Riflemen 
Prior to his arrival there had been some 


Officers at Fort Sully about 1879 included 
(standing) Lt. Pettit, Lt. Mackland, and Lt. 
Humbert; (sitting) Maj. Choisy, Capt. 
Bartlett, Col. Townsend, the commander, and 
Chaplain George D. Crocker. The latter was 
the only Baptist minister in Dakota for many 
years. 


forerunners of coming trouble in northwestern 
Iowa where turbulent Indians had disturbed 
the settlers. On April 20, 25 men volunteered 
at Sioux City for Tripp’s “Mounted Rifle- 
men,” under Capt. William Tripp, or later of 
Co. B, Dakota Cavalry — the first military 
unit in the upper Missouri valley. At the 
same time it was evident that the government 
intended to remove part, if not all, the troops 
from Fort Randall and on April 24, the field, 
staff, and band, one officer and 19 men; Co. 
E, Captain Getty; Co. G, Captain Howe; 
anda Owl mite Oe eViach all of the 4th 
Artillery who had been at Fort Randall for 
several years, left for the east on the steamer 
Omaha. This left at the post Co. H under 
Lt. Edmund C. Bainbridge and Co. M with 
Capt. John A. Brown, an admitted Southern 
sympathizer who had resigned as commander. 


He was truly torn between duty and desire. 
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Troops Leave Fort Randall 


There were but two companies with a 
total of 120 men left at Fort Randall, and 
Bainbridge was soon to leave, promoted to the 
5th Artillery. Fort Randall was as far from 
the Civil War as a command could get, and 
everybody wanted to join an active Union or 
Confederate unit nearer the war, which was 
about to get under way. There was no call 
for troops from Dakota under the President’s 
militia proclamation, but at Sioux City, in 
addition to Tripp’s Mounted Riflemen, a new 
unit called the Frontier Rangers under a 
James S. Morton, elected captain, was formed 
May 18. Lieutenant Tannant, of whom 
much more was to be heard later, came down 
from Fort Randall to shine up the drill of 
both frontier units. By June 17, Nebraska’s 
governor had appointed officers for a regiment 
and a few Dakotans joined this new Nebraska 
unit. 


Captain Tripp made a sortie to inves- 
tigate some Indian depredations and the new 
Dakota officials began to arrive in numbers. 
The Civil War was still not front page news 
in Dakota. A political convention jumped the 
gun at Vermillion, pre-empting the title 
National Union Party. A. J. Bell, a new- 
comer, was nominated as candidate for dele- 
gate to Congress in an election not as yet 
called. The first actual battle of the Civil War 
had taken place at Great Bethel, near Hamp- 
ton Roads, and by June 22, the word reached 
Dakota. It was a strange mix up, a tribute to 
the trigger happiness of undisciplined and 
badly led soldiers when Union troops fired on 
Union troops. This battle gave great glee to 
the Southern sympathizers and Gen. Ebenezer 
Pierce became the scape-goat. 


Governor Jayne occupied a log cabin 
near 2nd and Broadway in Yankton as an 
executive office, mansion and capitol. Gleason, 
the Territorial attorney, shared this frontier 
palace and acted as water boy and janitor. 

The actuality of open warfare was slow 
to get home to the people, but it served to jell 
the loyalty of a lot of people who could not 
believe that the question of slavery or even a 
state’s claimed right to withdraw, could bring 
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open warfare. Dakota by July 1, 1861, was 
pretty much pro-Union. 

In mid-July two men, Thomas Roberts 
and Henry Cordua, were killed while plowing 
within three miles of Sioux City and this pre- 
saged the subsequent events of August, 1862, 
which pretty well kept Dakota out of the War 
Between the States by plunging into an on- 
and-off Indian War for three years. By July 
20, Captain Tripp’s Mounted Riflemen had 
gone into camp on the bluff above the town 
of Sioux City and 20 recruits from Monana 
County were expected. 

The war news came mostly from skir- 
mishes along the Potomac and the activities in 
Missouri. In the latter Dakota had an interest 
as Gen. Nathaniel Lyon, the Union comman- 
der, had commanded a battalion of the 2nd 
Infantry in 1856 and had built Fort Lookout 
in Dakota that summer. The Confederate 
states craved to take over Fort Pickens, guard- 
ing Pensacola harbor (one of the few they had 
failed to get by one means or another prior to 
Fort Sumter) and its presence irked them no 
end. But the Union managed to hold Pickens 
and seldom was there a war news release with- 
out some reference to this point. By and large, 
the North and the people of Dakota had con- 
fidence in Gen. Winfield Scott, the hero of 
Lundry’s Lane in the War of 1812, and his 
Army of the Potomac commanded by Gen. 
Irvin McDowell. 

It was a real shocker when the Sioux City 
Register and the Yankton Dakotian of July 
27, 1861, brought news of the Battle of Bull 
Run and the rout of the Army of the Potomac 
on July 21 — a battle that had started most 
auspiciously, then ended with real apprehen- 
sion for the safety of Washington and the 
ability of the North to lay low Southern pre- 
tensions. 

Yankton Home Guards 

Some Ponca Indians had stolen cattle and 
badly frightened people just across the river 
from Yankton. The day before Bull Run, 
at a meeting over which Capt. J. B. S. Todd 
presided, the Yankton Home Guard became 
an organization with a president, J. M. Stone, 


other officials, a full complement of officers 
led by William P, Lyman as captain; W. H. 


Sanders as first lieutenant; and J. M. Allen as 
second lieutenant and a full detail of non- 
commissioned officers. It was the first military 
organization created in Dakota Territory and 
whether it had the sanction and approval of 
the newly-arrived governor is not known. 

A month later the Home Guards were 
still drilling under Lieutenant Sanders, who 
had had military training at the University of 
Michigan. The August 24 issue of the 
Dakotian stated that additional troops were 
scheduled to go to Fort Randall, but did not 
divulge the source. On August 29 the steamer, 
Morrow, with the Yankton Indian annuity 
goods, was sunk at St. James on the Nebraska 
shore and the captain, hiding behind the ad- 
miralty laws, refused Agent Walter A. Bur- 
leigh any right to salvage his properties which 
were in great jeopardy. Burleigh came to 
Yankton, enlisted the efforts of Capt. W. P. 
Lyman and 12 of his Home Guards and re- 
turned to the boat. ‘Thus supported, he 
managed to save much of the annuity goods 
and the Home Guards did their part in main- 
taining the good relations of the white set- 
tlers with Struck-by-the-Ree’s Yanktons who 
remained friendly throughout the Indian Wars 
of 1862-65. 

Governor Jayne had had a new census of 
Dakota taken to determine how many per- 
sons might be eligible for an election that 
would name a delegate to Congress and a 
Territorial legislature. Based on their returns, 
he designated legislative districts, appointed 
judges and determined that the election should 
be on September 16. This initial Dakota elec- 
tion pretty well absorbed all the interest of the 
settlers during August and September. While 
the news, following Bull Run, was not by any 
means of a kind to allay apprehension, they 
had a much more interesting affair right at 
hand. J. B. S. Todd was the favorite of most 
of the old timers who remembered his hard 
and continuous fight to get Dakota recognized 
as a territory. However, he had been born and 
raised a Kentucky Democrat and that was 
enough to give Charles P. Booge, the sutler at 
Yankton Agency, and A. J. Bell, the nominee 
of the “sooner” Union Convention at Ver- 
million, a lot of support. Until the election 


was over, Dakota was not interested in what 
was going on further east. In mid-August, 
Captain Tripp’s company was called to look 
into the antics of ‘““Hiwatha,” as the Sioux City 
Register called the insurgent Indians of north- 
western Iowa. This was the only military unit 
ready for compaigning in the upper Missouri, 
except for the regulars at Fort Randall, who 
by August 31, were cut down to the modest 
total of one officer and 98 enlisted men of Cos. 
H and M, 4th U. S. Artillery. 

By mid-September, however, they were 
recruiting a new cavalry company at Sioux 
City for United States service to protect the 
frontier and had enlisted 80 men. Captain 
Tripp because of ill health could not assume 
command of this new unit and on September 
25, when the unit was sworn in A. J. Millard 
became its temporary captain. There was a 
little flare-up at Yankton Agency. Agent 
Burleigh issued powder and ball to some of 
the Yanktons for use on the fall hunt. Bur- 
leigh retained a few kegs and they took um- 
brage at his withholding what they deemed 
theirs and piled hay about some buildings 
threatening to burn them. 

Burleigh appealed to Lieutenant Tan- 
nant, by this time the commanding officer of 
Fort Randall, and he sent enough soldiers to 
calm down the latent uprising. It was for- 
tunate for Burleigh and probably for the Yank- 
tons that a little show of disciplined force was 
available at the time. There is no doubt that 
this incident at the agency hastened the de- 
termination of Charles P. Booge to organize 
a local company which might take over the as- 
signment at Fort Randall and so release the 
small force of regulars still garrisoning that 
place. 

Booge had as recruiters John Tiernon at 
Fort Randall, John H. Shober at Bon Homme 
and L. M. Griffith at Yankton. The 4th Iowa 
was also in need of recruits to fill its depleted 
ranks to IOI men per company and was more 
than willing to accept Dakotans. Whether 
Booge’s efforts had gubernatorial approval is 
not disclosed but later, Governor Jayne did 
appoint him adjutant general of Dakota. At 
this same time, in October, Gen. J. B. S. 
Todd who had recently won the title of dele- 


gate to Congress from Dakota, was assigned 
duty with a division in northern Missouri 
where the conflict with the secessionists was 
still quite a lively affair. When Congress was 
in session odd was to be delegate, and at 
other times a general — not a bad arrangement 
from his standpoint and probably in the public 
interest as he was a trained and experienced 
soldier. He was Dakota’s only general of the 
Civil War. 

Booge, as the Indian trader at Yankton 
Agency, knew that Lt. Thomas Tannant, the 
commander at Fort Randall, and Captain 
J. B. S. Todd, the sutler, had been having a 
good deal of difficulty. His interest in raising 
a company of Dakota soldiers to garrison Fort 
Randall conceivably may have been tinged 
with a little self-interest. He originally had 
been a great supporter of Captain Todd for 
the position as delegate to Congress and then 
had for some unfathomable reason decided to 
try for the delegate’s position himself. It was 
immediately following the September 16, 1861, 
election that Booge’s notice that he was raising 
a company of Dakota Volunteers to garrison 
Fort Randall appeared under date of Septem- 
ber 18. 

At this time, Capts. Pattee and Mahanna 
were enlisting men at Iowa City for a like pur- 
pose and by October 26, Mahanna had 126 
and Pattee 70 volunteers. In the same issue, 
it appeared that Booge had been elected cap- 
tain of the first company of Dakota Volun- 
teers with John H. Shober, and James M. 
Allen as first and second lieutenants. The ser- 
geants were James M. Maloney, G. Falking- 
berg, Joseph Ellis, and H. Wilson with C. G. 
Irish, Charles Long, L. Litchfield, and Wil- 
liam Young as the corporals. It was not only 
the Indians of northwest Iowa and the Ponca 
who were troublesome that fall of 1861 but 
on Red River in Dakota, the Indians stopped 
the steamer Pioneer at Pembina and threat- 
ened the garrison at Fort Abercrombie, near 
the present Wahpeton, North Dakota. The 
sutler at Abercrombie called on the adjutant 
general of Minnesota for troop reinforcement. 

Obviously at this time in the development 
of Dakota Territory there were a lot of people 
at cross purposes, particularly regarding mili- 
tary matters. 
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Gen. Sterling Price, who recently had 
captured Colonel Mulligan’s regiment at 
Lexington, Missouri, was proving himself a 
rather able Confederate general, a sort of phan- 
tom who struck here today and was gone to- 
morrow. ‘The federal forces around Cairo, 
Illinois, were active and an attack on Belmont, 
Missouri, in the area near New Madrid, was 
successful, due in large measure to the spirit of 
the 7th Iowa Infantry Regiment which lost 
heavily in the encounter. Gen. John C. Fre- 
mont who had been placed in charge of the 
Department of the West was having troubles 
both from his own side, chiefly in the person 
of Colonel Blair of St. Louis, and from the 
Confederates of General Price who on Novem- 
ber 3, with 28,000 men were moving on 
Springfield, Missouri. At this juncture, much 
to the disgust of at least the Dakota and Sioux 
City editors, Fremont was removed from his 
command. 

A company of Home Guards was also or- 
ganized at Vermillion, but the objective of this 
unit appeared to be more in the nature of local 
protection than with a view to specific 
service, 

Mason and Slidell 

It was at this time in the fall of 1861 
that Captain Wilkes of the San Jacinto, fired 
across the bows of the British ship Trent, 
which had just transferred a load of war con- 
traband to the blockade runner Nashville at 
Bermuda, and against the protests of the 
British captain, took off the two Confederate 
commissioners, Mason and Slidell, who had 
been brought from Charleston to Bermuda by 
the Nashville. This resulted in a _nation- 
wide controversy with the Dakota people back- 
ing the move of Captain Wilkes, refusing to 
agree that it was an affront to Great Britain 
likely to bring that nation into the war on 
the side of the South. 

It was quite understandable how the 
Dakotas, far from any coast or the prowess 
of the British fleets, might be a bit more war- 
like than the inhabitants of the eastern coast. 
To the distaste of Dakota, the State Depart- 
ment decided it better to lose a little face and 
turned Mason and Slidell loose. 

Dakota was placed in a new military dis- 
trict under Maj. Gen. David Hunter at Fort 


This ruin of the chapel 1s 
all that remains of Fort 
Randall, once the principal 
military post of the United 
States Army in Dakota. 


Leavenworth together with Kansas, Indian 
territory, Texas, New Mexico and Colorado. 
In most of these other areas there were actual 
North-South hostilities. 

Fort Randall, which had been commanded 
by Lt. Col. John Monroe of the 4th Field 
Artillery which had some 18 officers, a field, 
a staff, a band and five line companies with 
17 officers and 297 men at the first of the 
year had been constantly shrinking in size. On 
April 24, the steamer Omaha had taken the 
field, staff, band and Cos. E, G. and I back 
east to join the balance of the 4th Field 
Artillery reducing the garrison to a captain, 
two first lieutenants and Thomas R. Tan- 
nant, a second lieutenant. tst Lt. Clement 
L. Best of Co. M who had been acting quarter- 
master left by transfer on July 7. 

Troops Leave Fort Randall 

Lt. Edward C. Bainbridge, who had com- 
manded Co. H and been post adjutant was 
transferred to the 5th Artillery and left on 
July 12. Thus John A. Brown, commander 
of Co. M and who had been post commander 
since the balance of the regiment had left in 
April—whose sympathies were with the South, 
whose resignation had long since been sub- 
mitted and who had constantly been asking 
for relief — was left, along with Tannant of 
his own company. Tannant became adjutant, 
quartermaster and a permanent officer of the 
day. On August 6, Brown could stand the 


suspense no longer, left the post to young 
‘Tannant and went absent without leave. 
Brown was soon a colonel of artillery in the 
Confederate Army and died at about 50 years 
of age in 1877. 

Tannant C. O. at Fort Randall 

This left the 98 enlisted men in the sole 
charge of this young (less than 25 years old) 
West Point graduate. T’annant was the com- 
mander of the sole federal outpost on the 
upper Missouri, deep in the Indian country. 
This was in itself quite a commentary on what 
was going cn in the United States of America 
the summer of 1861. “Tannant rose to his 
responsibilities and in so-doing created a good 
story for someone to elaborate on, particularly 
ineregatd tons. quatre! withe@apt. |. >. 5, 
Todd, who as sutler, refused to obey his 
directions as commander. ‘Tannant left in 
December, 1861, and by June, 1862, was the 
colonel of the 16th Massachusetts Infantry and 
later of the rst Massachusetts Artillery, leaving 
the service in 1864. He was an angry young 
man in 1861. 

The Union was taking the war to the 
South at this juncture, Forts Royal and Beau- 
fort near Savannah and south of Charleston 
were taken by a joint Naval and Army ex- 
pedition. An expedition to proceed down the 
Mississippi was in the making at Cairo, II- 
linois. With Gen. Winfield Scott, having re- 
tired in mid-November, Gen. George B. Mc- 
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Clellan, then only 36 years of age, took 
supreme command of the armies of the Union. 
He proved to be a splendid organizer but a bit 
too cautious to get things moving when he had 
his troops ready for action. Gen. Henry Hal- 
leck succeeded Fremont in command of the De- 
partment of the West. 

Dakotans had to be proud of somebody 
and the Iowa troops were the nearest and a 
few Dakotans were serving with Iowa troops. 
The 1st Iowa, under General Lyon at Wil- 
son’s Creek on August 10 had won acclaim 
and the 3rd at Blue Mills, Missouri, had done 
very well; while the 7th although sustaining 
great losses at Belmont, Missouri, had added 
lustre to Iowa’s record in the first year of the 
war. By July 11, 1861, Cos. G and I of the 
4th Artillery which had left Dakota in April 
were lending artillery support to volunteer 
troops at Rich Mountain, Virginia. Co. I 
was engaged at Canifex Ferry, Virginia, Sep- 
tember 10-11, Co. G at Greenbrier River and 
Cheat Mountain, Virginia, on October 3-4 
and Co. I was at New River, Virginia, in early 
November. The various batteries of the 4th 
Field Artillery were used piece-meal for ar- 
tillery support throughout the war, some on the 
east coast with the Army of the Potomac and 
others in the western theatre in Tennessee and 
Georgia. Later the 4th Artillery became 
Mountain Artillery and before World War 
II had Fort Robinson, Nebraska, as their home 
station. Dakotans who knew some of the of- 
ficers and men of the 4th Artillery took in- 
terest in their engagements, too, when meager 
reports drifted back. 

14th Iowa to Fort Randall 

Cos. A, B, and C of the 14th Iowa were 
raised in the Iowa City area, mustered in on 
October 23, 1861, and almost immediately 
started on a 550-mile overland march to Fort 
Randall. They were at Council Bluffs, a check 
point on November 14, near Sioux City on the 
26th, camped just west of the Big Sioux that 
night and the next, beyond Elk Point on the 
28th, near Vermillion on the 29th, on the 
west side of James River on the 30th, and at 
the little Lake on old Military Road nine miles 
west of Yankton on December 1. Winter 
then started closing in on them and on the 


2nd, they were at Snatch Creek close to Bon 
Homme, on Choteau Creek on the 3rd and on 
the 5th arrived at their destination, Fort Ran- 
dall, to both their and Lt. Tannant’s great 
delight. He had had his fill of commanding 
the United States’ most distant outpost as its 
solitary officer. The turn-over of the post was 
quickly made to Captain Pattee of Co. A. 
Lieutenant Tannant with Cos. H and M of 
the 4th Artillery were soon off on the long 
march (the steamboats had long since ceased 
to operate) to St. Joseph where they could 
take to the rails and join Co. I for service in 
the western area at Corinth, Chickamauga and 
elsewhere throughout the Civil War. 

As yet. Dakota only had Home Guards 
and they were a very loose sort of an organiza- 
tion. It was not until December 15th that 
Lieutenant Tannant and Cos. H and M of the 
4th Artillery had cleared Dakota Territory on 
their way to Cincinnati. 

Jayne Calls for Volunteers 

It is something of a coincidence that 
Governor Jayne’s proclamation setting up 
three recruiting stations (at Yankton under 
J. Kendrick Fowler, a brother-in-law of Da- 
kota Secretary John Hutchinson; at Vermil- 
lion under Nelson Miner and at Bon Homme 
under James M. Allen) was placed just as 
the regular troops at Fort Randall were leav- 
ing the Territory. During the winter they 
recruited some 72 Dakotans and the company 
rendezvous was fixed at Yankton. It was there, 
on April 29, 1862, when the Civil War was 
well over a year old, that Lt. M. R. Luce of 
the 1st (14th) Iowa Infantry mustered them 
in at Yankton. Yankton has for this reason al- 
ways claimed Co. A, Dakota Cavalry as its 
own. Factually Yankton did not contribute 
over a third of the personnel. “They were re- 
cruited from all parts of Dakota, and also in- 
cluded one Nebraskan. Included were several 
veterans who had seen service in the regular 
army. ‘They were enlisted for a three year 
period and the officers were: Capt. Nelson 
Miner of Vermillion, 1st Lt. J. K. Fowler, 
and 2nd Lt. Frederick Ploghoff from Yankton 
Agency, who was a hearty drill master and 
who had an Indian wife and an eight-month- 
old child in 1860. The personnel of this com- 


pany were high class and included a number 
of the leading citizens. 

The first sergeant was Abner M. English 
of Yankton, who is the author of the most 
authoritative history of the’ Dakota Cavalry. 
The second sergeant was Patrick Conway, a 
Nebraskan. The other sergeants were: Ker- 
win Wilson from Charles Mix County, P. F. 
Hobler and William Neuman from James 
River, Ben F. Estes from Bon Homme, Jesse 
B. Watson from Elk Point, and Horace J. 
Austin of Vermillion. The latter was one of 
John Ball’s original Dakota survey crew of 
1860 and later served in the Territorial legis- 
lature in five different sessions. 

The corporals were George Falkingberg 
of Bon Homme; David Benjamin of Elk Point 
who was selected as a second lieutenant at Fort 
Rice in 1864; Joseph Ellis, an old Fort Ran- 
dall soldier who had settled on Pease Creek 
nearby; William Young of Bon Homme; 
Charles Stager from an early survey crew; 


Christian H. Brurud of West Vermillion; 
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Amos F. Shaw of Sioux Falls, a chainman with 
Neeley’s first survey in Dakota near Sioux 
Falls in 1859; Adolph Mauxsch, a Yankton 
carpenter. Amund Hanson, Vermillion, and 
Edwin Wilkins from Sioux City were buglers. 
The farrier was Ananias Jones from western 
Bon Homme County. ‘Timothy Pringle of 
Yankton, who was also a veterinarian, was 
blacksmith. Thus of the officer and non-com- 
missioned officer group less than 25 percent 
were from Yankton. 

The 52 privates also came from all walks 
of life and were pretty well scattered over 
Dakota as it existed that winter of 1861-62. 
Michael Anderson was a young Norwegian 
from James River. John E. Allen was a law- 
yer from Sioux Falls. There was also R. Al- 
derson. Cornelius Andrews was from Ver- 
million as were Benjamin Bellows and Wil- 
liam W. Benedict. Robert Burkhardt from 
northeast of Yankton became the blacksmith. 
Others were: John Betz near Yankton; John 
Bradley, an old Regular from Yankton; John 
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Bell, an Irishman who had drifted in; Nelson 
W. Cusick of Vermillion; David Campbell, 
an old river pilot, Yankton; Neils Ellingson, 
Vermillion; Julius Floeder; Nicholas Felling ; 
Josiah Gray, Yankton; J. Zachariah Haggin 
from Haggin’s Bend near the lower James 
River; John Johnson, Gayville Lakes; C. 
Lewison (Ole Lewesson); Jacob Ludwig; 
John J. Morse and Thomas A. McLeese of 
Yankton; Albert Munson; Peter Omeg, Ver- 
million; Christian Olson, Yankton; Leoman 
E. Phelps and Henry M. Pierce, Vermillion; 
George Pike, who had been the first sergeant 
of the Yankton Home Guards; John Sol- 
berger, who had been an old German soldier, 
from James River; John Tallman, Vermillion ; 
Thomas J. Tate, who came with the Shober 
party to Bon Homme in 1859; Bucklin H. 
Wood, Vermillion; Joachim Wells (Will), 
the youngest member, Vermillion; Henry 
Woodruff, East Vermillion; Joseph Cramer, 
George Hoosick, Henry Snow, John A. Gib- 
son and Michael Fisher of Yankton; James 
H. McBee; John Claude, a Frenchman from 
James River; John Collins, Elk Point; Sahil 
Delaney (Deloney) ; Thomas Frek (Frick), 
James River; John O. Ford, Vermillion; Ben- 
jamin F, Gray, Yankton, the father of Josiah 
above; E. Harrington, Vermillion; Benjamin 
Hart, Yankton; James Kinney from Sioux City 
or Covington, Nebraska, which was just across 
the river from Sioux City and the terminal of 
the Charles K. Howard Sioux City and Cov- 
ington Ferry; Charles Long, Yankton; Mer- 
rill G. Lothrop (Lathrop), Vermillion; John 
Markell (Maskell) ; John McClellan, Sioux 
Falls and whose estate many years later was 
the subject of a bitter contest; Mathias J. 
Minde, Yankton, a fine violinist; Ole N. 
Orland and Ole Oleson, Yankton; J. O. 
Phelps, early day stage driver, Yankton; an- 
other stage driver, James E. Peters, Yankton; 
Peter A. Ramsey (R. A. Ranney); Philip 
Sherman, John Trumbo, Abraham J. Trucks 
(Trake) and Thomas H. Weeks (Weegs), 
Vermillion; Charles Wampole; Charles 
Wright, Yankton; W. Henry Bellows, Ver- 
million. 

Vermillion and Yankton contributed 
equal numbers with the balance from scattered 
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points in the Territory. Co. B Dakota Cavalry, 
was not recruited until the fall and winter, 
1862-1863, and its members were largely 
from Brule Creek and Elk Point, although 
both Yankton and Vermillion made sizeable 
contributions of men. We are fortunate in 
having the original descriptive list of its mem- 
bers. 
Major William P. Lyman 

In the meantime, the only strictly Dakota 
soldier in federal service, except for Gen. 
J. B. S. Todd, was having himself quite a 
notable, if not entirely satisfactory, tour of 
duty at Fort Randall. It will be recalled that 
when the first Home Guards were instituted 
at Yankton in late July that William P. Ly- 
man was elected captain. He came down from 
Fort Randall in 1857 bringing a rope ferry to 
bridge the James River. He built a trade post 
for Frost, Todd and Co., at Yankton and 
another post nine miles up the Missouri. He 
was a son-in-law of Struck-by-the-Ree, and his 
wife, Wenona, had given him three children. 
The oldest, Martha, was six years old in 1860 
and Lyman was then 27 years of age. He had 
initiative and enterprise and although without 
any prior experience as a military officer he 
impressed Governor Jayne as one born to com- 
mand. 

Governor Jayne obtained for him a com- 
mission as a major of Dakota Volunteers and 
on February 4, 1862, Maj. Wm. P. Lyman, 
showed up at Fort Randall, then commanded 
by Capt. John Pattee, 14th Iowa Infantry, 
and advised Pattee that he was taking com- 
mand of the post. All the troops were new 
members of the 14th Iowa with less than four 
months service. ‘There was in fact, at that 
time, only one company of Dakota Volunteer 
Cavalry and that not yet mustered into service. 
Lyman was accompanied by Charles Booge, 
who, it appeared, was adjutant general of the 
Dakota Territory. Jess Wherry, the receiver 
of the United States Land Office, was also 
present. 

Lyman had a paper partly printed, partly 
written, interlined and erased which he stated 
was his authority from the adjutant general of 
the Army instructing him to take command 
of the post. Wherry had been a clerk in the 


_ 


sutler store and had lived about Fort Randall 
long enough to have picked up some military 
knowledge and he acted as prompter to Major 
Lyman. Captain Pattee finally decided that 
the paper exhibited was so irregular as to 
justify his refusal to turn over the command. 
That night Lyman found the post adjutant, 
took possession of the post order book and 
issued an order assuming command of the 
post and placing Pattee in arrest. 

It was quite a high-handed procedure but 
some of the officers of the rath thought that 


_perhaps Pattee was wrong. Pattee had also 


based his refusal to give up the command on 
the premise that since there was but one com- 
pany of Dakota Volunteers under regulations 
there could be no battalion. And, there being 
no battalion, no office of major could exist. 
This was pretty nebulous reasoning and per- 
haps the reason all the officers of the 14th 
Iowa were not willing to stand firm behind 
Pattee. In any event, Booge, Wherry and 
Lyman were able to make it stick and Lyman 
became the commander of the post. 

The March post return showed Lyman 
in command and Pattee in arrest, but the post 
return for April showed Captain Bradley 
Mahanna of the 14th Iowa in command, 
Pattee still in arrest, and a notation to the 
effect that Wm. P. Lyman was dropped from 
the roster as of April 19, 1862, with Mahanna 
then assuming command. Authority for this 
was a letter from the adjutant general of the 
Army, dated March 7, 1862, revoking the ap- 
pointment of Lyman as a major of Dakota 
Volunteers. “This was received at Yankton, it 
would appear on March 26, but was not de- 
livered to Fort Randall until April 19. This 
ended the military career of William P. Ly- 
man and in retrospect it was really quite a 
humorous episode. “The humor probably did 
not appeal to Pattee at the time. 

When Lyman left, Pattee was still tech- 
nically under arrest. Mahanna wrote to the 
Headquarters Department of Kansas for in- 
structions. In a short endorsement from head- 
quarters, Mahanna was advised that there were 
no charges pending and that Pattee “is there- 
fore released from arrest and will resume his 
command.” This was dated May 21, 1862, 


and it would appear from the May post re- 
turn that Pattee had again resumed command. 
Pattee went on leave to visit the Kansas Head- 
quarters on June 21 and Mahanna was again 
in command of the post. By August, however, 
it appeared that Pattee was back in command 
and now it was Mahanna who was under 
arrest as well as Joseph G. Schell, a lieutenant 
of Co. B of which Mahanna was nominally the 
commander. 

The upshot of these later events is per- 
haps not rightfully a part of the Civil War 
history of Dakota Territory but the entire 
record indicates considerable tension existing 
at Dakota’s chief military post in 1862. 

Co. A had its pre-muster rendezvous at 
Yankton and was there during the first ses- 
sion of the Territorial legislature, from March 
17 to, May 15.0 On’ May 12) a résolution 
passed by the legislature was approved by the 
governor, memorializing Congress to place the 
Territorial cavalry troop raised to garrison 
Fort Randall within the jurisdiction of the 
governor to station where he deemed necessary 
for the protection of the settlements of Dakota. 

Early in April the question of location of 
a permanent capital came up in the House. A 
Council bill located it at Yankton. Speaker 
Pinney, who had political ambitions which 
had not been furthered when A. J. Bell was 
nominated at the National Union Convention, 
tried by every device a hostile speaker could 
conjure up, to get it amended to give the cap- 
ital to Vermillion. The House, which was a 
bit larger than the Council and inclined to un- 
ruliness, was giving Pinney a hard time. Per- 
haps some threats were made. In any event, 
Pinney asked Governor Jayne for a military 
detail to protect him. Jayne complied by direct- 
ing Lieutenant Ploghoff with a detail to 
march into the House to preserve order. It is 
the only time the Military has ever appeared 
in a Dakota or South Dakota legislative ses- 
sion. This act by the governor was deeply re- 
sented and when Jayne disclosed it was done at 
the request of Pinney, the displeasure was 
even more evident. Pinney, checkmated, re- 
signed on April. 9. The resignation was 
promptly accepted and John L. Tiernon of 
Fort Randall was immediately elected speaker. 
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Company A to Fort Randall 

‘The long awaited uniforms, arms and ac- 
coutrement having arrived May 15, Co. A 
departed May 20 for Fort Randall and was 
listed on that point’s May post returns with 
three officers and 43 men. Captain Miner 
was shown on detached service at Sioux Falls, 
pursuant to the orders of the governor of Da- 
kota Territory. In June, Co. A had three of- 
ficers and 80 men. he memorial to Congress 
to assign the company to the jurisdiction of 
the Governor of Dakota had its effect and 
about June 15, orders to ‘that effect were re- 
ceived. Captain Mahanna of Co. B, with men 
of both Cos. A and B, was off on a scouting 
party; Captain Wolfe, also of the 14th Iowa, 
was at Yankton Agency on detached service 
and Lieutenant Ploghoff was on detached 
service at Sioux Falls after June 21. In the 
meanwhile, Lieutenant Ploghoff had deter- 
mined to resign and James M. Bacon, a re- 
cently-joined member of the company from 
Sioux City, was elected second lieutenant. 
Somebody got the idea that a second lieutenant 
could have a brevet rank as such but the head- 
quarters of the Kansas district pointed out that 
he was either a second lieutenant or nothing. 
No doubt until Ploghoff’s resignation was ac- 
cepted there was no vacancy, and the attempt 
to give Bacon a brevet rank in the interim was 
an intelligent attempt to do something the 
regulations would not permit. By the July 
31 return no Dakota Cavalry were shown at 
Fort Randall and it appeared that the gover- 
nor had decided to station them at strategic 
places about the Territory. 

Armament 

With troops in the hundreds of thou- 
sands being organized all over the North, it 
was small wonder that the Dakota Cavalry 
got any-weapons. ‘The original issue to them 
were old Hall’s carbines and French revolvers, 
although they did get standard cavalry sabres. 
The man behind the rifles and revolvers was in 
about as much danger as the man in front of 
the gun. They were plenty good to drill with, 
however, and troops soon got some of the latest 
arms, Sharp’s carbines and Colt revolvers. 
Lieutenant Bacon, on acceptance of Ploghoff’s 
resignation, took over the detail at Sioux 
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Falls with 15 men. Sergeant English was at 
Yankton with 20 men and Captain Miner at 
Vermillion and Brule Creek with the balance 
of the company. The peculiar status of Co. A 
is revealed by the July, 1862, post return from 
Fort Randall. Pattee was shown as absent 
with leave. Mahanna and Schell were carried 
as “in arrest,” but Mahanna was in command 
and Capt. Nelson Miner was shown as “absent 
without leave,” commencing when he went to 
Yankton on July 3. It also shows Fowler on 
“detached service’ at Yankton. The 14th Iowa 
was renamed the 41st Iowa Volunteers during 
July and Pattee was promoted to be a major 
thereof before the end of August, 1862. 
Indian Outbreak 

It was during the month of August that 
the Indian War of the Outbreak occurred in 
Minnesota. From that time soldiers in Dakota 
were far from play-acting and the calibre of 
the officers and men of Co. A, Dakota Cay- 
alry, began to show. Lieutenant Bacon with 
his small detail was at Sioux Falls, in fairly 
close proximity to the scene of the Minnesota 
Massacre. The Santee Sioux had unsuccess- 
fully laid siege to Fort Ripley on the Min- 
nesota River after killing 24 soldiers of Captain 
Marsh’s company near the nearby lower 
agency. Bacon’s position at Sioux Falls was 
a hazardous one. 

The Minnesota outbreak started on 
August 17, 1862, with the killing of several 
white people by a marauding band near Acton, 
and by the 18th, an appalling massacre was in 
progress. By August 25 the Indian outbreak 
reached Dakota when a band of Indians sur- 
prised Judge Joseph B. Amidon in his hay 
field near Sioux Falls and killed him. Shortly 
before this another band appeared on the hill, 
above the camp of Bacon’s little outpost with 
some evil intent but Bacon took a part of his 
meagre command and drove them away. 

Settlers Flee 

The settlers were very concerned. It 
was feared the Yanktons would follow the 
lead of the Santees of Minnesota and only the 
hardiest stayed on their claims while most of 
them flocked into Sioux City, Elk Point, 
Yankton and Vermillion. Those at Bon 
Homme completely abandoned that place. A 


The exercising of cavalry horses at Fort Meade in the 1880's. Horses were trained in this man- 
ner so that they could serve as shields for their riders during skirmishes. 


very considerable number loaded up and left 
the territory as best they could. The road to 
Sioux City was literally lined with fleeing 
settlers. Many of the ‘Territorial officials 
thought Sioux City a safer place than Yankton. 

Bacon’s detachment was soon removed 
from Sioux Falls and the place was abandoned. 
The Yanktons, under Struck-by-the-Ree, re- 
fused to be party to the uprising. But the 
settlements along the Missouri were in con- 
stant jeopardy and unquestionably the fact 
that Co. A had 80, well-armed and reasonably 
disciplined men was the factor that prevented 
the despoiling of that area. Sergeant English 
had an outpost of 20 men, camped near where 
the Hanson farm is on old SDs50, about a mile 
west of the James River. The settlers from 
Bon Homme and in the Yankton area had 
assembled in Yankton and determined to build 
a stockade or strong point centering at Ash’s 
Hotel at 3rd Street and Broadway. The same 
corner 1s now called the Stetson Hotel. 

Prior to the actual outbreak in August, 
Capt. Nelson Miner with a small squad had 
run onto some Indians not far from Turkey 
Ridge, which is in southern Turner County. 
‘They were Sissetons from the Lake Traverse 
area and Miner ordered them out of the 
country without any undue trouble. After the 
outbreak, there were small bands of Indians 


looking for a chance to pick up some beef, 
horses or the scalp of some isolated pioneer. 
Jayne Calls Out Militia 

Governor Jayne, as scon as the intelli- 
gence from Minnesota indicated a general and 
bloody outbreak was taking place, issued a 
proclamation on August 30, 1862, calling on 
communities to organize their own protective 
units. Cole County (now Union) was to or- 
ganize at Elk Point; Clay at Vermillion; 
Yankton at Yankton; Bon Homme at Bon 
Homme; Todd between the Missouri and the 
Niobrara at the mouth of that stream and 
Charles Mix County which reached clear up 
to Firesteel Creek on the north in 1862 at the 
Pease Settlement, just up river and opposite 
Fort Randall. 

Militia Paid 

Pursuant to this call, militia companies 
were formed as follows: Co. A at Yankton — 
Capt. F. M. Ziebach, 1st Lt: David Fisher, 
2nd) Lt. John Lawrence, 70 men: Co. Bat 
Bon Homme — Capt. D. Gifford, 1st Lt. 
5. G. Irish, 2nd Lt. N. McDaniels, 32 men; 
Co. C at Vermillion — Capt. A. W. Puett, 1st 
Lt. A. A. Patridge, 2nd Lt. J. W. Boyle, 83 
men; Co. D at Elk Point — Capt. A. J. Bell, 
Lt. James M. Somers, 2nd Lt. J. R. Wood, 
47 men; €o. E at Brule Creek — Capt. 
Mahlon Gore, 1st Lt. S. M. Crooks, 2nd Lt. 


M. M. Rich, 50 men; Co. F Mounted Ran- 
gers — Capt. Alpheus G. Fuller, 1st Lt. James 
Maloney, 2nd Lt. William Bordeno, 22 men 
mostly from Yankton. 

‘These units served variously at and near 
the place they were raised and for most of the 
time between September 1 and November 1. 
The records, as kept, were somewhat frag- 
mentary. Later the Dakota legislature decided 
they should be paid for their services and that 
the persons who furnished logs, posts, lumber 
and materials; who furnished powder, lead and 
caps and who furnished teams or did transport 
work should submit bills. Pursuant to that 
determination, James ‘Tufts (often called 
Judge Tufts of Todd County) was appointed 
a commissioner to ascertain the validity of the 
claims. This was done and over $28,000 were 
approved. This seemed a bit high to some and 
a re-audit was made and about $19,000 was 
adjudged proper. On this warrants of Dakota 
Territory, which actually had no funds and 
which raised less than $1,000 a year in taxes, 
were issued. Many retained the warrants. 
‘They had no current market value and many 
were disposed of at huge discounts. 

Several years later, the legislature asked 
Congress to furnish them with money to honor 
the warrants as issued. An investigation was 
made, a new audit effected and the govern- 
ment approved a $33,000 appropriation which 
was made. Just how that money was allo- 
cated is not pertinent and as it would involve 
a good deal of research, its disposition is not 
related here. 

It was then that the governor first really 
created a Territorial military organization. 
Charles P. Booge was appointed adjutant gen- 
eral; Robert M. Hageman, aide-de-camp, with 
Moses K. Armstrong in a like position. D. T. 
Bramble became brigade quartermaster ; Joseph 
R. Hanson, judge advocate and Rev. Melanc- 
thon Hoyt, brigade chaplain. The Yankton 
meeting promptly assembled and there were 
92 potential militiamen in attendance including 
the brigade officers above named and William 
P. Lyman, late major of the Dakota Volun- 
teers. A. S. Chase was elected temporary cap- 
tain and they adjourned to meet the next day 


when F. M. Ziebach, late editor of the Sioux 
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City Register and now editor of the Yankton 
Dakotian, was elected captain and together 
with a full complement of non-commissioned 


officers, among whom Newton Edmunds, soon 
to be the second ‘Territorial governor, was 
eighth corporal. 
Yankton Stockade 

They determined to build a stockade and 
proceeded to build a sod wall six-feet high on 
the north paralleling 4th Street with a deep 
ditch in front of it. Lyman, Josiah Trask and 
Lieutenant Fowler of Co. A were dispatched 
to Yankton Agency to see if Struck-by-the-Ree 
had his Indians under control. Struck-by-the- 
Ree doubted his ability to control his young 
men and advised the delegation to get the 
settlers out of the Territory. This was indeed 
disheartening. Opinion was divided as to leay- 
ing and a violent discussion ensued on Broad- 
way between the Robeart Saloon and Ash’s 
Hotel. ‘Tempers were displayed and finally 
by common consent a vote was taken. A ma- 
jority of one, the vote of L. M. Griffith, de- 
termined to remain and defend their rights 
and property. This quieted the turbulence and 
while it did not prevent any one from leaving, 
the lot was cast and the great majority pre- 
pared to stay. The guard on the stockade 
area, which was inside of 2nd and 4th, and 
Cedar and Lynn streets, remained and the 
night of September 5 was quiet. But, on the 
morning of the 6th, a courier from the camp 
of 1st Sergeant English rode into town with 
news that a large band of Indians were com- 
mitting depredations along the James River. 

Sergeant English, at his outpost camp 
northeast of town, was advised in a note from 
Captain Ziebach conveyed by Merrill G. 
Lathrop, of the probable action of the Yank- 
tons and was asked to convey that news to 
Capt. Nelson Miner, then at Vermillion. He 
dispatched Lathrop and Michael Fisher with 
the communication but when they got down 
to Greenway’s Ferry, where old SDs50 crossed 
the James River, they called to Greenway to 
ferry them across. Greenway started for the 
river and a score of Indians rose up out of 
some tall grass and fired at him but failed to 
hit him and he ran back, seized a rifle and re- 
turned the fire. Fisher made haste to report 
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to English who at once took a squad of eight 
‘men and pursued the Indians down the river 
past the Stanage Ferry, where they fired at 
Henry Bradley and continued on to the John 
LaFoure and Cosak Bouret cabins where La- 
Foure with a shot gun bluffed them off. They 
finally overtook the Indians near a big slough 
near the present Gayville and after a skirmish, 
killed one Indian. 

Returning, LaFoure and Bouret told of 
other war parties and determined to also go 
into town to hole up for the time being. Eng- 
lish could see by the looking glass signals that 
there were other war parties about and con- 
cluded he should get into Yankton where he 
had sent the balance of his command when he 
started the pursuit. His news was not re- 
assuring to the settlers but they took another 
vote and again decided to stay. This was per- 
haps because English said he could not escort 
them as he was under orders to stay at Yank- 
ton. 

Every one started anew on the stockade 
with lumber M. K. Armstrong and Charles F. 
Picotte had assembled to build a new capitol 
building and it was soon in defensible con- 


dition. Posts were sunk in the ground and 
lumber nailed to either side with dirt between 
them to form the east and the west walls. The 
building of a sod wall, as on the north, had 


proven a difficult and slow process. The 
south wall was made of cedar post, appro- 
priated from new and potential fences of the 
citizens, and the gate was placed on Broadway 
in the middle of this wall. A bastion about 
ten-feet square was placed at the southwest 
and ncrtheast corners, which afforded enfilad- 
ing fire along the four walls. There was only 
one gate, that is the south wall, and William 
Bordeno and John Stanage had a. three- 
pounder loaded with lead and rocks trained on 
the gate and they stayed right at the gun. 

Because of this stockade, which housed 
both Yankton and Bon Homme County people, 
few settlers actually left. However, at Ver- 
million, the situation was different. Captain 
Miner, on receiving the report from English, 
determined to leave Vermillion and proceed by 
way of the lake settlements, near the present 
Gayville to Yankton. 

The Vermillion people, with the ex- 
ception of Henry Kennerly and seven others, 
who later went to an island in the Missouri, 
left, either going across the Missouri into Ne- 
braska or east to Sioux City. The detachment 
of Co. A which had been at Brule Creek came 
up as far as Vermillion and camped there. 
At Elk Point, all save Eli Wixson, Hotchkiss, 
Whitcomb and a few others went to Sioux 
City and Sioux Point. The Brule Creek people 
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on hearing of the forays near Yankton de- 
camped en masse for Sioux City but on the 7th, 
M. M. Rich, Mahlon Gore, credited with 
being the first homestead entryman in Dakota, 
and Wm. Frisbie came back to scout the situa- 
tion. They found no Indians and no damage 
and these settlers largely returned. They built 
a block house near Brule Creek and shortly 
stockades and block houses were put up at Elk 
Point and Vermillion. 

As Captain Miner and his men came up 
to Yankton on the evening of the foray at 
Greenway’s Ferry, they were mistaken by the 
citizens at Yankton for a strong and fearsome 
Indian party and despite Sergeant English’s 
assurance that it was only Captain Miner, he 
had to take a lot of abuse because of his in- 
difference to this seeming frontal attack. Cap- 
tain Miner soon returned to Vermillion leav- 
ing Lieutenant Bacon with 40 men at Yank- 
ton. 

Throughout the fall of 1862, war parties 
were constantly seen in the Missouri, Ver- 
million, and James Rivers and it was reported 
that the Santees had come down to enlist the 
Yanktons in their war against the white men. 
They had obtained a partial agreement to join 
them if they could oust the white men from 
Yankton. 

The proximity of Sergeant English and 
his well-armed detachment of Co. A Dakota 
Cavalry near Yankton, may well have been 
the determining factor when the matter of 
evacuation was put to a vote. Just what the 
addition of the Yanktons to the Santees at that 
juncture would have produced is, of course, 
speculation, but no doubt the progress of the 
Territory which was brought to a standstill 
during the Indian campaigns of 1863 and 1864 
would have been further hindered. 

Sioux Falls Evacuated 

Sioux Falls was wholly evacuated and it 
was not until after Fort Dakota was estab- 
lished in 1865 that there was any renewed 
activity. Corporal Benjamin had a small de- 
tachment at Turkey Ridge near where Lt. 
G. K. Warren had camped at a spring on one 
of his topographical journeys in 1855. It was 
a stopping point for dispatch riders between 
Yankton and Sioux Falls. Just after the out- 
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break, it seemed expedient to proceed at night 
and the night that Sergeant English and Pvt. 
Michael Fisher stopped overnight with Ben- 
jamin’s detail was the night that the Indians, 
who coveted Benjamin’s horses, got among 
them, cut their tie ropes and rode off with 
several. 

When Sioux Falls was abandoned and 
the soldier detail returned to the Missouri 
with the civilians, the Indians immediately 
came in and burned most of the buildings. Be- 
fore leaving, many of the citizens or civilians 
had cached some of their possessions and now 
wanted to retrieve them. Captain Miner, with 
a party of civilians and an escort from Co. A, 
went to Sioux Falls in November, making the 
trip in two days. They secured their goods 
while the soldiers picketed the hills against 
surprise. 

Just as they were about to leave for 
Yankton, Jacob Ludwig, one of the pickets, 
came at a gallop pursued by two Indians at 
whom he was firing his Colts, but his horse 
was too fast for the Indians. Captain Miner 
took out on a pursuit and discovered a party 
of about 40 Indians, presumably from Muin- 
nesota, and Sgt. Joseph Ellis rode out to talk 
with them as he was an interpreter. The In- 
dians told him frankly that they were from 
the Minnesota River and had come over to 
kill some white men. On that, Captain Miner 
ordered a charge. The Indians broke and ran 
and Charles Wright and Joe Ellis had a hand 
to hand fight with one Indian whom they killed. 
The rest rode off as fast as possible. In the 
Indian camp below the falls, the soldiers found 
many items evidently stolen in Minnesota. Bon 
Homme had been completely abandoned and 
the women and children of the surrounding 
areas were in the stockade at Yankton where 
for several weeks, they dared not leave for 
fear of gunshot. There were frequent alarms 
among the people who lived in tents and in 
the buildings within the stockade. 

During this period there were raiding 
and marauding Indians nearby most of the 
time but they stayed clear of the soldiers of 
Co. A who were constantly on the move but 
unable to make contact with the wily savages. 
The feeling of insecurity was so pronounced 
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that when it was proposed to build a strong 
point inside the stockade there was plenty of 
labor to get this done. A log block house 
twenty feet square and two stories high, with 
its second story overhanging the first was 
built north of the Ash Hotel. With the block- 
house as a last resort, the people felt they could 
stand off the whole Sioux nation, but were 
never put to that or any other test. 
Mistaken Identity 

Only really ludicrous episode of Indian 
warfare that involved Co. A was their recon- 
naissance to rescue Washington Reed and his 
sons, Matt and Tom, who had gone out to 
Smutty Bear Bottom after timber. When they 
were gone overnight everybody feared the 
worst. Captain Miner and a detachment of 
ten men went out looking for them. A. B. 
Smith and “Old Spot’ Mortimer, pioneers 
also, had gone out for a like purpose and the 
soldier detail, coming on to Smith’s sulky 
and harness but no horse, concluded the In- 
dians had taken them as well. Some of the 
detail, because of the heat, took off their 
blouses and when “Spot” and Smith saw their 
red flannels, mistook them for Indians and 
took off for Yankton. The detail, mistaking 
Smith and “Spot” for Indians, made pursuit. 
It was a fruitless chase and ended in a mire, 
after a breathtaking chase over hill and gulch 
and through cloth-tearing brush. 


Sgt. William Neuman, who was out 
looking for a strayed horse, stood on White 
Bear Cliff, just above the north end of the 
present Gavin’s Point Dam and enjoyed the 
spectacle from his observation post. No heroes 
were made, but that affair was good for a 
laugh for years to come when any men of the 
Dakota Cavalry got together. 

White Women Prisoners Rescued 

Shortly after reaching Fort Randall, 
news of the plight of Mrs. Duly and Mrs. 
Wright and six white children, taken prisoners 
in the Minnesota outbreak in August and who 
were held by White Lodge’s band far up 
river, came in a dispatch from Fort Pierre to 
the commandant, Major Pattee of the 14th 
Iowa. He determined to go to their rescue and 
started with Cos. A and B of the 14th Iowa 
Infantry and Co. A of the Dakota Cavalry. 
It was raw weather and hard going and about 
two days march from Fort Pierre, they met 
two half-breeds with the women and children, 
who had in fact been rescued by the Fool 
Soldier band of Sans Arc boys led by Charger 
and Swift Bird. It was one of the truly 
heroic stories of Indian bravery and judgment. 
The story told by these rescued white women 
was indeed a sorrowful one and the soldiers 
who had just been paid, made up a purse of 
several hundred dollars for the victims. 

The Pattee expedition went on to Fort 
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Pierre, then in charge of Charles Primeau of 
the American Fur Company. After a brief 
stay, Co. A, Dakota Cavalry, and Co. A, 
14th Iowa Infantry, returned to Fort Ran- 
dall. Captain Mahanna and Co. B stayed on 
to garrison Fort Pierre. Winter garrison life 
was very dreary and they welcomed news that 
a party of Indians was near the mouth of 
Pratte (Platte) Creek. Lt. James Bacon, with 
a detachment, was sent to battle them or cap- 
ture them. It was bitter cold and he was able 
to surround and surprise them and brought in 
120 men, women and children. “The more 
desperate men were confined in the guard house 
while the balance were camped about the fort 
and fed army rations to their great delight. 
In the spring all except the guard house 
prisoners were released and finally one morn- 
ing, at the turn-over of the guard, it was dis- 
covered that the eight prisoners had cut through 
the heavy plank floor, tunneled under the 
foundation and under cover of the night, made 
good their escape. 

While the men of Co. A, Dakota Cavalry, 
had understood that they were to be retained 
in Dakota, they knew the general progress of 
the war between the Union and Confederate 
states and took some immediate interest in the 
progress and reports of the Iowa and Min- 
nesota regiments. The 4th Artillery had been 
at Fort Randall long enough for Dakotans to 
become acquainted with many of the officers 
and men. Before they assembled at Yankton, 
there were many minor engagements in Vir- 
ginia, along the Mississippi south of Cairo and 
in New Mexico reported. Co. G of the 4th 
Artillery was at the siege of Yorktown in 
April, 1862, while Minnesota troops were at 
Pittsburgh Landing (Shiloh) the first big 
battle in the west, also in April. Cos. H, I, 
and M, (H and M having left Fort Randall 
in December, 1861) were at the battle of 
Corinth in May. Co. E which had gone east 
with the first contingent to leave in April, 
1861, was in various engagements in Virginia, 
apparently being attached as a single battery 
to various units In minor engagements in Vir- 
ginia between the Potomac and Front Royal 
up in the mountains. About the time the horses 
and equipment finally arrived in June, the 
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great battles at Fair Oaks on May 31 and 
June 1 and in late June at Gaines Mill and 
Cole Harbor had taken place. As news of 
these engagements came to the Dakota Cavalry, 
there were some who disposed to think that 
they should see service near the fighting front 
rather than uneventful frontier service. The 
battles at Malvern Hill in July and August 
had been reported before Dakotans were en- 
gaged, even illusively, with the hostile Santees. 

The second Battle of Bull Run was under 
way, but unreported, when actual hostilities 
for Co. A, Dakota Cavalry, became a re- 
curring fact and when the Battle of Antietam 
was fought in September, 1862, Co. A was 
doing reconnaissance duty based on the stock- 
ade at Yankton. The fall and winter of 1862 
and 1863 was filled with stories of minor en- 
gagements largely in Virginia with Co. E, 4th 
Artillery, at Culpepper Court House and later 
with Co. G and four other batteries of the 4th 
Artillery which had not been in Dakota, at 
Fredericksburg, Virginia. 

The year 1863 was to be one of decision 
in the Civil War. It was also to bring about 
an important campaign in the more local war 
with the Santee Sioux, with whom many of the 
northern Teton Sioux tribes were making com- 
mon cause. This year was also to see the re- 
cruitment and mustering in of Co. B, Dakota 
Cavalry. 

Santees Arrive at Fort Thompson 

The escape of the Indians from the 
guardhouse occurred early in the spring of 
1863. Co. A was ordered to pursue and find 
them but the eight prisoners vanished as if the 
earth had swallowed them. A short time later, 
word came that the War Department was 
transporting by steamer via St. Louis, some of 
the men and all the women and children who 
had not already fled from Minnesota, to a 
point on the Missouri near Crow Creek. Co. 
A under Captain Miner was ordered to march 
to that point and be on hand when the steamers 
with the Indians arrived near the beginning 
of June and in July. 

The Indians in the first contingent, all 
of whom were Santees, numbered 1,489 per- 
sons and had with them 147 horses, 147 oxen, 
123 wagons and all their moveables that could 


be brought on the steamers. “The Winne- 
bagoes, who were also moved out of Min- 
nesota for no perceptible cause and who num- 
bered 1,945 persons, arrived in three parties. 
They were assigned to a reservation along the 
Missouri and north of Sneotka or Soldier 
Creek, while the Santee Sioux were south of 
them. Lt. Col. Samuel N. Pollock of the 6th 
Iowa Cavalry was in command at Fort Ran- 
dall and Clark W. Thompson, for whom Fort 
Thompson was named, wanted him to send 
up some additional troops to help control the 
Indians and to build a stockade. 

Thompson in reporting the start of the 
agency and fort had high praise for Capt. 
Miner and said: “I am much indebted to 
Captain Miner of Co. A, Dakota Cavalry, 
who is in command of the soldiers here for the 
prompt and efficient manner he has discharged 
his duty and the vigilance in scouting the 
country and in faithfully guarding the gov- 
ernment’s property.’ Captain Miner proposed 
building a small cottonwood stockade 100 feet 
square to safeguard the supplies and this was 
done. Co. A remained to garrison the new 
fOrt andsitswaseat- thisatime that: Ley J. K. 
Fowler resigned. DeWitt C. Smith was ap- 
pointed to fill the vacancy without the formal- 
ity of an election, which certainly would not 
have been in his favor. Sgt. Abner English 
termed the appointment ‘“‘an outrageous act”’ 
and this no doubt reflected the feeling of most 
of the members of the company. 

Sixth Iowa Cavalry at Fort Randall 

As Co. A proceeded up the river, Sergeant 
Neuman, whose horse had a great propensity 
for straying, was fired upon by seven Indians 
and on reporting this, Sergeant English with 
a detachment was sent to pursue the Indians. 
Darkness intervened and the next morning, 
English went back to Fort Randall and 
Colonel Pollock sent Captain Moreland with 
10 men from the 6th Iowa Cavalry, with five 
Dakotans, to search out these Indians. Accord- 
ing to English, they found the camp, charged 
it and killed the Indians. Another version of 
the affair is reported by Sgt. J. H. Drips of 
Co. I of the 6th Iowa Cavalry. He says that 
Moreland with Co. G went out and found the 
Indians, took them prisoners and left a guard 


and then went in search of more Indians. The 
guards said the Indians attempted to escape 
and that they shot them. Pattee had his own 
version of this really sad affair. He states that 
these Indians were encountered while Captain 
Moreland was out looking for some strayed 
horses and that they found eight Indians, 
started them towards Fort Randall from Ponca 
Creek and that after they started in front of 
them shot seven of them without warning. 
However the story is taken, it was an unfor- 
tunate affair. It later was determined that these 
were friendly Yanktons and Two Kettles. 
Some people believe the Wiseman massacre 
was a reprisal of this affair. The story, how- 
ever, illustrates the principles that were highly 
advocated by both the settlers and the Army 
to shoot first and argue later. 

Sergeant English took a detachment of 
Co. A under the command of a Lt. Simon J. 
Toll of the 6th Iowa Cavalry on an expedition 
to encounter some Indians believed to be com- 
ing down the James. They went to Firesteel 
Creek and saw no Indians but did run into a 
herd of buffalo and had an exciting hunt, the 
first for most of the men. 

Indian Raid in 1863 

Lt. James Bacon was ordered with a de- 
tachment to Vermillion and from a camp there 
daily patrolled the area east to Richland and 
escorted the stage to Yankton. Reports of 
marauding Indians were frequent; but the 
reports were always too late to make contact. 
Early in May, 1863, J. A. Jacobson and 
Thomas W. Thompson of Vermillion, who 
had been hauling freight to Fort Randall, got 
as far as Greenway’s Ferry, just east of Yank- 
ton and were attacked while camping near the 
ferry. Jacobson was killed and ‘Thompson 
seriously wounded and had it not been for the 
accurate fire of Greenway from the ferry 
house, both would have died. 

Later, on July 25, the Wiseman family 
over at St. James, on the Nebraska side, was 
murdered by a band which was later known to 
have also been mixed up in the Jacobson 
killing. The band was led by a son of Ink- 
paduta, the infamous Wahpekute renegade 
who had been involved in such affairs dating 
back to at least 1857. Lieutenant Bacon, 


sent to the scene, found the Indian trail cross- 
ing into Dakota but could not overtake the 
Indians. The next day, Sergeant English with 
ten men started out to trail the murderers but 
lost the trail when close to Sioux Falls and 
went on to that point hoping it might prove to 
be an Indian rendezvous. They were disap- 
pointed and returned directly to Vermillion. 

On September 3, the Fort Randall stage 
was attacked by a group of marauders near 
the old Tackett Station on Choteau Creek. 
Sergeant Trask of the 14th Iowa was killed 
and the driver and John Brugier managed to 
escape but the Indians who had been on foot, 
took the stage horses, and escaped. Co. A re- 
mained at Vermillion doing patrol duty and 
going out on reconnaissances until October 15, 
1863, when they were ordered back to Fort 
Randall. 

During the fall and early winter, the 
company was put at work digging out a road- 
way, commonly called the “dugway” and still 
readily visible in the limestone cliffs on the 
east side above the Yankton Agency and be- 
low Fort Randall. This dugway shortened the 
route from the east by several miles and also 
avoided some open prairie that had_ been 
deemed hazardous. Having completed that 
assignment, a detachment under Lieutenant 
Bacon, was stationed at Greenwood at the 
Yankton Agency; another under Sergeant 
English at White Swan on the east bank of 
the Missouri opposite Fort Randall and a 
third under Sgt. Ben F. Estes at Felicia Fal- 
las’ place on Platte Creek. They remained at 
these outposts until spring. Captain Miner had 
the company headquarters at the fort to which 
he had returned after being relieved by a de- 
tachment of Co. K of the 6th Iowa Cavalry at 
Fort Thompson after General Sully’s expe- 
dition of 1863 had returned and established 
Fort Bartlett (later named Sully) five miles 
east of the present Pierre. 

Company B Dakota Cavalry 

A second company of Dakota Cavalry was 
being recruited under Capt. William Tripp 
who had commanded the troop of Mounted 
Riflemen in early 1861 at Sioux City and who 
had by his activity maintained a sort of armed 
neutrality with the Indians of northwest Iowa. 
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This company had recruiting points at Brule 
Creek, Elk Point, Vermillion, Yankton and 
Fort Randall and its Descriptive Book is a 
gold mine of information. Enlistments started 
in August, 1862. There were 22 in Septem- 
ber, 38 in October (largely at Brule Creek 
and Elk Point), 10 in November, five in De- 
cember, three in January and 11 in March. 

The company was finally mustered in as 
Co. B, Dakota Cavalry, at Sioux City on 
March 31, 1863. Captain Tripp had recruited 
82 men, Captain Miner 11, George P. Wal- 
dron six and Lieutenant Bacon five. The ad- 
jutant general of Iowa claimed 16 of its men 
as Iowans in his 1864 report. 

The 14th Iowa Volunteers who had ar- 
rived in December, 1861, at Fort Randall were 
located there all during 1862, with detach- 
ments sent out to various points from time to 
time. ‘They were incorporated in the 4Ist 
Iowa Infantry in July, 1862. Major Pattee, 
as has been seen, went up the Missouri intent 
on rescuing Mrs. Wright and Mrs. Duly 
and had left Co. B at new Fort Pierre as a 
garrison that winter of 1862-63. Co. A of the 
14th was also at Vermillion when Co. A, Da- 
kota Cavalry, went to Fort Randall in the 
fall. A new military district had been formed 
by the time Pattee got back to Fort Randall in 
late December, 1862, with Brig. Gen. John 
Cook as commander and headquarters at Sioux 
City. It was called the First Military District 
of the Northwest. Later Gen. Alfred Sully, 
who as a captain had been at Fort Pierre with 
Harney in 1855-56, became the commander. 

Sully Expedition of 1863 

The Dakota Cavalry did not go with 
General Sully’s Indian Expedition of 1863. It 
was the largest military movement that had, up 
to that time, taken place in Dakota. The hos- 
tile Sioux (Santees) were presumably on the 
Missouri River and east of it in what is now 
North Dakota. General Sibley with essen- 
tially 2,000 troops, infantry and cavalry, was 
to push out after them from Minnesota and 
General Sully was to move up the Missouri. 
The operations were to be so timed that Sully 
would be in position to cut off the retreat and 
between the two jaws of the pincers, the San- 
tees were to be brought to bay and properly 


chastised. Sully’s start was badly delayed and 
low water on the Missouri was also a factor. 
Though Sibley encountered the Indians at 
Big Mound and Dead Buffalo Lakes in the 
area north of, and between the present cities of 
Bismarck and Jamestown, he did not accom- 
plish his purpose and had to turn back as his 
supplies ran out. His battles with them were 
late in July. A few Teton Sioux had joined 
up with the Santees, notably Gall, Black Moon 
and Sitting Bull, all young men, who were to 
gain great notoriety within a decade. 
Battle of Big Mound and Buffalo Lakes 
Sully’s troops were all cavalry being the 
eight companies of the 2nd Nebraska Cavalry 
under Col. Robert W. Furnas and the 6th 
Iowa Cavalry under Col. David S. Wilson. 
There was also some of the 7th Iowa Cavalry 
of which Capt. A. J. Millard’s Sioux City com- 
pany, referred to above, had become a part of 
a battery of artillery. They got a late start 
up the Missouri. After a rendezvous in Peoria 
Bottom just north of the present Pierre they 
made their way along the Missouri. The river 
was low and Sully, who relied on the steam- 
boats to carry his supplies, was soundly re- 
buked for his tardiness and failure to proceed 
with his supplies in wagons by Gen. John 
Pope, commanding the Department of the 
Northwest. Pope stated that Sully had, with 
cavalry marched only 160 miles while Gen- 
eral Sibley with his nearly 2,000 infantry had 
marched 600 miles. However, belatedly or not, 
he did get to Little Cheyenne, near the present 
Forest City, by August 16 and on the roth, the 
steamer he had been awaiting arrived, and all 
the non-effectives and the voluminous baggage 
were sent down by this steamer to Fort Pierre. 
He set out with 23 days rations and some 
forage and marched via Little Cheyenne, Swan 
Lake, Bois Cache and Beaver Creek, and got 
up to Apple Creek near Bismarck by the 29th. 
They finally contacted the Indians, approx- 
imately the same ones whom Sibley had engaged 
in July. They had gone west of the Missouri 
after their fight with Sibley’s forces, and then 
returned east. 
Battle of White Stone Hill 
Sully contacted them near White Stone 
Hill, not far from the present Ellendale, 


North Dakota, and fought a more or less run- 
ning battle with them in which large losses 
were inflicted on the Indians including the 
capture of 32 men and 124 women and chil- 
dren, and the loss of 20 men killed and 38 
wounded. 

Sully had about 600 men engaged in the 
fight and having scattered the Santees, he 
started back directly for Fort Pierre where he 
arrived about September 15, 1863. Lt. Col. 
Edward M. Bartlett of the 30th Wisconsin 
Infantry with Cos. D and F, together with 
Cos. E and L of the 6th Iowa who had not 
gone up river with Sully, had started to build 
a log fort, five miles east of the present 
Pierre. It was first called Fort Bartlett but 
later changed to Fort Sully. 

As we have seen, the 14th Iowa Volunteer 
had come into Dakota late in 1861 to garrison 
Fort Randall and later, they were absorbed by 
the 41st lowa Infantry and in turn became 
Cos. K, L and M of the 7th Iowa Cavalry. 
Co. I of the 7th Iowa Cavalry was Captain 
Millard’s Sioux City company. 

While Sully was making his 1863 cam- 
paign, Colonel Pattee of the 41st Iowa In- 
fantry commanded the troops down river in 
southeastern Dakota which consisted of the 
two Dakota Cavalry units, Cos. K, L and M 
of the 7th Iowa Cavalry under Capt. Bradley 
Mahanna and the 30th Wisconsin Infantry. 

The activity of the troops, other than 
those actually with Sully, was very limited. 
The men of Co. A, Dakota Cavalry, who had 
been at Fort Thompson since early summer 
were sent down to Fort Randall and Co. K 
of the 6th Iowa Cavalry garrisoned Fort 
Thompson that winter, while Cos. A and D 
were at Fort Sully. Co. B, Dakota Cavalry, 
however made a reconnaissance up James 
River. 

Company B Dakota Cavalry to 

Dirt Villages 

Co. B after mustering in at Sioux City in 
March moved up to Yankton where it was 
charged with the safety of the frontier from 
Choteau Creek to Turkey Ridge Creek and 
one-third of the company made a daily patrol, 
staying over night at Turkey Ridge. Co. A at 
the same time was at Vermillion and making 


Soldiers parade at Fort Rice, Dakota Territory, in 1877. 


like patrols to the Big Sioux via Brule Creek. 
Following the Wiseman massacre of July 23, 
Captain Tripp made a patrol 50 miles up the 
James and over to the Vermillion but found 
no pursuable traces. He was at Sioux City 
when news of the stage hold-up and killing of 
Sergeant Trask of the 6th Iowa came to him. 
He hurried back to Yankton and organized a 
patrol of 40 men with 12 days’ rations. They 
picked up the trail of the Trask murderers 
who left clothing, a deed, a letter and other 
evidence as they went north. 

Tripp, who had to follow the trail which 
sometimes was slow-going, followed them to 
Firesteel Creek, to the headwaters of Sand 
Creek near the present Alpena and on across 
the Turtle Creek to a paint not far from 
Scatterwcod Lake. There, the trail led to the 
northwest and he had no rations with which 
to continue. It turned out that the murderers 
did get to Swan Creek and boasted of what 
they had done. This was reported to Major 
Galpin, the trader at Fort Pierre. 

Tripp had to turn back and went to the 
dirt-villages. Here White Lodge had, some 
years since, built a dam and fish trap in the 
James and 15 lodges in a 165-foot circle on 
the high ground to the east. “They were made 
of small trees imbedded in the ground, covered 
with grass and mud as they were bent into a 
circular roof. They had a tall lookout pole 
and could observe the country for a long dis- 
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tance in each direction. However, nobody was 
“home” at the dirt villages or lodges and Tripp 
turned back down the river where there was 
constant evidence that it was the highway for 
the hostiles to the settlements north along the 
Missouri. They encountered an Indian riding 
a white horse recently stolen from Agent 
W. A. Burleigh at Yankton Agency. They 
pursued him for many miles and he crossed 
and re-crossed the James and at nightfall was 
lost in a wooded ravine. 

The patrol served to confirm the Trask 
murderers and to verify the belief that the 
James was the highway of the hostiles south. 
The Dakotian had constantly been urging that 
a string of small posts starting at Lake Shetak 
and across via Sioux Falls, James River and 
to Fort Randall or Thompson be constructed 
for the safety of the frontier. 

Small Forts Advocated 

The Army, however, perhaps effected by 
the claims made on it to protect the miners 
who were going by what means they could 
locate to the Montana and Idaho gold fields, 
wanted to follow the hostiles and punish. them 
and, incidentally, keep the Missouri River and 
the northern route, via Fort Wadsworth, Fort 
Rice, and the Yellowstone, open. In 1865, be- 
latedly, Fort Brookings, (later named Dakota 
at Sioux Falls) and Fort de Roche, (later 
named James) south of Firesteel Creek were 
created, 


Yankton Scouts Effective 

Agent Burleigh at Yankton Agency be- 
lieved that some young Yanktons would make 
good scouts and interceptors. He organized a 
group of 40, provided them with uniforms and 
some arms and sent them after the Trask mur- 
derers to see what they could accomplish. They 
went to the Pipestone quarry over in south- 
eastern Minnesota and on the way home, ran 
onto a “fresh trail” near the Vermillion River. 
‘They were under the charge of a half-breed 
named Guyon. They took the trail and found 
it was a party of 15 hostiles from the Santee 
camp near Devils Lake intent on securing 
horses and a scalp or two from the Missouri 
River settlements. By what means they got 
confessions from two of the party is not cer- 
tain, but two of them, perhaps boastfully, told 
how they had been mixed up in both the Wise- 
man and Trask atrocities. The young Yank- 
ton scouts not being inhibited by any ideas of 
justice or tribunals, took the boasters at their 
word and liquidated them forthwith, taking as 
“receipts” and to verify their story, the scalps 
of the victims. —The Yanktons did not care to 
become embroiled in this Santee war but did 
render some valuable service to their white 
brethren. 

Indian Wars Spread 

The war growing out of the Minnesota 
outbreak and massacre perhaps would have 
been limited largely to the M’dewakan and 
Wahpekute bands of Santees had not the 
Army intervened. In so doing, they invaded 
the country of Yanktonais and some of the 
‘Tetons and soon had most of the Sioux except 
the Yanktons bound together in a war wherein 
the hostiles, by threats of reprisals, kept the 
whole mass of Indians, if not actively bellig- 
erent, at least unwilling to help the white set- 
tlers or the Army. 

‘There was a very real sentiment among 
the Dakotans that all they wanted was pro- 
tection from assault and the expeditions of 
1863, 1864 and 1865, against the Santees and 
other embroiled Sioux, while of great ad- 
vantage economically to the people who stayed 
on in the settlements, were condemned openly 
or secretly by most of the people. Governor 
Edmunds was one who thought that if the 


Army would permit, he could effect a peace 
quite readily. Father DeSmet had the same 
belief. 
Sixth Iowa Cavalry 1863 

This unit commanded by Col. David S. 
Wilson arrived at Sioux City and encamped 
with the 2nd Nebraska and Brackett’s Min- 
nesota battalion at Camp Cook in early May. 
Trouble was rumored at Fort Pierre where 
Co. B of the 14th (now 41st) Iowa Infantry 
under Captain Mahanna was stationed. Major 
TenBroeck with his 2nd Battalion was or- 
dered to march to Fort Pierre and made it in 
13 days via Fort Randall. Maj. Thomas H. 
Shepard with the 1st Battalion was ordered 
to Fort Randall and-Lt. Col. Samuel N- Pol- 
lock was made commander there. Captain 
Miner and his Co. A, Dakota Cavalry, was 
then at the new Fort Thompson, helping in 
its construction. 


Provost Marshal Waldron Arrested 

On May 30 Gen. John Cook, issued 
orders (March) to insure discipline on the 
long trek up and along the river to Fort 
Pierre. He was not an experienced officer and 
on June 6 Brig. Gen. Alfred Sully relieved 
him. General Cook’s last act was to order the 
arrest and confinement of Provost Marshal 
George P. Waldron of Dakota Territory who 
had been most vehement when the death of 
Jacobson and wounding of ‘Thompson at 
Greenway’s Ferry had occurred in early May. 
He was a believer that what Dakota needed 
Was protection and not punitive expeditions, 
and stated that if General Cook showed up in 
Dakota, he would shoot him. Just what 
authority Cook, an army officer not acting 
under martial law, had to confine Waldron, 
seems most doubtful in retrospect; but, like 
Pattee’s arrest at Fort Randall in early 1862, 
it was one of those things that can and did 
occur, and Waldron was soon _ released. 
Lieutenant Smith of Cook’s staff was also ap- 
pointed to replace Fowler as first lieutenant of 
Co. A to the anguish of many Dakotans and 
members of Co. A. 

Sully’s advent and Cook’s retirement were 
regarded as blessings by most Dakotans. The 


Sully expedition got underway on June 22 


from Camp Cook, Sioux City. The 2nd Ne- 


braska Cavalry, Brackett’s Battalion, one bat- 
talion of 6th Iowa, a contingent of the 30th 
Wisconsin which was to garrison forts and 
protect steamers, a battery of artillery arriving 
at Yankton about July, Co. B and 2nd Ne- 
braska Band accompanied Sully in a tour of 
Yankton which must perchance have been 
limited as Yankton would have difficulty mus- 
tering 300 citizens in 1863. At that juncture, 
there were 234 wagons, 400 cattle, 2,118 
horses and counting the men to be picked up 
at Fort Randall and Fort Pierre 2,500 soldiers. 
Four Steamers Chartered 

The Glasgow, War Eagle, New Sam 
Gaty, and Peoria Belle were to travel the river 
alongside the column with supplies. It was a 
big expedition and the Missouri was most un- 
co-operative. Never, according to many, had 
the river been so low in July and June. 
Drought conditions were met up to the Little 
Cheyenne. Forage was scarce and finally all 
but the Peoria Belle, which seemed to be of 
lighter draught, had to give up and turn back. 
Sully was enraged at the slow progress and 
knew he could not keep his date to act as a 
hammer against Sibley’s anvil. Captain Mil- 
lard’s company, now designated as Co. I, 7th 
Cavalry, was Sully’s bodyguard. Other 7th 
Iowa companies with Cos. A and B, Dakota 
Cavalry, all under Lieutenant Colonel Pattee 
were to act as the settlement guards. Finally 
the Peoria Belle got up to Fort Pierre and five 
miles beyond on the opposite shore, near where 
Oahe mission later was built, discharged its 
cargo. 

Peoria Belle to Fort Pierre 

Three companies of the 6th Iowa Cavalry 
moved over from Fort Pierre to guard the 
stores and the name Peoria Bottom came into 
existence. When the boats could not make it, 
the famous Theophile Brugier hired all the 
teamsters in Dakota and took a contract to 
move army stores from Fort Randall to Fort 
Pierre. Sully also pressed the Shreveport and 
Alone, light draught streamers which had been 
operating on the Missouri above the Yellow- 
stone, into service. 

The West Wind presumably of light 
draught, but to prove otherwise, also was used 
as was the old standby St. Louis-Sioux City 
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steamer, the Florence, to get supplies to Fort 
Randall. The Indians on the upper Missouri, 
emboldened by the failure of the government 
to afford any actual protection to the miners 
bound to Idaho and Montana on the river, had 
taken to firing on steamers. Some 300 hostiles 
boarded the Alone when it ran aground and 
robbed the boat of everything but the lives of 
the crew. Those with the expedition were dis- 
satisfied with progress or the prospects of ef- 
fective action. Somebody, who would not sign 
his name, reported from 85 miles above Fort 
Randall that the “whole expedition was a 
humbug” without any practicality or reason- 
able prospect of success and set down its prob- 
able cost at $5 million. Hay, at Sioux City 
that year was $2.49 a ton, but the bid per 
ton delivered at Fort Pierre was $25.90. 
Fur Trade Flourishes 

The American Fur Company was not 
letting “Indian Wars” get in its way and the 
Nellie Rodgers, C. P. Chouteau, arrived at 
Sioux City with 17,000 robes on August 10. 
Chouteau and all others agreed that they had 
never seen the river so low or the Indians so 
bad as that summer of 1863. 

The year of 1864 opened with General 
Pope, determined to do what Sibley and Sully 
had failed to do in 1863, i. e., break the In- 
dians’ will to fight. By this time, practically 
all of the Teton Sioux, except the Brule and 
Oglalas who habitually lived south of the 
White River had joined with the Santees, and 
what had been a war of retribution against the 
Santee Sioux had became a rather general In- 
dian war with the many of the Teton Sioux, 
the Yanktonais, and Cheyennes also involved. 

That winter of 1863-64, things were not 
going too well for the Union and while the 
Battle of Chickamauga just after the White 
Stone Hill battle in September, and the opera- 
tions about Chattanooga and Missionary Ridge 
in November were gratifying to the North, a 
series of minor but still important losses in 
Arkansas and Louisiana made it very difficult 
for General Pope and his northwest command 
to obtain the troops necessary for any cam- 
paign that was likely to be reasonably success- 
ful. Finally it was agreed that General Sibley, 
from his Minnesota district, should furnish 
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troops to build Fort Wadsworth (Sisseton) on 
the Coteau near the present Britton and 
garrison the outposts necessary to protect the 
Minnesota frontier and to furnish General 
Sully with approximately 1,500 men. 

1864 Campaign 

This contingent consisted of the 8th Min- 
nesota Volunteer Infantry, Mounted, six com- 
panies of the 2nd Minnesota Cavalry under 
Col. Robert N. McClaren and two sections 
of Jones’ 3rd Minnesota battery. They were 
all under the command of Col. Miner T. 
Thomas. This column was to meet General 
Sully’s command at Swan Lake (near the 
present Hoven) by June 20. Sully was to have 
two companies of Dakota Cavalry under Cap- 
tains Miner and Tripp; 11 companies of the 
6th Iowa Cavalry under Lt. Col. Samuel M. 
Pollock; three companies of the 7th lowa 
Cavalry under 4e8 Sole john= Pattee; and 
Brackett’s battalion of seasoned Minnesota 
Cavalry together with a battalion of the 30th 
Wisconsin Infantry under Colonel Dill. 

Sully, with steamboats on the Missouri to 
largely care for his supplies, moved up the east 
bank of the Missouri from Fort Sully, five 
miles east of the present Pierre, in June and 
met Colonel Thomas with the Minnesota 
brigade at Swan Lake by July 3, and the com- 
bined column moved on up the east side of the 
Missouri; on July 4, a mild sort of a celebra- 
tion was held not far from the present small 
state park on Bois Cache Creek northeast of 
the present Selby and Lieutenant Colonel 
Pollock of the 6th Iowa Cavalry made the 
address of the day. 

Fort Rice Established 

Sully had orders to establish a post on the 
Missouri in the vicinity of Long Lake as an 
outpost and as a supply point for a proposed 
army post at Devils Lake. This post, which 
was called Fort Rice, was named for Brigadier 
General Clay Rice, killed in the Battle of the 
Wilderness, May, 1864, was established as soon 
as Sully arrived. The 30th Wisconsin Infan- 
try, which had been a factor in the establish- 
ment of Fort Sully in 1863, was put at work 
building the buildings and establishing the fort. 

Sully was greatly embarrassed by having 
an emigrant train, in charge of an army Capt. 


James L. Fisk, which had followed Colonel 
Thomas’ column from Minnesota and was 
bound for the Idaho gold mines, there at Fort 
Rice. He could not leave them at the fort, nor 
very well take them with him and they were 
to prove a source of great difficulty. 

By July 20, Sully was able to leave Fort 
Rice in charge of Colonel Dill with five com- 
panies of the 30th Wisconsin Infantry and on 
the 23rd had reached a point on Heart River 
about south of the present Hebron, North 
Dakota. He had, from Indians contacted at 
Fort Rice and elsewhere, a very good idea of 
where the hostile Indians’ concentration was at 
Tahkahokuty (Killdeer) Mountain, not far 
from the present Killdeer, North Dakota, and 
about 80 miles from his Heart River campsite. 
He decided to corral all his wagons and the 
emigrant train at this point and leave it in 
charge of Capt. William Tripp of Co.- B, 
Dakota Cavalry, intending to place his sup- 
plies on pack mules and proceed rapidly toward 
the mountain. Somebody had provided wholly 
impossible belts for his pack mules and so he 
had to impress all the light wagons he had for 
carrying ammunition and rations, and press 
forward. He left Heart River on the 26th 
and by a very rapid advance reached the Kill- 
deer Mountain area on the 28th and found 
that the Indian camp was still standing and 
that the Indians were prepared to fight from a 
strong position in ‘“‘a small chain of very high 
hills filled with ravines and thickly timbered.” 
His report stated that there were 5,000 to 
6,000 warriors (which probably was an ex- 
aggeration) composed of Hunkpapas, Sans 
Arc, Blackfeet, Miniconjous, Yanktonais 
and Santee Sioux. 

Battle of Killdeer Mountain 

His command, facing the Indians, was 
about 2,200 men. The terrain prevented his 
effectual charging of the Indian camp which 
was extensive and very scattered, so he drew 
an order of battle (see Battle Map) with six 
companies of the 6th Iowa Cavalry dismounted 
on the right or north side. His left was com- 
posed of six companies of the 8th Minnesota 
Infantry and in the center he placed Pope’s 
Prairie Battery supported by three companies 
of cavalry. In support of this line, he had 
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six companies of the 2nd Minnesota Cavalry 
on the left, with Brackett’s battalion on the 
right and his reserve consisted of the detach- 
ment of Jones’ 3rd Minnesota Artillery and 
four companies of 6th Iowa Cavalry. His 
wagons were brought up close to this forma- 
tion with three companies, two of infantry 
and one of cavalry, as a rear guard. They ad- 
vanced in this formation, a most formidable 
one with great troop concentration, for the 
biggest battle that ever occurred in the Terri- 
tory. The Indians were driven before them 
until they reached a flat area between the 
hills and the timbered mountains. At this point 
a mass of Indians on the left flanked the com- 
mand and he had Colonel McLaren with the 
2nd Minnesota Cavalry charge them. An- 
other large body of Indians also assembled on 
his right or north flank and he had Brackett’s 
battalion charge them which they did hand- 
somely, driving them in a circle to the base of 
the mountain beyond the front line of skir- 
mishers. 

At this juncture some Indians who had 
been out from the main body made an attack 
on the rear guard. Sully sent a cannon of 
Jones’ 3rd Minnesota Artillery to the aid of 
the rear guard and with a few well directed 
shots, the Indians, inordinately fearful of the 
devastation of artillery, were dispersed. At the 
same time, a large group of Indians had ap- 
peared on the right, ready to attack Brackett’s 
battalion which was somewhat over-extended 
and isolated. A section of Jones’ battery was 
brought to bear on them and this demonstra- 
tion was brought to naught. He also sent the 
Dakota Cavalry with Pope’s Prairie Battery 
forward and the Indians began to scatter, take 
down their tipis and the whole line advanced. 
The artillery was able to drive the Indians 
out of the wooded ravines and by sundown 
the affair was won. 

Sully’s army slept on the battlefield that 
night. No count of the Indians killed and 
wounded was possible but it was believed that 
from 100 to 150 were casualties. In the morn- 
ing they went round the mountain. It was 
too rugged to cross but they saw where the 
Indian trail led into the Badlands of the 
Little Missouri, a country too rough for them 


to follow. Colonel McLaren and his 2nd 
Minnesota Cavalry were assigned to destroy 
what was left of the Indian camp and that 
night, they had marched six miles back from 
the battlefield and camped. Indians attacked 
and killed two of the pickets on outpost duty 
but when challenged fled in every direction. 
Sully took his command back to Heart River 
and had made 165 miles in six days, devoting 
one to the actual battle. His killed and 
wounded as reported: five men killed and ten 
wounded which included Pvt. Ben. F. Fel- 
lows of Co. A, Dakota Cavalry. 

Based on numbers of troops and Indians 
involved this was perhaps the greatest en- 
counter in the Northwest’s history. There were 
many more spectacular and costly affairs and 
considering the duration of the battle which 
lasted well over six hours, the casualties were 
very light. The Indians displayed great skill 
in delaying actions on their agile ponies and 
from all accounts, it must have been a battle 
involving a good deal of movement. Both 
Jones’ 3rd Minnesota Artillery and Pope’s 
Prairie Battery took active and highly effec- 
tive parts in the battle. General Sully in re- 
porting the fine assistance rendered by his 
staff whom he had to use as couriers to change 
dispositions and carry commands, spoke highly 


of Lt. James Bacon of Co. A, Dakota Cavalry. 
Right Through Indian Country 


When Sully had left Fort Rice, he had 
intended to go through the Indian country 
and had sent steamboats up the Missouri and 
down the Yellowstone with supplies to Bras- 
seau House. So back at Heart River they spent 
July 31 and August I and 2 getting ready for 
the move on across the Badlands and the Little 
Missouri to the Yellowstone. On August 6, 
they had penetrated the Badlands which were 
described as ‘“‘grand,” “‘dismal”’ and “majestic,” 
and reached the Little Missouri. The same 
Indians they had encountered before, plus some 
Cheyennes and Brules from the south, were 
opposing their progress but never did actually 
stand and give battle. On August 12, they 
reached the Yellowstone and were met by the 
steamboats Chippewa Falls and Alone. An- 
other boat, the Island City, loaded with corn, 


struck a snag near Fort Union at the mouth of 


the Yellowstone and sank. 
Without the corn, Sully had to change his 


plans and could no longer follow the Indians. 
He marched his command down the Yellow- 
stone and by August 18 had reached Fort 
Union. He had no supplies for the post in- 
tended to be set up on the Yellowstone but 
did create a military reservation four miles 
square at the mouth of the Yellowstone and 
garrisoned it for the winter of 1864-65 with 
Co. I of the 30th Wisconsin. They continued 
the march down the river to Fort Berthold 
some 80 miles southeast and crossed a trail of a 
large number of Indians whom they suspected 
of being Yanktonais, (which proved to be cor- 
rect) en route from the scene of the skirmishes 
east of the Yellowstone to Devils Lake. At 
Fort Berthold, he came upon the Arikara, 
Gros Ventre, and Mandans, all of whom 
were friendly to the white men and determined 
to leave Captain Moreland with Co. G, 6th 
Iowa Cavalry there as a garrison. He left 
August 30 for down river points and arrived 
at Fort Rice on September 8 to find that the 
four companies of the 30th Wisconsin had 
built Fort Rice into a good frontier pest under 
Colonel Dill. 

Fisk Emigrant Train Fort Dilts 

The Fisk emigrant train had left Fort 
Rice about August 24 with an escort of Lt. 
DeWitt Smith of the Dakota Cavalry, whose 
appointment as a lieutenant in lieu of Lieu- 
tenant Fowler had outraged Ist Sergeant Eng- 
lish, who had been left at Fort Rice with about 
50 cavalrymen, sick and poorly mounted. 
When Sully arrived at the fort, word had just 
come that Fisk had left his trail to the Yellow- 
stone, gone by a more southerly route and had 
run afoul of the Indians and had had to 
fort-up about 160 miles west of Fort Rice at 
Red Buttes. Colonel Dill with 300 of the 
30th Wisconsin; 200 of the 8th Minnesota, 
100 of the 7th Iowa Cavalry, all dismounted, 
and from the 2nd Minnesota Cavalry, Brac- 
kett’s battalion and the 6th Iowa Cavalry, 100 
men each, mounted on the best horses and with 
two howitzers went to the relief of Captain 
Fisk. 


Sully had insufficient rations to care for 
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his troops and had to break up his command 
and send them to other points to winter. He 
was still waiting to hear from the relief ex- 
pedition but by September 6 had sent the 
Minnesota men who were still there, under 
Colonel Thomas, to Minnesota via Fort 
Wadsworth, which had been built that sum- 
mer, 15 miles southeast of the present Britton. 

Gen. John Pope in Milwaukee was all 
for building posts up in the hostile country to 
look after the Indians while the people, a 
little closer to the scene, were advocating smal- 
ler posts at strategic locations close to the 
settlements, to keep the Indians out and let 
them live their lives in the back country. 
Among the posts envisioned by Pope was one 
on James River but General Sibley, from his 
years in the Indian trade knew the terrain 
better and advocated Fort Wadsworth, at the 
head of the Coteaus. 

On August 1, 1864, Major Clowney of 
the 30th Wisconsin Infantry started to build 
Fort Wadsworth, named for Gen. James W. 
Wadsworth, killed at the Battle of the Wil- 
derness April 2, 1864. The first buildings 
were hewn oak blockhouses on the southeast 
and northwest corners. The actual walls were 
an earthen embankment with a deep ditch in 
front, on top of which two logs laid parallel, 
one above the other, made splendid loop holes. 
It was regarded as strong enough to hold off 
the entire Sioux nation but actually the fort 
never had so much as an Indian scare. It was 
the scene of South Dakota’s most epic ride, 
however. 

Sam Brown’s Ride 

Sam Brown, a young half-breed was chief 
of scouts and in April, 1866, he received word 
that some hostiles were advancing to the 
settlements. He wrote a note, to be sent to 
Fort Abercrombie the following morning, 
warning them. At evening on April 19, 1866, 
he rode some 45 miles to a scout camp on the 
James River at the mouth of Elm River, where 
Columbia now is located. On arriving there at 
midnight, he found that he had made a mis- 
take; that the supposed hostiles, were runners 
sent out to tell all the Indians that a peace 
treaty had been ratified. It was then starting 
to blizzard but Sam felt he must ride back to 
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Fort Wadsworth and stop the message to Fort 
Abercrombie. He set out in the blizzard, but 
lost his way and ended far south of Fort 
Wadsworth to which he returned when he got 
his bearings, nearly frozen and with legs 
paralyzed. His high sense of duty and re- 
sponsibility impelled him to attempt the im- 
pessible. It was the most heroic episode to 
occur in Dakota in Civil War times. 

Colonel Dill returned from his rescue 
expedition of Fisk’s expedition train on Sep- 
tember 30, and reported that in the battle 
and siege, Fisk had lost three men killed and 
two wounded. One, Jefferson Dilts, was so 
wounded he was accorded the honor of having 
the forted place named after him, so that it 
has gone down in history as the Battle of Fort 
Dilts. Six of Smith’s soldiers were killed and 
four were wounded. ‘There was one comic 
aspect to the affair. At the start an emigrant 


wagon containing liquor and cigars was over- 
turned and lost to the Indians. The following 
day, surrounded by cigar smoking and intox- 
icated Indians, the train was able to go ahead 
a couple of miles. They had to fort up again 
and it was at the latter place that Colonel Dill 
rescued them. This happened not far from the 
present Dickinson, North Dakota. 
Galvanized Yanks 
The 30th Wisconsin Infantry was sched- 
uled to return to Wisconsin and the 1st United 
States Volunteers, consisting of Confederate 
prisoners who had volunteered to fight only 
against the Indians, were to relieve them at 
Fort Rice. 
The troops to go down river were to be 
moved on some 45-foot boats. Sully, less the 
back Colonel 


Thomas, marched on down the river and had 


Minnesota troops sent with 


reached Fort Sully, five miles east of Pierre 
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by October 7. When they got down to about 
the present South Dakota-North Dakota line, 
they found that a party of Indians going west 
had crossed the Missouri. Captain Miner with 
60 men of Co. A was dispatched to overtake 
them and did so. They captured two Yank- 
tonais chiefs, Two Bears and Little Soldier, 
who had been friendly to the whites but had 
been out at the Battle of Killdeer Mountain 
and who told them that there had been from 
400 to 500 Indian casualties. The summer 
warfare had not been good for the Indian 
hunt and they had no provisions for the winter. 
Winter of 1864-1865 

The chiefs informed Sully that they had 
either to starve with their families out on the 
prairie or live with the hostiles. Sully believed 
that there were a great many of the Indians 
who had no hostile intentions but had to join 
the hostiles in order to prevent reprisals and to 
live. At Crow Creek on the roth, Sully re- 
ported that Brackett’s battalion would reach 
Sioux City on the 25th; that the 30th Wis- 
consin was being sent down on boats and 
that the 200 men of the 8th Minnesota, who 
had gone out with the Colonel Dill rescue 
party, would also come down to Sioux City 
on boats and would be sent to Dubuque to 
rejoin their regiment. He had passed the Ist 
United States Volunteer Infantry (Con- 
federate prisoners) marching to Fort Rice at 
Fort Sully as they had had to abandon the 
steamboat some 30 miles below Crow Creek 
(Fort Thompson) because of low water. Sully 
expected them to arrive at Fort Rice by Oc- 
tober 17. The 6th Iowa Cavalry less the 
detachments left on the Upper Missouri as 
garrisons were to go south. The 7th Iowa 
Cavalry were to remain to guard Iowa’s fron- 
tier posts. Brackett’s battalion was to return 
to Minnesota and the two Dakota Companies 
were to be disposed of in Dakota on frontier 
duty. So ended the quite fabulous Indian Ex- 
pedition of 1864. 

Sully was sure that if he could be sent 
out with a few thousand dollars he could effect 
a treaty with the Sioux which would save the 
government hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars. Sully must have had fine administrative 
ability to have taken so many men gathered 
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from so many different points, nearly 1,000 
miles into an unknown country, heavily  in- 
fested with enemies and bring them out with 
so few casualties. His campaign of 1863 had 
been, if not a failure 


as he did manage to 
inflict some chastisement on the recalcitrant 
Santees, at best a very qualified success. It 
failed utterly to get the pincers effect intended 
between the anvil of the Sibley column from 
Minnesota and his hammer expedition up the 
Missouri. The 1864 campaign was much more 
successful. The Battle of Killdeer Mountain 
and the subsequent skirmishes out on the Little 
Missouri had brought home to the Indians the 
fact that the white man could come into their 
country and beat them, a fact that up to then 
had not been made apparent to them. 

The Sully Campaign of 1864 is set out in 
a generalized manner hereinbefore. Sergeant 
English gave a fine account of greater detail 
and while paraphrased to include the high- 
lights only, a short version follows. 


Captain Fielner Killed 


On June 26, when on the high land near 
the mouth of the Little Cheyenne (Forest 
City) Capt. John Fielner, a topographical 
engineer, with two soldiers, went down to 
look at the Medicine Rock. He had been 
warned against leaving the column but when 
getting a drink at the creek was shot by 
three Indians. They were intent on getting the 
Army horses. These, however, scared by the 
shots and the appearance of the Indians, pulled 
their picket pins and got away. When General 
Sully heard of this unprovoked assault, he sent 
Captain Miner and Co. A Dakota Cavalry 
after the Indians. They soon overtook them 
and holding them in a buffalo wallow charged 
and dispatched them without loss, though 
Amos Shaw’s bridle rein was shot off in the 
affray. As an example to other Indians, who 
might likewise pick-off isolated soldiers, Gen- 
eral Sully ordered the Indians decapitated and 
their heads left on poles on the nearby hills as 
warning. Fielner’s death was the first of the 
1864 campaign. At Killdeer Mountain, Co. 
A was part of a three-company reserve to 
protect Captain Pope’s battery of mountain 


Co. A Killdeer Mountain 

When in the course of the battle, a gap 
between the 7th Iowa Cavalry and the 8th 
Minnesota Infantry developed and the In- 
dians poured into it, Co. A, aided by well- 
directed shots from the howitzers was ordered 
to charge and close the opening. This resulted 
is a very brisk but short fight, with Co. A and 
their fine Colt revolvers too much for the 
savages who at close range resorted to their 
bows and arrows with poor results. Only one 
man, Pvt. Benjamin Bellows of Co. A, was a 
casualty. This, no doubt, was the closest con- 
flict that the Dakota troops had with any In- 
dian groups in force. The discipline of the 
troops and their response to command were 
factors which made the Indians’ individual 
and unco-ordinated efforts essentially futile 
and, no doubt, accounted for their high losses 
and the meagreness of the soldier casualties. 

Later as they worked their way through 
the Badlands, the Indians, who were con- 
stantly harassing them at night, made a rush 
for the horses about dawn and the regular 
guards panicked. 

John Betz 

All ran except John Betz of Co. A who 
single-handedly advanced on the five or six In- 
dians, firing first with his carbine, and then 
with his Colt driving them off and saving the 
horses. The other guards reported Betz killed 
but he had the last laugh and lived until the 
late 1870’s near the steel bridge over the 
James east of Yankton. The troops were sub- 
ject to this sort of harassment throughout their 
toilsome trip across the Badlands and the 
Little Missouri. Co. A was at both ends of 
the column. Unable to stop the advance, the 
Indians filtered around the column and Co. H 
of the 6th Iowa and Co. A, Dakota Cavalry 
were assigned as a rear guard. When the 
command was dismounted the Indians who out- 
numbered the soldiers ten to one, knew the 
Army meant business and kept their distance; 
but once mounted and trying to catch the 
column, the Indians rode in close and loosed a 
fire of both guns and arrows. Casualties 
seemed inevitable but there were none and as 
they neared the main column the order was 
given to dismount and return the fire. This 


was done quite effectively and to the Indians’ 
great surprise. 

Once, on the divide between the Little 
Missouri and the Yellowstone, while acting 
as rear guard, they lagged quite far behind 
the main column and Captain Miner had 
Sergeant English, in command of one platoon, 
take possession of an isolated high hill. The 
Indians who outnumbered them ten to one, 
closed in and English thought that their day 
had come but Captain Miner with the balance 
of Co. A charged the Indians and scattered 
them. ‘This sort of active warfare persisted 
for three days with minor casualties but con- 
stant danger. 

‘The Indians had lost heavily of their pro- 
visions at Killdeer Muntain and finally gave 
up the harassing contest as the column neared 
the Yellowstone. Co. A was at one end of 
the column, this time as an advance guard to 
locate the steamers with supplies which had 
been ordered to await them on the Yellow- 
stone. On August 12 the advance guard sent 
word back that they had found the steamers. 

Crossing the Yellowstone 

The next morning the two Dakota com- 
panies were ordered to make a road through 
the timber and effect a river crossing. Even in 
August, the Yellowstone, 50 miles from its 
mouth, is quite a stream. Co. A crossed the 
stream by swimming their horses. The rest 
of the column crossed on the steamboats. Even 
then two men drowned and Lieutenant Bacon 
almost lost his life when he was swept from 
his horse and was too heavily encumbered to 
swim. Only the prompt action of an anony- 
mous soldier on shore saved him. The troops 
then started for Fort Union, near the Yellow- 
stone where two companies of the 30th Wis- 
consin had been stationed as a garrison. The 
Missouri had to be crossed here and Co. B 
lost two horses in an unsuccessful attempt. 
The next day, Co. A made the crossing on 
their horses bareback with no losses. 

The command went down the Missouri 
and located where the Indians they had been 
fighting in the Badlands, had made a crossing 
with bull boats. Sergeant English was quite 
certain he would rather risk his life fighting 


Sioux than attempting to cross in a bull boat. | 


Apparently, the Indian men had about the 


same idea as they swam with their horses and 
left the bull boats to the braver squaws. The 
Sully column consisted of over 2,000 men and 
again Co. A found itself being used as 
“flankers’ or outriders to this marching 
column. But at this phase of the journey they 
met with no attacks. When they reached Fort 
Thompson the company was rejoined by An- 
anias Jones, om ‘Tate, Timothy Prindle 
and some others who had been left there when 
they went up river earlier. 
Election of 1864 

At Snake Creek, south of Bijou Hills, 
Maj. Joseph R. Hanson and John Thompson, 
who had been appointed commissioners to 
take the vote of the Dakota Troops in the 
coming election, met them and the next day, 
election day, October 12, 1864, they were at 
Felicia Fallas’ place on Platte Creek. At 
Yankton Agency they parted from Co. B 
which went into winter quarters with de- 
tachments at Tackett’s station and Choteau 
Creek. Co. A went on to Yankton and from 
there, the 6th Iowa Cavalry with whom they 
had made many friends, went on east. Ser- 
geant English with a detachment of 40 men 
went to the mouth of Beaver Creek, five or 
six miles north of Yankton on the James River 
where they relieved some Iowa Troops who 
had been near the Strunk place throughout 
the summer of 1864. 

Winter of 1864 

Captain Miner, with the company head- 
quarters, wintered at Vermillion. A small de- 
tachment was sent to Richland on Brule 
Creek. No sooner had English and his men 
built quarters, hung doors and_ prepared 
stables, than they were ordered to Vermillion 
to rejoin the company. ‘They didn’t like it 
but were soon settled at Vermillion, where a 
mild winter and the lack of a school house pro- 
vided them with something to do. They got 
out the logs, hewed them and were ready for 
the big day the building was to be raised. Civic 
pride was represented by L. W. Case, the 
proprietor of the Vermillion House, and one 
Crook Russell, otherwise unknown. Hugh 
Compton could not leave his business but sent 
a substitute in the form of a pail of whiskey 
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and a tin cup. The school was soon a reality 
and Capt. Miner hired Amos Shaw, a non- 
commissioned officer to teach the pupils. 


Company A Mustered Out 


Co. A was mustered out on May 9, 1865, 
after a little over three years of service which, 
on its record, was distinguished. Considering 
the length of the nature of its service, it is 
indeed remarkable that it suffered no battle 
deaths. Three men died, James Cummings, 
and John McBee in the Fort Randall post 
hospital. They were buried in the post ceme- 
tery. John Tallman froze to death while on 
a hunting trip the winter of 1864-65. He was 
buried on the hillside on the left of the 
ravine where the schoolhouse was built. The 
following men incurred disability that jus- 
tified discharge: George Herrick, Henry 
Snow, Joseph Cramer, John Gibson, Michael 
Fischer. John Fell was discharged as under- 
age. 


Summer 1864 


During the campaign of 1864, IT’. Elwood 
Clark, who had been of Co. A, Dakota 
Cavalry, was detailed as quartermaster in 
charge of a detail of 42 men of the 6th Iowa 
Volunteer Veterans, men who had _ reached 
the end of their original term of service and 
had re-enlisted but did not continue with their 
initial company. He had a station on the James 
River about six miles east of Yankton which 
he called Fort Hutchinson, for John Hutchin- 
son, the Territorial secretary. Captain Miuil- 
lard’s Co. I, 7th Iowa, was at Vermillion; Co. 
M of the 6th Iowa, probably Volunteer Vet- 
erans (there were II companies with Sully 
on the expedition, and the 12th company was 
garrisoned at Fort Randall that summer) was 
at Fort Brule near Richland. There was a 
detachment of these troops at Sioux Falls and 
another at Turkey Ridge. They managed to 
exclude any hostiles who might have wanted 
to penetrate to the settlements for horses or 
scalps. Sully was keeping the hostile Indians 
so busy up in the north country that these out- 
posts had little business. George M. Pinney 
was appointed Territorial provost marshal in 
lieu of Waldron. Low water again was 
causing trouble and the Yellowstone was 
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Custer’s 1874 Expedition camped on the banks of Hiddenwood Creek en route to the Black Hills. 
The stream, now called Flat Creek, is located in northeastern Perkins County. 


grounded at the James River bar as early as 
May Io. 
Army Newspaper 

The troops at Fort Union had started a 
paper, the Frontier Scout with Winegar and 
Goodwin, the proprietors. Fort Berthold, closest 
to the big Indian concentration, had only 12 
men of the American Fur Company to hold 
off the Indians. They put a lot of faith in a 
three and a six pounder mounted to deliver an 
enfilading fire. “The American Fur Company 
was still on the ground and no doubt the In- 
dians valued the prospect of continued trade 
more than the immediate benefits of a whole- 
sale appropriation of trade goods. The Indians 
of the west, throughout the later years of the 
Civil War, were pretty much all on “the 
make” if not in continuous warfare and many 


believed that their activity was fostered by 
the Confederacy. This was true in some in- 
stances in the southwest. 

Indian Troubles in Nebraska 

By August, Indians, probably Cheyennes, 
Arapahoes, and a few Brule and Oglalas, had 
attacked wagon trains, almost in the shadow 
of Fort Kearny, and this seemed to the editor 
of the Dakota Union to be altogether too close 
for comfort. With only 300 troops, guarding 
the entire Dakota settlements, the newspapers 
were again complaining of the Indian ex- 
pedition and their own lack of protection. 

At Bon Homme, the settlers organized a 
militia company. J. S. Fenton was named cap- 
tain; J. T. Dickey, first, and B. Fraley, second 
lieutenants. There was also a unit started at 
Yankton. The Army was buying hay for de- 
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liveries at Yankton, Fort Randall and Fort 
Sully. Apparently Governor Edmunds _be- 
came concerned about the forays in Nebraska 
for on September 3, he issued a proclamation 
again calling for the organization of militia 
companies of 40 to 50 men, with three officers 
and 13 non-commissioned officers to assemble 
September 8th and elect officers at Brule 
Creek, 12-Mile House, Vermillion, Peter 
Einerson’s, between the Vermillion and Da- 
kota Rivers, Yankton, Major Hamilton’s in 
Charles Mix County and Ponca Agency. He 
recognized the company already raised in Bon 
Homme. There was little news from up river 
and it was not until after September 10 that 
word of the Battle of Killdeer Mountain pene- 
trated to Yankton. 

By July 26, Lieutenant Clark had shifted 
his original camp site and fort from a point six 
miles from Yankton on James River, to the 
north which was called Fort Yankton. This 
would be at or near the mouth of Beaver 
Creek. 

Troop Situs 1864-1865 

The winter of 1864-65, troops were lo- 
cated as follows; A Battalion of the 7th Iowa 
under Lt. Col. John Pattee at Sioux City; Co. 
I, Captain Millard’s Troop, and a detach- 
ment of Co. A, Dakota Cavalry at Vermillion ; 
Co. B, Dakota Cavalry, at Yankton Agency; 
Cos. B and K, 6th Iowa Cavalry, under Major 
House at Fort Sully; a detachment of Co. K 
under Lieutenant Berst at Fort Thompson; 
Cos. E and F of the 6th Iowa at Sioux City. 
Co. G of the 6th Iowa Cavalry under Cap- 
tain Moreland was at Fort Berthold and he 
was doing very well for himself in the “buffalo 
robe” business. The garrison at Fort Rice was 
six companies of the 1st United States Volun- 
teer Infantry (Galvanized Yanks) under 
Colonel Dimond. There were medical officers 
scattered out as follows: Assistant Surgeon 
Bardwell at Yankton; Surg. J. H. Camburd 
at Fort Randall; Assistant Surgeon Haines at 
Fort Berthold and Contract Surgeon Ball at 
Fort Sully. 

Sully, who had led two expeditions into 
the north country, thought there should be a 
wagon road from Yankton or the Niobrara to 
Virginia City and its fabulous gold diggings. 
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He thought that a 500-mile road could be 
traversed by ox teams in three weeks and that 
it could be well-defended by 500 soldiers. 
Sully’s Third Expedition 

He was contemplating renewed activity in 
the upper country for 1865, with the accent on 
the Minnesota and Powder River Road across 
Dakota. Governor Edmunds, who did double- 
duty as superintendent of Indian Affairs for 
Dakota, had no compunctions about saying that 
Sully’s two expeditions had accomplished very 
little and again advocated the chain of small 
forts from Lake Shetek through Sioux Falls 
and James River to Forts Thompson and Ran- 
dall as protection. He did agree on the Nio- 
brara-Virginia City wagon road, however. 
That was a cold and early winter and the 
thermometer at Yankton was down to 22 de- 
grees below Fahrenheit zero December 10. 
Near Denver, Colorado, Colonel Chivington 
had killed many Cheyennes in early December, 
in what was generally termed a massacre and 
its repercussions were to be felt in the 
Cheyenne country for a dozen years to follow. 

Fort Randall Army Newspaper 

The Iowa troops at Fort Randall were 
also operating a little paper, The Fort Ran- 
dall Independent. Like isolated military 
establishments everywhere, they were stag- 
ing winter theatricals, a sort of “do-it- 
yourself” television of the 1860's. 

Gold Overshadows the War 

Aside from the people in Dakota who be- 
lieved there was paying gold in the Black Hills 
and who were constantly organizing outfits 
that never got around to leaving, it was the 
gold fields of Montana and Idaho which over- 
shadowed both the Indian War and the final 
year of the Battles between the States. By 
March 30, the ice had quit running and the 
Yellowstone was at Sioux City intent on tak- 
ing the first miners to Fort Benton and thence 
to Virginia City or Bannock. Sixteen steamers 
made trips to the upper Missouri with sup- 
plies for the mines and for the Army Dakota 
Territory was prospering. Theophile Brugier 
of Sioux Point was in both the supply and 
transport business above Fort Randall. By 
May 6 Brackett’s battalion, which had win- 
tered in Minnesota, was back at Sioux City 


This map was issued by the General Land Office in 1866. 


ready for Sully’s 1865 Expedition, an old and 
not so well-regarded story by Dakotans. 
Minnesota and Powder River Road 
The Minnesota and Powder River Road, 
of which W. W. Brookings was the superin- 
tendent, had run their lines from near the pre- 
sent Flandreau to the Little Bend and had 


erected their mile posts. It was then thought 
that Sully might furnish an escort, in fact that 
his expedition might go that way, looking for 
Indians to overawe, chastise and subdue. 
Montana was declared a Territory, June 
24, 1864. Then, as later, it was good back 
country for Indians and so in early 1864, a 
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plan was formulated for Sully to come out of 
Sioux City; Col. Nelson Cole to come up from 
the lower Platte, go east of the Black Hills 
to the Little Missouri with 1,400 men and 
there meet Col. Samuel Walker with 600 men 
who had come up past the Black Hills from 
Fort Laramie. Gen. P. E. Connor, with 2,000 
men, was to march north from the Platte to 
Powder River and somehow between Connor, 
Cole and Walker and perhaps Sully, they were 
to effect what Sibley and Sully had failed to 
do in their unco-ordinated campaign of 1863. 
Sully’s plan as part of this was soon lost sight 
of, and while Connor did contact and an- 
nihilate an Arapahoe village, the whole cam- 
paign in Montana was a failure. In the mean- 
time, Col. James A. Sawyer was organizing 
his wagon train to make a road from the Nio- 
brara, south of the Black Hills and to Vir- 
ginia City. Part of it, 13 wagons, 40 yoke of 
oxen and 20 men, went through Yankton 
and over into Nebraska. ist Lt. John R. 
Wood with 20 men of Co. B, Dakota Cavalry, 
Was to accompany them as a cavalry escort. 
The principal escort was two companies 
of the 5th United States Volunteer Infantry 
(Galvanized Yanks) under Capt. G. W. 
Williford. Sawyer moved out from Niobrara 
City at the mouth of river June 13. His party 
consisted of 53 men, 45 yoke of oxen, five 
saddle horses, five mules, 15 wagons and sub- 
sistence for six months, together with road 
building equipment. In addition, there were 
five emigrant teams and a private freighter 
with 36 wagons and 108 yoke of oxen. The 
escorting party, including the 25 Dakotans of 
Lieutenant Woods’, numbered only 143 men. 
It was a good chance to test General Sully’s 
premise, but the 500 soldiers he had thought 
necessary for success, were lacking. They had 
to break banks, bridge streams where no pos- 
sible ford could be installed, and work the 
trail. Ben F. Estes, who had been a sergeant 
in Co, A, Dakota Cavalry, recently mustered 
out of service, was Sawyer’s chief guide. By 
the end of the first month, they had reached 
the White River near the Dakota-Nebraska 
line. ‘I'wo months to the day, they were near 
Pumpkin Buttes, at the headwaters of the 
south fork of the Cheyenne and the dry fork of 
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Powder River, about midway between the 

present Gillette and Casper, Wyoming, when 

they met Indians and a good deal of difficulty. 
Nat D. Hedges Killed 

The first casualty was Nat D. Hedges, of 
Sioux City and Yankton Agency, a 19-year-old 
boy who was in charge of the private freight- 
ers’ large bull train. Scouting a better route, a 
mile and a half from the train, he was sur- 
prised by a group of Cheyennes intent on 
stampeding and driving off some horses. 

The second day, the troops encountered a 
strong party of 500 to 600 Indians and after 
repulsing a charge decided it best to treaty 
with the Indians whom they bought off with 
a gift of bacon, sugar, flour, coffee and 
tobacco. 

Rouse and Nelson Killed 

‘Two of the escort, John Rouse and An- 
thony Nelson, both of Co. B, Dakota Cavalry, 
who should have known better as they both 
had considerable Indian experience, ventured 
out among the Indians and were shot. Captain 
Williford wanted to go back to Fort Laramie 
but Sawyer sent his two scouts, Estes and 
Defond, with a Lieutenant Colonel Godfrey, 
late of the 2nd Maine Cavalry, and Charles 
W. Sears to search for the General Connor’s 
column, known to be in the Powder River 
area. 

Captain Williford was having trouble 
with his “Galvanized Yanks” and refused to 
go further but finally they did find Fort Con- 
nor, which was near where later Fort Reno 
was located, on Powder River. They finally 
made it through to Virginia City which they 
reached October 12 after four hectic months 
Cis TOuULE, 

Forts Dakota and James 

Meanwhile, the War Department had 
decided that they should put in the small forts 
the Dakotans had been asking for and Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Pattee, 7th Iowa Cavalry, was 
detailed to locate them. One located at Sioux 
Falls in June was called, first Fort Brookings 
and then Dakota. It was built by Lieutenant 
DeHaven of Co. E Iowa Cavalry, (6th). The 
other, first called Fort DeRoche and later Fort 
James, was located on the James River near 
the mouth of Pierre Creek about seven miles 


southwest of the present Alexandria. It was 
built by Capt. Benjamin King, Co. I (6th 
Iowa Cavalry) by June ro. 
Sully’s 1865 Expedition 

Sully’s Expedition of 1865 had cleared 
Sioux City by June 10. Co. B, Dakota 
Cavalry, was part of this expedition and when 
they left Sioux City, there was still talk of a 
campaign out along the Minnesota and Powder 
River Road and into the Montana Indian 
country with Co. B, the road builders’ escort. 
He had 800 troops, the main part being Brack- 
ett’s Minnesota battalion. The 1865 sum- 
mer garrison at Fort Randall was two com- 
panies of the 6th Iowa Cavalry. The Indians 
were still causing trouble to the steamboats on 
the Missouri, firing on and molesting several. 
Sully left Fort Sully for Fort Rice about July 
15. About that time, Lieutenant Colonel Pol- 
lock of the 6th Iowa Cavalry which had been 
part of both the 1863 and 1864 campaigns, 
had written a critical letter about the 1865 
expedition that General Sully deemed scur- 
rilous. For writing this Pollock was placed 
under arrest. The Sioux City Register, which 
had not always seen eye to eye with General 
Sully had an editorial commenting on the 
Pollock arrest in which the theme was that 


under the “iron heel” of military discipline, 
one had best sacrifice principle to expediency. 


Buffalo Robes 


Co. G, 6th Iowa Cavalry, the winter gar- 
rison at Fort Randall had come down to 
Fort Rice and its commander, Captain More- 
land, it was disclosed, had shipped 1,120 robes 
to H. D. Booge and Company of Sioux City 
for an estimated profit of $11,200 quite an 
augmentation of a captain’s pay in 1865. 
George L. Tackett of Tackett’s Stage station 
on the Military Road near Choteau Creek, 
was chosen as Sully’s captain of scouts. Low 
water was again holding up passage on the 
Missouri and the Grant, Deer Lodge and 
Roanoke had been forced to transfer their car- 
goes for Fort Benton, to lighter draught ves- 
sels, 200 miles short of that point. In the 
meanwhile, the Indians had decided not to wait 
for Sully to arrive and attacked Fort Rice in 
some force. The 1st United States Volunteer 
Infantry repulsed the attack and found that 
their howitzers were most effective in running 
off the Indians who had little stomach for ar- 
tillery fire as was frequently demonstrated. 


The soldiers killed or wounded at Fort Rice 


It was abandoned in 18092. 


Ey 


This detachment of Negro troops was 
stationed at Fort Randall in 1882. The 
post was built in 1856 by soldiers under 
the command of General W. 8S. Harney. 


land of the 6th Iowa showed conspicuous gal- 
lantry in leading a charge. 
Money on Army Contracts 

The hay contracts of 1865 revealed some- 
thing of why the Dakotans were complaining 
of the high cost of military expeditions. J. B. 
Greenway had a contract to deliver hay at Fort 
Sully at $25.90 a ton. Shortly thereafter, 
Captain Raisin arrived from St. Louis to in- 
vestigate charges of quartermaster transactions 
in Dakota. 

La Moure Killed 

There had been little Indian trouble in 
the settlements since 1863 but on August 10, 
1865, E. M. LaMoure was killed and Mr. 
and Mrs. Fletcher and Thomas Watson 
wounded by Indian marauders way down on 
Brule Creek near Richland. But now the 
settlers could not complain of no local pro- 
tection as Fort Dakota, at Sioux Falls was 
garrisoned at that time. 


To Devils Lake 

General Sully had gone on from Fort 
Rice to Fort Berthold, and from there had led 
his fairly large command of over 1,000 men 
to Devils Lake, hoping to contact Santees, 
Yanktonais and half-breeds. They did en- 
counter the half-breeds, the ‘‘Metis’ of Can- 
ada, with 1,500 carts. They had their women 
and children with them and had come down 
not to trade but to hunt buffalo and had already 
killed 600. He encountered no Indians. From 
Devils Lake, he went to Mouse River with 
equally negligible results and then back to Fort 
Berthold. The hostiles as in 1864 were south- 
west of, but close to Fort Berthold. There 
were said to be 10,000 of them. Connor, Cole 
and Walker were down in the Powder River 
country with a much larger force than Sully 
could muster on the river. While Sully stated 
that he could march with 600 men safely from 
Fort Berthold to Fort Rice, he was unable to 
co-ordinate his efforts with the 2,000 plus 
troops on Powder River. He believed that a 


peace treaty could be made with the Indians _ 


and as this was what Governor Edmunds had 
been vociferously expounding for more than a 
year and it was in keeping with Father De- 
Smet’s belief. Sully took his men and went on 
down river. He had sent two companies of 
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the 4th United States Volunteers (Galvan- 

ized Yanks) to garrison Fort Union and Fort 

Berthold. Two companies of the 30th Wis- 

consin Infantry were sent to relieve the Ist 

United States Volunteers at Fort Rice. 
Treaty Commission 

By September 16, a commission to nego- 
tiate with the hostile Teton and Yanktonais 
Sioux was appointed, consisting of Maj. Gen. 
S. R. Curtis who had been in command of the 
department of the northwest, Gen. H. H. 
Sibley, Rev. H. W. Reed of Iowa, Hon. Orrin 
Guernsey of Wisconsin and Governor New- 
ton Edmunds. 

On October 10, a treaty was made with 
the Miniconjous; on the 14th with the 
Lower Brules; on the 19th with the Two 
Kettles and Blackfeet Sioux. On the 20th 
with the Hunkpapas, Sans Arc and Yank- 
tonais and on the 28th with the Upper Yank- 
tonais and the Oglalas, all at Fort Sully. The 
Calypos was standing by on the river to take 
the treaty commissioners back to Sioux City at 
$300 per day and with that treaty the In- 
dians’ War and, in its left-handed way, the 
Civil War were over for Dakota. 

Back to Sioux City 

Major Brackett and most of the other of- 
ficers and troops had arrived at Sioux City by 
October 21. On the 24th, the 6th Iowa 
Cavalry, who had seen all their service in 
Dakota, was mustered out at Sioux City but, 
to the great concern of the Sioux City Register, 
had to perform the ridiculous function of go- 
ing across the state to Clinton to get their 
final pay. October 28, General Sully and 
Captain Pope, the artillery commander, 
reached Sioux City. On November 4, the 
balance of the “Galvanized Yanks” had come 
down from Fort Rice in Mackinaw boats. On 
November 5, 1865, Co. B of the Dakota 
Cavalry was mustered out at Sioux City. Gen- 
eral Sully in his General Orders November 
6, District of Iowa, had occasion to congrat- 
ulate them on services well performed and 
their cordial support of himself as their over- 
all commander. 

The Co. B Descriptive Book is a mine of 
information about the men who composed the 
unit, if not the record that it made. It shows 


S. J. Morrow photographed General George Crook's Expedition against the Sioux in 1876. The 
picture at right shows troops leaving Custer City. The scene at left depicts how wounded troops 
were returned to their station. 


that Capt. William Tripp was commissioned 
on October 21, 1862. Born in Maine, he had 
been at Sioux City and organized its first mili- 
tary unit before the Civil War actually had 
commenced. He was an older, half-brother of 
Bartlett Tripp and 43 years old when com- 
missioned to organize Co. B. John R. Wood 
was appointed second lieutenant the same day 
and ‘IT. Elwood Clark had already been ap- 
pointed a second lieutenant on September 4, 
1862. The non-commissioned officers were: 
Ist Sgt. Elijah K. Robinson and Sgts. Josiah 
R. Sanborn, Elk Point; Louis St. Onge, Yank- 
ton; Melancthon U. Hoyt, Jr., Elk Point; 
Samuel M. Crooks, Brule Creek; Nathan Mc- 
Daniels, Norris J. Wallace who was desig- 
nated as quartermaster and Eli B. Wixson 
named as commissary sergeant all of Elk Point. 
There were nine corporals: Sterling L. Parker 
of Yankton; Myron Sheldon, Charles Leo- 
nard, Sherman Clyde, Lawrence Digman, Fer- 
dinand Turgeon of Elk Point; Trobridge R. 
Jewell of Vermillion; John S. Hall of Elk 
Point; and George W. Dimick of Vermil- 


lion. The farrier was Josiah Whitcomb, Elk 
Point; John Fitzgibbon, Elk Point, was 
wagoner. Theodore Oleson, Brule Creek, later 
became the blacksmith in 1864, and William 
H. H. Fate, Brule Creek and William Me- 
Dermitt, Yankton, became corporals late in 
1864. Only Clyde, Jewell, McDaniels, St. 
Onge, Wallace and Wixson had been Dakota 
residents January I, 1861. 

The privates and point of enlistment fol- 
low: at Elk Point Oliver Allen, Henry Arend, 
Christopher Arend, Leander Cirtier, James 
Dormidy, Louis H. Desy, John R. Ealey, 
William F. Furlong, James J. Furlong, An- 
toine Fleury, Samuel Farnsworth, Hugh 
Gaughran, William R. Goodfellow, William 
C. Homer, Thomas J. Hampton, James T. 
Hammond, Alexander Keeler, Daniel Keeley, 
John B. Larvie, Octave Larvie, Joseph Lionat, 
Cornelius McNamarow, John McDonough, 
Henry McCumber, Jacob J. McKnight, 
George D. Matthieson, Richard W. Matthie- 
son, Robert Marmon, John Nieff, Bringle 
Oleson, Thomas Reandeau, George Rose, 
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Parade grounds were an established part of all military bases. These troops drilled at Fort 
Abraham Lincoln in the early 1870°s. Many posts had their own bands for both parades and con- 


certs. 


Miles Rimer, General M. Reese, John Rouse, 
Joseph Stringer, Dempster B. Sprague, Wil- 
liam Searls, Alexis Traversie, Paul Traversie, 
Joseph Vandevier, William Van Osdel, 
Lorenzo Wood, Uriah Wood, John J. Welch, 
Thomas Wilson. Enlisted at Brule Creek 
were Stephen Horton, Mathias Larson, Col- 
burn Oleson, James Oleson, Abel R. Phillips, 
Hezekiah Townsend, Bevan D. Verwyk. The 
Vermillion privates were: Gilbert B. Bigelow, 
Benjamin Bellows, George Bellows, Marmen 
P. Fjeltvet, Ole B. Larson, Anthony Nelson, 
John B. Snow, William Trumbo. After Elk 
Point, Yankton was next best represented by: 
John E. Allen, Thomas H. Armstrong, John 
Bradley, Miles Cowan, Nicholas Felling, John 
Gregory, John Hough, Ulrick Jarvis, Martin 
D. Metcalf, William Metcalf, John Sorrick, 
Samuel Van Osdel, Henry Will. There were 


a few noted from other points: Louis Frick, 
Ferman Pattee, James ©O. Phelps, Fred 
Robert, William W. Snyder, at Fort Randall; 
and one man Baptiste Reandeau from the 12- 
Mile House, close to the present Jefferson. 
The list shows that Tripp was the active re- 
cruiter signing 76 in all. Captain Miner and 
Lieutenant Bacon, both of Co. A signed 11 
men each for Co. B. George P. Waldron, the 
Territorial provost marshal, accounted for six 
and T. Elwood Clark, the odd man. 
Laundresses were not enlisted. They were 
permitted to accompany the troops and de- 
scriptive list carries the following: Mrs. Henry 
Arend, April 14, 1863, and Mrs. Theodore 
Oleson, same date. Vhe register shows Mrs. 
Lydia Robinson as of December 1, 1864, and 
Mrs. Samuel M. Crooks, December 26 that 
same year. Under Register of Deaths appears 
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Time out for mess in the field. Without comment on the quality of the cooking, attention 1s 
drawn to the arms in the background, and also to the 1880-era “combo.” 


but one name: Set. William W. Tripp at Elk 
Point, February 14, 1863, enlisted but never 
mustered into the service. “There was also a 
register of deserters which included: ‘Thadeus 
Andres at Elk Point on March 6, 1863, tried 
but acquitted; Abel R. Phillips, Sioux City, 
Ia., May 8, 1863; and Jacob J. McKnight at 
St. James, Nebraska Territory, June 30, 1863. 

The other notations of particular interest 
are under remarks and include the discharge 
of Gilbert B. Bigelow at Yankton on April 10, 
1865, per C. G. N. W. Dept.; Daniel Keeley, 
discharged for disability from hospital at Sioux 
City as was James T. Hammond; Martin D. 
Metcalf was discharged from the hospital at 
Davenport, Ia., January 9, 1865, and Robert 
Harmon for physical disability on December 
30, 1863; two men, Anthony Nelson and John 
Rouse, previously mentioned, were killed while 
with the Sawyer Niobrara-Virginia City Ex- 
pedition. These remarks were made long after 
the event, it would appear, and not by the 
regular keeper of the Descriptive Book. Col- 
burn Oleson was discharged from the hospital 
at Fort Randall on August 15, 1864. Myron 
Sheldon died at Yankton Agency on May 19, 
1865, of congestion of the lungs and Joseph 


Whitcomb was discharged at Yankton Agency 
March 23, 1865, by order of the C. G. N. W. 


Department. 


For a record of its activity, unfortunately 
we have no fine account such as was written 
by 1st Sergeant English and we have to delve 
in various sources to compile a record. The 
process of organizing Co. B was a tedious one 
starting August 11, 1862, when Captain 
Miner enlisted Benjamin Bellows, and speed- 
ing up that fall but continuing until March 
31, 1863, when Paul Traversie and ‘Thomas 
Wilson were enlisted and mustered in. W. H. 
H. Fates says that most of the recruits spent 
the spring at Eli Wixson’s in Elk Point and 
as he was the commissary sergeant, that ap- 
peared to be a provident place to await muster- 
ing in which occurred at Sioux City on March 
31, 1863. Co. B was mustered out November 
5, 1865, after serving for two years, seven 
months and six days. ‘Their service was 
shorter than that of Co. A and did not include 
the initial impact of the War of the Indian 
Outbreak but it was most creditable and with 
their mustering out, the Civil War, so far as 
Dakota was concerned, was finished. 
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Not all Dakota necktie parties were as 
formalized as the hanging of Ernest Loves- 
war at Sturgis in 1902 for the murder of 
two cowboys. A rope slung over a tree 
branch and a short ride off a fast horse 
following a perfunctory trial frequently 
typified early justice on the western plains. 


Chiyiln 16 


Justice — Western Style 


by Boyd Leedom 


66 


. to enact laws necessary for the protection of property 


the security of social and civil rights, privileges and immunities...” 


In a territory that was sparsely settled 
but rich in mineral and agricultural resources, 
the law played an all-important role in bring- 
ing men together in pursuit of common goals, 
and preventing individuals from acting self- 
ishly at the expense of others. hose who ar- 
rived in Dakota Territory believing, or maybe 
just hoping, they had left justice behind, were 
soon proved wrong. 


The legislature — the law-creating 
agency, the courts — the law interpreting 
agency, and the executive — the law-enforce- 


ment agency, played key roles in the attempt 
to provide justice. It is not surprising to find 
that the early settlers, accustomed to abiding 
by the law in the states from which they came, 
attempted. to establish these arms of govern- 
ment almost immediately upon their arrival 
in Dakota. 

The ‘Territorial courts, established by 
the legislature and the local courts, which 
acted at times with amazing informality while 
dispensing justice in equally effective fashion 
as their staid superiors, provided a leveling 
guidance in the development of the country. 

Territorial courts had as their well- 
springs the judicial systems of its varied 
sovereigns. French and Spanish influences are 
noted, but the English order, dating back to 
1066, predominates. Development of bench 
and bar in colonial and frontier America 
closely parallels similar growth in England 
prior to and after the Magna Carta. 


From the English Curia Regis and its ap- 
pellant Common Pleas, King’s Bench, Ex- 
chequer and Chancery Courts, evolved the 
law and equity courts of the provinces. These 
were transplanted and adapted to the raw 
conditions of the New World, at times, retro- 
gressing several centuries to meet the primitive 
needs of the frontier. 

American colonial courts were influenced, 
not only by the nobility of the mother country, 
as in the middle and southern settlements, but 
often by religious separatist jurisdiction as in 
New England. Rough colonial existence mili- 
tated against an immediate elaborate court 
structure and for a time all functions of gov- 
ernment — legislative, executive and judicial, 
were exercised by a Town Meeting. Soon a 
General Court assumed legislative and judicial 
functions and from these grew separate legis- 
lative bodies and petty courts. Appeals from 
the lower courts were settled by the legislature 
or by the governor and his council. 

English law had as its basis common law 
— previous judicial decisions and customs com- 
mon to all Englishmen. From common law 
came the writ or complaint system and, later, 
equity law. A conflict between law and equity 
courts grew and its remnants are found in 
some state courts to this day. 

In some colonies, notably middle and 
southern, the settlers adopted English and 
common law as they knew it, and adapted it 
to the peculiar New World conditions. In 


New England the earliest settlers, far from 
adopting the common law, developed their 
own simple codes incorporating basic laws in- 
tended to meet the entirely novel conditions 
in which the colonists found themselves. In 
the unusual situations where the codes could 
not be stretched to apply, the local judges ap- 
plied not the common law, but their own 
discretion, “as near the law of God as they 
can.” In those early years the administra- 
tion of justice was rude and summary; the re- 
finements which by this time characterized 
the law in England had no place on this alien 
soil. 

In general, the colonists gave verbal 
obeisance to English common law, but  ac- 
tually relied on their own written codes. In 
the wilderness such codes were a_ necessary 
substitute for the large libraries required for 
interpretation of common law. 

‘Territorial court systems, while similar in 
many respects to those of the colonies, dif- 
fered in one important respect. The history of 
colonial courts is that of a gradual develop- 
ment from frontier courts administering jus- 
tice according to codes which embodied popular 
concepts of law, to an elaborate court machin- 
ery along the English pattern, using refine- 
ments of English common law. As westward 
movement progressed, courts did not com- 
pletely re-evolve. In Dakota Territory formal 
court machinery was established almost im- 
mediately, and popular courts, sanctioned and 
unsanctioned, continued to function along 
with the formal courts. This does not mean, 
however, that there were no adjustments to 
the new environment. 

In 1858, the first settlers of what was 
later to become Dakota Territory came from 
Minnesota and Iowa to Sioux Falls (at that 
time called Sioux Falls City) and other settle- 
ments. ‘These settlers sent A. G. Fuller to 
Washington to promote the enactment of 
legislation organizing Dakota Territory. Be- 
cause Congress was then embroiled in the bit- 
terly partisan debates which were to culminate 
in the Civil War, Fuller met with no success 
in his efforts and returned home. He did, how- 
ever, lay the groundwork for further efforts 
in the following years. 


Upon hearing of the failure of Fuller’s 
mission, the settlers decided that the depreda- 
tions of Indians and the influx of lawless ele- 


ments demanded the establishment of a tem- 
porary government, pending the creation of a 
formal territorial government. 

After an election in which a Sioux Falls 
ticket won out over a rival ticket from Yank- 
ton, this pre-territorial legislative assembly 
met at Sioux Falls in the winter of 1859. The 
Senate met in the cabin of W. W. Brookings, 
and elected him president of that body. The 
House met in the office of the Dakota Demo- 
crat. The first action taken by this assembly 
was to adopt a code of laws. This they did 
by “amending the Minnesota Code so as to 
make it applicable to Dakota,” in much the 
same way as the colonists adapted English 
common law to New World conditions. This 


first assembly also designated county bound- 
aries, chartered several corporations, petitioned 
Congress for territorial organization and then 
adjourned. Actions of this session were not 
legally binding. 

In 1861 Congress passed the Organic Act 
organizing Dakota Territory. President Abra- 
ham Lincoln named Dr. William Jayne, his 
family physician and neighbor in Springfield, 
Illinois, as the first Territorial Governor. He 
appointed Philemon Bliss of Ohio as the first 
Chief Justice of the ‘Territorial Supreme 
Court, with Joseph L. Williams and L. P. 
Williston of Pennsylvania as associate justices. 

Bliss regarded Jayne as a “clever man, a 
tolerably shrewd ward politician, but without 
any appreciation of statesmanship and wholly 
unable to meet the present crisis,” and had 
high hopes of succeeding him as governor. His 
chances for the governorship were ruined, 
however, by the ridicule heaped upon him by 
his political enemies for alleged crude intrigues 
by which he attempted to attain higher office. 

Section 9 of the Organic Act provided 
for a ‘Territorial Supreme Court, District 
Courts, Probate Courts (handling estates and 
wills), and Justices of the Peace. The dis- 
trict courts had jurisdiction over all crimes 
against the United States and Territorial con- 
stitution and laws. Its decisions could be ap- 


pealed to the Territorial Supreme Court and 
then to the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 

Supreme Court justices were appointed 
for four-year terms. In addition to sitting as 
an appelate court at Yankton, each justice pre- 
sided in one of the three judicial districts into 
which the Territory was divided. 

The ‘Territorial Supreme Court first met 
in Yankton in June, 1862, and the first district 
court was held at Vermillion August 6, 1861. 
It was not until December, 1867, however, 
that the Supreme Court heard its first case 
and then did not convene again until four years 
later. The claims primarily related to minor 
crimes and property disputes. 

Despite the small number of cases that 
came to the Territorial courts, the federal 
courts system in Dakota gained a nationwide 
notoriety for the great financial cost of doing 
business. In 1872 when the Territorial popula- 
tion was just over 15,000, the expenses of the 
United States marshals and courts in Dakota 
Territory totalled $69,474.20. This was twice 
the cost reported by any other territory. 

The first. Territorial legislature, nick- 
named the “Pony Congress” because of its size, 
convened on St. Patrick’s Day 1862. The 
legislators quickly enacted a Civil Code and a 
Code of Criminal procedure within a month 
after they had convened. 

In January, 1866, at the urging of the 
Supreme Court Justices Ara Bartlett, Jeffer- 
son P. Kidder, and William E. Gleason, the 
legislature adopted a revision of New York’s 
Field Code, thus becoming the first jurisdic- 
tion to do so. An abridged version of the code 
was enacted in 1868. 

The first legislature passed a total of 112 
general laws covering a range of topics from 
associations of old settlers to publication of 
proceedings, in addition to civil and criminal 
codes. The legislature also passed twenty-five 
“Private Laws.” ‘These included conferring 
of rights of citizenship, regulation and charter- 
ing of ferries, incorporation of railroad com- 
panies, and incorporation of towns. ‘There 
were also two acts entitled “Dissolution of 
Marriage Contract Between... 


” 


Two of Dakota's most famous trials were 
prompted by the murder of this “Beau Brum- 
mel of the western plains’—James Butler 


Hickok. Better known as “Wild Bill,’ he 
was Slain in Deadwood by one John McCall. 


In early Dakota Territory, divorce could 
be granted only through a special act of the 
legislature. Such bills were referred to what 
was facetiously termed the “Committee on In- 
ternal Improvement.” Subsequent early ses- 
sions also passed a few such laws. The 1865 
legislature passed two divorce acts. Both were 
vetoed by Governor Edmunds and failed in the 
override attempt. In his veto message Gov- 
ernor Edmunds said: “Contracts of this 
character by enlightened communities are 
justly considered, in my opinion, of the most 
sacred and binding character. The higher the 
civilization the more sacred are such contracts 
held. This being the case, such contracts 
should not lightly be interfered with, and 
especially should this view of the case be taken 
where there are reasonable grounds to doubt 
the authority over the question, of the power 
proposing to annul such contracts.”’ He con- 
tended that such jurisdiction should rest with- 
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The documents from the Yankton trial of Jack McCall now are housed in the Federal District 


Court archives in Sioux Falls. 


in the courts as provided in the act of the 1863- 
64 legislature. Thus ended private divorce 
laws. 

Marital divorce did not claim a great 
deal of attention publicly ‘until the boom of 
the 1880’s. There were laws, to be sure, and 
there were divorces, but most of the latter 
were filed by bonafide citizens who felt they 
had just complaints. With the eighties came 
a throng of adventurers who discovered that 
marriage bonds could be easily and speedily 
broken in Dakota and they sent that informa- 
tion back to friends in the East. It soon be- 
came noticeable that some individuals were 
establishing a Dakota residence merely to 
secure a divorce. A ninety-day residence was 
required according to law, but even this was 
avoided by the unscrupulous. The commercial 
side of the business had appealed to certain 
classes of lawyers and wide-spread publicity 
was given by news reporters and advertise- 
ments in national publications. Sioux Falls be- 
came the mecca and soon a considerable colony 
of divorcees was established there. Since some 
business tended to gain great profit from this 
enterprise there was little effective pressure on 
the legislature for more stringent laws until 
more than a quarter of a century had elapsed. 
Newspapers and magazines were filled with 
references to Sioux Falls, Dakota divorces 
and other propaganda. Many short stories 
and at least two books were written about the 
divorce colony. That much of the testimony 
at the divorce hearings was fraudulent at least 
in part almost goes without saying. 

The Sioux Indian courts of this period 
deserve more than passing mention. Courts 
administered by and for the Sioux in Dakota 
Territory were first proposed by General Wil- 
liam S. Harney in 1856, but it was not until 
the end of the Red Cloud War in 1868 that 
Indian courts were organized at some of the 
agencies. 

The courts consisted of three members of 
the tribe, “with intelligence and good moral 
character and integrity,’ who were recom- 
mended by the local agent and appointed by 
the War Department. From decisions of the 
Court of Indian Offenses, an appeal could be 


taken to the Indian Office, The court exer- 
cised both civil and criminal jurisdiction. 

Among the offenses made punishable by 
the code under which the Indian courts op- 
erated were the performance of the Sun Dance 
and other similar dances and religious cere- 
monials, plural marriage, the conjuring arts 
of the “medicine man,” larceny, intoxication 
and the sale of liquor to another Indian. 

The court had jurisdiction also over all 
civil suits to which Indians were parties, and 
in practice and procedure they conformed to 
the Justice of the Peace Courts of the Terri- 
tory. 

At first, the Indians who sat on these 
courts received no pay; the distinction of being 
appointed to this office was deemed compen- 
sation enough. In later years, however, they 
were often paid five or ten dollars per month 
plus board while sitting. 

The ‘Territorial government and court 
system of Dakota were well-established in the 
eastern and central sections of the Territory 
when gold was discovered in the Black Hills 
by a military expedition in 1874, setting off a 
gold rush equalling in proportion those of 
1849 in California and the 1860’s in Nevada. 
The first Black Hills pioneers left Sioux City 
for the Black Hills in October, 1874, and 
Custer City, first settlement in the Hills, was 
established in August of the following year. 

Now the frontier pushed westward. The 
lure of gold attracted prospectors from all over 
the country, among them the undesirables 
which frequented any area where it was sup- 
posed fortunes could be made overnight. ‘he 
new arrivals in the Black Hills had outrun the 
organized government, as the early settlers of 
Dakota had, and the pattern of justice was 
repeated in the new wilderness. 

Rather than wait for the ‘Territorial 
government to set up its machinery, the Hills 
pioneers organized their own provisional gov- 
ernment to function until the proper author- 
ities could assume office. “he miners of each 
camp organized themselves into mining dis- 
tricts, established rules governing the allot- 
ment of claims and regulating the size of each 


claim, and set up a court of arbitration to 


— 


al 


settle disputed claims. To operate the gov- 
ernmental machinery they elected a mayor, a 
judge, a claim recorder and a sheriff. 

‘The first local government in the Black 
Hills was organized in May, 1875, as the 
Cheyenne Mining District and within a year 
a judge, mayor, justice of the peace and a 
twelve-man city council had been elected at 
Custer City. The boom town of Deadwood 
was not far behind in naming its provisional 
government. In September, 1876, its residents 
elected E. B. Fannin as mayor, Con Stapleton 
as marshal and set up a ‘‘people’s court”? which 
was presided over by “Judge” W. L. Kuyken- 
dall. —Ivhese men remained in office until the 
United States Senate in 1877 ratified the 
treaty by which the Sioux formally ceded the 
Black Hills lands to the United States. 

Such law as existed in the Hills before 
cession was rough and summary; the men who 
administered it, albeit in good faith, had no 
legal training. The governing code was 
frontier justice, administered by persons 
anxious to rid the area of its lawless elements, 
and not overly concerned with “due process of 
law” in so doing. 

Ownership of land was the burning issue 
in the Black Hills and much litigation centered 
on resolving disputes over claim stakes. The 
first recorded civil suit in the Black Hills, 
which was tried before a peace officer in Feb- 
ruary, 1876, was a dispute over ownership of 
land in Custer. 

But land disputes, important as they were, 
could not match the criminal trials in the high 
pitch of emotion and colorful drama they pro- 
duced. Custer had its first criminal trial in 
March, 1876. C. C. Clayton had murdered 
a half-breed Indian known as Boueyer. Clay- 
ton was convicted and sentenced to be hanged, 
but his attorney argued that the court had no 
authority to pronounce sentence. Meanwhile, 
as Brown and Willard recollect in Black Hills 
raise 

A large number of friends of the crim- 
inal gathered in the courtroom and by their 
attitude and presence influenced the judge to 
release the defendant, who was quickly es- 
corted to the edge of town and advised to 


decamp, a decree that he was not slow in 
obeying. 
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Another trial was held in Crook City in — 


July, 1876. Two local gamblers after an 
argument, decided to shoot on sight, ‘western 
style.” The winner of the match was put on 
trial for murder, but the foreman of the jury 
announced that “‘as the evidence showed it was 
a fair fight, the defendant is hereby dis- 
charged.” 

Horse stealing ranked ahead of murder as 
the worst crime, and those suspected of it were 
dealt with in summary fashion, possibly on the 
theory that a man without a horse in that 
country was better off dead. Jesse Brown and 
A. M. Willard, Black Hills pioneers, de- 
scribe the first hanging in the Black Hills: 

A party of vigilantes rode into camp... 
they were rough-looking men, but all quite 
civil. They inquired for a lawyer, we had 
one so he came forward. They asked for a 
judge, we had none so they elected one. 
They asked for a preacher but found none. 


A clerk was found in a reporter ... The 
judge seated upon the pile of harness, the 
jury upon a wagon tongue ... He (the 


prisoner) walked over to the wagon while 
two of the party went to a barkless old cot- 
tonwood tree where a lariat was thrown 
over a projecting limb. “Dick Burnett,” said 
old Colonel Lyon, “you have been caught in 
the act of stealing a horse from the people of 
these Hills. You have also been found guilty 
of shooting and wounding with intent to kill 
Peter S. Lambert, and with stealing his horse. 


This here party of true and good men have 
” 


this fact and say you must hang... 

With that they put Burnett upon his 
horse, kicked it out from under him and 
watched him swing from the cottonwood. 
The narrative shows that assault with intent 
to kill was treated as a mere secondary of- 
fense — the victim of the lynching was hanged 
primarily for horse theft. Although the punish- 
ment was pre-ordained, there was also an at- 
tempt to provide the rudiments of judicial 
procedure, as if to lend legal sanction to the 
hanging. 

‘The same fate was shared by three others 
in June, 1877, at a time when an organized 
court system had already been established in 
the Hills. Louis Curry, A. F. Allen and 
“Kid” Hall were arrested for horse stealing. 
Hall had joined the other two only after the 
deed had been committed, but he was bound 
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over with them by the Justice of the Peace to 
appear before a circuit court for further in- 
vestigation. That same night they were sur- 
rendered by their guards to a vigilante com- 
mittee; all three were taken up on a hill over- 
looking Rapid City and hanged. 

The most famous trial of early Black 
Hills days was that of Jack McCall, who was 
charged with the murder of James Butler 
“Wild Bill” Hickok. McCall shot Hickok in 
the back on August 2, 1876, as Wild Bill 
was playing poker with friends at Deadwood’s 
“Number Ten Salcon.” 
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McCall was quickly captured. A coroner’s 
jury was summoned to hear the evidence, and 
bound McCall over for trial. The trial was 
held in Deadwood’s vaudeville theatre after 
the evening performance, and may be called 
the outstanding attraction ever to play there. 
Judge Kuykendall presided, and the 100-odd 
men who were able to squeeze into the theatre 
elected other court officers. McCall was al- 
lowed to name his own defense counsel. ‘The 
trial lasted four hours; after deliberating for 
an hour and a half, the jury returned a ver- 
dict of “not guilty.” 
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McCall left Deadwood immediately. 
Sometime later, in Cheyenne, McCall made 
the mistake of boasting of his killing of Wild 
Bill in the presence of a deputy United States 
Marshal. He was arrested and brought back 
to the Territory. This time he was tried at 
Yankton before a district court and convicted 
and hanged on March 1, 1877. This was the 
first “official” hanging in Dakota Territory. 
A question of “double jeopardy” was dis- 
allowed because the Deadwood court was un- 
official. 

Estelline Bennett, whose father, Gran- 
ville G. Bennett, was the first federal judge 
in the Black Hills, contends that McCall 
would never have been placed on trial, much 
less hanged, had it not been for the fame of his 
victim and, what was worse, that he shot him 
in the back. 

Courts were not held in high esteem in 
early Deadwood days. Tom Harvey, a Dead- 
wood pioneer and one of the few with legal 
training, recalled that no lawyer could have 
subsisted solely on his legal fees, because ‘‘those 
who became involved in difficulties that in a 
more settled community would have given em- 
ployment to a lawyer, had a way of settling 
them outside the court in a manner more 
likely to call for the services of an undertaker.” 

‘The courts of those days and the men who 
served them had concepts of courtroom de- 
corum which seem strange to those accustomed 
to the formality of our modern courts. When 
Annie Jenkins, the owner of a dance hall in 
Hayward City, was deserted by her newlywed 
husband, leaving a $75 caterer’s bill for the 
wedding supper, the caterer hailed her into 
court, and demanded a jury trial. Thereupon, 
according to a contemporary report, ‘The 
sheriff arrested every man he met in the 
streets and the judge’s court was soon as 
thickly packed as that famous Black Hole [of 
Calcutta].”” The judge, seeking more spacious 
quarters, adjourned the court to a barroom 
close by. There he held his court in one corner, 
at a distance from the bar, while a faro game 
Was in progress in another. Occasionally the 
judge, jurymen and learned counsel would ad- 
journ to the bar to partake of liquid refresh- 
ment, and then “everything went merry as a 
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marriage bell” until the court ordered the 
sheriff to bring the jury back to their places. 
“One of the jurymen took out a railroad 
prospectus whilst the learned counsel for the 
plaintiff was tackling his case and perused it 
most attentively; but he was no doubt taking 
in the lawyer’s valuable argument at the same 
time.’ Unfortunately, it was not disclosed 
whether this good cheer influenced the jury- 
men to be charitable toward Annie, or whether 
the caterer got his due. 

In February, 1877, with the ratification 
of the peace treaty between the United States 
and the Sioux, the Black Hills region was 
formally incorporated into Dakota Territory, 
and law backed by the authority of the federal 
government first came to the Hills. The area 
was organized by the Territorial legislature 
into the counties of Custer, Pennington and 
Lawrence. In Lawrence County Seth Bullock 
was appointed sheriff, A. J. Flanner, prosecut- 
ing attorney and Granville G. Bennett, the 
first district judge. 

Judge Bennett had been appointed asso- 
ciate justice of the Dakota Supreme Court in 
1875 by President U. S. Grant, and had pre- 
sided in the Vermillion district. He served in 
the Black Hills for only one year, then went to 
Congress as Territorial delegate. He returned 
to the Territory and practiced law in Dead- 
wood and Yankton until his death in 1910. 

The first session of Judge Bennett’s court 
convened in Deadwood June 5, 1877, on the 
upper flcor of the post office. On the first day, 
fifty attorneys were admitted to practice before 
the court. The day was not without some 
unforeseen excitement. As Kingsbury tells it: 

During the day, the courtroom, as a 
criminal case was brought for trial, filled 
with spectators, when the floor was felt to be 
sinking; a partition, dividing off one corner 
as a jury room, parted from the rafters and 
fell in upon the crowd. The court ordered 
the sheriff to clear the room, but his services 
were not needed as the crowd instinctively 
rushed out. 

The first term of court dealt largely with 
criminal matters. Ten convictions were ob- 
tained, “which created a very wholesome effect 
throughout the Hills.” The rough log cabin 
jail in Deadwood was unprepared for the sud- 


Justice took many forms following the entry of the white man on a permanent basis in 1874. It 
was not until land cessions had been recognized and county lines proclaimed that official justice 
entered. Then the Deadwood jail (above) proved too small. 


den flood of prisoners; its occupants had to 


take turns lying down to sleep. 

In the Black Hills the courts were by far 
the most significant branch of government, for 
they had jurisdiction over the mining claims, 
the water rights and crimes. The great stakes 
involved in these disputes attracted to Dead- 
wood an outstanding corps of lawyers, far out 
of proportion in numbers and ability to the size 
of the city. Prominent among these disputes 
was that between the Homestake and Father 
DeSmet Mining Corporations, the two largest 
in Deadwood, “for possession of what each be- 
lieved to be the richest gold prospect in the 
world.” 

The judge who presided at this famous 
suit was Gideon C. Moody, Judge Bennett's 


successor on the district court bench at Dead- 
wood. Judge Moody went on to an even more 
illustrious career, becoming counsel for the 
Homestake Mining Company and still later 
was elected as one of South Dakota’s first two 
senators upon admission to the Union. It 
was under his leadership that the idea of 
forming two states from the ‘Territory, and 
bringing them into the Union was originated 
and consummated. 

In Territorial Dakota a brilliant bench 
and bar, adapting the heritage transmitted to 
them in the form of Anglo-American com- 
mon law and the codes of the older states, 
fashioned the outstanding factor for stability 
amid the often chaotic conditions of the fron- 
tier —- the Territorial court system. 


by J. Leonard Jennewein 


Prelude to Barbed Wire 


“The capacity of our territory for raising immense herds of 
cattle demonstrates the ability ... to sustain a dense population.” 


“I forgot to mention that our old bull 
died yesterday morning.” 

So reported the clerk at Fort Yecumseh, 
a fur trade post located at the present site of 
Fort Pierre, on May 24, 1830. 

If there was a bull, there must have been 
COWS. 

When Manuel Lisa, fur trader extra- 
ordinary, in 1817 turned in his resignation to 
Governor William Clark as sub-agent for the 
upper Missouri River Indians, he commented: 
“T have from one to two hundred men in my 
employment, large quantities of horses and 
horned cattle, of hogs, of domestic fowls.” 
‘These cattle were no doubt in what is now 
South Dakota. 

In 1801 Alexander Henry built a fort on 
the Red River, at Pembina, in what later be- 
came Dakota Territory, and cattle were intro- 
duced shortly. The famous Red River cart, 
described by Henry as early as 1801, was 
pulled by either horses or oxen. 

So there were cattle in this area long be- 
fore there was a Dakota Territory. “These 
were not Texas Longhorns. 

The lands of eastern Dakota ‘Territory 
were occupied quickly after the area was 
opened. These people were farmers and they 
brought cattle with them. he census of 1870 
reported more than 56,000 cattle in the Ter- 
ritory. 


It was different in the West River 
Country. Large areas of land, even after be- 
coming available, were not homesteaded until 
the years from 1906 to 1909, principally be- 
cause the railroads had not yet crossed the 
Missouri. But even before the West River 
land was densely homesteaded, large cattle op- 
erations developed. 

It is the purpose of this chapter to tell a 
bit about the West River cattle industry, the 
cowboys and the roundups. 

What factors made possible the large 
cattle ranches in western Dakota? ‘These 
things: grass and water; open range; a market. 

Consider the market first. 

The government had decided to concen- 
trate the Indians on reservations and the In- 
dians had to be fed. So the government bought 
whole herds of cattle to- be delivered to the 
reservations. Nebraska cattlemen discovered 
this market and began selling beef to the In- 
dian agencies just across the line at Pine 
Ridge, Rosebud, Yankton, and Whetstone 
Creek, which was located on the west side of 
the Missouri in present Gregory County. 
Herds were driven from Minnesota to Fort 
Thompson, north of the present city of Cham- 
berlain. It was a profitable business. “Texas 
cattlemen began sending their herds up the 
long trail for delivery to Indian reservations in 
Dakota as early as 1871. Here was a market. 


The broken corral is mute witness to branding on this Harding 
County ranch near the turn of the century. 335 
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Texas Longhorns grazed the Dakota prairie for many years. Their decline was prompted by the 
introduction of Herefords, Shorthorns and better breeding methods. 


Cattle delivered to the reservations were 
sometimes killed and quartered by professional 
butchers. More frequently the critters were 
shot by an agency employee, out in the open 
or in a corral, and the Indians took over with 
their own skinning and butchering methods 
just as they had done with the buffalo. Less 


frequently, the Indians were permitted to ride 
into the cattle herd on their own ponies, and 
with rifles or bows and arrows, shoot the 
cattle. Captain D. C. Poole, agent at Whet- 
stone Creek in 1869, briefly described the 
latter method: 

Fire Thunder and Swift Bear received their 

beef on the hoof, and their young bucks took 

a wild delight in treating them like buffalo. 

They would drive the cattle near to their 

camps, and, riding at full speed, shoot them 

with rifles or bows and arrows, according 
to fancy; thus for the time enjoying the 
pleasures of the chase. 

Agent Poole thus described the Texas 
Longhorns delivered to his Agency: ‘They 
were brought from their native prairies, and 
were wild as any untamed animal. They had 
wide, branching horns, long legs and lank 


bodies peculiar to their breed, seldom weigh- 


ing, at best, over a thousand pounds gross 
weight. ‘They were as fleet as an elk, and as 
easily frightened.” 

There were numerous military posts in 
Dakota Territory, too. The soldiers had to 
be fed and they liked beef as well as the In- 
dians did. Here’ was another market. Thou- 
sands of soldiers to feed and the cattlemen 
contracted to deliver beef herds to these posts. 

In 1874 gold was discovered in the Black 
Hills. In 1875 and 1876 thousands of miners 
stormed into the Hills and in 1877 the area 
was legally opened to settlement. ‘These 
miners wanted beef, too. Here was another 
market, another magnet to draw the cattle- 
man with his cattle and cowboys. Indians, sol- 
diers, miners: all of them good stout beef- 
eaters. The cattleman was a business man; no 
wonder he pushed his trail herds into Dakota. 

An important event in the history of the 
western cattle industry was the discovery that 
cattle could subsist on northern grass, even 
through the winter, without feeding or herd- 
ing. One of the classic stories used to illus- 
trate this point concerns Mr. E. S. Newman, 
a freighter, who in the winter of 1864-65 got 


Beef distribution day at the agency—a prime market for the West River rancher. This David 
F. Barry photo was taken at Rosebud. 


snowed in on the Laramie Plains in Wyoming. 
He turned his oxen loose thinking they would 
starve to death, but found that in March they 
were in better condition than when he gave 
them up. This story is perhaps apocryphal; it 
pops up all over, and it had already been 
demonstrated, along the Oregon ‘Trail, that 
cattle could survive the winter season without 
attention. he fact was clear: domesticated 
cattle could live in the open range throughout 
the season. Incidentally, Mr. Newman later 
established a ranch on the Niobrara, with post 
office address at Pine Ridge, Dakota Terri- 
tory, and in 1878 he was reportedly running 
from 10,000 to 15,000 cattle. 

But how did the local ranches get started ? 
A ranch is a place where one raises cattle for 
sale. Although there were a few milch cows 
at Fort Tecumseh in 1830, that wasn’t a 
ranch. Let us take a look at the land, grass, 
and water of the West River Country. 

As cattlemen delivered their herds to the 
military posts, the Indian reservations, the 
miners in the Black Hills, they became 
acquainted with the country, they witnessed 
the cover of excellent grass, they watched their 
cattle graze and get fat. Sometimes they 
reached the delivery point ahead of schedule 


and simply herded and grazed the cattle. They 
found a country with numerous rivers and 
streams running into the Missouri from the 
west: the Grand, the Moreau, the Cheyenne, 
the Bad, the White. Here were river bot- 
toms filled with cottonwood trees which made 
attractive ranch sites. Here were creeks, 
draws, and gullies with small timber and 
brush: elm, ash, boxelder, chokecherry, plum, 
buffaloberry. Here was winter shelter. The 
water in the rivers was good; occasional 
springs were found on the tributaries. Here 
was timber for log-houses, pole corrals, and 
firewood; but most of all, grass; miles and 
miles of grass. The grass did it. 

This is short grass country. That is a 
famous phrase—‘‘short grass country.” Its 
significance lies in something more than the 
idea that the grass is short. In fact in wet 
years some short grasses are tall. The grasses 
in the region are drought resistant and do 
not easily winter-kill. They withstand heavy 
zrazing, ripen and cure before frost, and thus 
make satisfactory winter grazing. These 
grasses do not freeze and wilt to the ground 
as marsh grasses do. The stems continue to 
stand up and can be eaten in the winter just 
as in the summer, that is unless the snow is too 
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deep. Above all, they are nutritious. Short- 
grass is typical in areas where the average pre- 
cipitation is from eleven to seventeen inches a 
year. Blue grama, western wheatgrass, needle 
grass, and buffalograss are well known species 
in the short-grass category. 

In the early eighties John Clay, inspected 
the range and properties of the proposed VVV 
ranch for Scotch investors. Here is the way 
he described the grass: ‘‘We spent the next 
three or four days riding over the range. My 
mouth waters when I think of the feed in that 
region. The bottom lands of the Belle Fourche 
had grass three feet high, although it was No- 
vember. It lay in great swaths amid the gi- 
gantic groves of cottonwoods, cured, as well 
as the best hay in a stack. The divides were 
an ocean of surging grass, cropped only by a 
few cattle and a countless number of antelope.” 

Consider the year 1875. All of western 
South Dakota was Indian land, not open to 
white settlement. But the pattern for large- 
scale open-range cattle operations on the 
Northern Great Plains had already been set. 
Ranches were flourishing in Colorado, Wyo- 
ming, and Nebraska. As early as 1866 a herd 
of 1,000 longhorns moved up the trail from 
Texas to Montana. Organized roundups were 
conducted in Colorado in 1871. Trail herds 
had already crossed Dakota for delivery to 
Fort Buford in present North Dakota. Stock 


growers were organized in Laramie County, 
Wyoming, in 1873, and by the next year had 
formulated a set of rules for roundup opera- 
tions. Also, it should not be forgotten that in 
eastern Dakota Territory, although open range 
conditions did not prevail as they later did 
west of the river, the cattle industry was flour- 
ishing. Men were learning to handle cattle; 
they had seen the southern cattle arrive at 
Yankton for delivery to the reservations and 
to the military posts; they had talked with the 
Texas cowboys and they were beginning to 
look with a dollar in their eyes at the wide- 
open grasslands west of the Missouri. 

The West River Country was boxed in, 
with cattle to the east, south, and west. The 
break came with the opening of the Black Hills 
in February, 1877. Even before that, the 
miners in 1875 and 1876 brought a few cattle 
with them, and the Deffebach brothers—Dan, 
John, and Erasmus, are generally credited 
with bringing in the first sizable herds in 
1876 and 1877, most of which were butchered 
and sold to the miners at a good profit. (But 
they were not all killed. The Deffebachs sold 
a herd to Dorr Clark and D. C. Plumb and 
these holdings were incorporated into Western 
Ranches, Ltd., better known as the VVV, one 
of the great West River outfits.) Other herds 
quickly followed; breeding stock was estab- 
lished and the grasslands around the Hills 


Ranchers, like homesteaders, made use of the material at hand when erecting their buildings. This 


is the corral at the Jno. Rea Ranch near Van Metre. 


The accoutrement of a cowboy in- 
cluded a good mount. This Gra- 
bill photo pictures Fred Pierce in 
1887. 


were so rapidly occupied by ranches that the 
editor of the Deadwood Black Hills Daily 
Times reported in February, 1878, that “The 
country north and east of Belle Fourche is 
rapidly being filled up with herds of cattle 
many of which have been driven from Texas 
and Oregon. They are rolling fat and we are 
assured that they will need neither hay nor 
shelter during the coming winter.” 

(Because of the enormous amount of ma- 
terial which has been written on the Texas 
trail drives, and the romance which has be- 
come associated with them, the cattle drives 
from the west coast to the midwest are but 
little known. Oregon became a state two years 
before Dakota became a Territory. By the 
1870’s Oregon was exporting cattle, probably 
most of them mixed Shorthorns. It is esti- 
mated that in 1878 and 1879, 100,000 Oregon 
cattle reached Colorado and Wyoming each 
year. In November, 1883, a herd of more 
than 2,000 Oregon steers was delivered to 
Agent McGillycuddy at Pine Ridge. The 
1,200 mile journey was covered in three 
months. In 1882 James Haft and William 
Bayless formed a partnership for a ranch op- 
eration at the mouth of Boxelder Creek in 
Pennington County. Haft went to Washing- 
ton Territory, bought cattle, and hired a trail 


crew. In October, 1882, after a six-month 
trek, the cattle reached Pennington County.) 


The law opening the Black Hills to settle- 
ment in 1877 included, in what is now South 
Dakota, the land between the forks of the 
Belle Fourche and Cheyenne Rivers, the land 
south of the Cheyenne in Fall River County, 
and a strip running north of the Hills to the 
North Dakota line. Everything else west of 
the Missouri was still Indian land. Pressure 
from cattle interests was partly responsible for 
the reduction in Indian reservation areas. In 
1889 the next big opening came, when the 
lands between the Cheyenne and White Riv- 
ers (except Lower Brule) and Perkins and 
the balance of Meade Counties were opened. 
But even on the northern range, since there 
was no fence at the western edge of the Stand- 
ing Rock and Cheyenne River Reservations, 
cattle grazed and drifted to the Missouri. 


The big operators moved in with cow- 
boys, roundups, chuck wagons and all the par- 
aphernalia of the West. “The cowboy, symbol 
of the West, subject of innumerable romantic 
extravaganzas of the modern television screen, 
rode his horse to the center of the stage in 
western Dakota. 


What was a cowboy and what did he do? 
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Fred Jennewein on his Hat Ranch in Perkins County. 


Cowboys were just like everyone else 
except there seems not to have been very many 
fat ones. Maybe this was because cow horses 
didn’t like fat cowboys. Cowboys were tall 
or short, generous or stingy, handsome or 
ugly, smart or ignorant. Most of them car- 
ried a six-shooter—but some didn’t and they 
might still be good cowboys. The few who 
sported two six-shooters were show-offs. Many 
were good shots, but some couldn’t hit a 
whiskey barrel from the inside. Most cowboys 
were at least fair riders and some were ex- 
cellent. But some didn’t dare let a horse buck 
and some, as Ed Lemmon used to say, couldn’t 
rope a stump. Some cowboys weren’t very 
good cowboys. 

The cowboy was a working man whose 
job was to care for cattle. He knew cattle 
and horses and the curious habits of each. He 
worked long hours in the summertime and 
frequently lazed around in the winter. An 
able cowboy advanced in his line of work 
just as in any other occupation; he might be- 
come wagon boss or general manager. Con- 
trary to the television show, although he might 
be a bit on the rambunctious side at times, 
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most of his life was not spent in gun fights 
and saloon brawls. 

Western Dakota was open range. What 
does this mean? Open range means a large 
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A roundup camp had several trademarks including the rope corral for horses and the chuck wa- 
gon shown here in the West River Country, 1906. 


area of grazing land, miles and miles of it, 
over which cattle might graze without impedi- 
ment of fences. It was also called free range. 
This means that the cattle owners generally 
didn’t pay for using it, at least not much of 
it. The land belonged to the government, but 
nobody came around to collect the rent. 


Both terms require modification. Al- 
though the range was “‘open” there were small 
operators, sometimes called ‘“‘nesters’” who set 
up business right in the middle of the open 
range. These men generally owned a portion 
of the land they used, they had cattle of their 
own, they might have a fairly extensive set 
of buildings, they might have some small 
fenced pastures and might even farm a patch 
of oats or corn. They, too, used the ‘open 
range’ about them. ‘These were small islands 
in the ocean of grass which interrupted the 
free-wheeling operations of the big outfits. 


And generally, even the big outfits didn’t 
operate entirely free. “They might have some- 
one take homestead rights on the site of their 
headquarters; they might buy a site already 
in private ownership. And they frequently did 
the same sort of thing in order to control 
water sources. Spend some money to control a 
water source and you don’t have to worry 


about the surrounding grazing area. Nobody 
e'se can use it anyhow. 

Let us now examine one county and see 
how it filled up with cattle. 

Fall River County, included in the area 
opened for settlers in 1877, was one of the 
first West River counties to be occupied by 
large cattle outfits. It was good cow country, 
and besides, it was close to the big-time oper- 
ators of Nebraska and Wyoming who were 
anxiots to expand nortiward. Even before it 
was opened to white settlement, cattle were 
grazing on Hat Creek (it rises in Nebraska, 
runs north near Ardmore, and empties into 
the Cheyenne about twelve miles east of Edge- 
mont) before they were supposed to be. 

In 1878 E. W. Whitcomb, of Cheyenne, 
who had been running cattle in Wyoming, 
trailed 8,000 head of Texas cattle from Wyo- 
ming to Hat Creek and established a ranch 
a few miles south of the Cheyenne River. His 
brand was —T (Bar T). He employed around 
thirty-five men in the summer and had a horse 
herd of around 200 head. The Bar T seems 
to take the honors as the first large ranch in 
Fall River County but Mr. Whitcomb didn’t 
make as much money as he hoped; in 1882 he 
sold his 20,000 head of cattle to Harry Oel- 
richs of the Anglo-American Cattle Company. 
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Scenes from the L7 in 1902 and 1903. Upper left: Roger Boe ropes a Longhorn, Ed Lemmon 
is on the white horse at right. Upper right: Ed Comstock was the cook on the roundup. In this 
case the bedrolls were carried atop the chuck wagon. Lower left: L7 cowboys went to Dickinson 
to receive 3,800 two-year-old steers from Oregon and Utah, which they trailed to the L7 pasture 
on Standing Rock Reservation. The riders shown are Ed Armstrong, Wm. Claymore, Theophile 
Travesi, Roger A. Boe—the wagon boss, Frank Glover, Jess Dalton, Clyde Glover and Albert Ante- 
lope. At the camp but not pictured were the cook; Ambrose Travesi, horse wrangler; Ed Knock 
Him Down, night wrangler; and Rusty Gilbert. Lower right: 5,000 head from Lubbock, Texas, 
were unloaded for the L7 at Evarts and then trailed to the Standing Rock. Cowboys with the herd 
on the Grand River included Ed Comstock, Roy Witcher, Ambrose Travesi, Jim Brown, Clyde 
Glover, Arthur Strike Kettle, Jess Dalton, Albert Antelope, Percy Helm, Ed Armstrong, Roger 
Boe and George Boe. 
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In 1879, just a year after Mr. Whit- 
comb’s venture, the second large cattle com- 
pany in Fall River County was started. Frank 
Burton, representing a Boston investor, lo- 
cated the TOT ranch at the present site of 
Edgemont and trailed up 10,000 Texas cattle 
from Ogallala, Nebraska. This outfit was 
also purchased by Mr. Oelrichs in 1882. 

In 1880 the TAN ranch was located, 


with 7,000 Texas cattle, on Horsehead Creek. 
The buildings burned and in 1881 the ranch 
was rebuilt farther up the creek at the present 
site of Oelrichs, for Oelrichs also bought the 
TAN holdings and made this ranch his head- 
quarters. This is the origin of the present 
town of Oelrichs. 

The Sturgis and Goodall outfit ranged 
mostly in Wyoming but its ranch buildings 


Headed for market via Middle Creek are these steers, They have been moved slowly across the 
range to avoid weight loss. 


were on the Dakota side, not far from Bur- 
dock. The S. & G. was a large concern run- 
ning up to 45,000 head. 

Other operators including the Shinner 
Brothers, George Turner, and W. G. Grimes 
had significant numbers of cattle in Fall River 
County by 1880. Within three or four years 
of the establishment of the first large ranches 
in Fall River County some thought the range 
already overcrowded. It should also be kept 
in mind that at the same time that the big 
owners were establishing huge spreads, num- 
erous small ranchers were building homes, 
raising families, and attempting to make a 
living in the cattle business. 

This pattern was repeated in most West 
River counties. An area was opened for settle- 
ment; large cattle companies trailed in herds, 
turned them loose and built a ranch for head- 
quarters. At the same time a few small inde- 
pendent operators conducted a ranching busi- 
ness within an area dominated by large com- 
panies. 

A great many of the first herds to reach 
Dakota were Texas Longhorns. Some had 
been trailed a part of the way on the Chis- 


holm Trail which ended in Kansas. More 
followed the Western Trail to Dodge City 
and then continued north to Ogallala and on 
to the Pine Ridge country of Dakota. ‘The 
Goodnight Trail was still farther west and 
Dakota bound cattle which started on this 
trail came up either through eastern Colorado, 
Lusk, Wyoming, and the west side of the 
Black Hills, or through western Nebraska to 
the Fort Robinson area, and then entered on 
the eastern slope of the Hills. 


There were innumerable branches and 
cut-offs on these trails from Texas. Since the 
known name was ‘“Chisholm”’ practically every 
cowboy who came with a trail herd just 
naturally said he came up the Chisholm Trail. 


It is important to note that right from 
the first the Dakota operation began improving 
the quality of their stock by the introduction 
of good quality Shorthorn or Hereford bulls. 
The Longhorn didn’t last long, except for a 
few old renegades that vear after year man- 
aged to evade the roundup. (There were of 
course a few “steer men” who simply double- 
wintered imported steers and then sold them. 


But the “she stockmen,” if there can be such 
a thing, were in the majority.) 

John Clay, in 1883 when he inspected the 
Dickey holdings reported the herd one of the 
best. “The quality of the herd was superb. 
No herd of these days approached it and all 
of this came from Bill Dickey’s foresight for 
he had used the best of bulls from the first. 
Shorthorns in the beginning and Herefords 
afterward, the master cross of the early cow- 
men.” The bankers of the Black Hills who 


helped finance these operations, played a most 


Important part in upgrading the quality of 


the West River cattle. Some of these bank- 
ers were good cowmen—not cowboys 
there is a difference. 

Now how did the large outfits conduct 
their operation on the range? If a man owns 
a bunch of cattle and wants to find them he 
gets on his saddle horse and rides around the 
country and locates them and herds them 
home. That is all right if you have a few 
cattle, if you herd them fairly carefully and 
know about where they are. 

But suppose you have 10,000 head of 
cattle and during the winter months they 
graze and drift until when spring comes they 
are a hundred miles from the home range? 
And suppose a dozen other owners with as 
many cattle each or five times as many, are 
confronted with the same situation? And all 
these cattle are mixed up and scattered all 
over the country. You have a mess on your 


and 


hands and you don’t just get on your horse 


and go find the cattle like bringing in the 
milch cows. Not when your headquarters 
range is at the forks of the Moreau River at 
the Flying V for example, and some of your 
cows have drifted down to the Missouri. 

The roundup was the answer. 

The roundup was a co-operative system 
of finding and gathering cattle which during 
the winter months had drifted away from the 
home range; of sorting them out into herds 
according to ownership, and of trailing them 
back home. That was the spring or general 
roundup. After this roundup the owner had 
some idea of his winter loss and of his calf 
crop. 


This establishment at Camp Crook housed 
the cowboy who celebrated not wisely. His 
pony was lodged in the corral and its feed 
bill assessed as a fine, 


There was also a fall roundup. The fall 
or beef roundup followed the same general 
pattern except that the cattle were mostly on 
their home range and the principal business 
was to sort out the cattle which were to be 
sold, after which they were trailed to a ship- 
ping point. The fall roundup was the harvest. 

Other roundup duties included branding 
the calves, castrating, and ear-marking. 

The clue to the efficiency of the roundup 
operation was the division of the country into 
districts and the use of “reps” or “represent- 
atives.”’ Obviously, if, for example, the cattle 
of a dozen outfits were all mixed up on the 
lower Moreau River in the spring, it would 
be expensive business if each owner had to 
send a full crew of cowboys, a chuck wagon 
and a bed wagon, to sort out his own cattle 
and bring them back home. Twelve outfits 
would all be covering the same ground. So 
fewer wagons might be sent, belonging to the 
principal owners of the cattle to be gathered, 
but with these wagons would be a “rep” from 
outfits not furnishing a wagon for that parti- 
cular district. The “rep” continues to be paid 
by his own outfit; he looks out for his own 
outfit’s interests, but he works right along 
with this other crew and thus he is his boss’ 
contribution to this co-operative project. In 
this way all the cattle are gathered by one 


“And the cook better be a good one.’ Many, like Martin Jensen, possessed a light touch with pas- 
try. The boys of the HO horse outfit on the Little Missouri even had pie on the roundup. 
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This page is from the 1901 edition of the Brand Book of the Western South Dakota Stock Growers’ 
Association. At left is the brand and location. The center are ear-markings, if any. Ear marks are 
read as facing the animal. 


operation over a specially designated area. 
Besides, if all outfits had to cover each area, 
the cattle would be so worked over they 
would be all worn out. 

It may be seen that this was a compli- 
cated business which required close co-ordina- 
tion. Whose wagons and cowboys were going 
to go where? When were they supposed to 
start? What area were they to cover? Who 
would be the boss? 

The cowmen had to get together on these 
problems; so, just like schoolteachers and 
plumbers and well diggers, they formed an 
association. In 1880 the Black Hills Livestock 
Association with sixty members representing 
ownership of more than a quarter million head 
of cattle was formed. Twelve years later the 
Western South Dakota Stock Growers Asso- 
ciation was started. One of the functions of 
these organizations was to lay out the round- 
up schedules. 

Here is a sample program taken from the 


Rapid City Daily Journal, April 14, 1899: 
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Just like all other businesses, there were 
variations in methods of conducting a round- 
up. So, recognizing that there are those who 
will say “No, that ain’t the way we did it,” 
let us risk the description of a roundup. 

Consider Roundup Number 7 in the 
roundup program of 1899: “Upper Moreau 
begins June 13 at forks of Moreau, work 
South Moreau to head, then cross to head 
North Moreau and down it to Thunder 
Butte; up Thunder Butte to Bismarck cros- 
sing, thence to Rabbit Creek, working Rabbit 
and Antelope to their heads. G. E. Lemmon, 
Foreman.” 

First let us look at the geography. The 
forks of the Moreau are in what is now 
southwestern Perkins County, not far from 
Zeona. ‘The South Moreau runs through 
Hoover, in northern Butte County, and rises 
near Harding in Harding County close to the 
Montana line. This first lap, up the South 
Moreau to its head would be around seventy- 
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five miles. “Cross to head North Moreau.” 
This might be twenty miles, still in western 
Harding County. “Down it to Thunder 
Butte.” ‘This takes us past the starting point 
and on down the Moreau to Thunder Butte, 
some twelve miles or so north of Dupree. 
This is a distance of perhaps 110 miles. “Up 
Thunder Butte to Bismarck crossing.” This 
is near Chance, in Perkins County, a distance 
of around thirty-five miles. “Thence to Rab- 
bit Creek, working Rabbit and Antelope to 
their head.” If the wagon followed the Bis- 
marck Trail from the crossing on Thunder 
Butte Creek to Rabbit Creek, and from there 
up Rabbit Creek to its head, this would be 
another fifty miles, and the wagons would 
finish the job someplace up in Harding County 
near the Slim Buttes, some thirty miles or so 
northwest of where it started. The total wa- 
gon travel distance, without allowing much 
for river bends, was thus approximately 300 
miles. The area covered might also be de- 
scribed as the country drained by the Moreau 
River and its tributaries, as far down river 


as Thunder Butte. 


This is the way the West River country 
was blocked out for roundup purposes. 


Now let us describe a day’s activity on 
the roundup. First, what was the personnel 
and equipment? Well, everybody has a boss 
” He is in 
immediate charge. He is the foreman. And 
there is a cook, and he better be a good one. 
Some would say that the ccok was the most 


important man on the payroll. Then there 


and here there is a “wagon boss.’ 


are the cowboys, let us say twenty-five or 
thirty. Maybe eight or ten of these are ‘“‘reps”’ 
from other outfits, the number of ‘“‘reps” de- 
pending on the number of different owners 
whose cattle may be gathered over the district 
that this wagon is to cover. The rest of the 
men are in the pay of owner of this wagon or 
wagons and generally the foremen were 
assigned to what was regarded as their home 
range. Thus in our example, Roundup Num- 


ber 7, 1899, Ed Lemmon is foreman because 
Lemmon is with the Flying V outfit and this 
is their home range. There were probably 
more Flying V cattle to be found on this 
roundup than any other brand. 

There is a “nighthawk.” His job is to 
take care of the cowboys’ horses at night. 
Somebody has to herd them to keep them 
from straying too far away from camp. If the 
nighthawk loses some horses he takes a lam- 


The range camp in the summer moved with the cattle as they drifted over lush short grass country 
of the West River. 


An essential component of the big roundups was the bed-roll wagon driven by the nighthawk. 
The HT ranch had this rig in 1904. 


basting from the boss. The nighthawk also 
has to help:the cook get set up and he drives 
the bed wagon. 

A “wrangler” cares for the extra horses 
in the daytime. He keeps them together and 
shoves them along to the next camp. The 
wagon boss or foreman, the cook, the night- 
hawk, the wrangler; these are specialized em- 
ployees. The rest are riders who bring in the 
cattle. 

Now for equipment. There is a “‘chuck- 
wagon” or “grub wagon.” ‘This is a heavy, 
sturdy wagon not much different from a farm 
wagon, with a “chuck box,” sort of a cupboard 
about three and a half feet high fastened on 
the back end. It has drawers, a sliding bread 
board, and room for tableware. The chuck 
box door is in one piece, fastened with hinges 
at the bottom, and swings backward and down 
to make the cook’s work table. This door, 
or cover, when swung down, is supported by 
a leg which is hinged at the top of the door. 
The food including such things as flour, dried 
fruit, bacon, beans, coffee, sugar, and canned 
tomatoes is stored in the front of the wagon. 
A water keg may be strapped on the side. 
There is also a cook’s tent and sometimes a 
“fly” or piece of canvas which was stretched 
between the chuck box and the tent. 

The cook drives the chuckwagon to the 


rear end of which is attached a short-tongued 
stove cart which carries a light, sheet-iron 
stove. This wagon was generally pulled by 
two two-horse teams, strung out ahead. Some 
outfits, particularly in the early days, didn’t 
have a stove, but operated with “Dutch ovens” 
which “were heavy iron kettles with a flat, 
rimmed cover. These were used in the open, 
on a campfire, and with coals heaped on the 
cover, they might be used for baked foods. 

Then there is the bed wagon. The night- 
hawk drives the bed wagon, loaded with the 
cowboy’s bedding which is rolled in a tar- 
paulin (tarp) and securely tied. Each man 
also has a “war-bag’”’ which contains what- 
ever extra clothing the cowboy has, and his 
other personal items which were few. 

And horses. ‘The number of horses 
varied from six to ten for each cowboy. On 
this roundup there might have been 200 sad- 
dle horses. 

Some wagons on the range ran sort of a 
commissary; at least they might sell a little 
ammunition and tobacco. At the end of the 
season the charges would be subtracted from 
wages due. One old boy had no objection to 
“Duram, 60c,” but refused to pay for the 
next entry, ‘Ditto, 60c.’’ He claimed he 
never smoked Ditto tobacco; in fact he had 
never even heard of it. 
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Since marks and brands were important 
both in the development of the industry from 
a Management point of view and in roundup 
or ranch operations, we may as well say some- 
thing about the subject here. Space precludes 
a thorough description of the subject which 
includes running irons, ear-marking, dewlap- 
ping and other forms of knife-marking. 

‘There is a story that Hernando Cortes 
branded the cattle he brought from Spain 
with three Christian crosses. If true, he must 
have been the first white man on the North 


American continent to brand a cow for that 


was more than 400 years ago. 

Brands are put on animals to show 
ownership. The common method during Da- 
kota range days was to take a hot iron and 
impress it upon the critter, burning off the 
hair and scorching the hide so that hair would 
no longer grow. The branding iron is an 
iron rod about three feet long and about three- 
eighths of an inch in diameter to which is se- 
cured at right angles at one end an iron out- 
line of the mark to be made on the hide. 
Brands with straight lines could be made with 
an iron which was just a straight bar. If pos- 
sible, however, the brand was made in one 
piece so it could be placed on the animal in one 
operation. Brands with “bars” or “flying” 
brands were frequently applied with two irons. 

On the roundup cowboys rode into the 
herd to be worked, roped a calf by the two 
hind feet, and dragged him close to the fire, 
where the irons were kept hot. A couple men 
held the calf down, the rope was taken off, 
the brand was applied, the roper went for 
another calf as the singed calf went off 
bawling. For this operation the cowboy selec- 
ted from his string a good roping horse. 

Brand designs were made of _ letters, 
figures, objects, and combinations of all of 


Known only as Bob, this former cowboy 
cooked for a trail outfit which moved cattle 
from dry range to better grass. He became 
a cook when continuous riding proved too 
strenuous. 


them. Brand books were frequently divided 
into such sections: first letters, then numbers, 
then crosses, boxes, diamonds, triangles, and 
then characters such as fish, bridle bits, scis- 
sors, hats. Brands were made up of almost 
everything. 


Although not covered in this chapter sheep ranching was an important industry in the West 
River Country. Instead of cowboys and a roundup, sheep had a herder who kept his wagon in 
the pasture year around. Muigratory crews clipped the wool early in the summer for sale at mar- 


kets such as Newell and Belle Fourche. 


EE EE 


There were certain characters which were 
used as parts of brands: 


NV, / N slash N. 


Bar pam 


Yee Slash 


Combine a letter and a fig- 
- 6 ure. Upper Grand River in 


Harding County. 


Dot @ 


Combine a letter and a figure 
but do it backwards. This 


should be called a reverse L, 


: : but it was gen- 
a Quarter circle eS , 
| E erally called just L7. North- 


western South Dakota. 


; 
: Half circle IN 


— | Bar T. On Hat Creek in 

Fall River County. 

| & Circle 

| If a letter is falling over, 

Sometimes these were combined without either way, it is “tumbling.” 
letters, figures or other characters. Tumbling T. Sometimes 


called “crazy.” 


Quarter Circle Dot Bar. 
Gas Operated near _ Ekalaka, 


Montana. 


When the letter falls clear 
down it is “lazy.” Lazy S. 


Put diagonal bars (wings) 


on a letter and it flys. Flying 
\/ V. For many years on the Letter and character com- 
Moreau River. bined. Lazy Cross S. 


oa. ‘aC la 


3 
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Another letter, character 
combination. Diamond A. 
\ On the Cheyenne River In- 


dian Reservation. 


Quarter circle W. Ben Ash 
W used the brand on the Mo- 


reau River. 


If the quarter circle is below, 


K and attached, it rocks. Rock- 
ei ee ing K. 
Some letters lend themselves 
HE well to connections. H E 
connected. 


Many brands were outlines of objects: 


2 EAE Hat 


ay Hashknife 
| Pitchfork 


Letters in script rather than 
in printed form were called 
“rolling, “running or 
“script.” This is a running 


We 


This was called a Drag V. 
It was used by the Matador 
on the Cheyenne River In- 
dian Reservation. 


< 


Brands sometimes came from 
names. A Mr. Toohey used 
this one. 


Die 


Over-ambitious individuals, 
in order to increase their own 
herds, altered brands in many 
ingenious fashions. The Fly- 
ing V, was tampered with 
once and looked like the mark 
opposite. It was called the 
Flying V Diamond Tail. 


\- 


Flying V 


Flying V 
Diamond Tail 


Now let us assume the roundup has 
started and we are along. Exactly what hap- 
pened? To get the answers let us listen to a 
man who was there. Earle Knepper, now 
(June, 1961) living in Lemmon, South Da- 
kota, was a Flying V cowboy with Roundup 
Number 7, 1899. I tape-recorded an inter- 
view with him on June 16, 1961. Present 
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also were old-timers Charles. Duncan, Herb 
Breckenridge and Norman Buckley. To clear 
up a point, we occasionally discussed it back 
and forth. I asked questions, Earle and the 
the other fellows answered. ‘The following 
is an edited transcription of the discussion, 
with some of the information supplied by each 
of the four men. 

Question: Would your roundup always 
start from your home ranch? 

Answer: No. You start where the bosses 
decided. The whole country was mapped out. 
It might depend on how bad the winter was 
and how bad the “drift” was. That means 
how far the cattle had gotten away from their 
home range. The winter of 1896-97 was a 
bad one and most of the range cattle had 
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drifted clear down to the lower Cheyenne 
Country or farther. So that year most of the 
wagons went clear down there to start. This 
would be working “against the drift,” that 
is, from east to west, for in Dakota the cattle 
in winter drifted from west to east. 

Q.: Now here we are, down on the Mo- 
reau River someplace with this roundup. Let’s 
follow for a day and see what happened. 
What time did you get up in the morning? 

A.: Well, we got up real early. You 
see there are guards at night. The first guard 
starts at 8:00; the other guards start at 10:00, 
12:00, and 2:00. That last guard, well, there 
are two men on each guard; that is, they are 
riding around the herd, watching the herd. 
So one of the boys on last guard, he comes in 
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Crossing in the Black Hills in 1953 for a Golden-plus-one celebration. In the back row are: J. 


Cowboys of 1902 gathered at Cheyenne 
T’. Singleton, Edward Ferguson, Bill Ewing, John Anderson, Mert Fowler, John Carr, Walt B. Willard, Ole Severson, Chas. H. White, 


Martin A. Linder, Lee Anderson, Jack Gehan. Standing in the third row are: Billie Shoun, Siver Holly, Burt Rogers, M. D. Foley, 
Felan T. Hughes, Frank C. Gothier, Walt A. Steien, Nels L. Anderson, Art Dinehart, Harry C. Schofield, Alfred Anderson, Anskar 


Hauge, Marcus Lien, Elmer A. Humphrey, Edward Humphrey. The second row shows: Bert L. Hall, Gene McPherson, Jim O’Connell, 
Nels Carstenson, Ben Young, Alfred Peterson, Henry L. Jeffries, Babe LaPlante, Chauncey L. Johnson, Frank Soesbe, J. A. Fulwider, 
Martin Rigney, Fred Jennewein, George B. Allen, Pete Clausen, Dick Jones, Jim Snyder. Seated on the ground are: Jim Hihawk, Albert 


Arneson, Bob McAdam and Paul G. Ames. 
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to camp, before his guard is over, say around 
3:30, and he wakes up the cook if the cook 
isn’t already up and the cook gets breakfast 
and calls the boys. I think by around 4:30 
breakfast is over, the boys have their beds 
rolled and the wagons and everybody are all 
set to go. 

Q.: Did you just sleep out in the open 
in your bed rolls and tarps, or did you have 
tents? 

A.: Well, we had small tents, tipis, if 
we wanted to use them. If it was nice weath- 
er we didn’t bother but if it was rainy we did. 
Some outfits didn’t have them. Some had a 
sleeping tent. Any cowboy who couldn’t get 
his bed rolled up in time and get everything 
ready was called a “drag.” 

Q.: What did you have for breakfast? 

A.: We had sour dough biscuits. Boy! 
Those big old biscuits. And there was always 
dried fruit, prunes and like that and plenty of 
coffee. And we had bacon and ham and some- 
times fresh beef. 

Q.: Do you remember what brand of 
coffee? 

A.: Four X and Arbuckles. You could 
smell it four miles down the creek! 

Q.: You had beef for breakfast? 

A.: Yes, sometimes. 

Q.: How often did you kill a beef? 
How long would it keep without spoiling? 

A.: I think we killed a beef about every 
three days. Generally a yearling heifer. Some 
outfits used only the hind quarters and left 
the rest. Some used it all. 
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Q.: The story always goes that on the 
roundup you always killed a beef that be- 
longed to another outfit. Is that right? 

A.: Well, that was said all over. Some- 
body asked Ed Lemmon once if he ever ate 
any of his own beef and he said, “Hell, yes. 
Whenever I eat at another outfit.” 

Q.: Now you have had breakfast and are 
ready to go. What about your horses? How 
were they taken care of? 

A.: Well, you see there is the night- 
hawk. He herded the horses all night long, 
and he brings them in and has them all penned 
up in the rope corral. 

Q: Who put up this rope corral and tell 
me about it. 

A.: The horse wrangler, the man who 
takes care of the horse herd in the daytime, 
that’s his job. When the wagon camps he’s 
got to put up this corral before his day’s job 
is done. Well, he’s got to help the cook get 
wood, too. 

Q.: Where did you carry the rope? 

A.: On the bed wagon. This is big rope, 
an inch rope, and you put it up on stakes with 
a crotch to hold the rope and then each stake 
is guyed or braced to hold it. The ends are 
generally tied to the wheels of the chuck 
wagon. 

Q.: How big is the rope-corral? How 
many feet across? 

A.: It depends. On the Flying V, when 
we had so many reps—sometimes we had as 
high as twenty-five reps—we must have had 
250 or 300 horses. The corral must have 
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been 100 or 150 feet across. You see these 
horses are in there right close together, they 
don’t have much room to move around. 

Q.: So then you catch your horse. Now 
did you just walk into this corral and rope 
vour horse? 

A.: Yes, but you have to be careful. You 
never swing your rope to catch your horse in 
the rope corral. You just have a small loop 
and flip it. You can’t scare these horses or 
get them to milling around. 

Q.: What kind of a gate was there in 
this corral? 

A.: Just a separate rope, not part of that 
long rope; just maybe a catch rope between 
two of the stakes and when you had your 
horse somebody would let the rope down off 
one end and you lead your horse out. 

Q.: Was this a special man, this gate 
man? 

A.: No. You see there are always some 
boys standing there waiting to get their horse, 
so one of those boys generally lets this rope 
down or opens the gate you might say. Some 
outfits had one man do all the catching in the 
rope corral. 

Q.: There is just one rope to make this 
corral. Couldn’t the horses get out, crawl 
under or jump over if they wanted to? 

A.: Sure they could. But these horses 
are trained. “They know they are not supposed 
to break out. If somebody knew a horse was 
causing some trouble he might be on the out- 
side and whip him back. Most of these horses 
had been broken in a round corral where they 
had been tied to a snubbing post and they got 
flattened out if they made a break for the out- 
side. ‘hey are just trained to stay in this 
corral, that’s all. But you do have to be care- 
ful. If you start a big fuss the whole bunch 
will get excited and break out. 

Q.: How many horses did each cowboy 
have? 

A.: The Flying V furnished eight horses 
for each man. Some outfits maybe had one 
or two less or one or two more. You had 
seven day horses and one night horse, that is 
for night guard, and you never ride your night 
horse in the daytime. A good night horse was 
highly prized. 
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From cowboy to governor of South Dakota 
reads a biography of Tom Berry. He rode 
the range at the turn of the century and 
operated his own ranch until his death. 


Q.: Did the reps furnish their own 
string of horses? 

A.: Sure, that is their outfit furnished 
them. [They came with their own string. 
Each rep would bring his bed roll and stuff 
on one of his horses. 

Q.: All right. Now breakfast is over, 
and the horses are saddled but you haven't 
done any work yet. What next? 

A.: You follow your leader. The wagon 
boss tells you what to do. He sends one bunch 
of men Gut one way from the wagon and an- 
other bunch to the other side. You see you are 
camped in a valley and you have to gather 
the cattle on both sides. The wagon boss 


At the end of the roundup, the cattle were sorted by the reps for return to the home ranch. This 
is an 1890 Grabill photo. 


picks out a few men, the number would de- 
pend on how large an outfit you had and how 
far out you had to go. But say he sent out 
ten men on one side and ten on the other and 
this is called “riding circle,’ and in each 
group there is a leader, the “‘circle leader.” 
The boss picks him because he knows the 
country best, knows where the draws and 
coulees are where the cattle might be hard to 
find and this lead man drops off a man after 
a mile or so or maybe more depending on the 
lay of the land and then in a few minutes he 
tells another man to drop off, but he himself 
rides the farthest; he goes “plumb around the 
rim.” ‘That’s what they used to say, “plumb 
around the rim.” That means he goes clear 
up on the divide between these valleys so he 
can see that no cattle are left. These men are 
supposed to move all cattle they find back 
down into the valley or wherever the wagon 
is going to be. This is rounding up. Every 
draw and creek has to be searched for cattle. 
This goes on on both sides of the wagon and 
all these cattle, no matter what brand, are 
gathered and moved along and you drift them 
along, that is you move them or drive them 
or herd them or whatever you want to say and 
you get back someplace close to the wagon for 
dinner. Dinner is early, maybe eleven o'clock 
and then all the cattle gathered from both 
circles are put into one bunch. 


Q.: Well now you have a herd of cattle 
to take care of, too. You can’t just turn them 
loose. Who takes care of. them? 

A.: You have your day herders. Prob- 
ably four men to do this. And you say they 
are on “day herd.” Four men take care of the 
day herd till noon and then you change off 
and those day herders ride circle in the after- 
noon. Everybody takes their turn. And you 
just keep going. 

Q.: When you have finished your round- 
up, when you have finished gathering the 
cattle in this whole area blocked out for you, 
then what? How do you get these cattle back 
to their home range? 

A.: Well, you might do it different 
ways. Sometimes wagons meet from different 
roundups when the gathering of cattle is over, 
and you have several herds. “Fhese herds are 
kept separate but they are in the same general 
vicinity. So then you “work the herds.” This 
means you start cutting these cattle out and 
separating them by brands and they are kept 
separate until all the herds are worked. Then 
the wagon and crew for that outfit takes 
charge and trails their cattle back to home 
range. That is called a ‘“‘throwback herd.” 

Sometimes you might not wait for the 
end of the roundup. When you had enough 
cattle, maybe a thousand head, or two thou- 
sand, for a certain brand, that outfit might 
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send a wagon and crew to where you were, 
pick up their cattle, and trail back. Your day 
herd might get too big to handle so you have 
to get rid of some of those cattle. 


Q.: Tell me a little more about the 
roundup of 1897, after the bad winter when 
all the cattle drifted so far away. 


A.: Well, it was a big one. Most of the 
outfits sent their wagons clear to the reserva- 
tion, to Fort Pierre, and farther south. There 
were lots of Montana cattle there and they 
sent wagons. Some said there was Canadian 
cattle down there but I don’t know about 
that. The herds were finally worked out on 
the Peno or Lake Flats, up by the head of 
Bad River. I think that the 1897 roundup 
was bigger than the 1902 roundup. Ed Lem- 
mon was in final charge. 


Dehorning was among the operations performed on calves after the spring roundup, This ranch 
is in Harding County, early 1900's. 


Ed Lemmon was foreman 
of the Flying V for many 
years, in addition to running 
his own herd. In 1907 he 
founded the city which bears 
his name in Perkins County. 


[Here is Ed Lemmon’s account of this round- 


lipomeligic 


“T will mention a roundup I bossed in 
1897, known as the Peno Flat clean-up, on 
table land at the head of Bad River. It was 
a concentration of four distinct roundups 
plus a swing I made with one of my own 
wagons along the south brakes of the Chey- 
enne, thus bringing in cattle really from five 
roundups. There were fifteen wagons and 
crews with approximately 3,000 cattle to the 
wagon, making about 45,000 cattle assembled 
on the Peno Flat, with near 300 men, about 
60 of whom were reps. 

“The man appointed boss at the Pierre 
meeting was George Jackson but he insisted 
that I boss this clean-up which I did, seem- 
ingly to the satisfaction of the 60 reps who 
had to minutely view every one of those 
45,000 cattle. I accomplished it in three days 
by working five herds each day, three in the 
morning and two in the afternoon. 
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“The roundup ground was sufficiently 
wide and level, so I placed the round-up 
bunches of about 500 head each, all in a 
circular position with instructions for all 
movements to be to the left, thus avoiding 
head-en collisions when moving cuts. Thus 
I had only to give the bosses their one po- 
sition at the beginning of the forenoon and 
afternoon work. After this was done I 
merely took my position on a commanding 
height, so as to view and straighten out dis- 
crepancies, which indeed were few. I be- 
lieve that was the largest number of cattle 
ever handled on one round-up ground.’’] 


Q.: When the throwback herd is back 
on home range, what do you do with them? 

A.: Well, you don’t do anything. You 
turn them loose. That was the purpose of this 
spring roundup, to find them and bring them 
back. Then a little later you have another 
roundup, a beef roundup, to sort out the stuff 
you are going to sell, and wagons and crews 
trail that stock to a shipping point, maybe 
Belle Fourche or Evarts. The rest of your 
cattle just keep on grazing and drifting 
through another winter and next spring you 
start all over again. 


Q.: Then what do the cowboys do dur- 
ing the winter? 

A.: A few steady hands might work 
around the home ranch. ‘There is always 
some work to do, like repairing harness, fixing 
up the wagons, maybe building a new chuck 
box, and like that. Then big outfits had line 
camps. This was a camp, maybe a small log 


house or a dugout or something, where a man 
or two stayed in the winter time and their 
job was to ride a certain area, sort of like a 
patrol, and they would try to throw the cattle 
back into the brakes; they try to keep the 
cattle on the home range. ‘These men may cut 
down the drift some but only some. Also they 
may carry an axe and chop the ice open in 
watering places. Those were lonesome jobs. 
But most of the cowboys got laid off. They 
just “rode the grub line,” that is, visit around 
where somebody would feed you; or mostly, 
they went to town, spent all their money and 
came back in the spring broke. 

And that is the way some of the old cow- 
boys say things were done on the roundup. 

The end came quickly. When the rail- 
roads pushed across the Missouri the home- 
steaders were on board. “Towns mushroomed 
overnight and with the prairie dotted with 
homestead shacks there was no room left for 
the free-wheeling cattle outfits. When the 
Flying V cowboys pulled off their boots after 
their last roundup in 1907, things were about 
over. 

‘They are old men now, but still a few 
are left, kicking around in the West River 
Country. They get together once in a while 
and talk about the sour dough biscuits they 
ate on the range and of the long herds they 
pushed across the plains. And as you listen 
you get the feeling that life was good back in 
the days when the cook would shout: “Come 
and get it or I’ll throw it out!” 


Cowboys of the DZ ride the herd for market into the chutes at Walker. 
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The Bumpy Road to Statehood 


by Everett W. Sterling 


6 


‘... the territory |claims her place] as one of the 


bright states which shall emblaze our national ensign.” 


Were the history of South Dakota’s 
achievement of statehood no more than the 
story of its increase in population to the 60,000 
figure prescribed by the Northwest Ordinance 
of 1787, it would be quickly told. The 
southern half of Dakota Territory, however, 
achieved a population of more than five times 
60,000 before it was admitted to the Union. 
The story, far from being simple, is the 
record of a ten year fight to secure permission 
from Congress so that southern Dakotans 
might separate themselves from the region 
that came to be North Dakota, might elect 
their own governor, and adopt rules of their 
own for state and local government. It is 
also the story of a crusade to protect the school 
lands and make them a permanent benefit to 
public education. ‘The story begins with a 
handful of far sighted and public spirited re- 
formers; it ends with a general sentiment 
throughout the proposed state that govern- 
ment under the territorial system must be 
ended. 

The start of the movement for statehood 
dates from the late 1870’s. Until prospectors 
flocked to the Black Hills in search of gold, 
and until farm settlement resumed with re- 
covery from the Panic of 1873, the Territory 
did not have sufficient population to ask ad- 
mission as a state. Even with gold miners the 
total population in Dakota Territory in 1878 
was probably less than 100,000. Following a 
flood of immigration during the next year, 


however, southern Dakota alone claimed some 
81,000. 

The year 1879 is also the date named by 
one of the leaders in the statehood movement 
as the time when sentiment turned against 
political appointees from outside and members 
of the legislature “sought special fame among 
the people by being known as pronounced 
friends of the Territory, as against political 
appointees sent here from other states to 
govern.” In addition, the settlers who came 
to southern Dakota prior to the Dakota boom 
of the 1880's were largely European immi- 
grants speaking four different languages. They 
were, understandably, less active in politics 
during their first years in this country than 
native born Americans. 

That Dakota Territory would be divided 
into northern and southern halves was gen- 
erally accepted. In 1871 the Territorial legis- 
lature unanimously memorialized Congress to 
reduce the size of the Territory by dividing it 
along the 46th parallel. Other memorials for 
division of the Territory were sent to Con- 
gress in 1872, 1874, 1877, and 1879. Diverse 
interests and difficulties of north to south 
transportation were cited as reasons for the 
division. Even after railroads had been con- 
structed to the Missouri River at three points, 
it was common to travel by way of St. Paul 
when going from one section of the Territory 
to the other. The more heavily populated 
southeastern corner of the Territory was oc- 
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cupied largely by conservative small farmers 
and small businessmen. The Black Hills min- 
ing region and the northern wheat areas 
tended to be more daring and speculative. The 
frequency with which these two sections com- 
bined together in deals in the Territorial leg- 
islature caused the southeastern section to be 
most interested in both division and statehood. 
These differences were particularly apparent 
in the election of 1878. 

With the increase in population of the late 
seventies, the prospect of statehood was a 
natural topic for discussion. One such dis- 
cussion, at a Thanksgiving dinner at the Yank- 
ton residence of Rev. Stewart Sheldon in 1879, 
led to the organization of a league of state- 
hood clubs and is usually taken as the starting 
point of the statehood movement. At the din- 
ner were some of the most highly respected 
men in the Territory, including both of the 
South Dakotans since selected to represent the 
state in Statuary Hall in the Capitol Building 
at Washington. Dr. Joseph Ward, among 
the first Congregational ministers in the Terri- 
tory, founder of Yankton College, and a pub- 
lic spirited citizen, has been described as the 
prime mover in the whole statehood movement. 
General W. H. H. Beadle, Superintendent of 
Public Instruction and later president of the 
Normal School at Madison (now General 
Beadle State Teachers College), was to con- 
tribute the school lands section written into 
South Dakota’s Constitution. Hugh Camp- 
bell, United States Attorney for the Terri- 
tory, was a crusader against what he held to 
be the tyranny of Congress in refusing the 
rights of the citizens of the Territory. Gov- 
ernor William A, Howard, who died in 1880 
before the statehood movement could gain 
momentum, was described by General Beadle 
as ‘“‘the most unselfish man in public life I 
ever knew.” Judge Alonzo J. Edgerton was 
the highly respected chief justice of the Terri- 
torial Supreme Court. Others less well known 
were also present. 

Except for Campbell, the Yankton leaders 
were not interested in statehood for itself nor 
were they, as a group, ambitious for the of- 
fices of Governor, Senator, or United States 
Representative that would be open as soon as 
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Dakota became a state. Above all, they were 
anxious that, when statehood was achieved 
and the people of Dakota drafted a constitu- 
tion, certain reforms should be made a part 
of the basic law of the state. The most im- 
portant of these reform objectives concerned 
school lands and the support of public educa- 
tion. ‘The man most responsible for this con- 
cern was General Beadle. 

Beadle came to Dakota Territory in 1869 
to assume the job of Surveyor General. Almost 
from the day of his arrival he showed an in- 
terest in the two sections of each township (16 
and 36) which were reserved by federal law 
for the states to be erected from the Territory. 
The lands constituted one eighteenth of the 
land in the Territory and totalled over five 
million acres, an area larger than the state of 
Massachusetts. In 1872 he expressed concern 
because funds for surveying were inadequate 
and choice lands that, if surveyed, would be 
reserved for the schools were being squatted 
upon and lost. Eventually some 637,000 acres 
of school land had to be selected from less de- 
sirable tracts not yet settled upon. 

In 1879 Beadle accepted the position of 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, although 
the salary was only $500 and-~it was necessary 
for him to earn $1,000 per year by other work 
in order to support his family. Once more he 
was directly concerned with the problems of 
school lands. He knew that in other states 
the school lands had most often been sold to 
land speculators at low prices. The funds 
derived from their sale were only too often 
used to meet the immediate needs of public 
education and were soon spent. 

Beadle was fully aware of the great po- 
tential wealth represented by the five million 
acres of Dakota school lands and was de- 
termined that they should be handled in such 
a way as to provide the maximum of support 
for public education generation after genera- 
tion. First, the lands must not be sold for less 
than $10 per acre, even though this might mean 
few school lands could be disposed of in the 
early years of statehood and little financial 
support realized. Secondly, valuable tracts, 
such as mineral lands, should never be sold for 
less than their appraised value. Finally, all 


Transfer of Dakota's capital to Bismarck prompted furor in the southern half of the Territory. 
The final two sessions of the territorial legislature met in this capitol building. 


money secured from the sale of school lands 
should be safely invested as a permanent school 
fund and only the interest used. 

It was protection of the school lands that 
the Yankton statehood leaders were most 
anxious to secure and statehood was but a 
means to that end. Shortly after the Thanks- 
giving dinner, Beadle spend several weeks visit- 
ing Des Moines, Iowa; St. Paul, Minnesota ; 
Madison, Wisconsin; Springfield, Illinois; 
Indianapolis, Indiana; and Lansing, Michigan. 
The details he learned of how the school lands 
of those states had been dissipated “strength- 
ened my purpose, increased my zeal, and,” he 
said, “added to my enthusiasm in the cause. 
I was determined in a high ideal for the 
future state.” 

The fight to preserve the school lands 


was necessarily a fight to secure statehood. 
According to Doane Robinson, Beadle became 
aroused in 1879 because of a rumor that a 
group of speculators planned to buy all of the 
school lands in the Territory at a low figure. 
Congress, it was thought, might agree to 
such a proposal. If Dakotans were to settle 
the matter for themselves, they would have to 
obtain a state constitution first. The Terri- 
torial legislature at Yankton had no power 
to control school lands that would be sur- 
rendered by the federal government only upon 
achievement of statehood. Congress might 
have power to protect the school lands, but 
reformers were not too hopeful of assistance 
from that body. 

General Beadle and Hugh Campbell co- 


operated in promoting the cause of separate 
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statehood. By virtue of their official positions 
they were responsible for the prosecution of 
trespassers upon school sections. Along the 
Northern Pacific it was wheat growers, such 
as Oliver Dalrymple, who were the most com- 
mon offenders. In southern Dakota it might 
be city lots in Rapid City or a stone quarry at 
Dell Rapids. This abuse of school lands was 
much like the greater loss that would be suf- 
fered should all of the school lands be sold 
at a low price. Beadle and Campbell recog- 
nized that an individual who would take a 
stand against trespassing upon school lands 
would probably also be ready to serve the cause 
of education by supporting the $10 price and 
the rest of Beadle’s proposals. In choosing 
jurors who were to try the trespassing cases 
the two men worked together. ‘““We were care- 
ful,” wrote Beadle, ‘“‘to select the best citizens, 
and among these such as we already knew to 
be friendly or probably favorable to the school 
land and statehood movements.” 

As Judge Shannon’s court at Yankton 
had jurisdiction of all of present South Da- 
kota east of the Missouri, Beadle and Camp- 
bell were in a strategic position to expand the 
statehood organization. The term of court 
saw assembled a considerable body of “rightly 
disposed” men. In addition to the jurors, wit- 
nesses for the prosecution or others in attend- 
ance at the trials who revealed themselves to 
be opposed to speculative interests were ap- 
proached. ‘‘At first somewhat secretly,” said 
Beadle, ‘“‘and later more openly, these men 
were persuaded to take part in our cause. Next 
we began to organize clubs and associations 
(to promote statehood and protect the school 
lands) .. . with these men as leaders.” 

There were two other reforms that the 
group from Yankton had in mind. They were 
of the opinion that drunkenness was such a 
great social problem that the new state should 
prohibit the sale of liquor. Also they wanted 
to limit the taxing and spending power of the 
new state government. 

The organization which Beadle, Ward, 
and others sponsored, known as the Citizens’ 
Constitutional Association, made slow progress 
at first. In June of 1882 they called a state- 
hood convention at Canton, located south of 
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Sioux Falls on the Big Sioux River. At that 
time a bill was before Congress calling for the 
admission of southern Dakota to the Union 
and their purpose was, according to Ward, 
“to shape by friendly counselling together, the 
form of the State government under which we 
are to live and our children are to be born.” 

Only ten counties were represented at 
Canton. The meeting was held in the face of 
opposition from party leaders and was crit- 
icized for the large number of ministers in at- 
tendance and the fact the WCTU held a con- 
vention at Canton at the same time. ‘The 
reform flavor of the convention is apparent 
in the work of the Committee on Resolutions, 
headed by Dr. Ward. ‘They called for the 
protection of the future school fund, legisla- 
tion to protect against monopolies, the avoid- 
ance of extravagant expenditures, and control 
of the liquor traffic. The convention is most 
important for the formation of the Dakota 
Citizens’ League, which continued to work 
for statehood and reform. 


The statehood bill presented to the 47th 
Congress, following the Canton convention, 
did not pass. Politically the conditions had 
seemed favorable. For the first time since 1875 
Republicans were in control of both houses of 
Congress. However, when Congress adjourned 
in March of 1883, after a busy short session, 
the statehood bill was part of the unfinished 
business. It was not a pressing matter, even 
to the great body of Dakotans. None could be 
sure than the population figures supplied by 
Beadle on the basis of a school census were to 
be relied upon. The failure to achieve statehood 
at this time has sometimes been blamed upon 
Senator Hale of Maine, allegedly speaking for 
holders of Dakota Southern Railroad bonds 
issued by Yankton County. They were un- 
happy over the refusal of that county to honor 
its obligations, despite an 1880 court order. 
In fact, however, Yankton County hurriedly 
arranged to settle with the bond-holders be- 
fore Congress adjourned. 

Although sentiment for immediate state- 
hood lacked in strength in the early 1880's, 
actions of the ‘Territorial legislature show 
that statehood on the basis of separation along 
the 46th parallel was expected. When the 


Constitutional provisions for school lands 
were the prime motivation for Waulliam 
Henry Harrison Beadle’s prominent role 
in the statehood movement. At first survey- 
or-general for Dakota, Beadle later became 


influx of settlers made it apparent that state- 


hood was not far removed, there was a bitter 
contest between legislators to secure the loca- 
tion of schools, hospitals, and penitentiaries in 
their own communities. Duplicate sets of these 
institutions were provided (insane hospitals: 
1879, 1883; penitentiaries: 1881, 1883; uni- 
versities: 1882, 1883; agricultural colleges: 
1881, 1883). Bonds issued for these Terri- 
torial institutions were, by statute, made an ob- 
ligation of the section in which the institutions 
were located. 

The separate statehood movement gained 
support in 1883 as a result of the removal of 
the Territorial capital from Yankton to Bis- 
marck. Pressure to change the location of the 
capital to some more central point was certain 
to arise as soon as population came to be more 
equally distributed over the Territory. That 
Bismarck won the coveted prize was probably 
due mcre to the inability of legislators from 
southern counties to agree among themselves 
than to any scheming on the part of friends 
of the Northern Pacific Railroad, which was 


Territorial superintendent of schools. 


unquestionably interested in having the capital 
located along its line. The change in location 
to Bismarck did embitter politicians in the 
southern part of the Territory. This feeling 
was heightened by the fact that Governor 
Ordway, who supported the change, was also 
generally believed to be guilty of using his of- 
fice to enrich himself. As a result, the reform 
group was joined by the politicians in the fight 
for separate statehood. 

Anti-Ordway sentiment was hard to 
separate from pro-statehood sentiment after the 
Governor, also in 1883, vetoed a bill of the 
legislature calling for a constitutional con- 
vention. Despite this official rebuff, the execu- 
tive committee named at Canton called a mass 
meeting, which assembled at Huron in June. 

Lest some might feel that it was improper 
to proceed with the work of drafting a state 
constitution in the face of Ordway’s veto, 
the Yankton promoters requested Campbell to 
prepare a pamphlet setting forth his views, con- 
veniently summarized by the phrase, ‘‘We are 
a state.” Campbell, Ward, and others believed 
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that the people of Dakota had the right to 
take the initiative in forming a state govern- 
ment without waiting for Congress to give 
its permission. Michigan, Tennessee, and at 
least ten other states had anticipated Congres- 
sional action, it was claimed, and Dakotans 
should do the same. Whatever its legal merits, 
the doctrine was popular with those who felt 
strongly that to deny statehood to South Da- 
kota was a great injustice. Where issues evoke 
strong feelings, a justification in theory will 
not be lacking. The Huron meeting solemnly 
declared the right of the people to proceed in 
the formation of a state. 

There were 150 delegates present repre- 
senting nearly all of the counties south of the 
46th parallel. They took steps looking to the 
drafting of a constitution and called for the 
election of delegates to attend a constitutional 
convention at Sioux Falls later that year. 

The delegates who assembled at Sioux 
Falls in September included such prominent 
men as Ward, Campbell, ex-governors New- 
ton Edmunds and John Pennington, future 
governors A. C. Mellette and S. H. Elrod, and 
future senators G. C. Moody, R. F. Pet- 
tigrew, and J. R. Gamble. The most notable 
features of the constitution drafted were 
Beadle’s provisions relative to school lands, al- 
though the $10 minimum price was accepted 
cnly after long debate. “he constitution 1s 
also interesting for limitations placed upon the 
power of the legislature to tax and to appro- 
priate, caused in part by record expenditures 
of the most recent Territorial legislatures. 

Not much interest was shown when voters 
were called upon to ratify the constitution. 
Some counties failed even to submit returns. 
‘To some the statehood movement appeared to 
be no more than an effort of Yankton citizens 
to make their city a capital city once more. 
Ardent prohibitionists were disappointed at 
the failure to write their program into the 
constitution. During the convention, the state- 
hood movement received support from both 
political parties in the Territory, but the lead- 
ing Democratic paper soon came out in op- 
position. “he vcte on the question of adoption 
of the constitution was 12,336 for to 6,814 
against. “Che number of ballots cast compares 
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favorably with the earlier records of Iowa 
and Nebraska. Congress, however, was not 
sufficiently impressed to pass the necessary en- 
abling act. Statehood bills were presented in 
both houses of Congress; the Senate measure 
passed, but no vote was taken in the House, 
where the Democratic party was in control. 
The next step taken by the leaders in the 
statehood movement was to prepare a memorial 
to the Territorial legislature requesting a call 
for another constitutional convention. Once 
again Campbell’s ‘““We are a state” arguments 
were paraded. “Let Dakota stand upon her 
rights, assert them, and act upon them. Let 
her go to Congress no longer as a supplicant 
or petitioner, but as a body of American 
citizens to their servants, and demand her 
rights.” ‘The bill introduced in the legislature 
passed and, this time, received the signature of 
Governor Gilbert A. Pierce, Ordway’s suc- 
cessor. [he constitutional convention which 
resulted assembled at Sioux Falls in September, 
1885, with 111 delegates in attendance. 
Members of the Democratic party in the 
Territory were less than warm in their sup- 
port of the meeting, in part because any strong- 
ly worded protest addressed to Congress would 
be aimed at their own party. Also, with a 
Democrat as President, members of that party 
were in a position to enjoy appointment to 
‘Territorial offices. With statehood, most posi- 
tions would be elective and, more often than 
not, be held by Republican party members. 
Some of the delegates at Sioux Falls were 
determined to draft a constitution, arrange for 
the election of state officials, and claim full 
rights of statehood in defiance of Congress. 
Others feared lest Dakotans antagonize Con- 
gress by such extreme action and thus delay 
statehood even longer. They felt that the prin- 
cipal value of the convention would be in dem- 
onstrating to Congress and the nation that 
Dakotans were strong in their support of the 
demand for statehood. The debate on this issue 
was very heated. At one point Dr. Ward, 
speaking against charges of ‘rebellion’ 
against the United States, said: ‘‘Disloyalists 
usually fight to get out of the Union; we are 
fighting to get in.” 
In the end the convention tried not to 


offend Congress. It framed a constitution and 
provided for the election of state officers, but 
then awaited authorization from Congress be- 
fore putting the machinery of statehood into 
operation. “Nothing in this constitution .. .” 
they wrote, ‘‘shall be construed to authorize 
the (legislative, executive, or judicial depart- 


ments) ... to exercise any power... with 
the exception of electing two United States 
Senators . . . until the State of Dakota shall 


have been regularly admitted into the Union.” 
The Sioux Falls convention is important 
as the body which drafted the constitution ac- 
cepted in 1889 as the fundamental law of the 
state. Without revision other than occasional 
amendment, it has governed the political ac- 
tivities of the state for more than seventy years. 
Because convention members had the constitu- 
tion of 1883 at hand, their work was greatly 
simplified. Most discussion centered on the 
drafting of a Bill of Rights and on the ques- 
tions of women’s suffrage and prohibition. ‘The 
last named question was submitted to the 
people of the Territory for separate action. 
The most critical moment in the entire 
campaign for Beadle’s school land clauses 
came during deliberations of the Committee on 
Education and School Lands, of which Ward 
was a member. Richard F. Pettigrew, the 
Territorial Delegate, and others wanted a 
lower price than $10. According to Beadle, 


who was serving as secretary for the commit- 
tee, it was Ward’s “power of harmonizing 
men’ that was the decisive factor in securing 
the unanimous approval of the committee, 
which he felt was necessary to carry the meas- 
ure before the convention. 

The constitution drafted at Sioux Falls 
is notable for its length, for its suspicion of 
both governors and legislators, and for its anti- 
corporation and anti-monopoly clauses. “The 
length of the constitution resulted from an 
effort to have the people, themselves, legislate 
on as many matters as possible. Governor 
Mellette said, “. . . the more there is in the 
constitution the better for the people.’ One 
delegate even proposed a “Dakota Plan,” 
under which all important legislation would 
continue to be submitted directly to the people 
at special elections. Representative law mak- 
ing, said the delegate, “is one of the worst 
evils of the age.” 

In the same spirit the constitution re- 
quired every future legislator to take an oath 
that he would not “accept or receive directly 
or indirectly, any money, pass, or other val- 
uable thing from any corporation.” ‘The ease 
with which the constitution can be amended 
also reflects this desire to increase the im- 
portance of enactments of the people. 

The constitution directed the legislature 
to pass laws to prevent discrimination in 


A prominent Dakota Congregational clergy- 
man, Rev. Joseph Ward took a leading 
part in Yankton educational circles and 
founded Yankton College. A prime figure 


in the statehood movement, his contri- 
butions included the state motto. 
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freight rates and similar abuses common in 
that age. Corporations were forbidden to fix 
the price or regulate the production of any 
article. The anti-corporation clauses, however, 
were largely futile. The task was one which 
only Congress could handle. With the Inter- 
state Commerce Act of 1887 and the Sherman 
Anti-Trust Act of 1890 that body made a slow 
Start at tackling the abuses against which the 
delegates at Sioux Falls protested in the anti- 
corporation articles of the constitution. 

Following the convention of 1885 the 
Republican party called its first “state” con- 
vention at Huron and proceeded to nominate 
candidates for the various positions called for 
in the new constitution. The Democratic 
party decided to ignore the election and placed 
no candidates on the ticket. A solid Republican 
slate of officers was accordingly elected in 
November. They included A. C. Mellette 
as Governor and Oscar S. Gifford, already 
serving as the Territorial Delegate, and Theo- 
dore D. Kanouse as United States Represen- 
tatives. “The constitution was overwhelmingly 
approved (25,138 to 6,527) while prohibition 
was adopted by a narrow margin. In the con- 
test for the temporary capital, Huron won 
out over Pierre, Sioux Falls, Chamberlain, 
and other entries. 

Upon call of the state executive commit- 
tee, of which Campbell was president and 
Ward a member, the newly elected “‘state leg- 
islature” assembled at Huron on December 14. 
Fully 1,000 people were present when Camp- 
bell called the House of Representatives to 
order. The only business of the Huron ses- 
sion was the election of two United States 
Senators; they were Judge Gideon C. Moody 
of Deadwood and Judge Edgerton of Yankton. 
‘That Hugh Campbell was unsuccessful in his 
own candidacy is evidence that the “squatter 
legislature” did not favor his call for open 
defiance of Congress. 

A bill for the admission of South Dakota 
was introduced in Congress by Senator Ben- 
jamin Harrison a few weeks after the consti- 
tution had been approved by the voters of 
southern Dakota. Delegate Gifford was 
joined in Washington by Moody, Edgerton, 
and Kanouse to work for Congressional ac- 
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ceptance. The fate of the statehood bill rested 
with the leaders of the Democratic party and 
it was quickly apparent that the Dakota dele- 
gation had been unsuccessful in their mission- 
ary efforts in that direction. 


The opposition of the Democratic party 
to the division of Dakota and the admission 
of new states was based upon the fact that the 
Territory was known to be predominantly Re- 
publican. Since the Civil War, Demccrats had 
been trying to restore their party to its former 
position of power. Electoral votes in presi- 
dential elections and senatorial positions were 
both of critical importance. In 1876 Hayes 
would not have been elected President without 
the Republican electoral votes from newly 
created Colorado. To admit additional Re- 
publican states would handicap the Democratic 
party still further. It should be remembered 
also that politics were at their partisan worst 
during the post-Civil War era. 


The Democratic spokesmen had various 
pretexts for their opposition. Because Hugh 
Campbell had been identified with the ques- 
tionable maneuverings by which the electoral 
votes of Louisiana were won for the Repub- 
lican party in 1876, they charged that the pro- 
ceedings in the Dakota Territory should be 
investigated further. Senator Vest of Mis- 
sour! claimed that Dakotans were guilty of 
revolutionary action in electing state officials 
and United States Senators. Four alternative 
bills were presented for the consideration of 
the Committee on Territories. One called for 
statehood without division, another for division 
without statehood, still another for division 
along the Missouri River. Only one Demo- 
crat voted for the Harrison bill when it finally 
passed the Senate on February 6, 1886. 


The Democratic majority in the House 
committee to which the bill was referred ex- 
pressed its opposition, contending that the 
vote in Dakota did not establish that a ma- 
jority of the people favored statehood, since 
North Dakotans were not included in the vot- 
ing and Democrats had largely abstained from 
voting. Chairman Springer of the House 
Committee on Territories managed to delay 
the reporting out of a statehood bill until so 


late in the session that no action was taken by 
the House before its August adjournment. 

While Harrison’s statehood bill was 
buried in the House committee, the constitu- 
tional convention assembled at Sioux Falls in 
adjourned session. Feeling against Congress 
was strong and played into the hands of Camp- 
bell and other extremists. By unanimous vote 
it was agreed that, should Congress fail to take 
favorable action, the people of southern Dakota 
might be asked to vote on the question: “Shall 
the state government go into full operation?” 
Moody and Edgerton however, were both 
privately opposed to any action that would in- 
volve dispensing with the Territorial machin- 
ery of government without the consent of 
Congress. Senator Harrison, who had led the 
fight for statehood in Congress, strongly ad- 
vised against such action, contending that 
radical action would result in certain defeat 
for separate statehood. As a result, no action 
was taken toward setting in motion the ma- 
chinery of government at Huron. 

A further blow to the workers for sep- 
arate statehood came when, in 1887, the Terri- 
torial assembly called for a popular vote on the 


A storm seemed to brew in the presence 
of Walter A. Burleigh. Agent to the 
Yankton Indians —he used political per- 
suasion to secure the Territorial governor- 
ship for his father-in-law. He later served 
as a Delegate to Congress and fought hard 
for northern interests in the capital re- 
moval battle. 


question of division of the Territory. Although 
the overall vote was favorable, northern Da- 
kotans voted against division 18,007 to 8,830. 
Even in southern counties some 15,500 voted 
against. he favorable vote there was 29,- 
826. The cutcome of the special November 
ballot, plus the continued failure of separate 
statehood measures in Congress, gave heart to 
those who wished to see a single state created 
from the Territory. This group allegedly in- 
cluded northern Dakotans who did not wish to 
see Bismarck lose its importance, and certain 
residents just south of the 46th parallel who 
hoped that Aberdeen might become the capital 
should the Territory be organized as one large 
state. A “‘single state’ convention was as- 
sembled at Aberdeen on December 15, 1887, 
with the blessings of Governor L. K. Church, 
a Cleveland appointee. The movement re- 
ceived some support from others who despaired 
of Democratic approval of the creation of two 
states. [he meeting, however, was without 
result. | 

The 1886 defeat sealed the fate of the 
statehood movement for another two years. 
Not until the political complexion of Congress 
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Scenes such as behind this 1878 Deadwood saloon, prompted a movement for prohibition articles 
in the South Dakota constitution. The measure was approved by a slender margin in a special 


election. 


changed could favorable action be expected. 
This change was provided by the election of 
1888, which ensured Republican control of 
both houses of Congress and of the executive 
branch after March 4, 1889. In the face of 
this prospect, Congressional leaders decided 
to act on the statehood question. “Ten days 
before the end of Cleveland’s administration 


see 


a bill was passed calling for the division: of the 


Territory and the admission of two states. 
Under the enabling act the citizens of 
southern Dakota were permitted to write a 
new constitution or adopt the one approved 
following the Sioux Falls convention. Early 
in May the voters chose to accept the 1885 
constitution. When delegates to the constitu- 


tional convention assembled at Sioux Falls on 
July 4, there was little business to do other 
than to divide the assets and debts of the Ter- 
ritory and arrange for the transition from 
territory to state. On the question of state 
names, it was decided that the northern coun- 
ties, proud of the world-wide reputation of 
“Dakota No. 1 Hard Wheat,” would share 
in the use of the name Dakota. It had some- 
times been proposed that the northern state be 
named Pembina. ‘The constitution was over- 
whelmingly adopted at an election held on 
October 1. A. C. Mellette was once again 
elected to serve as the state’s first governor 
while Pierre was chosen as the temporary 
capital of the state. Prohibition carried by a 
slender margin. 


The new.y elected state legislature as- 
sembled at Pierre two weeks later and elected 
Moody and Pettigrew to serve as the first 
United States Senators from South Dakota. 
Edgerton, who was thus by-passed, was shortly 
named judge of the Federal Court. Until 
South Dakota was officially a state, the legis- 
lature had no other business, but awaited the 
President’s proclamation. 


The full machinery of state government 
was ready to go when President Harrison 
signed the documents admitting North and 


South Dakota to the Union on November 2, 
1889. He carefully shuffled the two procla- 
mations in such a way that none could know 
which was signed. first. Properly speaking, 
the two states are together the 39th and goth 
states to enter the Union. By virtue of the fact 
that “N” precedes “S” in the alphabet, North 
Dakota has pre-empted the lower number in 
popular usage. 

Although the last half of the statehood 
movement was dominated by a general feeling 
that the people of southern Dakota were being 
denied their rights as citizens rather than by 
the reformers who initiated the movement in 
1879, some marks of their influence are still 
to be seen. The state motto: “Under God the 
People Rule,” was suggested by Dr. Ward at 
the Huron convention of 1885. It has over- 
tones of the somewhat puritanical spirit of 
the group which met together for Thanks- 
giving dinner in 1879. Above all, the in- 
clusion in the Constitution of General Beadle’s 
school land provisions is a permanent monu- 
ment to the foresight and public spirit of that 
same group. In 1961 the permanent school 
fund amounted to $40,857,838.71. Interest 
and rentals totaled $1,821,346.82 or $9.31 
for every child from six to twenty years of age, 
approximately five percent of the cost of public 
education in the entire state. 
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Tragedy Ends An Empire 


by Bob Lee 


The creation of Dakota Territory in 
March, 1861, was the beginning of the white 
man’s domination of the immense region 
which would eventually be divided into the 
future states of South and North Dakota, 
and large parts of Montana and Wyoming. 
But it was also the beginning of the end of 
the Great Sioux Nation whose tribes had 
been undisputed rulers of this vast empire 
since midway in the eighteenth century. 

Dakota Territory was carved out of what 
the pioneers moving westward correctly re- 
garded as “Sioux Country.” It was roughly 
350,000 square miles in size. It was here that 
the Teton, or western Sioux, pursued a no- 
madic life, moving with the great herds of 
buffalo which sustained them, and warring 
with intruders—whether Indian or white. It 
was here that the Great Sioux Nation would 
make its last stand against the advancing forces 
of the white man’s civilization. 

The end of the Sioux reign over this 
coveted land was still some years away when 
Dakota Territory came into being. But the 
establishment of the white man’s government 
in the region clearly foretold that the end was 
beginning. 

Like every other great nation of peoples 
the Sioux had its outstanding leaders, too. 
There were many heroic chiefs among the 
seven tribes of the Teton Sioux. Each of these 
tribes—the Oglalas, Miniconjous, Hunkpapa, 
Brule, Sans Arc, Blackfeet and Two Kettles— 
could boast of chiefs whose feats in battle had 


Sitting Bull, who wanted only to be left alone. 
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become tribal legends. They had distinguished 
themselves in their many fights with the tres- 
passers who lusted for their cherished lands. 

But not all of the great Sioux leaders 
Were prominent simply as war chiefs. There 
were also headmen who had gained fame 
through their wisdom, their cunning, their 
strange powers that marked them as influen- 
tial medicine men, and their stubborn refusal 
to give up the free life of the plains for the 
restricted confines of the reservations the 
white man’s government had set up for them. 

One of the Sioux leaders who held out to 
the bitter end of this historic struggle for su- 
premacy of the western plains was Sitting Bull 
of the Hunkpapa tribe. He wanted nothing 
of the white man except to be left alone—with 
his own people in his own land. The whites 
hadn’t heard much about Sitting Bull prior 
to the establishment of Dakota Territory. But 
his name and fame was to spread across the 
pages of western history like the wind-whipped 
flames of a prairie fire. 

Some historians would proclaim Sitting 
Bull as the mightiest war chief of the fighting 
Indians of the plains. Others would contend 
that he was merely a medicine man whose 
keen mind and glib tongue had won him con- 
siderable influence among his people. Actu- 
ally, there are facts and fictions to support 
both viewpoints. 

Born in 1831 on the Grand River, Sit- 
ting Bull was the only son of Jumping Bull 
and Her Holy Door. His birthplace was 
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called “Many Caches” because it was where 
the Hunkpapas stored their winter supplies 
in underground pits. It was also a region 
fated to be the scene of his tragic and untimely 
death. 

Sitting Bull was first named “Hunka- 
shnee,’ or “Slow,” because of his quiet and 
unhurried manner. His childhood calmness 
and self-confidence in the midst of a busy and 
exciting camp inspired the admiration of his 
people. The seeds of his destined greatness 
sprouted early as he assumed a place of lead- 
ership among the children of the village. 

Sitting Bull’s youth was spent in learn- 
ing the ways of the chase as hunting was the 
life-blood of the plains people. He was quick 
afoot as in mind and could outrun all of his 
playmates in the games of the village. He 
also learned as a boy how to fight—as the 
plains belonged to those brave and_ strong 
enough to hold the country against all chal- 
lengers. 

Many tribes coveted the prized plains 
and looked with jealous eyes upon the meat 
and hides of the many wild animals which 
supported the Sioux villages. The Crows 
were the most frequent challengers of the 
Sioux reign over this treasured domain. Sit- 
ting Bull became a man among his people 
when he counted his first coup (an act of 


bravery in battle) by striking down a Crow 
in combat. 

It was a Crow that gave Sitting Bull his 
first wound, a bullet in the left foot which 
left him with a life-long limp, during a horse 
stealing expedition on the Yellowstone. Aside 
from warring with each other, there was noth- 
ing more the Crow and Sioux liked better 
than stealing each other’s horses. The horse 
was the measure of wealth among the plains 
Indians, and they became experts in the art 
of rustling. 

It was a Crow, too, that killed Sitting 
Bull’s father, Jumping Bull, during a horse- 
stealing raid four years before the Sioux 
Country became a part of Dakota Territory. 
Sitting Bull revenged his father’s death by 
killing the Crow warrior who had slain Jump- 
ing Bull. He was to count many more coups 
on the Crow during the many bloody engage- 
ments between his people and their traditional 
enemies. It was because of his brave deeds in 
battle against the Crows that Sitting Bull 
was elevated to the chieftainship of the Hunk- 
papa warrior society known as the Strong 
Hearts. 

That Sitting Bull was a busy fighter is 
evidenced by the fact that he was twice more 
wounded—once in the left thigh and again in 
the forearm—in conflicts with enemy tribes. 


Sitting Bull, two wives and three children were sent to Fort Randall following his surrender 


in 1881. 


Crow Foot (left) and Stand- 
ing Holy were children of 
Sitting Bull. Crow Foot sur- 
rendered his father’s gun at 


Fort Buford in 1881, there- 


by allowing Sitting Bull to 
deny capitulation. 


The year that his father was killed Sitting 
Bull rescued an eleven-year-old Assiniboin boy 
whose parents had been slaughtered by his 
warriors. Sitting Bull kept his braves from 
killing the boy, adopted him into his tribe as 
a brother and gave him the name of his slain 
father, Jumping Bull. The boy was some- 
times called “Little Assiniboin,” too, and, as 
a man, he was to share the eventual fate of 
his rescuer. 

Sitting Bull, however, left the white man 
alone as long as they left him alone and stayed 
out of his country. His early fighting was 
against the Crows, the Assiniboins and the 
Flatheads who vied with the Sioux for the 
game in the northern reaches of the Upper 
Missouri. He did not trust the whites and 
he never touched the pen to their treaties. But 
a series of drawings that Sitting Bull made of 
his war exploits prior to 1870 indicated that 
he counted coup on a white soldier of Gen- 
eral Sibley’s expedition into Sioux country in 
1863. He also fought General Sully’s soldiers 
in the Battle of Killdeer Mountain near the 
mouth of the Little Missouri the following 
year. 

It was during the winter of 1864-65 that 
Sitting Bull’s warriors brought a white cap- 
tive, Fanny Kelly, into camp. The chief of 
the Strong Hearts, knowing that the capture 
of the white woman would only bring more 
trouble with the soldiers, induced his warriors 
to return the hostage to Fort Sully on the 


Missouri. It was a gesture designed to show 
that Sitting Bull was willing to keep the 
peace if the whites would stay out of his 
country as promised in the Fort Laramie 
reatyeotarosy 

But the whites wouldn’t leave Sitting 
Bull alone, and he was forced to continue 
fighting them. He led his warriors against 
the surveying parties of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad as they invaded Sioux country in 
search of a route for rails in the Yellowstone 
region. [he government provided military 
escorts for the surveyors despite treaty prom- 
ises to keep the whites out of that country. 
Sitting Bull’s resistance to this invasion of 
the best hunting grounds of the Sioux de- 
layed the westward progress of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad for years. 

‘The government decided that Sitting Bull 
was a “hostile” and would be “treated accord- 
ingly by the military” in February, 1876, 
when he refused to come in to the Standing 
Rock Reservation. This agency had been set 
aside on the west bank of the Missouri River 
for the Hunkpapa Sioux. But Sitting Bull 
and his followers were not agency Indians. 
They preferred the freedom of the plains to 
regulated life on the reservation. 

The hostiles held a grand council at 
Chalk Buttes on the Tongue River in the 
spring of 1876 when it was learned that the 
soldiers were coming to force them to their 
reservations. The Sioux congregated there in 
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great numbers and they were joined by the 
Arapahoes and the Northern Cheyennes. The 
traditional “sun dance” was held and Sitting 
Bull told the warriors he had a vision of 
“many soldiers falling into camp.” But he 
assured them the soldiers would be defeated 
if the Indians fought bravely and together. 

The large Indian gathering was camped 
on the Little Big Horn River in what is now 
Montana when the soldiers came. The forces 
were converging on the big concentration of 
Indians when Lt. Col. George Armstrong 
Custer decided to attack the village with his 
famed Seventh Cavalry rather than wait for 
help from the other forces. 

Sitting Bull and his Hunkpapa warriors 
were among the hostiles in the village who 
repelled the Custer attack on June 25, 1876. 
The Indians greatly outnumbered the soldiers 
and when the fighting was all over Custer and 
his entire command of approximately 225 men 
were all dead. The Sioux and Cheyenne had 
won the fight that was to become known in 
history as “Custer’s Last Stand,” or “The 
Custer Massacre.” It was Custer and the 
Seventh Cavalry that had discovered gold in 
the Black Hills two years earlier, resulting in 
the campaign against the Sioux. They paid a 
high price for the white invasion of the Black 
Hills that day on the bluffs of the Little Big 
Horn. 

The Battle of the Little Big Horn was 
a great victory for the hostiles under Sitting 
Bull and his warrior chiefs. But it was also 
the turning point in the Sioux supremacy cf 
the western plains. After the historic fight, 
the hostiles scattered in all directions from the 
battlefield and resumed their pursuit of the 
buffalo herds. General ‘erry’s forces re- 
mained in the field in an effort to capture the 
Indians who had destroyed Custer’s command. 
But the Indians eluded the searching soldiers. 

A force under General Nelson A. Miles 
found Sitting Bull and his band on the Yel- 
lowstone in the fall of 1876. The two com- 
manders met between their respective camps 
under a flag of truce. Miles asked Sitting 


Bull to surrender and to go to the reservation 
at Standing Rock. Sitting Bull replied that 
he was willing to make peace, but he would 
not go to the reservation. He told Miles he 
wanted to continue living like an Indian, not 
like a white man. Sitting Bull said he wanted 
to trade for ammunition and to hunt buffalo 
in the north country. He promised he would 
not fight the soldiers if they would leave him 
alone. 

The conference broke up without agree- 
ment and the two leaders returned to their 
camps. A fight followed and Miles’ soldiers 
drove the Indians from their village, captur- 
ing their food stocks and supplies. But Sit- 
ting Bull and his people managed to escape. 
They continued to elude their pursuers for 
two months until other soldiers attacked their 
camp on the Dry Fork of the Missouri. 
Again, the soldiers captured the village and 
its supplies. But, again, Sitting Bull and his 
band got away. 

This time Sitting Bull fled northward 
with his people into Canada. It was the only 
direction they could go and still be safe. The 
soldiers seemed to be everywhere in his home- 
land. The Canadian government was willing 
to give refuge to Sitting Bull and his band as 
long as they kept the peace. Other hostiles 
from his home country joined him in Canada 
and his village there swelled to nearly 5,000 
Indians. Sitting Bull stayed in Canada for 
four years. 

Meanwhile, however, the other hostiles 
who had fought in the campaign of 1876 had 
been driven to their reservations. The agency 
Indians signed away the Black Hills for which 
so much blood had been spilled. The mighty 
Oglala warrior, Crazy Horse, had surren- 
dered and was murdered while a prisoner. 
Only Sitting Bull and his band in Canada 
remained uncaptured. 

But there were not many buffalo in Can- 
ada and the government there would not feed 
Sitting Bull’s people. So his warriors re- 
crossed the border in search of food in their 
old hunting grounds. The soldiers were wait- 


Sitting Bull and Buffalo Bill Cody entertained the cities of the world in a Wild West Show in 
1885. Sitting Bull was billed as the “Conqueror of Custer ss 
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ing for them and captured many of the hunt- 
ers. Sitting Bull’s band was near starvation 
and large groups of them gradually deserted 
him and crossed the border to surrender. The 
warrior, Gall, envious of Sitting Bull’s pow- 
er, induced one large party to follow him to 
surrender early in 1881. 

Finally, on July 20, 1881, five years after 
the big victory over Custer, Sitting Bull him- 
self surrendered. He led a bedraggled and 
starving group of 187 old men, women and 
children into Fort Buford at the mouth of 
the Yellowstone to give up his futile resist- 
ance. Sitting Bull gave his rifle to his young 
son to present to the commander of the fort 
as his token of surrender. The last holdout 
of the hostiles didn’t have the heart for it 
himself. 

Sitting Bull and the remnants of his once 
powerful band were taken by steamer to Fort 
Randall on the Missouri. He spent two years 
as a prisoner there before being sent to the 
Hunkpapa reservation at Standing Rock. Fort 
Yates was the agency headquarters, but Sitting 
Bull didn’t want to live among the soldiers 
and the agency Indians. So he made his camp 
on the banks of the Grand River near the 
place of his birth in the heart of the reserva- 
tion. 

James McLaughlin, the agent of the 
Standing Rock Reservation, didn’t like or 
trust Sitting Bull and he feared his influence 
with the Hunkpapas. He felt it would be 
best if Sitting Bull was separated from his 
people for a time. So he allowed Sitting Bull 
to join Colonel Allen’s Indian exhibition on 
a tour of 15 eastern cities in 1884. The last 
great Sioux leader to surrender was a tre- 
mendous attraction at these shows 

The following year, 1885, Sitting Bull 
Was permitted to go on tour with Buffalo Bill 
Cody’s Wild West Show. The famous Hunk- 
papa was the best known among the whites of 
all the former hostiles and he was the star 
of the show. Meanwhile, Agent McLaughlin 
sought to undermine Sitting Bull’s influence 
at home by appointing rival chiefs. He selected 
John Grass, who had signed the treaties; Gall, 
who had deserted Siting Bull in Canada; Mad 
Bear and Big Head, agency Indians. 
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Buffalo Bill asked Sitting Bull to go with 
him on tour in Europe in 1887, but the old 
Warrior wanted to go home. He had been 
publicized as the “Conqueror of Custer” and 
he was tired of being hissed and booed at by 
the whites who came to see the show. He was 
lonesome for his homeland and he just wanted 
to be left alone again. Buffalo Bill gave him 
a gray circus horse as a parting gift and he 
returned to his home on the Grand River to 
live in peace. 


But things were far from quiet back on 
the reservation. The Sioux were excited over 
the arrival of another treaty commission 
that came seeking eleven million more 
acres of Indian land. The commissioners 
sought the Sioux Territory between the Mis- 
souri River and the Black Hills for opening 
to white settlement. They offered fifty cents 
an acre for the ceded land and proposed to 
divide the remaining Sioux country west of 
the Missouri into separate reservations. 


Sitting Bull opposed the treaty and went 
to Washington with a number of other chiefs 
to protest this additional land-grab. The price 
was raised to $1.25 per acre, but Sitting Bull 
continued to oppose it. He returned to the 
Standing Rock Reservation to plead with his 
people against signing the treaty. But Agent 
McLaughlin had done a good job of destroying 
Sitting Bull’s influence among his people by 
his support of the chiefs he had appointed. 


There was considerable opposition to the 
treaty on all the Sioux Reservations, but the 
commissioners gradually succeeded in obtain- 
ing the signatures of the required three-fourths 
of the adult population of each tribe. John 
Grass was the first of the Hunkpapas to sign 
the Treaty of 1889 which opened the Great 
Sioux Reservation to white settlement, and 
Gall soon followed by making his mark on 
the treaty paper. Sitting Bull attempted to 
break off the signing ceremonies by riding 
through the crowd with a small band of fol- 
lowers and dispersing it. But the Indian po- 
lice restored order and Sitting Bull, realizing 
that his power was broken, returned to his 
camp on the Grand River a heartbroken old 
man. However, he had kept his vow never 


Pine Ridge Agency—the base from which, according to the Indians, members of the United States 
Seventh Cavalry obtained revenge for the Battle of the Little Big Horn. 


to touch the pen to any of the white man’s 
treaties. 

The year 1889 was an exciting one for 
both the Sioux and the whites in Dakota ‘Ter- 
ritory. his was the year that Dakota Ter- 
ritory was divided into the separate states of 
South and North Dakota and the great Sioux 
reservation was opened for white settlement. 
It was also the year that the Sioux first heard 
of a new religion among the western tribes— 
a religion that promised them a return to their 
happy and free old way of life. The Sioux 
sent seven delegates across the mountains to 
the land of the Paiutes in Nevada to learn 
about this new religion and the strange Paiute 
who had founded it. 

The new religion—which was to become 
known as the Messiah Craze—was born in 
the fertile mind of a Paiute named Wovoka. 
He was the son of the tribal prophet, Tavibo, 
who frequently went up into the mountains 
to commune with the Great Spirit who lived 
on the sun. When Tavibo died, Wovoka was 
placed in the home of a white rancher who 
gave him the name, Jack Wilson, and who 
taught him about the white man’s religion. 
The Messiah Craze was a blending of the 
preaching of Wovoka’s prophet father and 
the Christian doctrines he had learned in the 
Wilson home. 


Wovoka was back with his tribe early in 
1889 when an eclipse of the sun occurred. The 
superstitious Paiutes were sun worshippers 
and they believed the blackening of the sun 
was an ill omen from the Great Spirit. The 
frightened Paiutes turned to Wovoka, who 
had succeeded his father as tribal prophet, for 
advice. But Wovoka was sick at the time and 
in his feverish sleep he dreamed a strange 
dream. The dream was to form the basis of 
the Messiah Craze that swept across the 
mountains and plains with the swiftness and 
force of the wind. 

‘When the sun died,” Wovoka told his 
people after his illness, “I went up to heaven 
and saw God and all the people who had 
died a long time ago. God told me to come 
back and tell my people they must be good 
and love one another, and not fight, or steal, 
or lie. He gave me a dance to give my people.” 

If the Indians obeyed these instructions 
and performed this new dance, Wovoka ex- 
plained, God would restore the happiness of 
the old days and there would be no more 
trouble with the white man. It was a harm- 
less fantasy, but it developed into a _night- 
mare that shattered the frontier calm and 
ended in a disgraceful bloodbath. The In- 
dians were to learn the folly of nostalgia for 
the old life, and it was to be a painful lesson. 
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Indians from widely scattered tribes came 
to the Paiute reservation at Walker Lake, 
Nevada, to learn of Wovoka’s dance and 
preachings. They came long distances by 
train, wagons, horseback and on foot. The 
Sioux delegation reached there in the spring 
of 1890. The visitors had difficulty under- 
standing Wovoka’s preachings as they did not 
speak his tongue and the sign language was 
used only by the plains tribes. But they 
learned the ritual which became known as 
the “Ghost Dance” because it reunited the 
dancers with the spirits of their long dead 
chiefs and friends of the old days. 

The seven members of the Sioux delega- 
tion returned home in the summer of 1890. 
They found their people depressed and dis- 
satisfied with their life on the reservations. 
Drought had ruined their crops and the gov- 
ernment reduced their rations in an effort 
to force them to become more self-supporting. 
They were willing to believe anything that 
offered them hope for a better life. They 
took up the Ghost Dance in the belief it would 
bring back the good old days they had known 
before the coming of the white man. 

But Short Bull and Kicking Bear, two 
of the Sioux delegates who had visited Wovoka 
in Nevada, brought back a distorted version 
of the Paiute’s peaceful doctrine. They claimed 
Wovoka, whom they called the “Messiah,” 
or savior, had told them the white man would 
be wiped from the face of the earth in two 
seasons if the Sioux performed the dance that 
had been given to them. They also said the 
Indians could not be hurt by the white man’s 
bullets if they wore ghost shirts, gaily painted 
buckskin jackets, when the whites tried to 
stop the dancing by force of arms. It was a 
dangerous innovation to Wovoka’s message 
of peace from the Great Spirit. 

The Ghost Dance excitement broke out 
on all the Sioux reservations. But it was per- 
formed most actively by Red Cloud’s Oglalas 
at Pine Ridge, Short Bull’s Brules at Rose- 
bud, Hump’s Miniconjous at the Cheyenne 
Reservation, and by Sitting Bull’s Hunkpapas 
at Standing Rock. It was Kicking Bear, the 
Miniconjou delegate from the Cheyenne Res- 
ervation south of Standing Rock, that brought 
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the Ghost Dance to Sitting Bull’s band on 
the Grand River. Sitting Bull had lived 
quietly in his camp on the Grand River since 
his failure to break up the treaty council the 
previous year, and he did not interfere in the 
dancing. 

A number of agents at the various Sioux 
reservations, however, became alarmed about 
this religious excitement among the Indians. 
They feared it might encourage the Sioux to 
return to their former hostile ways. ‘The 
agents were instructed to prevent the dancing 
if possible, but to do it by peaceful means. 
Agent McLaughlin at Standing Rock went to 
Sitting Bull’s camp to discourage the dancing 
and to convince the Hunkpapa leader that be- 
lief in the Messiah was foolish. Sitting Bull 
contended the dancing was harmless, but he 
offered to go with McLaughlin to visit the 
Messiah in Nevada so they could see for them- 
selves whether or not he was a fake. His 
offer was not accepted. 

The situation was particularly trouble- 
some at the Pine Ridge Reservation where 
the ghost dancing was most prevalent. Condi- 
tions there had been aggravated by the re- 
placement of an experienced agent whom the 
Oglalas liked and respected with a man who 
did not understand the Indians. This new 
agent was scared away from the dance when 
he tried to break it up, and the Oglalas gave 
him an Indian name meaning “Man-Afraid- 
of-Indians,” an indication of their disrespect 
for him. He pleaded with the government to 
send troops to put down the dancing even 
though the Indians were not bothering any- 
body. 

Finally, in November, 1890, the local 
agents declared the situation beyond their 
control and the Army was sent into the field 
to cope with the Indians again. Most of the 
troops went to the Pine Ridge Reservation 
where the frightened agent was stationed, but 
other soldiers were sent to strategic positions 
on and near the Rosebud, Cheyenne and Stand- 
ing Rock Reservations too. Among the troops 
sent to the Pine Ridge Reservation were the 
reorganized units of the Seventh Cavalry 
which Custer had led into battle with the 
Sioux so disastrously 14 years earlier on the 
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General Nelson Miles was in overall command of the Army troops during the Battle of Wounded 
Knee and the Mission skirmish. Shown at his right is Captain Mass. 


Little Big Horn. The inexperienced Indian 
agent at Pine Ridge was promptly succeeded 
by an army officer. 

General Miles, who had met Sitting Bull 
under a flag of truce on the Yellowstone after 
the Custer fight, was the officer in overall 
command of the troops in the field. The ghost 
dancers at Pine Ridge fled into the Badlands 
with the coming of the troops to their reser- 
vation. This mass movement of Indians fright- 
ened the white settlers in the communities 
bordering the reservation and they organized 
“Home Guard” units, with arms provided by 
the state, for their own protection. But not 
a single white had been harmed by the Indians 
who merely wanted to be left alone to con- 
tinue their religious dancing. 

At Standing Rock, Agent McLaughlin 
decided it would be best to remove Sitting 
Bull from his people again so his former in- 
fluence with them would not be renewed. 
McLaughlin wanted to use his Indian police 
force, supported by the soldiers if necessary, 
to arrest Sitting Bull and bring him to Fort 
Yates. But Buffalo Bill Cody, recognizing 
the publicity value of the feat, induced Gen- 
eral Miles to permit him to bring in his old 
friend. Cody said he could bring Sitting Bull 
in by merely offering him some candy. ‘The 


Hunkpapa leader had shown a great liking for 
candy when he was with Buffalo Bill’s Wild 
West Show. But McLaughlin resented Cody’s 
interference and he had his orders cancelled 
shortly after the famous showman reached the 
Standing Rock Reservation. 

It wasn’t long afterwards that McLaugh- 
lin received a report which indicated Sitting 
Bull was planning to join the ghost dancers 
in the Badlands of the Pine Ridge Reserva- 
tion. He decided it was time to arrest the 
troublesome Hunkpapa leader and he asked 
the Army to assist his Indian police in accom- 
plishingsthat tasks Uheeplan was for a force 
of Indian police under Lieutenant Bullhead 
to make the arrest at Sitting Bull’s home on 
the Grand River and to bring him to the sol- 
diers who would be coming up later. It was 
bad enough that the whites wouldn’t leave 
Sitting Bull alone; but now the agency In- 
dians among his own people were being used 
against him too. 

At daybreak on December 15, 1890, 
Lieutenant Bullhead’s force of thirty-nine In- 
dian police and four volunteers descended on 
Sitting Bull’s camp. They broke into his log 
house and arrested him in his bed. While he 
was dressing, however, Sitting Bull’s son, 
Crow Foot, scolded his once mighty warrior 
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father for submitting to the indignity of ar- 
rest. he camp was aroused by the activity 
and as Sitting Bull was being led from the 
house his followers came up to urge that he 
resist the arrest. Sitting Bull then changed his 
mind about surrendering peacefully and told 
the police he would not go with them. 

During the argument that followed, one 
of Sitting Bull’s friends, Catch-the-Bear, shot 
Lieutenant Bullhead. As he fell, the leader of 
the Indian police shot Sitting Bull. Sergeant 
Shave Head of the Indian police also sent a 
bullet crashing into Sitting Bull’s body. The 
shooting became general and the Indian police 
retreated into the house and the nearby stables. 
The fight lasted about an hour and a half 
until about 100 soldiers of the Eighth Cavalry 
arrived on the scene to rescue the besieged 
Indian police. The soldiers had been needed 
after all. 

But Sitting Bull—the proud and stubborn 
leader of the Sioux renegades—was dead. So 
was his son, Crow Foot; his adopted brother, 
Little Assiniboin, whom he had rescued from 
his warriors as a boy, and five others of his 
band. The soldiers also found four Indian 
policemen dead and three others wounded. 
Thus ended the eventful life of the remark- 
able Sitting Bull of the Hunkpapa Sioux tribe 
—the most famous of all the American In- 
dians. He died near where he was born, and 
his 59 years of life spanned the most exciting 
period of the western plains. 

Following Sitting Bull’s death, some of 
his followers escaped to join Big Foot’s band 
of Miniconjou Sioux who had fled their res- 
ervation to continue ghost dancing at the south 
fork of the Cheyenne River. Troops were 
sent out from Fort Meade to order Big Foot 
and his band back to their reservation. The 
young men of the village, however, induced 
Big Foot to lead his people to the Pine Ridge 
Reservation instead so they could join the 
ghost dancers in the Badlands. They slipped 
away from the soldiers under cover of dark- 
ness. 


General Miles learned that Big Foot’s 
band was moving toward Pine Ridge so he 
sent orders to the soldiers there to intercept 
the Indians. The soldiers located Big Foot 
and his people on Porcupine Creek north of 
Wounded Knee on the Pine Ridge Reserva- 
tion. Big Foot had become sick during the 
long forced march and he offered no resist- 
ance to the soldiers. He surrendered under 
a flag of truce and the troops—a detachment 
of the Seventh Cavalry which had an old 
grudge with the Sioux—escorted his band to 
Wounded Knee Creek where they camped 
for the night under guard. 

On the morning of December 29, 1890, 
the soldiers guarding the Indians were re- 
inforced by other units of the Seventh Cay- 
alry from Pine Ridge. Big Foot’s band was 


encircled and four artillery pieces were placed 
on a hill overlooking the Indian encampment. 
The Indians were ordered to surrender their 
arms before proceeding to Pine Ridge. After 
a few old rifles were thrown into a pile, a 
search of the tipis was ordered to determine 
if any weapons were being held back. 

There were about 400 soldiers and scouts 
and over 300 Indians, including about ninety 
warriors, in the camp at the time of the search 
for weapons. While the soldiers were going 
through the tipis a shot was fired and the 
Indians and soldiers began fighting. The In- 
dians tried to break out of the encampment, 
but the artillery weapons on the hill mowed 
them down as they fled. Big Foot was killed 
near the tipi where he had lain sick when the 
fighting started. The engagement was short, 
but bloody. When it was all over, less than 
an hour later, some thirty-one soldiers and 
about 150 Sioux men, women and children 
lay dead in the valley of Wounded Knee 
Creek. 

News of the engagement reached Pine 
Ridge as the ghost dancers under Short Bull 
were coming in from the Badlands to sur- 
render. Short Bull led a raid on the Mission 
north of Pine Ridge in revenge, but the sol- 


Big Foot learned the hard way that the Ghost Dance was no match for the guns of the United 


States Army. Below, the final chapter. 
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diers from Wounded Knee succeeded in driv- 
ing off the attacking Indians. “The wounded 
soldiers and Indians from both the Wounded 
Knee and Mission fights were taken to Pine 
Ridge. A blizzard came up, however, and it 
wasn’t until several days later that a detail 
could be sent to Wounded Knee to bury the 
Indian dead there. A long trench was dug on 
a hill overlooking the frozen battlefield and 
the Indian dead were thrown into it. 

A few skirmishes between the Indians and 
soldiers in the Pine Ridge area followed the 
Wounded Knee and Mission fights. But by 
the end of January, 1891, General Mules’ 
troops succeeded in forcing all the ghost 
dancers into Pine Ridge where they  sur- 
rendered. ‘The Sioux had learned the hard 
way that their ghost shirts did not protect 
them from the bullets of the white man, and 
their belief in the Messiah Craze was shat- 
tered. The Sioux had paid dearly for the 
lies and false promises of Short Bull and Kick- 
ing Bear. 

The Wounded Knee affair was the last 
major engagement between the Indians of the 
plains and the white man’s troops. “The long 
Sioux reign over Dakota land was at last 
broken for all time, and the whites took firm 
control of the country. General Miles felt 
the slaughter of the Indian women and chil- 
dren during the Wounded Knee fight was in- 
excusable and an investigation of it was or- 
dered. The officers in charge claimed that 
it was impossible to distinguish between the 
warriors and the Sioux women and children 
in the heavy fighting. They claimed, too, that 
the fanatical belief of the Indians in the in- 
vulnerability of their ghost shirts encouraged 
them to start the fight despite the great odds 
against them. 

The Seventh Cavalry had obtained its 
revenge on the Sioux at Wounded Knee for 
the destruction of Custer and his command in 


Aftermath of a tragedy—burial of the dead 
in the Battle of Wounded Knee. The opera- 
tion required several days due to the weather 
and the wide area covered. 


The Chapel of the Holy Cross on the Pine 
Ridge Reservation served as an emergency 
hospital for the Indians wounded in the 


Battle of Wounded Knee. 


the Battle of the Little Big Horn. On the 
15th anniversary of Custer’s Last Stand, 18 
Congressional Medals of Honor—the nation’s 
highest military decoration—were awarded to 
the soldiers who had participated in the 
Wounded Knee Massacre. In addition, a 
monument honoring the soldier dead of that 
engagement was erected at the home post of 
the Seventh Cavalry at Fort Riley, Kansas. 

The survivors of the Indian victims of 
that unfortunate affair also erected a monu- 
ment in memory of their dead. It was placed 
above the mass grave on the hilltop overlook- 
ing the Wounded Knee battleground. ‘The 
inscription on the monument is bitterly criti- 
cal of the Army officer who directed the 
needless massacre. It still stands today as the 
epithet of the once powerful Sioux Nation 
whose vast lands had been gradually taken 
away by the greed and greater strength of the 
white man. 

Short Bull and Kicking Bear—whose 
treachery had caused the final decline of the 
Sioux—succeeded Sitting Bull as the chief at- 
traction of Buffalo Bill Cody’s Wild West 
Show and they toured Europe with him. Cody 
later returned to the Pine Ridge reservation 
to make a movie about the Messiah Craze and 
the Wounded Knee Massacre. The Messiah 
Craze had ended in tragedy for the Sioux, but 
all the other tribes who had accepted 
Wovoka’s doctrine did not have any trouble 
from it. The religion slowly died out among 
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Sitting Bull’s unkempt grave in the Fort Yates 
cemetery prompted enterprising Mobridge 
businessmen to create a new tourist attraction. 


all the tribes. Cody’s movie also depicted the 
sordid conditions on the barren Sioux reserva- 
tions. It did not reflect credit on the white 
man’s handling of the Sioux problem, how- 
ever, and the movie was quickly shelved. 

When Sitting Bull was killed on the 
Grand River shortly before the Wounded 
Knee incident, his body was taken to the 
Standing Rock agency headquarters at Fort 
Yates in North Dakota. He was buried in 
the post cemetery there. Later, the military 
post was abandoned and the soldier dead were 
taken from the cemetery and reburied at an- 
other post. The grave of the prominent Hunk- 
papa leader was left unattended and eventu- 
ally it was obscured by the weeds around it. 
But, even in death, the white man could not 
let Sitting Bull rest in peace. 

Sixty-three years after Sitting Bull’s vio- 
lent death a group of tourist-minded citizens 
of Mobridge, on the east bank of the Missouri, 
convinced the long dead Hunkpapa’s descen- 
dants that he should be removed from his 
neglected North Dakota grave and reburied 
near where he was born and had died in 
South Dakota. Sitting Bull’s three grand- 
daughters—his only living descendants— 
agreed to the plan. They were anxious to 
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perpetuate the greatness of their noted grand- 
father. And the Mobridge group promised to 
place a monument over the new grave that 
would be a fitting tribute to the most famous 
Indian leader of them all. 

But the State of North Dakota objected 
to the removal of Sitting Bull’s bones and re- 
fused to issue a permit to open the grave. The 
Indian Bureau did not object as long as the 
granddaughters favored the plan and as long 
as the body was not taken off the Standing 
Rock Reservation. So, one night in the spring 
of 1954, a group of Indians and Mobridge 
citizens opened Sitting Bull’s grave and spir- 
ited his decayed bones across the border into 
South Dakota before the North Dakota of- 
ficials could prevent it. Sitting Bull’s bones 
were reburied in a new grave on the west 
bank of the Missouri in the southeast corner 
of the Standing Rock Reservation. ; 

Concrete was poured over the new cof- 
fin to prevent any attempts to steal the bones 
back and return them to North Dakota. The 
Mobridge group, true to its promise, financed 
a three-ton granite bust of Sitting Bull to 
place over his new grave. It was carved by 
Korezak Ziolkowski, the sculptor of the Crazy 
Horse Indian Memorial in the Black Hills, 
and it depicted Sitting Bull standing guard 
over his lands as he had actually done for so 
many years. The gravesite was fenced and a 
sign was posted to direct tourists traveling 
along the nearby highway to the final resting 
place of the great Indian leader. 

But fate was to write an ironic postscript 
to the colorful story of Sitting Bull’s life and 
death. The Oahe dam was built on the Mis- 
sourl, flooding much of the bottom lands and 
forcing relocation of the bridge at Mobridge 
which led to the Sitting Bull statue across the 
river. The gravesite became isolated again 
and it was no longer easily accessible to the 
tourists curious about Sitting Bull’s burial 
place. 

So Sitting Bull—who wanted nothing 
from the white man except to be left alone 
in his own lands with his own people—finally 
found in death what he could not achieve 
during his stormy lifetime. He was truly 
alone at last! 
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TERRITORIAL GOVERNORS AND DELEGATES 


WILLIAM JAYNE 


WILLIAM JAYNE 
1861 - 1863 

The first legal governor of Dakota Territory 
was William Jayne, M.D., of Springfield, Illinois, 
personal physician to President Abraham Lincoln. 
Jayne was born at Springfield, Illinois, October 8, 
1826. He graduated from the University of Illinois 
and Missouri Medical College and returned to 
Springfield to practice medicine. In his manhood 
Jayne was described as “of medium height, slightly 
inclined to portliness, bushy-bearded, black bright 
eyes looking like Andrew Carnegie, the steel mas- 
ter.’ Jayne was mayor of Springfield four times, 
served as a state senator and as a commissioner 
to build the state capitol. He was a stockholder and 
director of the First National Bank of Springfield 
and its vice-president for ten years. 

Jayne had been prominent in the Free Soil wing 
of the old Whig party and remained active after 
that group joined in the formation of the Republi- 
can party. He was 36 years old when Lincoln ap- 
pointed him to be the first governor of Dakota 
Territory and he arrived in Yankton May 17, 1861. 
As governor, Jayne had the prerogative of desig- 
nating the first Territorial capital and this honor 
went to Yankton. He was to hold office for four 
years (he did not, however, complete this term), 
was commander-in-chief of the militia, superin- 
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tendent of Indian affairs and as executive officer 
of the Territory he was to approve all laws of the 
legislature before the statutes could take effect. 
His first act was to proclaim an election to be held 
September 16, 1861, for a delegate to Congress and 
a Territorial legislature. 

The first legislature took office in March, 
1862, and Jayne’s initial address so well summar- 
ized the attributes and aspirations of the new Ter- 
ritory that the legislature ordered copies of it 
printed in English, Norwegian, German and French 
for distribution to the settlers. Under Jayne’s guid- 
ance the legislature enacted the fundamentals of 
common law into the first code and adopted other 
measures necessary for the operation of govern- 
ment. The Civil War and simultaneous Indian 
outbreak plagued the new administration. Election 
contests threatened stability of the Territory before 
they were resolved. 

Governor Jayne opposed incumbent General 
J. B. S. Todd for the office of Territorial delegate 
to Congress in 1862. Partisanship ran high, and 
after due time Jayne appeared victor and was 
given a certificate of election. Todd disputed this 
on the basis of late-late returns and the resulting 
contest was not resolved in the committee on elec- 
tions of the House of Representatives until 1864. 
Jayne served as delegate until that time, after 
which Todd was reseated. On the basis of his elec- 
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tion victory, Jayne resigned as governor March 4, 
1863. He returned to Illinois where he practiced 
medicine and was active politically until his death 
March 20, 1916. His only subsequent visit to South 
Dakota was at the time of the 50th anniversary 
celebration of Dakota Territory. 


NEWTON EDMUNDS 
1863 - 1866 

Newton Edmunds, as Dakota Territory’s sec- 
ond governor, had the advantage of at least a 
little previous knowledge of the area. He had been 
a part of the federal officialdom at Yankton since 
June, 1861, when he was named chief clerk in the 
surveyor general’s office. The Edmunds family had 
been associated with the Free Soilers before its 
alliance with the Republicans. 

Edmunds was born May 31, 1819, at Harland, 
New Hampshire, where his family had migrated 
from Vermont. In 1832 they journeyed further 
west, locating in Michigan, where they made their 
influence felt in politics as well as in business. 

Notified of his appointment, October 17, 1863, 
Edmund’s first official act was the issuance of a 
Thanksgiving proclamation. He took the oath of 
office November 2. Addressing the legislature in 
December he lamented the fact that nobody up to 
that time had “been called upon to contribute either 
by tax, license or otherwise anything to support of 
the general or ‘Territorial government.” Future 


messages expressed concern over the fiscal situa- 
tion of the Territory. 

As superintendent of Indian affairs of the 
Territory Edmunds had to contend with the con- 
tinuing Indian wars and the resultant flight of the 
settlers. Much of his time was occupied with prob- 
lems dealing with the Indians and the agencies 
under his control. Edmunds was strongly of the 
belief that peace could be restored to the frontier 
by direct negotiation and his major claim to fame 
rests on the Indian treaties drafted in 1865 and 
1866 with the Teton Sioux and other tribes along 
the Missouri. Edmunds took his plea for direct 
negotiation to President Lincoln personally and just 
before its March adjournment Congress appro- 
priated the necessary funds for a treaty. The ap- 
propriation was placed at the disposal of Edmunds. 
His first efforts were blocked by the intervention of 
the military, but later he was appointed head of 
the Northwestern Indian Commission named by 
President Andrew Johnson to develop the treaties 
which foreshadowed the agency system soon to be 
established among the Teton and Yanktonais Sioux. 

Upon his return from the peace mission Ed- 
munds was replaced as governor August 8, 1866. 
This removal was the result of a political quarrel 
between President Johnson and the radical Repub- 
licans. 

Edmunds had played a prominent part in the 
civic life of Yankton, helping to organize the first 
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church, build the first school and promote railroad 
projects. As head of a banking firm which he or- 
ganized in 1869, he remained active in Yankton 
business life until his death February 13, 1908. 
He was described as “by birth and education the 
cultivated gentleman full of kindness, ability and 
courage whose care and toil was to uplift the race 
and who discharged every duty which came to him 
in private or public life with marked fidelity.” 

In 1848 Edmunds married Margaret Heartt 
and they had eight children, four of whom grew to 
maturity. His governorship had been marked with 
the beginnings of social and economic development: 
taxes were levied for the first time; a public 
school system was put into operation; the Territo- 
rial Supreme Court convened in full for the first 
time, drew uniform rules of procedure for district 
courts, and enforcement agencies were beginning 
to apply themselves more diligently. 

ANDREW J. FAULK 
1866 - 1869 

Andrew Jackson Faulk, Dakota’s third gov- 
ernor, came from a Pennsylvania and Democrat 
background. He was born at Milford in Pike 
County, that state, November 26, 1814. Later his 
family moved to Kittanning where he learned the 
printing trade, studied law and became a leader 
in Democrat politics. He was a county treasurer 
and member of the Pennsylvania militia while 
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editing the Armstrong County Democrat, but broke 
with the Democrat party over the issue of slavery. 

In 1860 Faulk was appointed as trader to the 
Yankton Indians. His son-in-law, W. A. Burleigh, 
was agent of the Yankton tribe. Both Faulk and 
his son-in-law were interested in townsite devel- 
opment and purchased a location on which Bon 
Homme was later laid out. Because of the Indian 
scare, Faulk, his wife and daughters returned to 
Pennsylvania in 1864. 

Faulk was selected in 1866 by Republicans as 
their candidate for Territorial governor, a posi- 
tion which was appointive. At the time he was 
superintendent of the Laytenia Coal Company. His 
appointment hinged on the removal of Governor 
Edmunds in which Burleigh was instrumental. 
Faulk was appointed for the interim on September 
4, and his confirmation was given March 16, 1867. 
Faulk had been admitted to the Dakota Bar shortly 
after his arrival in the Territory and he erected 
the first chalkstone residence in Yankton. It was 
completed in 1867 and his family rejoined him. 

The popularity of Faulk with the citizens of 
Dakota seemed to stem from his awareness of 
trends. He anticipated the first great boom and 
participated in it both in a public and_ private 
capacity. He advertised the Territory in general 
and the Black Hills region in particular and 
worked hard to have that area excluded from any 
Indian reserve that might be established. Faulk 
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devoted much of his first address to the legislature 
to boosting the Territory. He had the letters of 
F. V. Hayden concerning the gold in Black Hills 
streams and the other mineral and timber resources 
of that area published in Territory newspapers. He 
worked unceasingly to have the Black Hills opened 
to settlement. Privately he was concerned in early 
railroad development. 

Faulk’s attitude toward the Indian was not un- 
like that of others of his time. It was fostered by 
the still-fresh memories of the uprising which had 
sent him back to Pennsylvania. Though he did not 
have confidence in Indians, he worked to secure 
relief for his charges when grasshoppers wrought 
devastation along the Missouri. His primary con- 
viction, however, was that land desirable for more 
advanced pursuits than grazing should be opened 
to white settlement. A threatened uprising of In- 
dians in 1867 brought the call for a reorganized 
militia. 

His tenure as governor was dependent on the 
political fortunes of President Johnson and the 
latter’s struggle with the Republican party. Faulk 
continued as governor under Grant’s administra- 
tion for one month, and was retired in April of 
1869. He was appointed mayor of Yankton to fill 
a vacancy, and in 1873 was appointed clerk of the 
district court of Yankton County and clerk of the 
district court of the United States for Dakota Ter- 
ritory. Faulk served for many years as president 


of the Dakota Bar and during the Ordway admin- 
istration was a trustee of the Dakota Asylum for 
the Insane. He continued to live in Yankton until 
his death in 1898. 
JOHN A. BURBANK 
1869 - 1873 

Economic prosperity, the appearance of the 
first two railroads in the Territory, peace with the 
Indians and a rapid increase in population marked 
the administration of the fourth governor, John A. 
Burbank. There were also bitter and confusing po- 
litical quarrels. 

Burbank was born at Centerville, Indiana, in 
1827. He received his education there until he was 
nineteen years of age and after a period when he 
was engaged in the merchandising business with 
his father, went to Nebraska in 1853. There he 
laid out the site of Falls City, became its first 
mayor and postmaster and engaged in business. 
His 1856 marriage to Annie Yates ended with her 
death in 1860. 

President Lincoln appointed Burbank as agent 
for the Iowa and Sac Indian tribes of Missouri, 
and during the Civil War Burbank returned to 
Indiana to a position in the office of Governor 
Oliver P. Morton. Later he engaged in the 
wholesale crockery business before returning to 
the West. This time he settled in the western part 
of Dakota Territory and helped organize the Ter- 
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ritory of Wyoming. Through the aid of his brother- 
in-law, Oliver Morton, a United States Sen- 
ator, Burbank secured the appointment of Dakota 
governor under the Grant Administration, April 
5, 1869. 

Though he arrived in exceptionally prosper- 
ous times, Burbank was immediately unpopular 
through no fault of his own. The dissention came 
from “straight” Republicans who were disappointed 
to see the choice appointments go to outsiders. 
Three months after his arrival Burbank was to 
begin one of the many absences from the Territory, 
which only served to increase antipathy towards 
him, 

Pursuing a talent developed in Nebraska, Bur- 
bank became interested in Dakota townsite specu- 
lation. He purchased much of the site of Spring- 
field and promoted the new town. He was able 
to locate a post office there and established a land 
office, to the displeasure of the residents of Bon 
Homme and the business leaders in Yankton who 
had invested in Bon Homme. 

Burbank’s first message to the legislature em- 
phasized Indian problems and development of rail- 
roads. He pressed for codification of Dakota laws 
and enumerated steps to care for Dakota’s pris- 
oners and insane. 

In 1871 the possibilities of securing a railroad 
for southern Dakota were so high that Burbank 
went to Washington to bring what pressure he 
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could. In his absence the legislature met in a 
special session (later deemed unauthorized) to pass 
authorization for counties to issue bonds to aid in 
railroad construction. It was determined eventu- 
ally, that although the session was illegal the bond 
law was valid. 

While the settlers welcomed the new railroad 
transportation, the politics connected with it were 
increasingly unpopular and became the main issue 
of the election of 1872. The following year the 
battle became so vicious that a murder and a bond 
scandal were the results. In December Burbank 
resigned, a compromise on the railroad bonds was 
reached out of court and relative political peace 
returned. Burbank returned to Richmond, Indiana, 
where in 1884 he married Sarah Perry. He served 
as United States post office inspector for several 
years and died in Richmond December 19, 1905. 

JOHN L. PENNINGTON 
1874 - 1878 

“The worst governed people are those who are 
governed most, and those who have the largest 
number of statutes have, as a general thing, the 
poorest laws.” Such was the philosophy of John 
L. Pennington as expressed in his first message to 
the legislature December 8, 1874. It has been said 
that Pennington arrived virtually unknown and 
unnoticed, and departed years later in almost the 
same manner. 


Pennington was born in 1821 in New Berne, 
Wake County, North Carolina. He received his 
education in the common schools of his native town, 
and there is no record of further formal schooling. 
He began a newspaper career as an apprentice in 
the Raleigh (North Carolina) Star and later es- 
tablished the Columbian in Columbia, South Caro- 
lina. In 1857 he returned to New Berne and 
founded the Daily Progress. His editorials dis- 
cussed education and _ politics, and supported 
Stephen A. Douglas and the Northern cause in the 
Civil War. 

After occupation of New Berne by the Fed- 
erals he resumed his newspaper at Raleigh. In 
1866 he went to Lee County, Alabama, to farm. 
While there he served as a state senator in the 
reconstruction legislature and as a_ presidential 
elector. Through his friendship with United States 
Senator George E. Spencer he obtained the appoint- 
ment as fifth Dakota governor. Pennington, his 
wife, Amanda, and their children, Lulu, Mary, and 
John L., Jr., arrived in Yankton January 29, 1874. 

Pennington’s tenure was highlighted by the 
discovery of gold in the Black Hills by the Custer 
expedition, The discovery was to touch off a wide 
range of problems and complications for both the 
Territorial and federal governments. Settlers 
swarmed into the Hills, despite all attempts to stop 
them. Once there they required government and 
the determination of counties and county seats. 
Regardless of how these were allotted there were 
prevalent charges of favoritism and special inter- 
est. 

All of the problems of road and railroad build- 
ing, homesteading and immigration, taxation and 
Indian treaties for the Black Hills fell on the 
Pennington administration. There were also the 
Territory wide problems resulting from the serious 
crop losses due to grasshoppers in 1874, 1875, and 
1876 (a menace which Pennington would not ac- 
knowledge to be as bad as it was reported), and 
the nationwide financial panic of 1873 which 
slowed immigration into the state. The legislature 
managed to pass measures dealing with most of 
these difficulties with or without the help of the 
governor. 

During his term of office Pennington traveled 
throughout the Territory and wrote a good many 
letters extolling Dakota as farmland. He was gen- 
erally supported by the press of Dakota, although 
there were some who accused him of speculation 
and favoritism. Although he expected to be re- 
appointed to the office of governor, this was denied 
him by President Rutherford B. Hayes. 

Pennington had invested his money and elected 
to remain in the Territory following his retirement 
from office. He was appointed collector of inter- 
nal revenue for Dakota, and in 1885 established 
the Weekly Telegram at Yankton. Upon the death 


of his wife in 1891 Pennington returned to the 
southland to continue his newspaper career. He 
died in Alabama July 11, 1900, and his obituary 
termed him “one of the leading southern Republi- 
cans, a newspaper man of more than ordinary 
ability.” 


WILLIAM A. HOWARD 
1878 - 1880 

Dakota’s sixth governor brought with him long 
experience in distinguished public service. William 
Alanson Howard was also to have the distinction 
of being the only chief executive of the Territory 
or state to die while in office. He was born at 
Hinesberg, Vermont, April 18, 1813, and at the 
age of 14 was apprenticed to a cabinet maker at 
Albion, New York. Throughout his life he never 
enjoyed really good health. He applied his trade 
in order to work his way through the academy at 
Wyoming, New York. In 1836 he entered the col- 
lege at Middlebury, Vermont, graduating from 
there in 1839. After teaching school for a time he 
went to Michigan in an attempt to improve his 
health. He taught mathematics at Michigan Uni- 
versity for a year, and then studied law. Howard 
was admitted to the Michigan Bar in 1842. 

A growing reputation of industry, honesty and 
fine public speaking accompanied his practice of 
law. In 1854 he ran for and was elected to Con- 
gress on the Whig ticket. He went to Washington 
as a Republican, and soon became a ranking mem- 
ber of the House Ways and Means Committee. 
Though established as an orator, while in the 
House he did not speak at length unless matters 
of a critical nature or involving great principles 
were at stake. (One of these times was the occa- 
sion of secession.) He had a reputation for a fine 
knowledge of House rules and insisted upon their 
enforcement. He was called “a stickler for Justice 
but only when obtained through orthodox and reg- 
ular channels.” 

He retired from Congress at the end of 1862, 
and was appointed postmaster of Detroit. In 1870 
Howard was appointed minister to China but his 
health prohibited acceptance of the assignment. 
The chance for improvement of his health in the 
Dakota climate prompted him to accept President 
Rutherford Hayes’ gift of the Dakota Territory 
governorship in April, 1878. 

One of Howard’s first concerns was the char- 
itable and penal institutions of the state. Dakota 
inmates had been cared for in other states, but the 
burden was becoming so great Dakota was asked 
to provide for her own. Since the legislature was 
not in session Howard advanced his own funds to 
provide the necessary housing for the insane be- 
fore winter came. The 1879 legislature affirmed his 
actions and reimbursed him. Howard's first mes- 
sage to that body dealt with the immediate and 
future problem of the insane and their administra- 
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tion, the creation of a penal institution, schools, 
education, and adequate plans for the future, rail- 
roads, immigration and Territorial finance. The 
number of bills passed by that session was com- 
paratively few, but they established long-term 
policy in the fields of charities and corrections. 

Governor Howard's health improved until the 
winter of 1879 when he became suddenly ill and 
never fully recovered. He died in Washington, 
April 10, 1880, while on Territorial business. He 
was survived by his wife, Ellen Lane, whom he 
married in 1841, two daughters and two sons. 
Among the eulogies was this: “No where in the 
record was there the slightest suggestion of any 
mean or trivial acts by William A. Howard; he 
had a high sense of duty and no inclination to 
shirk his share of them.” 

NEHEMIAH G. ORDWAY 
1880 - 1884 

There is little doubt but that the most contro- 
versial Territorial administration was that of 
Nehemiah G. Ordway who took office May, 1880. 
It was during this time that the Territory capital 
was removed from Yankton to Bismarck. 

Ordway was born at Warner, New Hampshire, 
in 1828 and received his common school education 
there. He entered the mercantile and banking 
business. He served several terms in the New 
Hampshire legislature and during one period acted 
iN a supervisory position in the postal department. 
For twelve years he was sergeant-at-arms in the 
House of Representatives in Washington, and upon 
returning to New Hampshire was elected to the 
state senate. The New Hampshire congressional 
delegation (that state’s banks were said to have 
a twenty-five million dollar speculative investment 
in western lands) sponsored Ordway’s appointment 
as Dakota governor. 

Ordway has been described as tall, distin- 
guished-appearing, even sanctimonious, and a 
plausible public speaker; but it has also been said 
that “the dignified manner and dulcet phraseology 
cloaked an able but restless scheming and ambitious 
mind, and the sanctimonious air concealed a clever 
plan for the governor’s political and financial 
agrandizement.” Be that as it may, Ordway 
brought with him a small coterie of trusted asso- 
ciates and had more on call. He was the first 
Territorial governor who directed other federal 
appointments in Dakota. Among these was _ his 
son, George, who became Territorial auditor. 

At the beginning of his administration Ordway 
and his family made the entire circuit of the set- 
tlements in Dakota. The population of Dakota 
had increased and spread until it filled every cor- 
ner of the Territory, and it was thought by some 
that a more central location of the capital was 
desirable. Among the most influential proponents 
of capital removal was Alex McKenzie who 
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sought and eventually was able to locate the capital 
in Bismarck. 

In general the press did not support removal, 
so Ordway founded his own newspapers and later 
the Dakota Press Association. The railroads were 
vitally interested in the removal and _ set up a 
powerful lobby to support it. The removal was also 
complicated by impending statehood. 

The 1883 legislature established a capital com- 
mission whose duty it was to establish the location 
of the government. They were proclaimed to be 
“open-minded” and any and all communities were 
cpen to bid for the site. Throughout the commis- 
sion’s tenure there were many transactions which 
excited suspicion but none could be proved illegal. 
That there was great pressures brought to bear on 
the commission is understatement. Not the least 
of these were the location of county seats in towns 
where Ordway was known to have financial in- 
terests. These latter caused a grand jury to in- 
dict the governor for corrupt practices while in 
office but defense attorneys successfully moved 
that a federal officer could not be tried in a Ter- 
ritorial court. 

The demand for Ordway’s removal resulted 
in the announcement of his successor on June 25, 
1884. The various groups affected by all the tur- 
moil were left to work things out for themselves. 
Ordway died in 1909, 


GILBERT A. PIERCE 
1884 - 1887 

In 1884 the 400,000 people of Dakota hoped to 
find in Governor Gilbert Ashville Pierce the hon- 
esty and capability they felt lacking in his predeces- 
sor. There was speculation, however, that Pierce 
had been accorded the governorship by President 
Chester A. Arthur as a repayment for Pierce’s as- 
sistance when Arthur was ousted as Collector of 
the New York Customs House under President 
Hayes. 

Pierce was born January 11, 1839, in East 
Otto, Cattarangus County, New York. In 1858 he 
was married to Anne Marie Bartholomew, and 
they became the parents of two sons and two 
daughters. Like several of his predecessors Pierce 
had a background in newspaper work and law. 
He was the author of a novel and several suc- 
cessful dramas. During the Civil War he served 
as a lieutenant with the 9th Indiana Volunteers, 
and in 1864 emerged from the service as a colo- 
nel. He practiced law for three years at _Valpa- 
raiso, Indiana, and served in the Indiana legisla- 
ture. In 1869 he was appointed journal clerk of 
the United States Senate and after serving three 
years resigned to become an editorial writer for 
the Chicago Inter Ocean, Beginning in 1877 he 
was managing editor of the Inter Ocean and in 
1882 accepted a similar position with the Chicago 
News. 


Removal of the capital was still a blazing 
issue when Pierce arrived in Dakota. The 1885 
legislature was to convene in the new statehouse 
in Bismarck. The legality of the removal, to say 
nothing of possible ulterior motives, was open to 
deep speculation. The bitterness of the removal 
fight was also seen as a threat to statehood. 

A bill to remove the capital from Bismarck to 
Pierre (where former-governor Ordway owned 
a good deal of property) passed both houses of 
the legislature despite filibusters. Pierce vetoed 
the bill on the grounds that it broke a contract 
entered into by the capital commission represent- 
ing the government of Dakota and the city of 
Bismarck. Southern members wanted to remove 
the capital again into their area and yet most 
were anti-Ordway. These conflicting feelings 
placed southern Dakotans in an awkward position. 
There is little doubt that northern interests stir- 
red anti-Ordway feeling. 

During his brief tenure, Pierce also vetoed 
a measure granting women the right to vote. He 
felt that such a grant must come from the federal 
government, and that full suffrage would harm 
chances of statehood. Female furor spread from 
Governor Pierce in Dakota to President Grover 
Cleveland in Washington. 

As a Republican serving during Democrat 
administration, Pierce tendered his _ resignation 
January 13, 1887. He remained in Bismarck as 
correspondent for St. Paul newspapers and in 1887 
was elected president of the Grand Forks Uni- 
versity. He declined this offer preferring to stay 
in newspaper work and politics. Upon North Da- 
kota’s admission to statehood he was elected 
as one of its first United States Senators, but was 
defeated for re-election. In 1891 he purchased a 
half-interest in the Minneapolis Tribune and upon 
selling that became business manager of the 
Chicago Post and Times-Herald. He was ap- 
pointed minister to Portugal by President Ben- 
jamin Harrison, resigned after a few months be- 
cause of ill health and spent the remainder of his 
life in California, Washington and British Co- 
lumbia. He died in Chicago February 15, 1901. 

LOUIS K; CHURCH 
1887 - 1889 

Although he had worked against his party in 
the New York legislature to defeat Tammany 
Hall, Louis Kossuth Church became the only 
Democrat to serve as governor of Dakota. He 
was appointed by President Grover Cleveland and 
was confirmed February 4, 1887. 

Church was born in Brooklyn, New York, 
December 11, 1846, and received a general edu- 
cation at Hudson River Institute at Claverack. He 
studied law in the office of N. B. Moore, a former 
justice of the New York Supreme Court and a 
member of the court of appeals. Church was ad- 


mitted to the bar in 1868, formed a partnership 
with Judge Moore and practiced with him until 
1874. Thereafter he practiced alone. In 1882 he 
was elected to the New York assembly, and was 
a friend and supporter of then New York gover- 
nor, Grover Cleveland. 

President Cleveland in 1885 appointed Church 
to be judge of the third district, Dakota Territory, 
with chambers in Huron. In this position he de- 
veloped a reputation for fairness and upon the 
resignation of Pierce received the endorsement 
of many prominent Republicans to be governor. 
Among the cited Church qualifications were lack 
cf interest in “town sites, land speculations and 
other Dakota side issues which would tend to 
warp his judgment.” 

Since he had still not been confirmed as go- 
vernor, Church could not address the 1887 legis- 
lature as such, but was permitted to speak briefly 
following the speech of Governor Pierce. After 
he became governor not the least of his diffi- 
culties was the fact that he was a Democrat 
serving in an overwhelmingly Republican terri- 
tory with little disposition for imported Democrat 
officials. There was also a bitter split among 
Dakota Democrats. 

Church admonished the trustees, superintend- 
ents and wardens of the public institutions to 
keep expenditures within appropriations, recom- 
mended uniform insurance and public education 
laws. 

During his 1889 address to the legislature he 
remarked that “the sanitary condition of the Ter- 
ritory is excellent; health and contentment reign 
within our borders in a marked degree.” He noted 
the bonded indebtedness, the assessment roles, and 
the actual value of the Territory with the com- 
ment: “The financial credit of the ‘Territory 
could hardly be better and the ability of the Ter- 
ritory to provide for and meet all its obligations 
is extremely gratifying.” Later vetoes of legis- 
lation showed him to be a stickler for economy. 
He recommended that “all property, tangible and 
intangible, should be taxed. While it is impos- 
sible to subject every interest to its just share of 
taxation, it is possible to adopt a system of laws 
which will be uniform in its character and equi- 
table in its application.” 

Church also vetoed measures locating public 
institutions on the theory that the Territory had 
no business deciding things for two states. State- 
hood had been assured within a year and these 
laws could be re-enacted as state legislation, the 
governor contended. Of 128 measures passing the 
full legislature, forty-three were vetoed. 

After his retirement from the governorship 
March 22, 1889, Church resumed the practice of 
law in Huron, Later he removed to the state of 
Washington where he practiced law. He died 
while on a trip to Alaska in 1898. 
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ARTHUR C. MELLETTE 
1889 

Arthur Calvin Mellette served only seven 
months as governor of Dakota Territory, how- 
ever his administration was not devoid of momen- 
tous occasions. These events were climaxed by 
admission to statehood of a divided Dakota. 

Mellette was born June 23, 1843, in Indiana 
and had little early education. He taught him- 
self German and Latin while plowing on the fam- 
ily farm. At the age of 18 he was admitted to 
the University of Indiana in spite of a scanty 
formal education, and was graduated from there 
in 1863. Though a high bounty was paid to vol- 
unteers and Mellette had volunteered to serve 
Colonel Thomas Brady in the Civil War, he later 
chose to serve in the stead of his drafted invalid 
brother. Brady was impressed with the youth and 
after Mellette completed Indiana University’s law 
course, invited the lad to practice with him in 
Muncie. Mellette also helped Brady manage a 
newspaper and was elected district attorney. He 
was named county superintendent of schools in 
1870 and as a member of the 1872 and 1874 In- 
diana legislatures devoted much time to school 
laws. 

He was married to Margaret Wylie of In- 
diana and they became the parents of four sons 
and one daughter. Seeking relief for his wife’s 
poor health Mellette moved to Colorado and sub- 
sequently settled in Springfield, Dakota. He was 
the only Territorial governor to come to Dakota 
of his own volition. He later became registrar of 
the land office of Springfield, and was _ trans- 
ferred from there to Watertown. 

In Watertown Mellette took an active part 
in public life and was named to the constitutional 
convention in 1883. The 1885 convention named a 
slate of state officers with Mellette as governor 


and Huron as state capital. Later that year Mel- 
lette addressed the new “legislature’’ reminding 
them that since Congress had not yet ratified their 
desire the two governmental entities would be 
at best confusing. The group adjourned realizing 
that no Democratic administration would willing- 
ly admit an overwhelmingly Republican state. 

Mellette meanwhile spent a good deal of his 
own time and money in Washington pressing for 
statehood. Such activity and evident sincerity serv- 
ed to enrich him in friendship and respect. Mel- 
lette reconvened the South Dakota legislature 
stating: “There was a state of South Dakota in 
being and that the power to create lay in the 
people and not in Congress.” The legislature ad- 
journed. Mellette was then appointed Territory 
governor. 

A new convention was called in Huron 
August 28, 1889, during the new Republican ad- 
ministration in Washington, to nominate represent- 
atives for the new state. The statehood vote of 
the people, which also named Mellette state gover- 
nor, came October 1, and the statehood proclama- 
tion was signed by President Benjamin Harrison 
November 2. 

Mellette’s term as state governor was marked 
by a prolonged drought which ruined the pre- 
vious prosperity and by the “Messiah Craze” of 
the Indians which led to the end of the Indian 
uprisings. On a trip to Gregory to ascertain the 
feasibility of a new county, Mellette was tossed 
from a buggy and suffered permanent injuries. 
The accident and a series of personal tragedies 
prompted his retirement to the practice of law. 
Forfeiting his considerable estate to make good 
a friend’s bond, he moved penniless to Pittsburgh, 
Kansas, where hé practiced law until his death 
May 25, 1896. His wife brought his body to 
Watertown for burial. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES OF DAKOTA 
DELEGATES TO CONGRESS 


JOHN BLAIR SMITH TODD was born in 
Lexington, Kentucky, April 4, 1814, and moved 
with his parents to Illinois in 1827. He grad- 
uated from the United States Military Academy 
in 1837 and was commissioned second lieutenant 
in the Sixth Infantry July 1 of that year. He 
served in the Florida war 1837-1842, and the war 
with Mexico, and accompanied General Harney 
on the 1855 Dakota expeditions, resigning his com- 
mission September 16, 1856, to become an Indian 
trader settling at Fort Randall, Dakota. He was 
elected to the 37th Congress (March 4, 1861- 
March 3, 1863) and successfully contested the elec- 
tion of William Jayne to the 38th Congress and 
served from June 17, 1864, to March 3, 1865. He 
was appointed brigadier general of volunteers in 


the Union Army September, 1861, with the ap- 
pointment expiring July 17, 1862. He served as 
speaker of the Dakota House of Representatives 
in 1867. He died in Yankton January 5, 1872. 

WILLIAM JAYNE was born in Springfield, 
Illinois, October 8, 1826. He _ studied medicine 
and practiced in Springfield for eleven years, 
serving as physician to Abraham Lincoln. He was 
mayor of Springfield 1859-1861 and was appoint- 
ed governor of Dakota Territory in 1861, living 
in Yankton. He presented credentials as delegate- 
elect to the 38th Congress and served from March 
4, 1863, until June 17, 1864, when he lost the con- 
tested seat to J. B. S. Todd. He returned to 
Springfield where he was president of the Lin- 
coln Memorial Library and State Board of Chari- 
ties. He died March 20, 1916. 


WALTER A. BURLEIGH was born in Wa- 
terville, Maine, October 25, 1820. He attended the 
public schools there and studied medicine in Bur- 
lington, Vermont, and New York City. He prac- 
ticed in Richmond, Maine, later moving to Kit- 
tanning, Pennsylvania. He was appointed Indian 
agent at Greenwood, Dakota Territory, 1861-1865, 
and was delegate to the 39th and 40th Congresses. 
He served two terms in the upper house of the 
Territorial legislature beginning in 1877. Moving 
to Miles City in Montana Territory, he was a 
member of that state’s constitutional convention 
and served in its first legislature. Returning to 
Dakota, he was prosecuting attorney in Custer 
' County and state senator from Yankton County. 
He died at Yankton March 8, 1896. 

MOSES K. ARMSTRONG was born in Mi- 
lan, Ohio, September 19, 1832. He attended Huron 
Institute and Western Reserve College and moved 
to Minnesota Territory in 1856. There he was 
elected surveyor of Mower County and assigned 
to survey United States lands in 1858. Upon state- 
hood admission of Minnesota in 1859, Armstrong 
went to Yankton in Dakota. He was a member 
of the first Territorial legislature, re-elected in 
1862 and 1863 and served as speaker. During 
1864 he edited the Dakota Union. Returning to 
the council in 1866 and 1867 he again served as 
speaker. He acted as secretary of the Indian Peace 
Commission in 1867. He established the great 
meridian and standard lines for United States sur- 
veys in southern Dakota and northern Red River 
valley. He was again elected to the Territorial 
council in 1869 and served as delegate in the 42nd 
and 43rd Congresses. Upon completion of these 
terms he moved to St. James, Minnesota, where 
he engaged in the banking and real estate busi- 
ness. He died in Albert Lea, January 11, 1906. 

JEFFERSON P. KIDDER was born at Brain- 
tree, Vermont, June 4, 1818. He attended common 
schools, farmed, taught school, pursued classical 
studies and was graduated from Norwich Univer- 
sity. Upon completion of a law course he was 
admitted to the bar. Active in Vermont politics 
he was a member of the state constitutional con- 
vention in 1843, states attorney 1842-47, a member 
cf the state senate 1847-48 and lieutenant gover- 
nor of Vermont 1853-54. In 1857 he moved to St. 
Paul, Minnesota. He was a member of the Min- 
nesota house of representatives 1861-63-64 and on 
February 16, 1865, was appointed an associate 
justice of the Supreme Court for Dakota Territory 
by President Lincoln. He was reappointed to this 
post in 1869 and 1873. He served as delegate 
during the 44th and 45th Congresses. Kidder died 
in St. Paul October 2, 1883. 


GRANVILLE G. BENNETT was born in 
Butler County, Ohio, October 9, 1833, and spent 


his youth in Fayette County. His parents moved 
to Fulton County, Illinois, in 1849 and to Wash- 
ington, Iowa, in 1855. He attended Howe’s Acad- 
emy at Mt. Pleasant and Washington College 
in Iowa. He studied law and in 1859 opened a 
practice in Washington. During the Civil War 
he was a commissioned officer in the Union Army. 
He served in the Iowa senate and house of repre- 
sentatives before being appointed an associate jus- 
tice to the Dakota Supreme Court February 24, 
1875. He was a delegate to the 46th Congress 
and later returned to Yankton and Deadwood to 
practice law. He died in 1910, 

RICHARD F. PETTIGREW was born in 
Ludlow, Vermont, July, 1848. He moved with his 
parents to Evansville, Rock County, Wisconsin, 
in 1854. He attended Beloit College in 1866 and 
graduated from the law school at the University 
of Wisconsin in 1869. That same year he went 
to Sioux Falls, Dakota, as United States deputy 
surveyor. He remained in Sioux Falls, engaged 
in government surveying and the real estate busi- 
ness, until 1875. He also practiced law and in 
1877 was elected to the Dakota legislature. He 
was ‘Territorial delegate to the 47th Congress. 
In 1884-85 he served on the Territorial council 
and was elected to the United States Senate Oc- 
tober 16, 1889, under the enabling act. He was 
re-elected in 1895 and served until 1901. After 
practicing law in New York City for a time he 
returned to Sioux Falls where he died in 1926. 

JOHN B. RAYMOND was born in Lockport, 
Niagara County, New York, December 5, 1884. 
He moved to Tazewell County, Illinois, in 1853. 
During the Civil War he enlisted as a private 
and was promoted through the ranks to captain. 
After the Vicksburg campaign he remained in 
Mississippi and published the Mississippi Pilot 
at Jackson, during the reconstruction period. He 
was appointed United States Marshal for Dakota 
Territory in 1877 and served four years. He was 
delegate to the 48th Congress and upon comple- 
tion of his term settled at Fargo where he died 
January 3, 1886. 

OSCAR S. GIFFORD was born at Water- 
town, New York, October 20, 1842, where he at- 
tended common schools and pursued an academic 
course. He served in the Union Army as a pri- 
vate until 1865. He later studied law and was 
admitted to the Illinois Bar in 1870. After com- 
ing to Dakota he was elected district attorney 
for Lincoln County in 1874. He was mayor of 
Canton 1882-1883 and was a member of the 1883 
constitutional convention. He served as delegate 
to the 49th and 50th Congresses, and upon ad- 
mission cf South Dakota as a state, served in the 
House of Representatives from 1889 to 1891. He 
resumed his law practice in Canton and died 
there in 1913. 


SOUTH DAKOTA READING LIST 
Compiled by J. Leonard Jennewein 


This is a working list of books on the South Dakota scene. It is not a bibliophile’s bibliography. 


The list is generally restricted to books about South Dakota. Books by South Dakota authors, 
but not about South Dakota, are for the most part excluded. With few exceptions magazine articles 
are also excluded. This is also true of reports of state departments and many technical bulletins. 
A few volumes of poetry are included, but no attempt has been made to list everything in that 
field, even though the book might contain verse pertaining to the state. (There are more poets ( ?) 
in Dakota than one realizes.) ‘The only unpublished theses included are those to which our atten- 
tion was directed by authors of Dakota Panorama. 


Use has been made of, and credit is hereby given to the following: South Dakota Library 
Association for its 4 Selected List of South Dakota Books, 1943; Gertrude Parmalee, 4 South 
Dakota Bibliography (no date); Dwight D. Miller, 4 Bibliography of South Dakota Books, 1960. 
A useful list may also be found in the 1952 edition of South Dakota: A Guide to the State. 


Several students at Dakota Wesleyan University assisted in preparing this list: Mary Ann 
Moore, Doris Alsgaard, and Neil Hanson. Particular credit is due Ruby Kranzler who assisted 
in the final preparation. 


The difficulty in compiling such a list lies as much in deciding what to leave out as in what 
to include. For example, a few books pertaining to General Custer are included, but a complete 
Custer list would contain more items by itself than this total list. The same is true of the Dakota 
Indians. 


Although this listing included many titles, some of them fairly important, which have not 
appeared in other bibliographies, it is but a beginning. It will also be noted that in many instances 
complete information such as the number of pages, date of publication, etc., is missing. This is a 
start, and it is our intention gradually to complete this information and to add descriptive and 
evaluate comments. 


To a limited extent letter symbols have been added to indicate the subject covered: 

A—Military; BH—Black Hills and Badlands; C—Custer; E—Explorations; Fk—Fiction ; 
FT—Fur Trade; G—General History; I—Indian; M—Religion and Mission; P—Pioneer—in- 
cluding local, county and anniversary publications; R—Range; T—Transportation—Railroad and 
Steamboats. 


Abel, Annie Heloise (ed.). CHARDON’S JOUR- [Aberdeen] SOUVENIR OF ABERDEEN, THE 
NAL AT FORT CLARK 1834-1839. Pierre: RAIROAD HUB OF THE DAKOTAS. J. F. 
Lawrence K. Fox, Department of History, 1932. Kelly, 1917. illus. P 


heh eee ee rue pie val a peers [Aberdeen] UNFINISHED HISTORIES: TALES 
mo F uk peti Re or i Ope had OF ABERDEEN AND BROWN COUNTY. 
cheng Eg Merete Seach ed Peek yy Se ye aE ee Mitchell, South Dakota: South Dakota Writers’ 


FT ; 
Abel, Annie Heloise (ed.). TABEAU’S NARRA- Deagueg) 233 iia Pagilcars 


TIVE OF LOISEL’S EXPEDITION TO THE Adams, Ramon F. SIX GUNS AND SADDLE 


UPPER MISSOURI. Norman, Oklahoma: Uni- LEATHER. A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF BOOKS 
versity of Oklahoma Press, 1939. 272p. The AND PAMPHLETS ON WESTERN OUT- 
Loisel-Tabeau narrative is a serious treatment LAWS AND GUNMEN. Norman, Oklahoma: 
of pre-Lewis and Clark fur trade on the Mis- University of Oklahoma, 1954. 426p. This 
souri, with considerable information on In- specialized bibliography contains entries of 
dians. FT 1,132 items and is a notable landmark in bib- 

ABERDEEN, A MIDDLE BORDER CITY. Ab- liographical books pertaining to the Western 
erdeen, South Dakota: Friends of Aberdeen scene. It includes many items about Black 
Committee, 1940. 94p., illus. P Hills characters. 
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Adams, Ramon F. and Britzman, Homer E. 
CHARLES M. RUSSELL, THE COWBOY 
ARTIST. Pasadena: Trail’s End Publishing, 
1948. 350p., illus. This comprehensive biog- 
raphy describes the life and career of Charles 
Russell, a famous painter of the West. R 

Ager, Waldemar Theodor, I SIT ALONE. New 
York: Harper, 1931. 366p. This novel was 
translated from the Norwegian by Charles 
Wharton Stork. F 

AGRICULTURAL RESOURCES: A _ PRELIM- 
INARY REPORT. Brookings: South Dakota 
State College, 1935-1936. 

[Agriculture] DAKOTA IRONCLAD WINTER 
WHEAT STATION. Watertown, South Da- 
kota: News Stearn Printing, 1891. l6p. A 
typical promotional pamphlet. 

[Agriculture] SUGAR BEETS IN SOUTH DA- 
KOTA. Sioux Falls, South Dakota: Depart- 
ment of Chemistry, South Dakota State Col- 
lege, 1899. 82p., illus. 

[Agriculture] THE SUN SHINES ON SOUTH 
DAKOTA. 39p., illus. This book is dedicated 
to the memory of Louis N. Crill, Secretary of 
Agriculture 1927-1929. It is a collection of ar- 
ticles by Mr. Crill on agricultural and indus- 
trial possibilities in South Dakota. 

Aikman, Duncan. CALAMITY JANE AND THE 
LADY WILDCATS. New York: Holt, 1927. 
347p., illus. Flamboyant characters such as 
Madame Moustache, Poker Alice, and Kitty 
the Schemer are compared and contrasted with 
Calamity Jane. 

Aken, David, PIONEERS OF THE BLACK 
HILLS, OR GORDON’S STOCKADE PARTY 
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places and how they were named is divided 
according to counties, cities, lakes, etc. 

[South Dakota Population] THE INFLUENCE OF 
MIGRATION ON SOUTH DAKOTA’S POP- 
ULATION 1930-1950. Brookings, South Da- 
kota: Rural Sociology Department of Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, 1953. 46p. 

[South Dakota Population] THE INFLUENCE OF 
SOUTH DAKOTA, A VP REEIMING RY 
STUDY OF POPULATION. Brookings, South 
Dakota: South Dakota State Planning Board, 
1936. 46p. 

[South Dakota Population] SOUTH DAKOTA 
POPULATION 1950-1960 STATE AND 
COUNTY POPULATION GAINS AND 
LOSSES. Brookings, South Dakota: Depart- 
ment of Rural Sociology Pamphlet 121, Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, South Dakota 
State College, 1960. 40p., illus. 

[South Dakota Trade] GROWTH AND DE- 
CLINE OF SOUTH DAKOTA ‘TRADE 
CENTERS 1901-51. Brookings, South Dakota: 
Rural Sociology Department Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, 1955. 55p., illus. 

[South Dakota Transportation] TRANSPORTA- 
TION IN SOUTH DAKOTA. Brookings, 
South Dakota: South Dakota State Planning 
Board, 1931, 2vols. 

[Southeastern South Dakota] SODBUSTERS 
TALES OF SOUTHEASTERN SOUTH DA- 
KOTA. Alexandria, South Dakota: The South 
Dakota Writers’ League, 1938. 27p., illus. 

SOUTH SHORE, SOUTH DAKOTA SOUVENIR 
AND HISTORY, 1953. 60p., illus. P 

Spencer, Mrs. George E. CALAMITY JANE. 
New York: Cassell, 1887. 172p. One of the 
first novels in which Calamity Jane appears. 

Spindler, Will H. BADLANDS TRAILS: RANGE 
STORIES OF THE SOUTH DAKOTA BAD- 
LANDS AND AN AUTHENTIC HAND- 
BOOK TO THE BADLANDS. Mitchell, 
South Dakota: Educator Supply, 1948. 96p., 
illus. 

Spindler, Will H. LURE OF THE HILLS. Chi- 
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cago: Howard A. Burke, 1937. F 

Spindler, Will H. TRAGEDY STRIKES AT 
WOUNDED KNEE. Gordon, Nebraska: Gor- 
don Publishing, 1955. 80p., illus. I 

Spindler, Will H. YESTERDAY’S TRAILS. Gor- 
don, Nebraska: Gordon Journal Publishing, 
1961. 80p., illus. Will Spindler, retired U. S. 
Indian Service teacher, presents stories of 
Indians and pioneers of Western South Da- 
kotaiP 

Spring, Agnes Wright. DR. McGILLYCUDDY’S 
DIARY. A chapter in the DENVER BRAND 
BOOK, Vol. IX, 1953. Denver: The West- 
erners, 1954, 

Spring, Agnes Wright. THE CHEYENNE AND 
BLACK HILLS STAGE AND EXPRESS 
ROUTES. Glendale, California: Arthur H. 
Clark, 1949, 418p., illus. The combination of 
sound research, good writing, ample documen- 
tation, good bibliography, and excellent pic- 
tures make this one of the best books ever 
written about the Black Hills. It is selective 
in its area of interest but the general back- 
ground information is more than usually com- 
prehensive. BH 

Standing Bear, Luther (Dakota Chief). LAND 
OF THE SPOTTED EAGLE, Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin, 1933, 259p., illus. I 

Standing Bear, Luther (Dakota Chief). MY IN- 
DIAN BOYHOOD, Boston: Houghton Mif- 
flin, 1931, 189p., illus. For young people. I 

Standing Bear, Luther (Dakota Chief), MY PEO- 
PLE THE SIOUX. Boston: Houghton Mif- 
flin, 1932, 288p, I 

Standing Bear, Luther (Dakota Chief), STORIES 
OF THE SIOUX. Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 
1934. 79p. F 

Stanley, John A. FROM THEN UNTIL NOW. 
John A. Stanley, 1948, 64p. P 

Stanley, May. BLUE MEADOWS. Boston: Little, 
1933. 327p. F 

Stark, Phyllis. I CHOSE A PARSON. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1956. 240p. Part of 
this book gives an account of an Episcopal 
minister’s life in South Dakota. M 

[Statehood] DAKOTA, THE YEAR OF STATE- 
HOOD, 1889; OFFICIAL GUIDE CON- 
TAINING USEFUL INFORMATION IN 
HANDY FORM FOR SETTLERS AND 
HOMESEEKERS, CONCERNING NORTH 
AND SOUTH DAKOTA. Aberdeen, South 
Dakota: Frank H. Hagerty, Commissioner of 
Immigration, 1889. 48p. 

[Statehood] REASONS WHY DAKOTA SHOULD 
NOT BE ADMITTED AS A STATE AT 
THE PRESENT TIME. lip. This scarce 
pamphlet of 1882 relates the story of the 
statehood fight. Collection of editorials from 
eastern newspapers, March 22, 23, 24, 25, 
1882. Sub-title: “Her people are trying to re- 
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pudiate public debts which were contracted 
under sanction of an act of Congress.” 

Stensland, Earl H. HANDBOOK FOR SOUTH 
DAKOTA MUNICIPAL OFFICIALS. Ver- 
million, South Dakota: State University of 
South Dakota, Governmental Research Bureau, 
1948. 112p. 

Stephens, Harry R. THE GOVERNMENT OF 
THE INDIANS OF SOUTH DAKOTA. Ver- 
million, South Dakota: State University of 
South Dakota, Governmental Research Bureau, 
1942. 58p. I 

Stevenson, Augusta. SITTING BULL, DAKOTA 
BOY. Indianapolis: Bobbs Merrill, 1956. 
189p., illus. This book is one of the Child- 
hood of Famous Americans series. 

Stewart, Edgar I. CUSTER’S LUCK. Norman, 
Oklahoma: University of Oklahoma, 1955. 
522p., illus. A detailed account of the Battle 
of the Little Big Horn with a discussion of 
conditions preceding. C, I 

Stewart, Edgar I. YANKTON COLLEGE, THE 
SECOND TWENTY-FIVE YEARS. Yank- 
ton, South Dakota: 1932. 220p. 

Stoddard, W. H. TURNER COUNTY PIONEER 
HISTORY. Sioux Falls, South Dakota: Brown 
and Saenger, P., 

Stokes, George W. and Driggs, H. R. DEAD- 
WOOD GOLD, HISTORY OF EARLY GOLD 
MINING IN THE NORTHERN BLACK 
HILLS, Yonkers-on-Hudson: World Book, 
1926. 163p., illus. The reminiscences of Colo- 
nel Stokes are woven into an adventure story 
for juveniles. FP 

Strahorn, Robert E. TO THE ROCKIES AND 
BEYOND, OR A SUMMER ON THE UN- 
ION PACIFIC RAILWAY AND BRANCH- 
ES. Omaha: Union Pacific R. R., 1878. 141p., 
illus. The Black Hills of South Dakota figure 
in this booklet. 

Stuart, Robert ON THE OREGON TRAIL: 
ROBERT STUART’S JOURNEY OF DISs- 
COVERY. Edited by Kenneth A Spaulding. 
Norman, Oklahoma: University of Oklahoma, 
1953, 192p., illus. This work contains some 
significant maps and diaries concerning the 
Astorians who crossed northwestern South 
Dakota in 1811, E 

STURGIS, THE KEY CITY OF THE BLACK 
HILLS, Chamber of Commerce, P 

Stutenroth, Mrs, Stella Marie. DAUGHTERS OF 
DACOTAH,. Mitchell, South Dakota: Edu- 
cator Supply, c. 1942. 157p., illus. This 
biography contains brief accounts of 53 out- 
standing South Dakota women. 

Sues, Otto L. GRIGSBY’S COWBOYS, THIRD 
UNITED STATES VOLUNTEER CAVAL- 
RY, SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR. Salem, 
South Dakota: James E. Patten, 1900. 359p., 
iHus, Organization and history of the regi- 


ment is combined with biographical sketches 
of some of its noted members. A 

Sullivan, Maurice S. JEDEDIAH SMITH, 
TRADER AND TRAIL BREAKER, New 
York: Press of the Pioneers, 1936. 233p., 
illus. FT, E 

Sullivan, Maurice §. THE TRAVELS OF JEDE- 
DIAH SMITH, A DOCUMENTARY OUT- 
LINE INCLUDING THE JOURNAL OF 
THE GREAT AMERICAN PATHFINDER. 
Santa Ana, California: The Fine Arts Press, 
1934, 195p., illus. The author calls this book 
a basic outline of the career of Smith rather 
than a biography, FT, E 

SULLY COUNTY HISTORY. Onida, South Da- 
kota: Onida Watchman, 1939, 285p., illus, P 

Sutley, Zachary Taylor. THE LAST FRONTIER. 
New York: Macmillan, 1930, 350p. This 
work includes information about Calamity 
Jane, Jesse James, and Wild Bill Hickok. P 

Sutton, Ernest V. A LIFE WORTH LIVING. 
Pasadena, California: Trail’s End, 1948. 350p., 
illus. P 

Swartzlow, Carl R. and Upton, Robert F. BAD- 
LANDS NATIONAL MONUMENT SOUTH 
DAKOTA. Washington: Natural History 
Handbook Series No. 2, Superintendent of 
Documents, 1954. 48p., illus. 

Taber, Clarence Wilbur. BREAKING SOD ON 
THE PRAIRIE. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New 
York: World Book, 1924. 292p., illus. P 

Tallent, Annie D. THE BLACK HILLS, OR THE 
LAST HUNTING GROUND OF THE DA- 
KOTAHS. St. Louis: Nixon-Jones, 1899. 
713p., illus. BH 

Taylor, Don Alonzo. OLD SAM, THOROUGH- 
BRED TROTTER. Chicago: Follette, 1955. 
160p., illus, This is a portrayal of Dakota 
Territory life in the 1880’s. P 

Taylor, Mrs. Ellen (DuPoise). TOWERS ALONG 
THE GRASS. New York: Harper, 1929. 
469p. F 


Taylor, G. B. GLIMPSES INTO EDGEMONT?’S 
PAST. Lusk, Wyoming: Lusk Herald. BH 
Terrell, Claude B. WILD FOWL AND FISH 

ATTRACTIONS. Pierre: South Dakota 
Game and Fish Commission, 1932. 72p., illus. 
Textor, Lucy E, OFFICIAL RELATIONS BE- 
TWEEN THE. UNITED STATES AND 
THE SIOUX INDIANS, Palo Alto, Califor- 
nia: Stanford University, 1896. 162p. I 


Tibbles) ‘Thomas Henry. BUCKSKIN AND 
BLANKET DAYS. Garden City, New York: 
Doubleday, 1957. 336p. This diary devotes 
the last section to the Sioux. I 

[Timber Lake] GOLDEN JUBILEE, 1910-1960. 
Timber Lake: Golden Jubilee Book Commit- 
tee 1960.6 505ps villus. P 

(Anon.). TOM’S EXPERIENCE IN DAKOTA: 
WHYSHE VENT Ss WHat HE DID 


THERE; WHAT CROPS HE RAISED, AND 
HOW HE RAISED THEM; WHAT THEY 
COST HIM AND WHAT HE RECEIVED 
FOR THEM; AND ALL ABOUT HIS UPS 
AND DOWNS, SUCCESSES AND FAIL- 
URES; HIS TALKS WITH OLD FRIENDS, 
AND HIS ADVICE TO THEM ABOUT 
GOING WEST; WHO OUGHT TO GO 
AND WHO OUGHT NOT; WHAT MEN 
AND WOMEN WITH MONEY AND WITH 
NONE CAN DO THERE; WHY SOME 
SUCCEED, AND OTHERS DO NOT; WITH 
PRACTICAL INFORMATION FOR ALL 
CLASSES OF PEOPLE WHO WANT 
HOMES IN THE WEST, POINTING OUT 
PLAINLY THE WAY TO SUCCESS. Min- 
neapolis: Whitall, 1883. 146p. That’s the 
nice thing about these old-fashioned titles— 
no need for further description. P 

Torrey, Edwin C. EARLY DAYS IN DAKOTA. 
Minneapolis: Farnham Printing and Station- 
ery, 1925. 289p. The author includes inci- 
dents and events of the blizzard of 1888, the 
Spink County Seat War, and early poets of 
South Dakota. P 

Towne, Arthur. E. OLD PRAIRIE DAYS, A 
HISTORIC NARRATIVE OF THE STIR- 
RING PIONEER DAYS IN DAKOTA TER- 
RITORY IN THE EIGHTIES. Otsego, Mich- 
igan: Otsego Union Press, c. 1941. 415p. P 

Triplett, Colonel Franke CONQUERING THE 
WILDERNESS, A NEW PICTORIAL HIS- 
TORY OF THE HEROES AND: HEROINES 
OF AMERICA. Minneapolis: Northwestern 
Publishing, 1888. 742., illus. There is some 
material on Wild Bill Hickok and the Plains 
area. 

TRIPP COUNTY 50TH ANNIVERSARY 1909- 
1959. Winner: Chamber of Commerce, 1959. 
201p., illus. P 

Tull, Mrs. Jewel Bothwell. SYLVIA OF THE 
STUBBLES. Chicago: Reilly, 1923. 249p. F 

Ulrich, Gene. FORTY MILES TO THE FINISH, 
AN ENDURANCE HORSE RACE. Faith, 
South Dakota: Gene Ulrich. P 

Ulvog, Carl G. A DESCRIPTION AND EX- 
PLANATION OF STAGEBARN CRYSTAL 
CAVERN IN THE BLACK HILLS OF 
SOUTH DAKOTA. 30p., illus. BH 

Urbanek, Mae Bobb. HIGHLIGHTS OF THE 
HILLS. Lusk, Wyoming: Lusk Herald, 1954. 
85p., illus. “Sylvan Lake,” “Belle Fourche,” 
and “Calamity Jane,” are the titles of some 
of the poems included in this book. BH 

Urbanek, Mae Bobb. UNCOVERED WAGON. 
Denver: Sage, 1958. 210p., illus. A wagon 
trip through three states, including South Da- 
kotaser 

Van Cise, Edwin. THE BLACK HILLS OF DA- 
KOTA. Deadwood, South Dakota: 1881. 44p. 
BH 
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Vanderpol, Jeanette and McCain, Lynn P. TRUE 
STORIES FOR LITTLE DAKOTANS. Sioux 
Falls, South Dakota: Beach, 1937. 320p., illus. 
The material and writing is especially adapted 
to Grades 4, 5, and 6. 

Van de Water, Frederic F. GLORY HUNTER: 
A LIFE OF GENERAL CUSTER. Indian- 
apolis: Bobbs Merrill, 1934. 394p., illus. C 

Vandiveer, Clarence A. THE FUR-TRADE AND 
EARLY WESTERN EXPLORATION. Cleve- 
land: Arthur H. Clark, 1929. 316p., illus. FT 

Van Osdel, Abraham Lincoln. HISTORIC LAND- 
MARKS. Printed privately, nd. 400p., illus. 
Dalby de 

Van Tramp, John C. PRAIRIE AND ROCKY 
MOUNTAIN ADVENTURES OR LIFE IN 
THE WEST. Columbus: Segner and Condit, 
1869. 775p. In addition to prairie explorations, 
there is a chapter devoted to the organization, 
description and prospects of Dakota. E 

[Vermillion] Sterling, Everett W. VERMILLION 
STORY, 1859-1959, Vermillion, South Dakota: 
Vermillion Centennial, 1959. 47p., illus. P 

Vestal, Stanley. JIM BRIDGER, MOUNTAIN 
MAN. New York: William Morrow, 1946. 
S35). c1USacr 

Vestal, Stanley. THE MISSOURI. New York: 
Farrar and Rinehart, 1945. 368p., illus. 

Vestal, Stanley. NEW SOURCES OF INDIAN 
HISTORY, 1850-91. Norman, Oklahoma: Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma, 1934, 351p., illus. Sources 
for this history of the Dakotas during the 
latter part of the nineteenth century are doc- 
uments and eye-witness accounts of the Ghost 
Dance and the military campaign of 1890-91. I 

Vestal, Stanley. SHORT GRASS COUNTRY. 
New York: Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 1941. 
304p. 

Vestal, Stanley. SITTING BULL, CHAMPION 
OF THE SIOUX. Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 
1932. 350p., illus. Reprint. Norman, Okla- 
homa: University of Oklahoma, 1957. 349p., 
illus. I 

Vestal, Stanley. WARPATH. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin, 1934. 291p., illus. Biography of Chief 
White Bull of the Oglala Sioux, I 

Vestal, Stanley. WARPATH AND COUNCIL 
FIRE: THE PLAINS INDIANS’ STRUG- 
GLE FOR SURVIVAL IN WAR AND IN 
DIPLOMACY. New York: Random, 1948. 
33/0.) lose 

Victor, Ralphe THE BOY SCOUTS IN THE 
BLACK HILLS. New York: A. L. Chatterton, 
1913. 194p., illus. Buffalo Bill, Indians, and 
trips to the Wind Cave and the Badlands. BH 

Vik, Della B. VISTAS. Rapid City, South Dakota: 
Hand set and printed by the author. 1958. 
40p. 

Visher, S. S. GEOGRAPHY OF SOUTH DA- 
KOTA. Vermillion, South Dakota: State Uni- 
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versity of South Dakota, 1918. 189p., illus. 

WNAX STATION BOOK COMMEMORATING 
THE SIXTY-THIRD ANNIVERSARY OF 
THE GURNEY SEED AND NURSERY 
COMPANY AND THE EIGHTH ANNI- 
VERSARY OF RADIO BROADCASTING 
STATION WNAX 1866-1929 and 1921-1929. 
Yankton, South Dakota: Gurney Seed and 
Nursery Company, 1929. 112p., illus. 

Wagner, Henry R. THE PLAINS AND THE 
ROCKIES. A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF ORIGI- 
NAL NARRATIVES OF TRAVEL AND AD- 
VENTURE. 1800-1865. Third Edition, Re- 
vised by Charles L. Camp. Columbus: Long’s 
College Book Co., 1953. 601p., illus. This 
standard bibliography is notable for the de- 
tailed and accurate description of the listings. 

[Wakonda] Sweeley, Royal G. (ed.). WAKONDA 
COMMUNITY HISTORY 1885-1960. Wa- 
konda: 1960. 80p., illus. P 

Waldo, Edna LaMoore. DAKOTA. Caldwell, 
Idaho: Caxton, 1936. 459p. An informal study 
of Territorial days. G 

Wall, Oscar Garret. RECOLLECTIONS OF THE 
SIOUX MASSACRE. Lake City, Minnesota: 
1909. 282p., illus. These are accounts about 
activities at Fort Ridgely in 1862 and ex- 
periences with Sibley’s 1863 expedition. I 

Waller, Leslie. SHOW ME THE WAY. New 
York: The Viking Press, 1947. 322p. F 

Warren, Lieutenant G. K. PRELIMINARY RE- 
PORT OF EXPLORATION IN NEBRASKA 
AND DAKOTA IN THE YEARS 1855-56- 
57. Washington: Government Printing Office, 
£375 cel zopnillusae 

Waters, William. A GALLERY OF WESTERN 
BADMEN. Covington, Kentucky: Americana 
Publications, 1954, 33p., illus. 

[Watertown] PICTURESQUE SOUVENIR OP 
WATERTOWN AND CODINGTON COUN- 
TY. Watertown: Bloom and Martin, 1902. 
166p. (unnumbered), illus. P 

WATERTOWN, SOUTH DAKOTA 75TH AN- 
NIVERSARY, 1879-1954, Watertown, South 
Dakota: Photo News. Illus. P 

[Watertown] Lyon, W. D. (comp.). SOUVENIR, 
CITY OF WATERTOWN, SOUTH DA- 
KOTA. Watertown: City Council, 1889. 32p., 
text. Picture pages unnumbered. P 

WAUBAY’S 75TH ANNIVERSARY HISTORI- 
CAL SOUVENIR BOOK, 1880-1955. Waubay 
Jubilee Committee, 1955. 63p., illus. P 

[Weeds] NOXIOUS WEEDS IN SOUTH DA- 
KOTA. Brookings, South Dakota: South Da- 
kota State Planning Board, 1937. 38p. 

Wellman, Paut Iselin. DEATH ON THE PRAI- 
RIE? SUCHE STUIRT YSVEARS #STRUGGLE 
FOR THE WESTERN PLAINS. New York: 
Macmillan, 1934. 298p., illus. I 

Wellman, Paul Iselin. THE INDIAN WARS OF 


THE WEST. Garden City, New York: 
Doubleday, 1956. 484p., illus. I 

Wellman, Paul Iselin. INDIAN WARS AND 
WARRIORS WEST. Boston: Houghton Mif- 
flin, 1959. 182p., illus. >The last chapter is an 
account of the Battle of Wounded Knee and 
the Ghost Dances. I 

Wells, Rollin J. PLEASURE AND PAIN. Rollin 
J. Wells, 1914. “My Pilot” from this volume 
has been set to music and used in hymnals. 

Wells, Vera. STORY OF THE AGES: THE 
BLACK HILLS IN ITS “MARCH OF TIME” 
TOLD IN THE ROCKS. 1947. 28p. BH 

Welsh, Herbert. CIVILIZATION AMONG THE 
SIOUX INDIANS. Philadelphia: Office of 
Indian Rights Association, 1893. 57p. I 

Welsh, Herbert. FOUR WEEKS AMONG SOME 
OF THE SIOUX TRIBES OF DAKOTA 
AND NEBRASKA. Germantown, Pennsyl- 
vania: Horace F. McCann, 1882. 31p. I 

Wenzlaff, Gustav Gottlieb, SKETCHES AND 
LEGENDS OF THE WEST. Pierre: Cap- 
itol Supply, 1912. Legends about Spirit Mound 
near Vermillion, Bon Homme, and Fort Rand- 
all are included. I 

WESSINGTON SPRINGS 75TH ANNIVER- 
SARY, 1882-1957. Wessington Springs, South 
Dakota: Wessington Springs Independent, 
19S eee lis eee 

THE WESTERNERS BRAND BOOK 1944. Chi- 
cago: The Westerners, 1946. 150p. This col- 
lection includes articles on Calamity Jane, the 
Battle of the Little Big Horn, the Ghost Dance 
Indian “War.” 

Westfall, Virginia Coker. BIBLIOGRAPHY OF 
MATERIALS ON THE MISSOURI BASIN 
DEVELOPMENT. Vermillion, South Dakota: 
State University of South Dakota, Government 
Research Bureau, 1950. 24p. 

Weston, May Forth, THE GREAT PATH- 
FINDER: THE STORY OF JEDEDIAH 
SMITH. New York: McBride, 1944. 212p., 
illus. Juvenile. FT, E 

WETONKA, SOUTH DAKOTA, GOLDEN JU- 
BILEE CELEBRATION. Golden Jubilee Com- 
mittee, 1957. 15p., illus.-P 

Wheat, Carl I. MAPPING THE TRANSMIS- 
SISSIPPI WEST. San Francisco: The In- 
stitute of Historical Cartography, 1957-1961. A 
comprehensive work in five volumes which 
deals with the mapping of the American West. 
Includes information on the Dakota area. 
Many maps are reproduced. 

Wheeler, Olin D. THE TRAIL OF LEWIS AND 
CLARK. 2vols. New York: Putnam’s Sons. 
1904. Illus. A standard account. E 

White, Bernice (ed.). WHO’S WHO FOR SOUTH 
DAKOTA. Sioux Falls, South Dakota: Beach, 
1955. 281p., illus. Revised edition 1961. 

[White] SEVENTY-FIVE YEARS IN WHITE. 


The 75th anniversary edition of The White 
Leader, bound in printed wrapper. 1959, 28p., 
illus, P 

White, Dale) STEAMBOAT UP THE MIS- 
SOURI. New York: Viking, 1958. 185p., illus. 
Indian forays, steamboats on the Missouri, 
gold hunts and the military. T 

White, John M. THE NEWER NORTHWEST. 
St. Louis: Self Culture Co., 1894. 205p., illus. 
The mining camps and health resorts of the 
Black Hills of South Dakota are described. BH 

WHITE LAKE, SOUTH DAKOTA, DIAMOND 
JUBILEE, 1960. White Lake, South Dakota: 
Aurora County Standard. 67p., illus. P 

White, Leslie A. LEWIS HENRY MORGAN 
THE INDIAN JOURNALS 1859-62. Ann 
Arbor: The University of Michigan, 1959. 
229p., illus. This is a first publication of the 
Morgan Journals and includes his expedition 
to the Rocky Mountains by way of the Mis- 
sourl River and reports on the Dakota Sioux. 
I 

White, Stewart Edward. THE CLAIM JUMP- 
ERS. New York: McClure, 1901. 284p. FP 

White, Stewart Edward. GOLD. Garden City, 
New York: Doubleday, 1913. 449p. F 

White, Stewart Edward. THE WESTERNERS. 
New York: Doubleday, 1917. 344p., illus. F 

WHO’S WHO IN THE MIDWEST. Chicago: 
Marquis Who’s Who, Inc., 1956. 1005p. 

Wilder, Mrs. Laura (Ingalls). BY THE SHORES 
OF SILVER LAKE. New York: Harper, 
1939. 260p., illus. Juvenile. F 

Wilder, Mrs. Laura (Ingalls). LITTLE TOWN 
ON THE PRAIRIE. New York: Harper, 
1941. 288p., illus. Juvenile. F 

Wilder, Mrs. Laura (Ingalls). THE LONG WIN- 
TER. New York: Harper, 1940. 325p., illus. 
F 

Wilder, Mrs. Laura (Ingalls). THESE HAPPY 
GOLDEN YEARS. New York: Harper, 1943. 
299p., illus. 

Will, George F. ARCHAEOLOGY OF THE MIS- 
SOURI VALLEY. New York: American Mu- 
seum Press, 1924. 59p. (Anthropological 
Papers of the American Museum of Natural 
Fiistory.= VOlmo2 batt. 6) ae) 

Will, George F. CORN FOR THE NORTH- 
WEST. St. Paul: Webb Book, 1930. 158p., 
illus. 

Williams, Albert N. THE BLACK HILLS: MID- 
CONTINENT RESORT. Dallas, Texas: 
Southern Methodist University Press, Ameri- 
can Resort Series, 1952. 120p., illus. BH 

Williams, Libbiee MEMORIES OF THE BLACK 
HILUS SLi Eas LORYSOR. BELLY WES EP. 
New York: Vantage, 1956. 102p. Fairburn, 
South Dakota, is the setting for this story 
about life from early ranching to the modern 
ela web 
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Most cession maps in Dakota books credit the 
Laramie Treaty of 1868 as ceding a large area 
between the Missouri and the James and north of 
the Yankton Cession. The Yanktonais and Santee 
were included among the signers and by the terms 
of the treaty all tribes represented agreed to 
“. . . relinquish all claims or right in and to 
any portion of the United States or Territories 
except...” etc. However, this seems to have been 
a general statement which meant nothing as far as 
South Dakota is concerned. No cession boundaries 
were established; no land in eastern South Dakota 
was legally incorporated into the public domain as 
a result of this treaty and not a single acre of land 
in eastern South Dakota was homesteaded on the 
basis of Federal acquisition by this treaty. As a 
land cession treaty for South Dakota, this treaty 
has therefore been eliminated. The importance of 
this treaty was that it established western South 
Dakota as a Sioux Reservation. 

This map was prepared from an examination 
of original treaties, agreements, laws and executive 
orders and was first prepared without comparison 
with any other map. The principal source was 
Kappler, Charles J., Laws and Treaties, Washing- 
ton, 1904. The work of Charles C. Royce, Indian 
Land Cessions, Bureau of American Ethnology, 
Washington, D. C., 1899, was then checked. 

An attempt has been made to indicate all major 
cessions of South Dakota land from an Indian tribe 
to the Federal government. Sometimes, even though 
the land was officially incorporated as part of the 
public domain and was open to settlement, no 
settlement occurred and the land was returned to 
an Indian reservation, subject to a repetition of the 
process. No attempt has been made to indicate the 
shifting and complex pattern of land ownership 
surrounding the Indian reservations and the con- 
sequent possible changes in reservation boundaries. 
A reservation is hard to define. This whole thing 
should be considered as a preliminary study. 

1. Treaty of Traverse des Sioux. St. Peter, 
Minnesota. July 23, 1851. Sisseton and 
Wahpeton cede lands in Iowa, Minnesota and 
this Dakota area. Proclaimed February 24, 
1853. 

2. Pawnee Cession. September 24, 1857. Ratified 
March 31, 1858. Proclaimed May 26, 1858. 
This area later incorporated into the Sioux 
Reservation established by Laramie Treaty 
of 1868. East portion included in No. 21, Tripp 
County and west portion in present Rosebud. 

3. Ponca Cession. March 12, 1858. Ratified 
March 8, 1859. Proclaimed April 11, 1859. 
Later incorporated into Sioux Reservation. 
Portions also included in No’s 21, 14, 17. 

4. Yankton Cession. April 19, 1859. Ratified 
February 16, 1859. Proclaimed February 26, 
1859. Because of a disagreement with the 
Indians, actual white settlement was delayed 
until July, 1859. This Act established No. 16. 

5. The treaty of Traverse des Sioux provided 
for a reservation extending along both sides 
of the Minnesota River which included this 
strip in Dakota. By Act of Congress, March a 
1863, this was authorized to be sold. 

6. The Winnebago Reservation was established 
by Executive Order July 1, 1863. The Winne- 
bago moved to Nebraska and this area was 
ceded back to the United States by the treaty 
of March 8, 1865, ratified February 13, 1866, 
proclaimed March 28, 1866. Later included in 
the Sioux Reservation. Part is in Crow Creek. 

7. This area between the James and the Big 
Sioux was established as a reservation for the 
Santee Sioux by Executive Order March 20, 
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1867. Restored to public domain by Executive 
Order July 13, 1869. Never occupied by the 
Santee. Major portion included in No. 4. 
Opened by Act of Congress June 22, 1874. This 
Act was a final ratification of an amended 
agreement of May 2, 1873. The Treaty of 
1867 did not cede land in this area. 

By Act of Congress, February 28, 1877, the 
Black Hills region was officially opened. An 
agreement negotiated in 1876 did not contain 
sufficient Indian signatures to meet the re- 
quirements of the Laramie Treaty of 1868. The 
text of that agreement was then introduced in 
Congress and was passed as an ordinary law. 
By Executive Order, January 11, 1875, this 
area (from Missouri River east to 99th 
Meridian) was added to the Sioux Reserva- 
tion. With the exception of military reserves 
and the Crow Creek area it was removed from 
the reserve and included in public domain by 
Executive Order August 9, 1879. Partially 
overlaps the Yankton Cession, No. 4. 

By Executive Order May 20, 1875, this area 
Was incorporated into the Sioux Reservation. 
By Executive Order August 9, 1879, it was 
restored to the public domain. 

These three townships were set aside as a 
reserve for Drifting Goose’s band of Sioux by 
Executive Order June 27, 1879. Restored to 
public domain, Executive Order July 13, 1880. 
By Executive Order these two small tracts 
were incorporated into the Sioux Reservation. 
By Executive Order March 20, 1884, they were 
restored to public domain. 

By Act of Congress, March 2, 1889, proclaimed 
February 10, 1890, the great Sioux Reservation 
was broken up. Smaller reservations were 
defined and the balance became public domain. 
In 1889 the Indians on the Sisseton Reservation 
agreed to take their lands in individual owner- 
ship. Surplus lands were opened in April, 1892. 
In 1892 the Yanktons agreed to accept their 
lands in individual ownership and the sur- 
plus was opened for settlement in May, 1895. 
By Act of April 23, 1904, the Gregory County 
area was opened. Proclaimed May 13, 1904. 
Actual settlement authorized July 5, 1904. 
Lower Brule Reservation was established by 
Act of March 2, 1889. Included area No. 285. 
A portion of the surplus lands in the Cheyenne 
River and Standing Rock Reservation ceded by 
Act of March 29, 1908. Proclaimed August 
19, 1909, and settlement authorized as of Sep- 
tember 1, 1910. There is considerable Indian 
land in the ceded portion. For practical pur- 
poses many people considered that the 
Cheyenne River Indian Reservation is still the 
area within the original boundary. 

Portions of Standing Rock and Cheyenne River 
Reservation unceded by Act of March 29, 1908. 
Tripp County opened by Act of March 2, 1907. 
Proclaimed August 14, 1908. Opening day was 
March 1, 1909. 

The Act of May 30, 1910, opened Mellette 
County. Proclaimed June 29, 1911. Bennett 
County was opened at about the same time. 
The area marked by — . — is the Crow Creek 
Reservation, by Executive Order July 1, 1863. 
Crow Creek Reservation as defined it Act of 
March 2, 1889. 

Western end of Lower Brule opened in 1907, 
No Man’s Land. I have been unable to locate 
any treaty, agreement, law or Executive Order 
which specifically cedes this area hetween the 
99th Meridian ,and the James River and north 
of the Yankton Cession, to the government. 


Most cession maps in Dakota books credit the 
Laramie Treaty of 1868 as ceding a large area 
between the Missouri and the James and north of 
the Yankton Cession. The Yanktonais and Santee 
were included among the signers and by the terms 
of the treaty all tribes represented agreed to 
“. . . relinquish all claims or right in and to 
any portion of the United States or Territories 
except...” etc. However, this seems to have been 
a general statement which meant nothing as far as 
South Dakota is concerned. No cession boundaries 
were established; no land in eastern South Dakota 
was legally incorporated into the public domain as 
a result of this treaty and not a single acre of land 
in eastern South Dakota was homesteaded on the 
basis of Federal acquisition by this treaty. As a 
land cession treaty for South Dakota, this treaty 
has therefore been eliminated. The importance of 
this treaty was that it established western South 
Dakota as a Sioux Reservation. 

This map was prepared from an examination 
of original treaties, agreements, laws and executive 
orders and was first prepared without comparison 
with any other map. The principal source was 
Kappler, Charles J., Laws and Treaties, Washing- 
ton, 1904. The work of Charles C. Royce, Indian 
Land Cessions, Bureau of American Ethnology, 
Washington, D. C., 1899, was then checked. 

An attempt has been made to indicate all major 
cessions of South Dakota land from an Indian tribe 
to the Federal government. Sometimes, even though 
the land was officially incorporated as part of the 
public domain and was open to settlement, no 
settlement occurred and the land was returned to 
an Indian reservation, subject to a repetition of the 
process. No attempt has been made to indicate the 
shifting and complex pattern of land ownership 
surrounding the Indian reservations and the con- 
sequent possible changes in reservation boundaries. 
A reservation is hard to define. This whole thing 
should be considered as a preliminary study. 

1. Treaty of Traverse des Sioux. St. Peter, 
Minnesota. July 23, 1851. Sisseton and 
Wahpeton cede lands in Iowa, Minnesota and 
this Dakota area. Proclaimed February 24, 
1853: 

2. Pawnee Cession. September 24, 1857. Ratified 
March 31, 1858. Proclaimed May 26, 1858. 
This area later incorporated into the Sioux 
Reservation established by Laramie Treaty 
of 1868. East portion included in No. 21, Tripp 
County and west portion in present Rosebud. 

3. Ponca Cession. March 12, 1858. Ratified 
March 8, 1859. Proclaimed April 11, 1859. 
Later incorporated into Sioux Reservation. 
Portions also included in No’s 21, 14, 17. 

4. Yankton Cession. April 19, 1859. Ratified 
February 16, 1859. Proclaimed February 26, 
1859. Because of a disagreement with the 
Indians, actual white settlement was delayed 
until July, 1859. This Act established No. 16. 

5. The treaty of Traverse des Sioux provided 
for a reservation extending along both sides 
of the Minnesota River which included this 
strip in Dakota. By Act of Congress, March a 
1863, this was authorized to be sold. 

6. The Winnebago Reservation was established 
by Executive Order July 1, 1863. The Winne- 
bago moved to Nebraska and this area was 
ceded back to the United States by the treaty 
of March 8, 1865, ratified February 13, 1866, 
proclaimed March 28, 1866. Later included in 
the Sioux Reservation. Part is in Crow Creek. 

7, This area between the James and the Big 
Sioux was established as a reservation for the 
Santee Sioux by Executive Order March 20, 
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1867, Restored to public domain by Executive 
Order July 13, 1869. Never occupied by the 
Santee. Major portion included in No. 4, 
Opened by Act of Congress June 22, 1874. This 
Act was a final ratification of an amended 
agreement of May 2, 1873. The Treaty of 
1867 did not cede land in this area. 

By Act of Congress, February 28, 1877, the 
Black Hills region was officially opened. An 
agreement negotiated in 1876 did not contain 
sufficient Indian signatures to meet the re- 
quirements of the Laramie Treaty of 1868. The 
text of that agreement was then introduced in 
Congress and was passed as an ordinary law. 
By Executive Order, January 11, 1875, this 
area (from Missouri River east to 99th 
Meridian) was added to the Sioux Reserva- 
tion. With the exception of military reserves 
and the Crow Creek area it was removed from 
the reserve and included in public domain by 
Executive Order August 9, 1879. Partially 
overlaps the Yankton Cession, No. 4. 

By Executive Order May 20, 1875, this area 
was incorporated into the Sioux Reservation. 
By Executive Order August 9, 1879, it was 
restored to the public domain. 

These three townships were set aside as a 
reserve for Drifting Goose’s band of Sioux by 
Executive Order June 27, 1879. Restored to 
public domain, Executive Order July 13, 1880. 
By Executive Order these two small tracts 
were incorporated into the Sioux Reservation. 
By Executive Order March 20, 1884, they were 
restored to public domain. 

By Act of Congress, March 2, 1889, proclaimed 
February 10, 1890, the great Sioux Reservation 
was broken up. Smaller reservations were 
defined and the balance became public domain. 
In 1889 the Indians on the Sisseton Reservation 
agreed to take their lands in individual owner- 
ship. Surplus lands were opened in April, 1892. 
In 1892 the Yanktons agreed to accept their 
lands in individual ownership and the sur- 
plus was opened for settlement in May, 1895. 
By Act of April 23, 1904, the Gregory County 
area was opened. Proclaimed May 13, 1904. 
Actual settlement authorized July 5, 1904. 
Lower Brule Reservation was established by 
Act of March 2, 1889. Included area No. 25. 
A portion of the surplus lands in the Cheyenne 
River and Standing Rock Reservation ceded by 
Act of March 29, 1908. Proclaimed August 
19, 1909, and settlement authorized as of Sep- 
tember 1, 1910. There is considerable Indian 
land in the ceded portion. For practical pur- 
poses many people considered that the 
Cheyenne River Indian Reservation is still the 
area within the original boundary. 

Portions of Standing Rock and Cheyenne River 
Reservation unceded by Act of March 29, 1908. 
Tripp County opened by Act of March 2, 1907, 
Proclaimed August 14, 1908. Opening day was 
March 1, 1909. 

The Act of May 30, 1910, opened Mellette 
County. Proclaimed June 29, 1911. Bennett 
County was opened at about the same time. 
The area marked by — . — is the Crow Creek 
Reservation, by Executive Order July 1, 1863. 
Crow Creek Reservation as defined it Act of 
March 2, 1889. 

Western end of Lower Brule opened in 1907, 
No Man’s Land. I have been unable to locate 
any treaty, agreement, law or Executive Order 
which specifically cedes this area between the 
99th Meridian ,and the James River and north 
of the Yankton Cession, to the government. 
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Williams, R. L. THE CHICAGO AND NORTH- 
WESTERN RAILWAY 1848-1948. New York: 
The Newcomen Society of England, American 
Branch, 1948. 24p., illus. T 

Williamson, John P. (comp.). ENGLISH- 
DAKOTA DICTIONARY. 1864. 264p. Re- 
print. New York: American Tract Society, 
1938. There are various editions of this book. 
I 

Williamson, John P. OOWA WOWAPI, DA- 
KOTA JOPIEN. 1864. This is a Sioux lan- 
guage primary reader. I 

Williamson, Ralph L. THE LOWER BRULE 
AND CROW CREEK INDIAN RESERVA- 

. TIONS ON THE MISSOURI RIVER, 
SOUTH DAKOTA. Mitchell, South Dakota: 
Department of Sociology and the Rural 
Church, Dakota Wesleyan University, 1955. 

WILLOW LAKE SEVENTY-FIFTH ANNIVER- 
SARY, 1883-1958. Diamond Jubilee Com- 
mittee, 1958. Illus. P 

Wilmeth, Roscoe. ARCHAEOLOGICAL STUDIES, 
THE PAYNE SITE, WALWORTH COUN- 
TY, SOUTH DAKOTA. Pierre: The South 
Dakota Archaeological Commission, 1958. 40p., 
illus. I 

Wilson, Mrs. J. Sykes. LITTLE STORIES OF 
OLD TIMES WRITTEN FOR MY GRAND- 
CHILDREN. Mitchell, South Dakota: Educa- 
tor Supply, 1927. P 

Wilstach, Frank J. WILD BILL HICKOK; THE 
PRINCE OF PISTOLEERS. Garden City, 
New York: Doubleday, Page, 1926. 304p., 
illus. 

CHARLES WIMAR 1828-1862, PAINTER OF 
THE INDIAN FRONTIER. St. Louis: City 
Art Museum of Saint Louis, 1946. 77p., illus. I 

WIND CAVE NATIONAL PARK SOUTH DA- 
KOTA. Washington: Department of the In- 
terior National Park Service, 1923. 24p., illus. 

[Winner] THE PARISH OF THE IMMACU- 
LATE CONCEPTION. Winner: 1960. 99p., 
illus. Published in commemoration of the 
Golden Anniversary of the parish. P 

Wiseman, Maxine Schrader. DAKOTA DATE- 
LINE 1881-1956, THE STORY OF MOUNT 
VERNON, SOUTH DAKOTA. Mount Ver- 
non, South Dakota: Mount Vernon News, 
1956073 0--alllus. P 

Wissler, Clark. INDIAN CAVALCADE, OR 
LIFE ON THE OLD-TIME INDIAN RES- 
ERVATIONS. New York: Sheridan House, 
1936001 

Wissler, Clark. SOCIETIES AND CEREMONIAL 
ASSOCIATIONS IN THE OGLALA DIVI- 
SION OF THE TETON-DAKOTA. New 
York: American Museum of Natural History, 
1912. 99p. I 

Wixson, Franklin. THE BLACK HILLS GOLD 
MINES. Yankton: 1875. 100p., illus. This 


book contains notes purporting to be from the 
diary of W. T. McKay, one of the practical 
miners with General Custer and letters from 
Russell and Tallent of the Gordon Party. BH 

Wolle, Muriel Sibell. THE BONANZA TRAIL. 
Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 1953. 
510p., illus. About 45 pages of this history 
deal with gold mining in the Black Hills. BH 

Wood, Frances Gilchrist. TURKEY RED. New 
York: Appleton, 1932. 316p. F 

Woodburn, Ethelbert Cooke. GOVERNMENT OF 
SOUTH DAKOTA. New York: Macmillan, 
Pin eye, 


WOONSOCKET, THE GEM OF THE PRAIRIE, 
SANBORN COUNTY, THE HUSBAND- 
MAN’S PARADISE, DAKOTA. Woonsocket, 
Dakota Territory: News, 1885. 26p., illus. P 

Wyman, Walker D. NOTHING BUT PRAIRIE 
AND SKY. RECORDED BY WALKER D. 
WYMAN FROM THE ORIGINAL NOTES 
OF BRUCE SIBERTS. Norman, Oklahoma: 
University of Oklahoma, 1954. 217p., illus. R 

Wyman, Walker D. THE WILD HORSE OF 
THE WEST. Caldwell, Idaho: Caxton, 1945, 
348p., illus, 

[Yankton] McCormick, Richard J. (ed.). YANK- 
TON COUNTY IN DAKOTA TERRITORY 
CENTENNIAL YEAR 1861-1961. Yankton: 
1961. 144p., illus. P 


Yokely, Ann. GRASS AND WATER. Pierre: 
State Publishing, 1955. 280p., illus. P 

Young, Gertrude Stickney. DAKOTA AGAIN. 
Brookings, South Dakota: Privately published, 
1950. 91p. Biographical sketches of six South 
Dakota women. 

Young, Gertrude Stickney. SOUTH DAKOTA, 
AN APPRECIATION. Brookings, South Da- 
kota: Private, 1944. 127p. 

Young, Harry (Sam) HARD KNOCKS, A LIFE 
STORY OF THE VANISHING WEST. Chi- 
cago: Laird and Lee, 1915. 242p., illus. BH 

Zamow, Josephinee TREATMENT OF THE 
BEACK HILLS “ANDs BADLANDS OF 
SOUTH DAKOTA IN FICTION. Unpub- 
lished Master’s Thesis, University of Colo- 
rado, 1950. BH 

Zeitner, June Culp. MIDWEST GEM TRAILS, 
A FIELD GUIDE FOR THE GEM HUNT- 
ER, MINERAL COLLECTOR AND THE 
TOURIST. Portland: Mineralogist Publish- 
ing, 1960. 80p., illus. The first part of this 
booklet deals with South Dakota. 

[Ziebach County] CALL OF THE PRAIRIE. 1960. 
124p., illus. P 

Zitkala-sa. OLD INDIAN LEGENDS. New York: 
Ginn, 1901. 165p., illus. I 

[Beadle County] Jones, Mildred Ewen. EARLY 
BEADLE COUNTY 1879 TO 1900. Huron, 
South Dakota: Privately published, 1961. 104 
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p., illus." P 

[Bibliography] Adams, Ramon F. THE RAM- 
PAGING HERD. Norman, Oklahoma: Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma Press, 1959. 464p., 2651 
items. A bibliography of books and pamphlets 
on men and events in the cattle industry. Items 
pertaining to South Dakota may be located by 
consulting the index. 


Frost, Donald McKay. NOTES ON GENERAL 
ASHLEY, THE OVERLAND TRAIL AND 
SOUTH PASS. Barre, Massachusetts: Barre 
Gazette, 1960. 149p. General Ashley’s party 
included some of the most outstanding ex- 
plorers and frontiersmen ever assembled. Their 
deeds and adventures have become midwestern 
legends. FT 


Gardiner, Dorothy. WEST OF THE RIVER. New 
York: Crowell, 1941, 347p., illus. Description 
of travel and customs west of the Missouri 
River in early days. 

Hafen, LeRoy R. and Hafen, Ann W. (eds.). 
POWDER RIVER CAMPAIGNS AND SAW- 
YERS EXPEDITION OF 1865. Glendale, Cali- 
fornia: Arthur H. Clark Company, 1961. 386p., 
illus. A documentary account comprising of- 
ficial reports, diaries, contemporary newspaper 
accounts and personal narratives. A 

Holman, Albert M. PIONEERING IN THE 
NORTHWEST — NIOBRARA — VIRGINIA 
CITY WAGON ROAD. Sioux City, Iowa: 
Deitch and Lamar, 1924. 150p., illus. Also in- 
cludes short sketches of Charles Floyd, War 
Eagle, Theophile Bruguier and others by Con- 
stant R. Marks. A, P 


[Huron] LIFE IN EARLY HURON. Huron, South 
Dakota: South Dakota Writers’ Project, 1942. 
2vols. Vol. II: Churches and Religion, 90p. 
Vol. If: Education and Schools, 53p. P 


[Mellette County] Reutter, Winifred. MELLETTE 
COUNTY MEMORIES, GOLDEN ANNI- 
VERSARY EDITION 1911-1961. White River, 
South Dakota: Privately published, 1961. 96p., 
illus. P 


North, Luther. MAN OF THE PLAINS; RECOL- 
LECTIONS OF 1856-1882. Donald F. Danker, 
Ed. Lincoln: University of Nebraska Press, 
1961. 350p., illus. Covers Black Hills expedition 
of 1874. BH 


[Ranching] PIONEERING ON THE CHEYENNE 
RIVER. Lusk, Wyoming: Historical Committee 
of the Robber’s Roost Historical Society, 1947, 
1956. R 
Atlases of South Dakota Prior to 1930 

Anderson Publishing Company, Des Moines, Iowa. 
A series of county atlases which include maps 
of townships, state, United States and world. 
Atlases have been examined for the follow- 
ing counties: Bon Homme, Clay, Yankton. 
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Andreas, Alfred T. ANDREAS’ HISTORICAL 
ATLAS OF DAKOTA. Chicago: Donnelley, 
1884. 246p. 


Brock and Company, Chicago. Maps of each town- 
ship and city, the county, state, and world. 
Atlases have been noted for Grant, Kings- 
bury, and Marshall Counties, all published 
131929) 


Cram, George F. CRAM’S SUPERIOR REF. 
ERENCE ATLAS OF NORTH AND SOUTH 
DAKOTA. New York: 1908. 170n. 


Darton, N. H. and Paige, Sidney. GEOLOGIC 
ATLAS OF THE UNITED STATES, CEN- 
TRAL BLACK HILLS FOLIO. Washington: 
U. S. Geologic Survey, 1925. 34p., plus maps. 
The topographic map shows location of ranches 
and schools as recorded on surveys made be- 
tween 1891 and 1899, 

Nelson, John L. NELSON’S TOWNSHIP MAP 
AND MANUAL OF DAVISON COUNTY. 
Mitchell: 1915. 13 maps. 


Ogle, George A., and Company. Chicago. The 
Ogle Company published a series of county 
atlases comparable to Peterson’s, dated from 
1910 to 1913. Again, the list may not be com- 
plete, but copies have been examined for the 
following counties: Beadle, Bon Homme, 
Brown, Brule, Campbell, Charles Mix, Clark, 
Clay, Codington, Davison, Faulk, Grant, Greg- 
ory, Hand, Hanson, Hughes, Hutchinson, 
Hyde, Lake, Lincoln, Lyman, McCook, Mc- 
Pherson, Minnehaha, Potter, Roberts, San- 
born, Sully, Tripp, Turner, Union, Walworth, 
Yankton. 


Peterson, E. Frank. Mr. Peterson published a 
series of county atlases, most of them between 
1900 and 1910, cloth bound, about 15x 18 
inches. These generally contain a state map, 
county map, township maps, city plats and a 
brief illustrated history of the county. The 
township maps show locations of schools, 
churches, cemeteries and the name of the land 
owner or tenant. These are important atlases, 
of considerable historical worth. This may 
not be a complete list, but atlases have been 
examined for the following counties: Beadle, 
Bon Homme, Brown, Charles Mixa Clay 
Davison, Edmunds, Hanson, Sanborn, Turner. 

Rowley and Peterson. ATLAS OF ‘TURNER 
COUNTY. Vermillion: 1893. 57p., 21 maps. 


U. S. GEOGRAPHICAL AND GEOLOGICAL 
SURVEY OF THE ROCKY MOUNTAIN 
REGION. New York: J. Bien, 1879. This 
was prepared to accompany the report of 
the Newton-Jenney Expedition of 1875. 


Index 


Abbreviations used through this index are: BH—Black Hills; CW—Civil War; DC—Dakota Cavalry; DT— 


Dakota Territory; L&C—Lewis and Clark; ND—North Dakota; 


Catholic; SD—South Dakota; SF—Sioux Falls; Vols—Volunteers. 


Aberdeen American-News 159 
Aberdeen, DT: land office at 
225, 234; trading post near 64, 
67; Sons of Norway at 108; 
Americanization school at 111; 
German-Russians in 128; Nor- 
wegians at 139; newspapers at 
159; land district 161; WCTU 
at 270; University proposed for 
194; aspires to be capital 371; 
single state convention at 371; 
mentioned 110, 120, 157 
Aberdeen News 159 
Aberdeen Republican 159 
Academy, DT: Hutterites near 
133; mentioned 169 

Ackley, Iowa 124 

Acton, Minn.: beginning of War 
of Outbreak at 292 

Acton, Payton H., SF news- 
paperman 149 

Adams, Capt. Enoch George: 
poetry of 275; editor of Frontier 
Scout 273; at Fort Rice 275; 
career of 275 

Adams Family of New Eng- 
land 273 

Adams Memorial Museum 
(Deadwood) 258 

Adams, W. E., Deadwood 
grocer 258 

Adobe building: directions for 
230 

Adventist Church: Danes in 118 
Advertisements for immigrants 
104, 124, 224, 225 

Advocate Publishing Co. (Blunt) 
161 

Agard, Louis, guide on Custer 
expedition 251 

Agents for immigration: of 
Bohemians 113 

Agricultural colleges, two pro- 
vided 367 

Agency system established 391 
Agriculture in DT: decline of 
107; attitude of Danes toward 
118; Dutch in 119; Finns in 
120; Poles in 144; mentioned 80, 
86, 89, 95, 98, 107, 111, 112, 227, 
228, 235 

Aird, James: meets L&C 53 
Alabama 280, 395 

Alaska 1, 397 

Albany, N. Y. 114 

Albert, Frederick, Olivet pub- 
lisher 156 

Albert Lea, Minn. 399 

Albion, N. Y. 395 

Albright, Samuel J.: publisher 
at SF 148; nominated for gov- 
ernor 148 

AidersonveR we vtsn Con Awe D.C 
289 

Alexander I of Russia: invites 
German colonists 126 
Alexander II of Russia: makes 
demands on Mennonites 131 
Alexandria, DT: Hutterites near 
133; college voted for 177; 
newspapers at 156; mentioned 
317 

Alexandria Herald 156 

All Saints School (SF) 171 
Alladin, Wyo. 249 

Allen, A. J., horse thief 330 
Allen, DT: Presbyterian mission 
at 179 

Allen, James, Capt.: leads expe- 
dition from Iowa 68; joins Sum- 
ner expedition 69 

Allen, James M., 2nd Lt., Home 
Guards: in Dak. Vols. 286; re- 
cruiter at Bon Homme 288; 
mentioned 285 

Allen, John E., Pvt., Co. A, DC 
PASI VAM (Coy 33} IBKE. Syail 
Allen, John W.: surveys Rapid 
City 259; trustee of Rapid City 
259 


Allen, Oliver, Pvt, Co. B, DC 
319 

Alone (steamer) 304, 307 
Alpena, DT 302 

Alsop and Fretshner: see Fret- 
schner and Alsop 

Altamont, DT: moraine named 
for 32 

Altamont Moraine 32 

American Board of Commis- 
sioners for Foreign Missions 
167, 178 

American Fur Co.: at Ft. Ber- 
thold 313; at Ft. Pierre 91, 298; 
1863 trade goods of 304; steam- 
boats of 91, 197; gives stiff 
competition 63; takes over Co- 
lumbia Fur Co. 64; mentioned 
67, 70, 71, 240, 241 

American Home Mission Society 
168 

American Island: Ft. Recovery 
on 61; mentioned 60 
American Legion supports 
Americanization program 110 
American Museum of Natural 
Art (New York City) 264 
Americanization Act: provisions 
of 110; administration of 110; 
buttons provided under 110; 
effect of 110, 111; schools under 
111; supported by American Le- 
gion 110 

Amidon, Joseph B., Judge: killed 
292 

Amish 135 

Anabaptists 130, 132 

Anderson, Charles D., Lt. at Ft. 
Randall 279 

Anderson, Michael, Pvt., Co. A, 
DC 289 

Anderson, Thomas: hunts in 
boundary lakes area 65; men- 
tioned 67 

Andrews, Cornelius, Pvt., Co. 
AY DG 289 

Andrews, Thadeus, deserter 323 
Anglo-Americans: in Union 
County 96; in Bon Homme 
County 96; in Yankton County 
96 

Anglo-American Cattle Co. 341 
Antelope 338 

Antelope Creek 347, 348 
Anthony, Susan B.,  suffragist 
PRS), PATAY 

Antietam, Battle of 298 
Appalachian Mountains 73 
Apple Creek 301 

Arapaho Indians: village of 
destroyed 316; join Sitting Bull 
379; mentioned 14, 313 
Arbuckles Coffee 357 
Archambeau, Mr.: killed at Ft. 
Manuel 57 

Archbishop of St. Louis 166 
Ardmore, Neb. 341 

Arend, Christopher, Pvt., Co. B, 
DC 319 

Arend, Henry, Pvt., Co. B DC 
319 

Arend, Mrs. Henry, laundress 
321 

Argus-Leader Publishing Co. 
(SF) 149 

Argus Publishing Co. (SF) 149 
Arikara Indians: at Ft. Berthold 
308; as agriculturists 3; earth 
lodges of 3; victims of small 
pox 4; villages near Cheyenne 
River 4; above Grand 4, 50, 54; 
attack Ashley party 5, 60, 61; go 
to live with Skidi Pawnees 5; 
return to Missouri R. 6; visited 
by Sioux 6; raided by Sioux 6, 
7, 12, 53; Frenchman lives with 
42; reached by Truteau 42, 43; 
fear Sioux and fortify villages 
43; visited by LeRaye 45; L&C 
find village ruins of 50; Moreau 


village of 50; L&C with 51; re- 
lated to Pawnees 51; welcome 
return of L&C 51; chief of dies 
53; settle near Mandan Indians 
51; war with Mandans 54; 
trade with Lisa 54; hostile te 
traders 55, 61; Lisa and Hunt 
with 55; Hunt trades for horses 
with 55; Lisa winters near 57; 
Ashley expedition at villages of 
60; agree not to molest Ashley 
61; refuse to return Ashley 
property 61; flee Leavenworth 
party 61; murder trappers 62, 
165; treaty with 63; couriers 
accompany Custer 249; Father 
De Smet visits 166; mentioned 
Day Se eh GY 

Arizona: Bohemians in 114 
Arkansas 280, 281, 304 
Armanents: of DC 292; danger 
from 292 

Armour, DT 119 

Armstrong, Moses K.: as aide 
de camp 294; furnishes stockade 
lumber 295; comments on home- 
steaders 224; editor of news- 
paper 151, 399; delegate to Con- 
gress 191, 399, biography of 399; 
activities in Minnesota 399; as 
Indian commissioner 399; as 
surveyor 399; as banker 399 
Armstrong, Thomas H., Pvt., 
ComBy D Ca32 i 

Armstrong County Democrat 
392 

Army: life in DT 275; to reser- 
vations 382; assists McLaughlin 
383 

Army newspapers: see news- 
papers 

Arnd, Johann, Lutheran theo- 
logian 170 

Artesian Well and Mining Co. 
(Yankton) 211 

Arthur, Chester, U. S. Presi- 
dent: appoints Pierce governor 
194, 396; mentioned 396 
Artillery: effect against Indians 
SO, S/ 

Arzberger Fortress (Mush 
Creek) 3 

Ascension, DT: mission at 179 
Ash, Ben, rancher 353 

Ash, Mrs. H. C., Yankton’s first 
white woman 208 

Ash Hotel (Yankton) 293, 294, 
297 

Ashley Expedition — see Ashley, 
William 

Ashley, William, Gen.: party 
attacked by Arikara 5; adver- 
tises for expedition members 60; 
renews advertisement 60; at 
Arikara villages 61; meets 
Leavenworth party 61; con- 
tinues Missouri efforts 62; as- 
sembles remarkable group 62; 
retired from fur trade 62; 
brings furs 63; mentioned 263 
Ashley Island 4 

Ashley, Edward, Rev., PE mis- 
sionary 171, 182, 183 

Ashton, DT: county seat war 
involving 193 

Assembly — see Territorial As- 
sembly 

Assiniboin Indians: war with 
Sioux 12; Sitting Bull rescues 
boy of 377; Sitting Bull fights 
377 

Assiniboin River 51 

Astor, John Jacob: founds 
Pacific Fur Co. 55; in American 
Fur Co. 64 : 
Astor, Mrs. John Jacob: donates 
Indian chapels 183 

Astoria, DT 32 

Astoria on Columbia River 57, 
240 


PE—Protestant Episcopal; 


RC—Roman 


Astorians (Overland Astorians) 
— See Hunt, Wilson Price 
Atkinson, Henry, Gen.: leads 
Yellowstone Expedition 9; 
recommends show of force 63 
Atkinson-O’Fallon Party 9 
Audubon, John James: disputes 
Catlin 264; visits DT 263 
Augustana College (SF) 170 
Aurora County: Norwegians in 
139 

Austin, Horace J., Sgt., Co. A 
DC 289 

Austria 113, 143 

Average size of farm and ranch 
198899 

Avon, DT: German-Russians at 
127, 

Axling, P. L., SF publisher 157 
Ayres, George, Deadwood legis- 
lator 258, 259 

Ayres, Thomas H., Vermillion 
publisher 155 

Backrus Carpenter Shop (Dead- 
wood) 169 

Bacon, James A., Lt. Co. A, DC: 
on detached service to SF 292; 
expedition by 298; recruiter 300, 
321; at Vermillion 299; at 
Yankton Agency 300; at Yank- 
ton 296; and Wiseman massacre 
299; removed from SF 293; 
commended 307; nearly drowned 
311 

“Bad Men” in BH 255, 257 
Bad River 3, 8, 337, 360 
Badger Township, Kingsbury 
County: Danes in 117 

Bad Hollow — see Sieche Hol- 
low 

Badlands of Little Missouri: 
battle at 307; fight of Co. A at 
311 

Badlands of White River: Cus- 
ter party to 251; DeSmet in 
166; Ghost Dancers flee into 
383; Short Bull returns from 
387; mentioned 29, 33, 107, 241 
Bainbridge, Edmund C., Lt., 4th 
Art. 284, 287 

Baker, Osmon C., ME Bishop 
171 

Baker, Van Buren, college presi- 
dent 178 

Ball, John: survey crew of 289 
Ball, Contract Surgeon 314 
Baltic, DI’: Norwegians at 138 
Bands (music): in Yankton 218, 
267; at Ft. Sully 267; in many 
cities 267 

Bangor, Me. 266 

Bankers and cattle industry 345 
Bannock, Mont. 314 

Banvard, John, poet 270 
Baptist Church: in Yankton 70, 
214; Danes in 117; Germans 
in 124; German-Russians in 
128; in Walhalla 169; in Bon 
Homme 169; in Elk Point 169; 
in Vermillion 169; in Deadwood 
170 

Bartholomew, Anne Marie—sce 
Pierce, Anne Bartholomew 
Baptist Missionaries — see Tan- 
ner, James; Terry, Elijah; Jud- 
son, Rev. L. P.; Rockwood, Rev. 
J. 08: 

Bardwell, Assistant Surgeon 314 
Barley 104 

Barnard, Alonzo, Rev., Pres- 
byterian missionary 169 
Barnard, Mrs. Alonzo 169 
Barrett, C. Boyd, Aberdeen 
newspaperman 161 

Bartlett, Ara, Judge: classes 
held in office of 215; of Su- 
preme Court 327 

Bartlett, Edward M., Lt. Col. 
30th Wis. 301 
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Bar T Ranch: brand of 341, 
352 

Baseball: Yankton Coyotes 217; 
in Turton 122 

Bashikirs attack Germans 127 
Bass, Sam: robs railroad 257 
Batchelder, George A., Yankton 
author 153 

Bateaus 266 

Battey, R. H., Rev., Congrega- 
tional minister 169 

Bauer Township, McPherson 
County 127 

Bayless, William, rancher 339 
Baynes, James, Alexandria 
newspaperman 156 

Beach, Will A., SF publisher 
149 

Beadle, William Henry Har- 
rison: as Territorial Superin- 
tendent of Schools 173, 364; 
named surveyor general 173, 
364; at Thanksgiving dinner 
364; interest in school lands 
364, 365, 367, 369, 373; and 
statehood movement 365; pros- 
ecutes school lands trespassers 
366; at Sioux Falls constitu- 
tional conventions 368; charged 
with rebellion 368; mentioned 
173, 268 

Beadle County; settlers in 96; 
Mennonites in 131 

Bear Butte; climbed by Hayden 
242; mining on 257; mentioned 
243, 246, 254, 256 

Bear Butte Creek: Custer ex- 
pedition at 254; silver mining 
on 256; mentioned 242 

Bear Butte Valley 242 

Bears Ears, Indian guide in 
Custer expedition 251 

Beaton, David, Rev., Congre- 
gational educator 169 

Beatrice, Neb. 258 

Beaubien, Mrs.: comments on 
French 122 

Beaver Creek: near Yankton 
301, 312, 314; near Buffalo Gap 
240, 242 

Beaver: in fur trade 63, 71; 
Cheyenne Indians and 53 
Beaver (keelboat) 63 

Becker, Peter, railroad conduc- 
tor 268 

Bedell, James, Vermillion news- 
paperman 155 

Bed wagon: driven by night- 
hawk 349; carries rope for cor- 
ral 357; mentioned 345 
Beecher Rock 242 

Beef roundup — see roundup 
Behold the Dawn 265 

Beirut, Syria 268 

Bell, A. J., Capt., Co. D, militia: 
nominated as delegate to Con- 
gress 284, 285; mentioned 293 
Bell, J. D., Rev., Congregational 
minister 168 

Bell, John, Pvt., Co. A, DC 290 
Bellamy, Paul, Rapid City busi- 
nessman 261 

Belle Fourche, DT: land office 
in 234; cattle ranches near 339; 
cattle shipped from 361; men- 
tioned 121 

Belle Fourche River: Custer ex- 
pedition at 249; grass near 338; 
mentioned 239, 240, 246, 254, 339 
Belle Pierres Hills: Custer ex- 
pedition at 247 

Belloch, Neil A., on German 
immigration 123 

Bellows, Benjamin, Pvt., Co. AS 
DC: wounded at Killdeer Mt. 
289; Co. B, DC 311; mentioned 
3210323 

Bellows, George, Pvt., Co. B, 
DC 321 

Bellows, W. Henry, Pvt., Co. A, 
DC 290 

Beloit College (Wisconsin) 399 
Bem, Franta: leads Bohemians 
in DT 114 

Bemis, DT: moraine named for 
32 

Bemis Moraine 32 

Benedict, William W., PytieCo, 
ADC 289 
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Benedictines — see Order of St. 
Benedict ; 
Benjamin, David, Cpl., Co. A, 
DC: detached service at Turkey 
Ridge 296; mentioned 289 
Bennett, Estelline, daughter of 
Granville G. 332 

Bennett, Granville G.: 1st fed- 
eral judge in BH 332, 399; bio- 
graphy 399; lawyer 399; in CW 
399; as legislator 399; delegate 
to Congress 399 

Bennett County, DT: Bohemians 
in 115 

Benson and Nadin: write on 
Swedes 145 

Beresford, DT: Norwegians at 
138 

Bergdorf Township, McPherson 
County 127 

Bergen Lutheran District 170 
Bergstadius, K. F., railroad im- 
migration agent 120 
Berry, Thomas, Rev., 
school for deaf 178 
Beseda 109, 116 
Bessarabia: German-Russians 
from 127 

Best, Clement L., 1st Lt. 4th 
Art.: at Ft. Thompson 314; 
mentioned 287 

Betz, John, Pvt, Co. A, DC: 
heroic stand by 311; mentioned 
289 

Bible: of Jedediah Smith 165; 
of Preacher Smith 172; trans- 
lated for Indians 265: men- 
tioned 170 

Big Badlands — see Badlands 
of the White River 

Big Bend: Arikara live near 42, 
60: Lisa builds post at 57, 59; 
posts attacked 61; mentioned 49, 
54, 166 

Big Bend Dam 45 

Bigelow, Gilbert B., Pvt., Co. 
B, DC: discharged 321; men- 
tioned 323 

Big Foot Chief: band of dancers 
on Cheyenne 385; located by 
Army 385 

Big Head: appointed chief 380 
Big Horn Mountains; figure in 
1868 treaty 16; Northern 
Cheyennes attacked in 20; as 
boundary of BH 246; mentioned 
14, 16, 17 

Big Mound: Sibley at battle of 
301 

Big Sioux County, Minn. 85 
Big Sioux Point: woodcutters at 
79 

Big Sioux River: reached by 
Truteau 43; reached by L&C 
53; trading posts on 67; Nor- 
wegians along 138; falls of 264; 
mentioned 45, 48, 61, 79, 148, 
171, 187, 205, 273, 277, 288, 302, 
366 

Big Sioux River Valley: survey- 
ing of 223; settlements in 77, 
91; Indian settlements in 2; 
roamed by Yankton Sioux 7; 
possessed by Teton Sioux 42; 
Yankton Sioux come into 42; 
Brule Tetons spend winter in 
45; Allen expedition in 68; Nor- 
wegians in 138; political activ- 
ities in 187; mentioned 46, 186, 
277 

Big Springs, Texas 257 

Big Stone City, DT: county seat 
war involving 193 

Big Stone Lake: visited by De- 
Lusignan 42; visited by Grave- 
lines 51; in fur trade 64, 67; 
Kittson post at 64; Nicollet to 
65; mentioned 6, 45, 65, 120, 277 
Big White Clay 182 

Bijou Hills: Bohemians in 115; 
mentioned 49, 121, 312 

Birds of Dakota 264 

Bird Woman — see Sakakawea 
Bishop of Quebec sends mis- 
sionaries to Pembina 163 
Bismarck, DT: Mandan villages 
near 4, 54, 57; trading posts 
near 64; removal of capital to 
192, 219, 367, 396, 397; selected 
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by capital commission 193; men- 
tioned 17, 301, 371 

Bismarck Crossing 347, 348 
Blackbird, Chief 43, 48 

Black Blizzards — see dust 
storms 

Blackburn, William M., Rev., 
Presbyterian educator 167 
Blackfeet Teton Sioux: treaty 
with 318; at Killdeer Mt. 305; 
described by Parkman 10; men- 
tioned 6, 375 

Black Hills (Paha Sapa): rail- 
roads in 205, 295; surveying of 
223, 242; gold strike in 16, 87, 
See en VLE Pai VEAL OS ple. 
329, 336, 363, 395; physiographic 
features of 29, 33, 35, 37; ex- 
ploring party organized for 16; 
cession negotiated for 17, 379; 
influx of miners increase 17; 
ordered given up by Sioux 19, 
20; Valle tells of wintering in 
50; Jesseaume tells of Cheyenne 
Indians near 51; Smith party 
travels through 62, 240; opened 
338, 339, 395; rumblings in 239; 
early mention of 240; mapping 
of 242; penetrated despite warn- 
ings 246; expedition ordered 
into 246; 1st seen by expedition 
251; lawless elements in 255, 
257, 258, 329; tourists in 107, 
259, 261; population of 96, 98, 
395; printing in 147, 158 f.; 
local government in 330, 395; 
Christianity in 166, 170, 171; 
first college in 177; demand 
political recognition 192; bank- 
ers of 345; promoted by Faulk 
392; minerals of 393; mentioned 
6, 12, 14, 16, 21, 27, 42, 90, 167, 
173, 202, 260, 316, 364, 379, 380, 
388 

Black Hills and Western Rail- 
road Co. 261 

Black Hills Daily Times (Dead- 
wood): report on ranching 339; 
mentioned 271 

Black Hills Champion and Min- 
ing Record 158 

Black Hills Exploring and Min- 
ing Assn, 244 

Black Hills Journal (Rapid 
City) 159 

Black Hills Livestock Assn. 347 
Black Hills of Dakota, 1881 158 
Black Hills or Last Hunting 
Ground of the Dakotahs 270 
Black Hills Passion Play 259 
Black Hills Pioneers 259 ‘ 
Black Hills Teachers College 
177, 289 

Black Hills Weekly Pioneer 
(Deadwood) 158 

Black Moon, Chief 301 

Black Mountains — see Black 
Hills 

Black Sea: German settlement 
on 126, 127, 128 

Blair, Colonel, Union Army 286 
Blegen, John C., writes of Nor- 
wegians 138 
Blessed Redeemer, 
the 181 

Bliss, Philemon: appointed DT 
chief justice 283, 326; attitude 
toward Jayne 326 

Blizzard — see winter 

Blizzard papers 156 

Bloody O’Reilly — see O'Reilly, 
Alexandro 

Blué Earth River 6 

Blue gramma grass 338 
Blumengart Colony (Hutterite) 
133 

Blunt, DT: newspapers in 161 
Blunt Advocate 161 

Blunt Times 161 

Board of Education (Yankton) 
215 

Board of Health (Yankton) 211 
Board of Immigration in DT 
225 

Board of Indian Commissioners 
179 

Board of Missions of Protestant 
Episcopal Church 171, 179 
Bodmer, Carl, artist 263 


Chapel of 


Boehm, Pius, Father, RC mis- 
sionary 185 

Bogus Jim Creek: Custer ex- 
pedition at 253 

Bohemians (Czechoslovakians) : 
in Yankton 86, 96, 115, 209; 
characteristics of 90, 115; in 
Bon Homme County 96; associa- 
tions of 109; Old Country con- 
ditions of 113; in Chicago 114; 
departure of some 114; trade 
center of 115; free-thinkers a- 
mong 117; distribution of 123, 
144; and Poles 144; agents for 
114 

Bois-Brule Sioux — see Brule 
Teton Sioux 

Bois Cache: 4th of July at 305; 
mentioned 301 

Boland, John, Rushmore pro- 
moter 261 

Bon Homme, DT: militia at 293, 
314; Vols. recruited at 288; or- 
ganized militia 313; settlers flee 
from 84, 85, 292, 296; settlers 
return to 84; incorporated 85; 
school at 85, 172; Congrega- 
tionalists at 168; Methodists at 
171; claims 1st school in DT 
172; penitentiary awarded to 
190; townsite of 392; mentioned 
77, 277, 285, 289, 290, 394 

Bon Homme Colony (Hutterite) 
132 

Bon Homme County: Bohemians 
in 96, 114, 226; Anglo-Ameri- 
cans in 96; Frieslanders in 118; 
German-Russians in 127; men- 
tioned 42, 115, 289, 293, 295 
Bon Homme Island 49, 55, 65, 
79 

Booge, Charles P., Adj. Gen. 
DT: candidate for Delegate 
286; Capt., Dak. Vols. 286; or- 
ganized military company 285; 
Yankton Agency trader 285, 
286: mentioned 290, 294 

Booge, H. D. and Co. 317 

Book of Common Prayer 170 
Books published in DT: bindery 
for at Huron 158; in Deadwood 
158; mentioned 147, 151, 270, 
213 

Books read in DT 269, 270 
Boomers 79 

Booth, Virginia Rust: comments 
on settlers 273 

Booth Opera House (SF) 270 
Bordeno, William, 2nd Lt., Co. 
F, militia: cannoneer at stockade 
295; mentioned 294 

Borszich 144 

Boston, Mass.: settlers from 96; 
Finns at 120; mentioned 342 
Boucher, Pierre, Father, RC 
missionary: in Yankton 213; in 
Jefferson 122, 166 

Boucicault, Dion, playwright 
267 

Boueyer: murdered 330 
Boundary Lakes — see Lake 
Traverse and Big Stone Lake 
Bouret, Cosak: Indians fire on 
cabin of 295 

Bourke, fur trader 65 

Bowdle, DT: Americanization 
school at 111; German-Russians 
in 128 

Bowen, W. S., Yankton news- 
paperman 153 

Bowman, Fred J., Gary news- 
paperman 159 

Bowman, M. M., Montrose 
newspaperman 157 

Bowman, O. E., Montrose news- 
paperman 157 

Bows and arrows 311 

Box Elder, DT 171 

Box Elder Canyon: Custer ex- 
pedition at 253-4 

Box Elder Creek: Custer ex- 
pedition at Middle 253-4; ranch 
on 339 

Box Elder Gap 242 

Boyd, Cora, daughter of Lars 
141 

Boyd, Karen Larson, wife of 
Lars 141 

Boyd, Lars, Norwegian im- 
migrant 141 
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Boyles la.vw., cod, Len Co, C, 
militia 293 

Bozeman Trail: forts along 115; 
forts abandoned by treaty 16; 
mentioned 14, 15, 222 
Brackenridge and Bradbury — 
see Bradbury and Brackenridge 
Brackett’s Minnesota Batallion: 
at Killdeer Mt. 307; 1863 cam- 
paign 304; 1864 campaign 305; 
1865 campaign 314, 317; in win- 
ter of 1864-65 310; mentioned 
303, 318 

Bradbury and Brackenridge: 
prevent Hunt-Lisa duel 55; re- 
turn to St. Louis 55 

Bradford, Emma, teacher at Bon 
Homme 172 

Bradley, Henry: Indians attack 
295 

Bradley, John, Pvt., Co. A, DC 
289; Pvt. Co. B, DC 321 
Brady, Thomas, Col., Union 
Army 398 

Braintree, Vt. 399 

Bramble, Downer T.: meeting 
at store of 278; brigade quarter- 
master 294 

Bramble and Miner (Yankton) 
209 

Branding: bees for 235; begin- 
ning of 350; how accomplished 
350; mentioned 345 

Branding irons: characters on 
351; mentioned 350 

Brandt, DT: Dutch at 119; Nor- 
wegians at 138 

Brasseau House (Yellowstone 
River) 307 

Brave Buffalo, Indian singer 
265 

Breckenridge, Herb, rancher 355 
Breckenridge, Neb. 181 
Brennan, Jennie, Rapid City 
pioneer 261 

Brennan, John: surveys Rapid 
City 261; Rapid City trustee 
261 

Brevet rank explained 291 
Brewery (Yankton) 210 

Brick: in building 230; manu- 
factured by Indians 185 
Bridger, Jim, member of Henry 
party 62 

Bridge: construction of 203; 
pontoon across Missouri 233 
Bristol, DT: Sons of Norway at 
108 é 
British: scientists with Hunt 55; 
encourage Indian attacks 57, 65; 
influence counteracted 59; set- 
tlers 79 

British Columbia 397 

British fur traders: visit Man- 
dans 42; with Sioux 49; trade 
with Mandans 51; in North- 
west Co. 51; settlement on As- 
siniboin 51; warned to leave 54; 
war hurts efforts of 59; men- 
tioned 240 

British sovereignty — see 
sovereignty 

Britton, DT 305 

Broadway Street (Yankton): 
Jayne’s office on 284; Ash Hotel 
on 293, 294; stockade on 294, 
295 

Brookings, DT: newspapers at 
157; college at 177;- mentioned 
79 

Brookings, W. W.: road super- 
intendent 315; publisher 149, 
155; 1st “Senate” convenes at 
home of 326; on supreme court 
268; mentioned 168 

Brookings County: Dutch in 
119; Norwegians in 138, 140; 
Swedes in 145; newspapers in 
157; Lutherans in 170; men- 
tioned 68 

Brookings County Press (Foun- 
tain) 157 

Brookings County Sentinel 
(Brookings) 157 

Brookings Press 157 

Brookings Register 157 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 397 

Brown, George W., Volga 
newspaperman 157 


Brown, Governor (Georgia) 
281 

Brown, Jesse, BH writer 330 
Brown, John A., Capt., 4th Art. 
283, 287 

Brown, Joseph Renshaw, fur 
trader 67 

Brown, Mark A., De Smet news- 
paperman 158 

Brown, Mortimer Crane, DT 
newspaperman 271 

Brown, Sam: heroic ride of 308 
Brown, Senator (Mississippi) 
281 

Brown, Thomas, Col., band 
director 268 

Brown and Roucek, authors 144, 
145 

Brown County: trading posts in 
67; Finns in 119, 120; Germans 
in 124; Norwegians in 138; 
Swedes in 144; mentioned 68 
Browns Valley: trading post 
near 64 

Bruch, William, Rev., ME edu- 
cator 172 

Brugier, John: escapes 300 
Brugier, Theophile: freighter 
304; supplier 314 

Brule City, DT: Irish colony at 
158; newspapers at 158; men- 
tioned 121 

Brule City Times 158, 161 
Brule County: Bohemians in 
115; mentioned 158 

Brule Creek: Co. B recruited at 
300, 312; enlistments at 321; 
blockhouse built at 296; Co. E. 
militia at 293; militia reorgan- 
ized at 314; Norwegians near 
138; Methodists at 171; election 
irregularities at 190; mentioned 
290, 302, 321 

Brule Creek Lutheran District 
170 

Brule Teton Sioux: at peace 
304; in Badlands fight 307; 
drift south of Platte 10; part in 
Gratten Massacre 12; raid 
Overland Mail coaches 12, 14; 
involved in 1862 hostilities 14; 
capture LeRaye 45; parley with 
L&C 48, 50; on reservation 182; 
perform Ghost Dance 382; men- 
tioned 6, 20, 313, 375 

Brurud, Christian, Cpl., Co. A, 
DC 29 

Buchanan, James, U. S. Presi- 
OUSie F/7h, Sh, USE PPA, ik, PAROS 
281, 283 

Buckley, Norman, cowboy 355 
Buckskin Bill: legend told by 
239 

Buffalo (keelboat) 63 
Buffalo, N. Y. 114 

Buffalo: robes of 1, 7, 42, 51, 65, 
197, 314, 317; tallow of 48; 
L&C see many 53; delay Lisa 
and Hunt 55; tongues of 65; 
hunt of by Co. A, DC 299; hunt 
of by Metis 318; mentioned 68, 
CON LO 1205.85 303705 509, 
Buffalo, SD: Finns in 119 
Buffalo County: Bohemians in 
115 

Buffalo Gap, SD 240 
Buffalograss 231, 337 

Buffalo Lakes: battle of 14, 301; 
trading post near 63, 67; mis- 
sion at 179 

Building materials: in Yankton 
210; for homesteads 230, 231 
Bull boats: river crossing of 311 
Bullhead, Lieutenant: goes to 
arrest Sitting Bull 383; shot 
385; mentioned 383 

Bullock, Seth, Lawrence County 
sheriff 332 

Bull Run: ist Battle of 284; 
2nd Battle of 298 

Bullwhackers 209 

Burbank, Annie Yates, wife of 
John A. 293 

Burbank, John A., DT Govy- 
ernor: appointed governor 191, 
394; disliked 191, 394; resigns 
191, 394; biography of 393; as 
Indian agent 394; marriages of 
393-4; addresses legislature 394; 
as businessman 394; promotes 


railroads 394; as post office in- 
spector 394; asks law codifica- 
tion 394; mentioned 177 
Burbank, Sarah Perry, wife of 
John A. 394 

Burdick, F. N., Dr., Vermillion 
newspaperman 155 

Burdock, DT 343 

Bureau of Indian Affairs — see 
U. S. Bureau of Indian Affairs 
Burkhardt, Robert, Pyt., Co. A 
DC 289 

Burleigh, Walter A.: creates In- 
dian scouts 303; white horse 
stolen from 302; as Yankton 
agent 190, 285, 392; aids Free 
Homestead Assn. 225; as dele- 
gate to Congress 190, 399; 
methods of 191, 392; son-in-law 
of Faulk 191, 392; biography of 
399; is doctor 399; in Montana 
Territory 399; as Custer County 
attorney 399; as Yankton County 
senator 399 

Burleson, Hugh L., PE Bishop 
216 

Burlington, Vt. 399 

Burlington Route 261 

Burnett, Dick, hanged for mur- 
der 330 

Burt, Henry, Rev., PE mission- 
ary 179, 182 

Burton, Frank, ranch investor 
342 

Bushman, John A., Father, RC 
missionary 185 

Bushnell, William T., Aberdeen 
publisher 157 

Butler, Robert, Kimball news- 
paperman 161 

Butler County, Ohio 399 

Butte County: Finns in 119; 
German-Russians in 126; men- 
tioned 347 

Bydelog Assn. 108 

Cain, John T., Huron news- 
paperman 61 

Calamity Jane, A Story of the 
Black Hills 270 

Caldwell, Hiram: pressbed is 
doorstep of 148 

California: discovery of gold in 
113, 329; Bohemians in 114; 
mentioned 10, 397 

California Trail 11 

Calument, Mich.: Finns at 120 
Calypos (steamer) 318 
Cambria, Wyo. 256 

Carfiburd, Surgeon at Ft. Ran- 
dall 314 

Cameron, Murdock, trader near 
boundary lakes 64 

Cameron, Senator (Pennsyl- 
vania) 281 

Camfield, L. E., Rev., Congre- 
gational educator 169 

Campbell, Colin, fur trader 67 
Campbell, David, Pvt., Co. A, 
DC 290 

Campbell, Hugh: role in state- 
hood movement 364, 365; U. S. 
attorney in DT 364; at Thanks- 
giving dinner 364; and school 
lands 367; prosecutes_ school 
land trespassers 366; “We Are 
a State” pamphlet of 367, 368; 
at SF constitutional convention 
368, 371; House president in 
“state” legislature 370; men- 
tioned 370 

Campbell Brothers Foundry 
(Yankton) 210 

Campbell County: Dutch in 119; 
German-Russians in 127; Nor- 
wegians in 139 

Camp Cook, Iowa 303 

Canada: Sioux take refuge in 
19; Sitting Bull brings followers 
to 20, 379; Sitting Bull takes 
followers from 20, 379; Veren- 
dryes go to 41; sends DeLusig- 
nan to DT 42; boundary fixed 
64; Long ascends to 65; settlers 
from 96; Norwegians in 108; 
German-Russians -in 126; Hut- 
terites to and from 133; men- 
tioned 46, 47, 51, 120, 208, 380 
Canby, Minn. 141 

Cannonball River: as boundary 
of Sioux territory 246; Custer 


expedition along 247; men- 
tioned 20 

Canton, DT: Sons of Norway 
at 108; newspapers at 138; Nor- 
wegians at 156; band at 267; 
Presbyterians at 167; Lutheran 
Academy at 170; Episcopalians 
at 170; Methodists at 171; 
statehood convention at 366; 
WCTU convention at 366; 
mentioned 79, 205, 399 

Canton Eclipse 138 

Capek, Thomas: writes of Bo- 
hemians 114, 117 

Capital — see Territorial cap- 
ital 

Capital, The (Mitchell) 156 
Capital, The (Pierre) 161 
Capital commission appointed 
193 

Capital on wheels 193 

Capital Street (Yankton) 213, 
219 

Carbon-14 Method: explained 2 
Carlisle Indian School 23 
Carlson, Harold R.: writes of 
Swedes 145 E 
Carnegie, Andrew: Jayne com- 
pared to 390 

Carnegie Library (SF) 264 
Carney, James, Rapid City sur- 
veyor 259 

Carondelet, Goy. Gen. of Loui- 
siana 42 

Carpenter, Franklin R., School 
of Mines president 178 

Carroll (steamer) 158 

Carruth, Fred T.: partner in 
Dakota Bell Publishing 149, 
273; at Estelline 159, 273; 
writes books 273 

Carson, H. P., Rev., Presbyterian 
editor 155 

Case, L. W., Vermillion House 
proprietor 312 

Casement, Jack S., Gen., rail- 
road builder 204 

Casper, Wyo. 316 

Caspian Sea 126 

Castle Creek: Custer expedition 
atic ie2oset 

Castle Rock: Custer expedition 
at 254 

Castlewood, DT: Dutch settle- 
ment at 119; newspapers at 159; 
county seat war involving 193 
Castrating of cattle 345 

Catch the Bear, Chief 385 
Catherine II of Russia: invites 
German colonists 125, 126; in- 
vites Mennonite colonists 130; 
invites Hutterite colonists 132 
Catholic Church — see Roman 
Catholic Church 

Catlin George, artist: in Dakota 
263; books of 263; collection of 
263; mentioned 65, 197 

Catt, Carrie Chapman, lecturer 
270 

Cattarangus County, N. Y. 396 
Cattle in DT: first reported 
335; in 1870 335; delivered at 
reservation 335; on Newman 
ranch 337; herds into 338; and 
cowboys 340; in Fall River 
County 341; numbers on 
ranches 341, 342; quality im- 
proved 343 

Cattle ranching — see ranching 
Cattle trails: from Oregon 339; 
from .Texas 338; mentioned 338, 
343 

Cattlemen: from Texas 335; as 
businessmen 336; organized in 
Wyo. 338; form association 347 
Caulkins, Franklin, Dr.: teaches 
Vermillion school 172 

Cavalier, Robert — see laSalle, 
Sieur de 

Cave Hills: Custer expedition at 
247, 254 

Cedar County, Neb.: Lutherans 
in 170 

Cedar Island: trading post on 
54, 60; post burns 55 

Cedar Rapids, Iowa: Danish 
newspaper at 117 

Cedar Street (Yankton) 215, 
294 
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Census: of 1860 85, 93, 95, 232, 
277, 279; of 1861 279: of 1870 
93, 222, 335; of 1960 99; tables 
of 95; school 110, 366 
Centennial Hotel (Deadwood) 
169 

Centerville, DT 214 
Centerville, Ind. 393 

Central America 1 

Central City, DT’: newspapers 
at 159; mentioned 244, 256 
Central Dakota Press Associa- 
tion 61 

Central Hall (College of Agri- 
culture) 177 

Central Lowlands 27 

Century Magazine 271 
Chabouilles, Charles, Northwest 
Co. trader 51 

Chalk Buttes 377 

Chalkstone in building 210, 392 
Chamber of Commerce (Yank- 
ton) 210 

Chamberlain, DT: surveying 
area near 223; land office in 
234; yellow cliffs near 32; men- 
tioned 46, 55, 60, 61, 62, 64, 226, 
335 

Champion, The (Centtal City) 
158 


Chance, SD 347 

Chancery court 325 

Chapel of Our Most Merciful 
Saviour (Ponca Reservation) 
181 

Chapel of the Blessed Redeemer 
(Ponca Reservation) 181 
Chapel of the Holy Comforter 
(Yankton Reservation) 182 
Chapman, Carrie, lecturer 270 
Chappele, Rose, Sister, RC mis- 
sionary 185 

Charbonneau, Toussaint: lives 
with Mandans 51; accompanies 
Lewis and Clark 51; wife’s 
death 57 

Charger, Chief: leads rescue 297 
Charivaris 83, 230 

Charles III of Spain 74 

Charles City, Iowa 161 

Charles K. Howard Sioux City 
and Covington Ferry 290 
Charles Mix County: militia at 
293, 314; reservation in 93; Bo- 
hemians in 115: Dutch in 118; 
Ward Academy in 169; election 
irregularities in 190; mentioned 
43, 77, 289 

Charleston, S. C. 282 

Chase, A. S., Temp. Capt., Co. 
A, militia 294 

Chautauqua in DT 270 
Cherson, Russia 127 

Cheyenne Indians: involved in 
war 14, 304, 313; in Badlands 
fight 307; killed by Chivington 
314; halt Overland Trail travel 
14; Northerns attacked by Crook 
18; battle Crook at Rosebud 
River 18; Northerns attacked in 
Big Horns 20; surrender at 
agencies 20; Valle tells of 50; 
Jesseaume with 51; visit Ari- 
kara 51; treaty with at Ft. 
Pierre 63; warn Custer ex- 
pedition 254; mentioned 45 
Cheyenne Mining District 330 
Cheyenne Reservation: German- 
Russians in 127; missions on 
183, 185; cattle on 339; ranch 
on 353; Matador band on 353; 
Ghost Dance performed on 382, 
383 

Cheyenne River: Arikara_ vil- 
lages on 4, 43, 51, 53; agency at 
16, 20; forks of 20; Lisa and 
Hunt delayed at 55; Ashley 
party at 60; ascended by Valle 
240; upper waters of 244: Ghost 
dancing on 385; mentioned 21, 
22ie 0K 5 L225, 2390240: 242, 
251, 337, 339, 341, 360, 361 
Cheyenne, Wyo.: stage from 
robbed 257; mentioned 256, 258, 
341 

Chicago, IIl.: advertisements in 
newspapers of 104; Czechs in 
114; Poles in 143; mentioned 
114, 145, 161, 194, 267 
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Chicago, Milwaukee and St. 
Paul Railroad 120, 124, 205 
Chicago and Northwestern Rail- 
road: Winona and St. Peter 
division of 205; first construc- 
tion in DT of 205 

Chicago Inter Ocean: gold news 
in 254, 255; Pierce editor of 396 
Chicago News 396 

Chicago Post and Times-Herald 
397 

Children’s role in early settle- 
ments and homesteads 83, 228, 
237 

Chinese 93 

Chippewa Falls (steamer) 307 
Chippewa Indians 6, 42, 70 
Chisholm Trail 343 

Chittenden, Hiram M.: com- 
ments on Arikara hostility 54; 
comments on Lisa 54, 59; com- 
ments on Leavenworth ex- 
pedition 62; comments on fur 
trade 71 

Chittick, Douglas, sociologist 97 
Chivington, John M., Col.: 
killed 314 

Chivington Massacre 14, 314 
Cholera: epidemic of 87, 166 
Choral clubs of DT 267 
Choteau Creek: Co. B at 312; 
mentioned 182, 300, 301, 317 
Chouteau, Auguste: trades with 
Yankton Sioux 53; sets out for 
St. Louis 55 

Chouteau, C. P.: comments by 
304 

Chouteau, Pierre, jr., American 
Fur Co. manager 65, 197 
Chouteau, Pierre, sr.: men killed 
by Arikara 54; joins St. Louis- 
Missouri Fur Co, 54; renews 
license of traders 54 

Chouteau Bluffs 197 

Christ Church (Cheyenne) 182 
Christ Church (Whetstone 
Creek) 182 

Christenson, Emil, Rev., Lu- 
theran minister 170 

Christensen, T. P.: writes of 
Danes 117 

Christian Reformed 
Dutch in 119 
Christiansen, Peter Larsen, 1st 
Dane in DT 117 

Chronicle (Menno) 156 . 
Chrysostum, Father, RC mis- 
sionary 183 

Chuck box 349 

Chuck wagons: description of 
349; other use of 357; mentioned 
339, 345 

Churches: distance of home- 
steaders from 108; social activ- 
ities of 108, 235; foreign lan- 
guage used in services of 108; 
provide school instruction 108; 
services in English 108; rural 
112; services of pioneers 138; 
mentioned 112, 230 

Church, Louis Kossuth, DT 
Governor: appointed 194, 397; 
attempt to impeach 194, 397; as 
Supreme Court justice 194, 397; 
vetoes many bills 194, 397; op- 
poses division of DT 194, 397; 
conservatism of 194, 397; biog- 
raphy of 397; as attorney 397; 
administration of 397; de- 
scribed 397; only Democrat gov- 
ernor 397 

Church of St. James (Rosebud) 
183 

Church of the Holy Fellowship 
(Yankton Reservation) 182 
Church of the Holy Name 
(Yankton Reservation) 182 
Church of the Saviour (Lower 
Brule) 182 

Cincinnati, Ohio: advertise- 
ments in newspapers of 104; 
mentioned 187, 288 

Circle leader in roundup 359 
Circuses in Yankton 219 

Cirtier, Leander, Pvt., Co. B, 
DES319 

Citizen’s Constitutional Associa- 
tion 367 

Civil code of DT 327 


Church: 


Civil War in DT 277 f; first 
Battle of 284; end of 86, 91, 189; 
news of in DT 280, 281, 298; 
mentioned 14, 85, 123, 137, 138, 
143, 144, 208, 268, 275, 370, 390, 
393, 395, 396, 398, 399 
Claiborne, William, Governor 
of Louisiana 75 

Claims recorder 330 

Clark, Dorr, rancher 338 

Clark, T. Elwood: 2nd Lt. Co. 
B, DC 319; quartermaster at 
Yankton 312, 314; publisher at 
Vermillion 155 

Clark, William, Capt.: examines 
ruins 49; draws sword on 
Tetons 50; gives medal to 
Cheyenne chief 53; commissions 
Lisa as sub-agent 59; governor 
of Louisiana 335; mentioned 8, 
47, 50, 240 

Clark Colony (Hutterite) 133 
Clarkson, W. H., PE bishop 170 
Claude) johny) Bvt... ComAv DG 
290 

Claverack, N. Y. 397 

Clay County, DT: site of 1st 
homestead patent 223; Swedes 
in 86, 144; Danes in 117; Nor- 
Wegians in 137; votes Univer- 
sity bonds 175; mentioned 117, 
205; 222,293 

Clay County Register (Vermil- 
lion) 148 

Clay Creek Lutheran District 
170 

Clay, Henry, compromiser 281 
Clay, John: investigates ranch- 
ing 338, 345 

Clayton, C. C.: tried for murder 
330 

Cleveland, Grover, U. S. Presi- 
dent: appoints Democrat of- 
ficials 194; and woman suffrage 
397; appoints Church 397; men- 
tioned 189, 371 

Cleveland, W. J., Rev., PE mis- 
sionary 171, 179, 183 

Cleveland, Mrs. W. J. 183 
Clevenger, S. V., Yankton news- 
paperman 153 

Climate, general 39 

Clothing of settlers: making of 
83; mentioned 80 

Clover, Samuel T.: owner of 
Sioux Falls Leader 149, 273; 
establishes Dakota Bell 149, 
273; to Los Angeles 273 
Clowney, Major, 30th Wis. Inf.: 
builds Ft. Wadsworth 308 
Clyde, Sherman, Cpl., Co: B, 
IDX@? SH) 

Clyman, James, member of 
Smith party 62, 240 

Code of Criminal Procedure in 
Diles27 

Codington County, DT: settlers 
in 96; Germans in 124; Nor- 
wegians in 138 

Codington County Courier 
(Watertown) 159 

Cody, William “Buffalo Bill”: 
Sitting Bull joins 380; tours 
Europe 380, 388; makes movie 
388; mentioned 273, 383 

Coe Collection 264 

Colburn, fur trader 67 

Cold winter of 1864 310, 314 
Cole, Nelson, Col. in Mont. 316, 
318 

Cole (Union) County 293 
Cole Harbor, Battle of 298 
Coliseum (SF) 268 

Collins Charles: organizes BH 
expedition 245, 246; publishes 
in BH 158; postmaster at Stur- 
gis 158; at Brule City 158; Irish 
colony of 158 

Collins, John, Pvt., Co. A, DC 
290 

Collins, Mary C., Rev., Congre- 
gational missionary 179 
Cologne Gazette 264 

Colonel Allen’s Indian Ex- 
hibition: Sitting Bull joins 380 
Colorado: gold strike in 14, 16; 
trappers and traders in 62; 
German-Russians in 126; cattle 
ranches in 338; roundups in 
338; Oregon cattle in’ 339; 


Goodnight Trail to 343; men- 
tioned 169, 228, 256, 314, 370, 
398 

Colter, John: horse stolen from 
49 

Colton, DT: Dutch settlement at 
119; Norwegians at 138 

Colt revolvers 311 

Columbia, DT 308 

Columbia, S. C. 395 

Columbia Fur Co.: founded 64; 
taken over by American Fur Co. 
64; mentioned 65, 67 
Columbian (Columbia, S. C.) 
395 

Columbia River, Hunt expe- 
dition at mouth of 57, 240 
Columbus, Christopher, explorer 
Pap Afi: 

Comenius, John Amos, Czech 
leader 117 
Commander-in-chief, Terri- 
torial Militia 390 

Commercial Company for Dis- 
covery of Nations of Upper 
Missouri: formed in St. Louis 
42 

Commissary on roundup 349 
Commissioner of Immigration in 
DT: office of established 104; 
co-operates with agencies 104-5; 
bi-ennial report of 104; men- 
tioned 151 

Committee on Education and 
School Lands 369 

Committee on Elections, U. S. 
House of Representatives 390 
Common law: judiciary systems 
based on 325; frontier adoption 
of 325, 333; refinements of 326; 
written 326; libraries required 
by 326; in DT 326 

Common pleas court 325 
Communal colonies in DT 128, 
13254135 

Communication, improvement of 
112 

Company A, DC: advance and 
rear guard of 311; in Badlands 
fight 311; bring in Yanktonais 
Sioux 310; Brule Creek detach- 
ment of 295; at Crow Creek 
298; follow CW news 298; mus- 
tered in 288, 291; mustered out 
312; not with Sully in 1863 300; 
outriders of 312; patrols of 300; 
praised 299; recruitment of 
288-9; rendezvous at Yankton 
288, 291; at Ft. Randall 291, 
292, 299, 300, 301; build school 
at Vermillion 172, 312; with 
Sully in 1864 311; vital factor in 
1862 296; winter 1864-65 314; 
rescue Reed 297; at Yankton 
312; at Vermillion 314; cross 
Yellowstone 311; decapitate In- 
dians as warning 310; formed 
at Yankton 293; garrison Ft. 
Thompson 299, 303; at Killdeer 
Mt. 311; English account of 289, 
310 

Company B, DC: Descriptive 
book of 300, 318; at dirt villages 
301; guard trail 301; Iowans in 
300; mustered in 298, 300; mus- 
tered out 318, 323: not with 
Sully in 1863 300, 303; patrol 
settlements 301; patrol James 
River 301; recruited 300; roster 
of 319f; pursue Trask mur- 
derers. 302; with Sawyer’s 
wagon train 316; at Vermillion 
300; at Yankton Agency winter 
of 1864 312, 314; cross Missouri 
311; formed at Bon’ Homme 
293; with 1865 Sully expedition 
317; mentioned 290, 323 
Company C: formed at Vermil- 
lion 293 
Company D: 
Point 293 
Company E: formed at Brule 
Creek 293 

Company F, Mounted Rangers 
294 

Company I, 20th Inf.: ordered 
in BH expedition 246 
Compton, Hugh, Vermillion 
businessman 312 


formed at Elk 


Comptroller orders officials to 
Yankton 208 

Compulsory school attendance 
law 110 

Concerts in Yankton 219 
Concord coaches 209 
Confederate prisoners, volun- 
teers 310 

Confederates abet Indians 313 
Conference of County Superin- 
tendents: supports American- 
ization program 110 
Congregational Church: in 
Yankton 168, 169, 212, 216, 364; 
ministers of 215; educational 
role of 128, 169; German- 
Russians in 128; co-operate with 
Presbyterians 167; in DT 168 f; 
in Deadwood 168; Indian mis- 
sions of 178-9 

Congregational missionaries — 
see Cook, E. W.; Riggs, Thomas 
L.; Ward, Joseph; Spencer, 
D. P.; Riggs, Alfred L.; Grif- 
fiths, W. M. 

Congress, U. S.: restricts land 
for railroads 202; ratifies 
Louisiana Purchase 75; author- 
izes 1824 treaties 63; hears BH 
arguments 245; memorials to 
263; considers statehood bills 
370, 371, 372; appropriates 
treaty funds 391 

Conklin, George D., Watertown 
newspaperman 159 

Conklin, S. J., Watertown news- 
paperman 159 

Connecticut 42, 171 

Connor, P. E., Gen., in Mont. 
316, 318 

Conquering Bear, Chief 12 
Conqueror of Custer 380 
Conservatory of Music (SF) 268 
Constitution of SD: provisions 
of 369; length of 369; approved 
373; prohibition in 373 
Constitutional convention at 
Huron: called by Canton com- 
mittee 367; asks statehood ini- 
tiative 368; representation at 
368; calls convention at SF 368 
Constitutional Convention at SF 
I: representation at 368; school 
land action of 368 
Constitutional Convention at 
SF II: representation at 368; 
Democrats oppose 368; frames 
constitution 369; arranges for 
election 369; Bill of Rights of 
369; meets in adjourned session 
371 

Constitutional Convention at SF 
III: adopts 1885 constitution 
372; divides territorial assets 
373; arranges transition 373; 
decides state names 373 
Conway, Patrick, Sgt. Co. A, 
DC 389 

Cook, E. W., Rev., Congrega- 
tional minister 168, 212 

Cook, Fayette, BH Teachers 
College president 178 

Cook, John, Gen., Northwest 
District: arrests Waldron 303; 
March orders by 308; transfers 
command to Sully 303; men- 
tioned 300 

Cook, Joseph, Rev., PE mission- 
ary 181 

Cook on roundup 348, 349, 357, 
361 

Coolidge, Calvin, U. S. Presi- 
dent 261 

Cooper, James Fenimore, writer 
264 

Cooper Union: vote at 280 
Cordua, Henry: killed by In- 
dians 284 

Corporations: suspicions of law- 
makers toward 369; constitu- 
tional provisions for 370 

Corn 80, 104, 230 

Coronado, Francisco, explorer 


Corral: at reservations 336; 
rope 357 

Corrupt practices: Ordway 
charged with 396 

Corson County, SD: German- 
Russians in 127 


Cortes, Hernando: introduces 
brands 350 

Coteau des Prairies (Prairie 
Hill Country) 27, 32, 68, 305, 
308 

Coteau du Missouri 68 
Cottonwood: use of 80, 199, 204, 
338; on rivers 337 

Council — see Territorial Coun- 
cil 

Council Bluffs, Iowa: Yellow- 
stone expedition stops at 63; 
mentioned 59, 60, 62, 64, 277, 
279 

County seat fights 192-3, 396 
County Superintendent of 
Schools: conducts Americaniza- 
tion schools 110 

Courier News (Watertown) 159 
Court of Indian Offenses 329 
Courtship customs of Germans 
102 

Courts of DT: Territorial Su- 
preme Court 326-7; district 
courts 326, 393; probate courts 
326; justice of peace courts 326; 
in BH 329; mentioned 85, 393 
Covered wagons: contents of 
265; mentioned 138, 222 
Covington, Neb. 290 

Cowan, Miles, Pvt. Co. B, DC 
321 

Cowboys: described 340; duties 
of 340, 349; war bag of 349; on 
roundup 358; in winter 361; 
mentioned 335, 339, 345 

Cow counties 192 

Cowmen — see cattlemen 
Coyotes, Yankton baseball team 
218 

Craft, Francis, Father, RC mis- 
sionary 185 

Cramer, Joseph, Pvt., Co. A, 
DC 290; disability of 312 
Crawford, Jack, Capt.: poetry 
of 273 

Crazy Horse, Chief: killed at 
Red Cloud Agency 20, 379; 
mentioned 18 

Crazy Horse Indian Memorial 
388 

Crazy T Brand 352 

Cree Indians 6 

Cretaceous Period 32, 33, 37 
Crimea: Mennonites from 131 
Crimean War 126 

Crittenden, Senator (Kentucky) : 
compromise of 281 

Crocker, George D., Rev., Bap- 
tist missionary 170 

Crofters 137 

Cronau, Rudolph: teaches In- 
dians at Ft. Randall 264; ex- 
hibition at Ft. Randall 264 
Crook, George M., Gen.: com- 
mands department of Platte 18; 
battles Sioux and Cheyenne at 
Rosebud River 18; in Battle of 
Slim Buttes 19; heads 1887 
treaty commission 23; death of 
23; mentioned 273 

Crooks, Ramsey, fur trader: de- 
tained by Indians 55; blames 
Lisa 55 

Crooks, Samuel M., 1st Lt., Co. 
E, militia 293; Co. B, DC 319 
Crooks, Mrs. Samuel, laundress 
Co. B 321 

Crook City, DT: murder trial 
in 330; Preacher Smith to 171; 
mentioned 256 


.Crook Commission: signs 1887 


treaty with Indians 23; unwrit- 
ten promises of 23 

Crow Creek Reservation: San- 
tees at 43, 179, 298, 299; agency 
at 16, 20, 170; missions at 182, 
185; merges with Lower Brule 
182 

Crow Foot, son of Sitting Bull 
383; killed 385 

Crow Indians: treaty with 63; 
challenge Sioux 376; mentioned 
10, 12 

Culpepper Courthouse 298 
Cultural association of im- 
migrants: Sons of Norway 108 
Culture: defined 275; in Yank- 
ton 2133 im DT 263) £ 


Cummings, James, Co. A: dies 
312 

Curia Regis 325 

Curriculum of schools: in 
Yankton 215; set by legislature 
174-5; of high schools 175; of 
Indian schools 181 

Curry, Louis, horse thief 330 
Curtis, S. R., Gen., Northwest 
District 318; Indian treaty com- 
missioner 318 

Cusick, Nelson W., Pvt., Co. A, 
DC 290 

Custer, George Armstrong, Byt. 
Gens btsColas7the Us SuiGaya- 
commands BH expedition 17, 
246 f£; command defeated at 
Little Big Horn 19, 379; climbs 
Harney Peak 251; shoots grizzly 
bear 253; mentioned 1, 218, 242, 
380, 382, 388 

Custer, Mrs. George Armstrong 
218 

Custer (Custer City), DT: Cus- 
ter expedition at 251; rush to 
255; once called Stonewall 259; 
platted 290; newspapers in 158; 
Ist settlers at 329; local govern- 
ment in 330; claim suit in 330; 
Ist criminal trial in 330; 
Preacher Smith at 171; men- 
tioned 95, 254, 258 

Custer County: created 191, 
332; mentioned 399 

Custer Expedition to BH: au- 
thorized 16, 246; reports on 
richness of region 17; discovers 
gold 16, 91, 251, 395; leaves Ft. 
Abraham Lincoln 247; returns 
to Ft. Abraham Lincoln 17, 254; 
components of 247; meet resist- 
ance in BH 251 

Custer’s Last Stand: anniver- 
sary of 388; mentioned 379 
Custer Massacre 379 

Custer Park 251 

Custer Peak 253 

Customs Houses: at Charleston, 
S. C. 282; at New York City 
396; mentioned 282 

Cylinder schools 175 

Czech Days (Tabor) 109, 116 
Czech language: dramatics per- 
formed in 109 
Czechoslovakians — see Bo- 
hemians 

Czecho-Slovol Society of 
America 109 

Daily Capital and Mail (Mitch- 
ell) 156 

Daily Capital Journal (Pierre) 
161 

Daily Champion (Deadwood) 
158 

Daily Plainsman (Huron) 158 
Daily Progress (New Berne, 
Ne G:)) 395 

Daily Republic (Mitchell) 156 
Daily Republican (Mitchell) 
156 

Dairying: by Danes 118; by 
Dutch 119 

Dakota (Sioux Falls) 148 
Dakota Agriculture College 
(Brookings) : publications of 157 
Dakota Asylum for Insane 393 
Dakota Bar: Faulk admitted to 
392; Faulk president of 392 
Dakota Bell Publishing Co.: 
founded by Clover and Carruth 
Hae) P4753 

Dakota Bell (SF): founded by 
Clover and Carruth 149; men- 
tioned 159 

Dakota Cavalry — see various 
Companies 

Dakota Citizen’s League: formed 
367 

Dakota City, Neb. 167 

Dakota Collegiate Institute 
(SF) 170 

Dakota Democrat (SF): 1st 
“house” convenes at office of 
326; mentioned 148 ’ 
Dakota Farmer (Aberdeen) 157 
Dakota Field and Farm (SF) 
157 

Dakota Gazette (Volga) 157 
Dakota Girl 270 

Dakota Hall (Yankton) 215 


Dakota Herald (Yankton) 148, 
219 

Dakota Historical Society 244 
“Dakota Hymn” 271 

Dakota Journal (Pierre) 161 
Dakota Indians — see Sioux In- 
dians 

Dakota language: Bible and dic- 
tionaries in 155 

Dakota Land Co.: brings print- 
ing press to DT 148; organiza- 
tion of 187; mentioned 77, 224, 
PED 

Dakota Mail (Firesteel) 156 
Dakota, Military Department of 
18 

Dakota Nation — see Seven 
Council Fires 

Dakota News (Watertown) 159 
Dakota No. 1 Hard Wheat 373 
“Dakota Plan” 369 

Dakota Press Association: 
founded by Ordway 396; men- 
tioned 161 

Dakota Printing Co. (Yankton) 
151 

Dakota Real Estate (Estelline) 
159 

Dakota Republican (Vermillion) 
148, 155 

Dakota River 314 

Dakota School Journal (Blunt) 
161 

Dakota Southern Railroad 205, 
209, 210, 218, 268, 367 

Dakota Territory: bill to create 
initiated 278; created 1, 77, 85, 
Deh Meh GS PPA, AR, BUSS Cie 
ficials appointed 208, 283; area 
prior to 1861 277; population of 
BES 7h, BS BO SWS jes 
Union 284; recognition of 278; 
restriction of lands for rail- 
road in 202; development of 
railroads in 203; effect of 
Treaty of 1858 on 14; becomes 
state 23, 373; early courts in 
326; expansion in 192; move to 
divide 192; divided 381; 50th 
anniversary of 391; mentioned 
390, 393, 394 

Dakota Territory, 1861-1889 
270 

Dakota Union (Yankton): un- 
der Armstrong 151; mentioned 
151, 313, 399 

Dakota University (Vermillion) 
172 

Dakota Valley Homestead 
(Olivet) 156 

Dakota Volunteers 286 

Dakota Wesleyan University 
(Mitchell): publication of 156; 
founding of 172 

Dalrymple, Oliver, wheat 
grower 366 

Daly, Augustine, playwright 
266 

Dancing: in Yankton 217; barn 
108; on steamboats 266; men- 
tioned 108, 116, 235 

Danes (Denmark): emigration 
encouraged 225; settle near 
Swan Lake 117, 226; influenced 
by Mormons 117; migrate to 
DT 117; religious affiliation of 
117; attitude toward agriculture 
118; mentioned 105, 109, 144 
Danish Brotherhood of America 
109 

Danish-Prussian War of 1864 
ialy/ 

Danish Sisterhood of America 
109 

Danville Township, Turner 
County: Danes in 117 

Darius Leut 132 

Darrow, George G., Rapid City 
newspaperman 159 

Darton, Dr. N. H., geologist 25 
Daughter colonies (Hutterite) 
13250133 

Davenport, Iowa 323 

David Dale Geological Survey 
of 1852 241 

Davis, Augustine, Huron news- 
paperman 157, 161 

Davis, Jefferson, Senator (Mis- 
sissippi) 281 

Davis, L., SF artist 264 
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Davison County, DT: Nor- 
wegians in 139 

Davy, P. B., explorer 244 
Dawes, A. C., Gen. BH ex- 
pedition organizer 245 
Daxacher, John, Father, RC 
missionary 212 

Day County, DT: Norwegians 
in ) 138, 1405) Poles) in. 141; 
Swedes in 144; mentioned 68 
Day herders 359 

Dead Buffalo Lakes, Battle of 
301 

Deadwood, DT: railroad trestles 
at 204; land office in 234; sand- 
stone formations near 37; grows 
overnight 255; first month’s 
gold production at 255; at- 
tempts at justice for 255; mu- 
seum at 258; first building in 
258; Masonry in 259; news- 
papers at 158, 339; Board of 
Trade at 158; local government 
in 330; theatre at 266, 331; trial 
of McCall at 331; jail in 332; 
burlesque in 266; Catholics in 
166; Congregationalists in 168; 
Baptists in 170; Episcopalians 
in 171; Preacher Smith at 171; 
1879 fire in 173; teachers in- 
stitute at 173; mentioned 95, 
256, 261, 370, 399 

Deadwood Daily Times 158 
Deadwood formation — see 
Deadwood 

Deadwood Gulch: goldstrike at 
255 

Deadwood Pioneer 158 
Deadwood Pioneer Times 158 
Debate societies: in Yankton 
217; mentioned 235, 275 
Declaration of Independence 
143 

Deering, Aloysia, Mother, RC 
missionary 185 

Deer Lodge (steamer) 317 
Deffebach Brothers, ranchers 
338; see also cattle herd 
Deffebach, Dan, rancher 338 
Deffebach, Erasmus, rancher 
338 

Deffebach, John, rancher 338 
Defond, scout of Sawyer’s 
Wagon Train 316 

D’Eglise, Jacques, fur trader: 
overtakes Truteau 42; reaches 
Arikara 42; returns to St. Louis 
42; robbed by Poncas 43 
DeHaven, Joseph, Lt., 6th Iowa 
Cav. 316 

Delaney (Deloney), Sahil, Pvt., 
Co. A, DC 290 

Delano, C., Secretary of In- 
terior 246 

DeLassus, Charles deHault, 
Col., lieutenant governor of 
Upper Louisiana: address of 75 
Delaware: Swedes in 144; 
newspapers in 161; mentioned 
281 

Delaware River: Swedish settle- 
ments on 144 

Delegate to Congress — see 
Territorial Delegate to Con- 
gress 

DeL’Isle, William: publishes 
map 41 

Dell Rapids, DT: newspapers at 
148, 156; Presbyterian church 
at 167; stone quarry at 366 

Dell Rapids Exponent 156 

Dell Rapids Journal 156 
Delmont, DT: Americanization 
school at 111; German-Russians 
at 127 

DeLusignan: sent to arrest un- 
licensed traders 42; mentioned 
63 

Deloria, Philip, Rev., PE mis- 
sionary 183 

Democrat (Watertown) 159 
Democratic newspapers: oppose 
statehood 368; mentioned 149 
Democrat Party: favorable to 
compromise 279; of Minnesota 
promote DT 187; and Cleveland 
administration 194; Farmers 
Alliance joins 195; Populists 
join 195; in Congress oppose 
statehood 360, 398; reasons for 
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opposition of 368, 370; men> 


tioned 279, 392, 397 
Dendrochronology (tree-ring 
method): explained 2 
Densmore, Frances, musicologist 
265 

Dentist in Yankton 208 

Denver, Colo. 158, 314 
Department of Kansas 291 
Department of the Platte returns 
to Ft. Fetterman 18; participates 
in summer campaign 18 
Depression (economic) 97 
Descriptive Book of Co. B, DC 
300, 318, 323 

Deserters 323 

Desire for law and order 325 
De Smet, Pierre Jean (Peter 
John), S. J., RC missionary: 
sought peace 303, 318; hears of 
gold 166, 243; writes prayer 
book 265; travels of 166; be- 
comes army chaplain 166; men- 
tioned 185, 212 

De Smet, DT: newspapers at 
158 

De Smet Leader 158 

De Smet News 158 

Des Moines, Iowa: visited by 
Beadle 365; mentioned 140 
Des Moines River: Sioux trad- 
ing fairs on 45; mentioned 7, 
46, 48 

Desy, Louis H., Pvt., Co. B, DC 
319 

Detmold Township, McPherson 
County 127 

Detroit, Mich. 114, 395 

Deuel County, DT: Dutch in 
119; Norwegians in 138; Swedes 
in 145; newspapers in 159; 
mentioned 32, 67, 68 

deUlloa, Don Antonio, governor 
of Louisiana 74 

Devils Lake: Sully to in 1865 
318; Nicollet to 68; Sumner ex- 
pedition to 69; mentioned 303, 
305, 308 

Dewey County, SD: German- 
Russians in 127; Swedes in 144 
Dewlapping of cattle 350 
Diamond A Brand 353 

Dick, Everett, author 204 
Dickens Club (Pierre) 269 
Dickey, Bill, rancher 345 
Dickey Holdings 345 

Dickey, J. T., Lt., militia, 313 
Dickinson, ND 309 

Dickson, Robert of Hudson’s 
Bay Co.: forms fur company 64; 
active in War of 1812 64; ap- 
pointed Indian agent 64; re- 
turns to Browns Valley 64; aids 
Selkirk 64; arrested 64; men- 
tioned 63, 67 

Dickson, William, son of Robert 
67; guides Nicollet party 67, 68 
Digman, Lawrence, Cpl., Co. B, 
DEsT19 

Digmann, Florentine, S. J., RC 
missionary 185 

Dill, Col., 30th Wis. Inf. 305, 
308, 309, 310 

Dilts, Jefferson: fort named for 
309 

Dimick, George E., Cpl. Co. B, 
DC 319 

Dimon, Colonel, 1st U. S. Vols. 
314 

Dinosaurs 32 

Diphtheria 87, 121 

Dirt lodge villages of Missouri 
River valley 2 

Dirt villages of White Lodge: 
Co. B patrol at 302 
Disadvantages of ‘Territorial 
system 194 

Discovery No. 1 claim in BH 
251 

Diseases of settlers 87, 234 
District of Columbia 281 
District Courts: first session at 
Vermillion of 85, 327; first BH 
session of 332; jurisdiction of 
333 

Division of Territory 370 
Divorce in DT: legislative acts 
for 327; in 1865 session 327; 
Edmunds policy towards 327; 
during Great Boom 329; re- 


quirements for 329; SF is cen- 
ter for 329 

Dix, Secretary 280 

Dixon County, Neb.: Lutherans 
in 170 

Doctors in Yankton 208 

Dodge City, Kan.: cattle trail 
through 343 

Doland, DT 122 

Domestic animals: first on Mis- 
souri 57; at Lisa fort 57, 59, 335 
Dolittle, William, railroad en- 
gineer 268 

Donaldson, Professor: in Custer 
expedition 251; climbs Harney 
Peak 251 

Dorion, Pierre, fur trader: lives 
with Yankton Sioux 42; with 
L&C 53; mentioned 1, 48, 50 
Dormidy, James, Pvt., Co. B, 
DC 319 

Dorsey, J. Owen, Rev., PE mis- 
sionary 179 

Douglas County, DT: Bohe- 
mians in 115; Dutch in 118, 119; 
German-Russians in 127 
Douglas, Stephen A., Democrat 
nominee 279, 280, 395 

Douglas, Thomas — see Lord 
Selkirk 

“Drag” on roundups 357 

Drag V Brand 353 

Drama: in Yankton 217, 219; of 
Bohemians 116; in Deadwood 
266 

“Dreary Black Hills” 239, 241 
Drift of cattle 345, 355 

Drips, J. H., Sgt.: reports at- 
tack 299 

Drought: of 1886 93, 95, 97, 
233; of 1910 98; of 1930’s 98; of 
1890 382, 398; mentioned 20, 93, 
95, 1001021045 LIZ 11s 20 
124, 137, 209, 234, 237 

Dry Fork of Missouri: Indian 
camp of 379 

Dry Lake 68 

Dubuque, Iowa: railroad from 
204; press from 148; mentioned 
AD ALT. 

Dugouts 80, 230, 361 

Dugway near Ft. Randall 300 
DuLac, Perrin: ascends Mis- 
souri to White 48, 240 

Duluth, Daniel, G., explorer 41, 
63 

Duly, Mrs.: rescued 297 
Dumas, Alexander, French 
author 267 

Dumoulin, Joseph _ Severe, 
Father: 1st RC missionary in 
DT 165 

Duncan, Charles, cowboy 355 
Duplicate sets of institutions in 
DT 367 

Dupree, SD 121, 348 

Durham tobacco 349 

Dust storms (black blizzards) 
100, 237 

Dutch: characteristics of 90, 118, 
119; distribution of 112; among 
colonists 118; reasons for emi- 
gration 118; come to Dakota 
118; from cities. 118; profes- 
sions of 118; leave DT 118; re- 
ligious nature of 119; establish 
factory 119; politics of 119; 
mentioned 144, 278 

Dutch ovens 349 

Dyke Brothers, Pierre news- 
papermen 161 

Eagle Shield, Sioux artist 265 
Ealey, John R., Pvt., Co. B, DC 
319 

Early settlements: buildings in 
230; described 79 

Early settlers 79, 209 
Ear-marking of cattle 345, 350 
Eastern South Dakota State 
Teachers College (Madison) 
177 

East Friesians: in Union County 
118 

East Frieslanders (Low Ger- 
mans): come to Dakota 123, 
124; hardships faced by 124; 
characteristics of 124 

East Otto, Cattarangus County, 
N. Y. 396 

East Vermillion, DT 290 


Eden, DT: Episcopalians at 170 
Edes, George A., Watertown 
newspaperman 159 

Edge, William, teacher at Pem- 
bina school 165 

Edgemont, DT: 342, 343 
Edgerton, Alonzo, Judge: at 
Thanksgiving dinner 364; 
“elected” U.S. Senator 370; goes 
to Washington 370; opposes 
radical action 371; named fed- 
eral judge 373 

Edmunds, Margaret Heartt: ac- 
tive in Yankton schools 172; 
marries Newton Edmunds 392; 
children of 392 

Edmunds, Newton, DT Gover- 
nor: appointment of 190, 391; 
condemns Indian expeditions 
303; calls out militia 314; treaty 
commissioner 14, 21, 318, 391; 
advocates small forts 314; atti- 
tude toward divorce 327; ap- 
points Territorial Superinten- 
dent of Schools 173; charged 
with misconduct 191; at SF con- 
stitutional convention 368; is- 
sues Thanksgiving proclamation 
391; family of 392; biography 
of 391; addresses legislature 
391; replaced as governor 191, 
391, 392; active in Yankton 
392; described 392; marks of 
administration 392; concern for 
fiscal policy 391; mentioned 294, 
303 

Edmunds County, DT: German- 
Russians in 127 

Education—see schools, teachers, 
school law, curriculum, night 
school 

Education and School Lands, 
Committee on 369 

Edwards, D. T., Lead news- 
paperman 159 

Egan Express 156 

Eighth Minnesota Infantry 305, 
308, 310, 311 

Einerson, Peter: militia com- 
pany organized at place of 314 
Eisenach, George J.: writes on 
German-Russians 125, 127 
Ekalaka, Mont. 352 

Elections, House Committee on 
390 

Election: of 1859 148; of 1861 
190, 285, 390; of 1862 86, 190; 
of 1864 312; characterized 188; 
irregularities in 189; on SF con- 
stitution 368; for “state” 370, 
398; of 1887 on separate state- 
hood 371; of 1889 on constitu- 
tion 373, 398; contests in 390; 
of 1872 on railroads 394 
Election notices published 148 
Elkhorn Prairie (Raynold’s 
Prairie): Custer expedition at 
Zole255 

Elk (keelboat) 63 

Elk Point, DT: militia at 293; 
Co. B recruited at 300; Co. D 
formed at 293; blockhouse built 
at 296; settlers flee 296; rail- 
road at 205; trading post estab- 
lished at 42, 63; hotel at 84; 
Norwegians at 138; WTCU or- 
ganized at 270: Congregation- 
alists at 168; Baptists at 169; 
Episcopalians at 170; Metho- 
dists at 171; teachers institute 
at 173; loses county seat 190; 
mentioned 277, 278, 288, 289, 
290; 292 

Elk Point Township 205 
Ellendale, ND: 301. 
Ellingson, Neils, Pvt., Co. A, 
DC 290 

Ellis, Joseph, Cpl., Dak. Vols., 
286" Colas Cos Ay DCeZsSsem-= 
terpreter at SF 296 

Elm River 68, 308 

Elrod, S. J.: at SF constitutional 
convention 368 

Emigrant train of Capt. James 
Fisk rescued 305 

Emigration: from DT 99; 
reasons for 93, 96, 98, 102, 107; 
to Oregon and California 104; 
of Dutch 118; of Hutterites 
133; of Norwegians 137, 139 


Emigration Society of Peoria, 
Ill. 226 

Eminaja, DT 277 

Enabling Act: provisions of 177, 
372 

Enemy Swim Lake 63 

English, Abner M., Sgt., Co. A, 
DC: at Badlands fight 311; at 
Beaver Creek 311; on buffalo 
hunt 299; and bull boats 311; 
detached service at Yankton 
292; and detachment at Fire- 
steel Creek 299; detached ser- 
vice at White Swan 300; pur- 
sues Indians 299, 311; trails 
Wiseman murderers 299; writes 
Co. A history 289, 310; men- 
tioned 289, 293, 294, 296, 299, 
S308, 320) Sh, 323 

English fur traders—see British 
fur traders 

English influence on judiciary 
325; history behind 325; court 
machinery and 326 

English language, learning of: 
by immigrants 107, 110, 124, 
175; in churches 108; under 
Americanization act 110 
Engval, Carolyn, Swedish emi- 
grant 140 

Engval, Charlie, brother of 
Carolyn 140 

Engval, Ida, sister of Carolyn 
140 

Enlarged Homestead Act: pro- 
visions of 227 

Entertainment: in Yankton 217- 
8; see also homesteaders, social 
activities of 

Epidemics 87, 122, 234 
Episcopal Church—see Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church 

Epstein, Ephriam M., president 
of Dakota University 175 
Equity law 325 

E6 Brand 352 

Estelline, DT: Dutch at 119; 
Norwegians at 138; newspapers 
at 159 

Estelline Bell 159, 273 

Estes; Ben Es Set. Co. A, DC: 
with detachment at Fallas’ place 
300; chief guide with Sawyer’s 
wagon train 316; mentioned 289 
Ethan, DT: Hutterites near 133 
Eugene, Oregon: migration to 
104 

Eureka, DT: German-Russians 
at 127; Baptists in 128; wheat 
terminal at 128 

Europe: settlers from 89, 93, 96, 
112; many talented from 100; 
conditions in 102; Wild West 
Show in 380, 388 

Evangelical Protestant German- 
Russians 127, 128; settlements 
Or 127 

Evans, John: accompanies Mac- 
kay 46 

Evans, John, Dr., geologist 241 
Evansville, Rock County, Wis. 
399 

Evarts, DT: cattle shipped from 
361 

Evidences of Christianity 165 
Excelsior Mills (Yankton) 210 
Exchequer Court 325 
Experiment Station (Brookings) 
igi 

Fair Oaks: Battle of 298 
Falkingberg, George, Sgt., Dak. 
Vols= 2863 (Cpl, Con Ay DE 239 
Fallas, Felacia: detachment at 
place of 300, 312 

Fall River County: cattle ranch- 
es in 339, 343; opened 341; 
Bar T ranch in 341, 352; TOT 
ranch in 342 

Fall roundup—see roundup 
Falls City, Neb. 393 
Falsebottom Creek 243 

Famine: effects on immigration 
in DT 102 

Fannin, E. B., Deadwood mayor 
330 

Fargo, DT 191, 399 

Farmer and Breeder (SF) 151 
Farmer legislators 192 
Farmers Alliance 195 

Farmer’s Tribune (SF) 151 


Farming (farms): equipment 
98, 99, 235° decrease in 99’; 
mentioned 99, 233 

Farnsworth, Samuel, Pvt., Co. 
By DC B19 

Fates, W. H. H., author 323 
Father DeSmet Mine: dispute 
with Homestake of 333 

Faulk, Andrew Jackson, DT 
Governor: appointed governor 
191, 392; biography of. 392; 
father-in-law of Burleigh 191, 
392; returns to Pennsylvania 
392; admitted to Dakota Bar 
392; interest in townsites 392; 
as editor 392; returns to Da- 
kota 393; addresses _ legis- 
lature 393; aware of Black 
Hills minerals 393; attitude to- 
ward Indians 393; as trustee of 
Dakota Asylum 393; as mayor 
of Yankton 393; in district court 
393; trader to Yankton Indians 
392; anticipates boom 392; ad- 
vertises DT 392; mentioned 
244, 245 

Faulk County, DT: controversy 
over 194 

Fayette County, Ohio 399 
Federal courts in DT: retrial of 
McCall in 258; cost of 327 
Fell, John: discharged as under- 
age 312 

Felling, Nicholas: Pvt., Co. A, 
DGZ90h Pvt) Combs DCrs21 
Fellows, Ben F., Pvt., Co. A, 
DC: wounded 307 

Fences: lack of on range 339, 
341 

Fenton, J. S., Capt., militia 313 
Ferdinand, Ind. 185 

Ferry: across Missouri 233; on 
Big Sioux 79; at Vermillion 79; 
see also Greenway Ferry; Sta- 
nage Ferry 

Fetterman, William B., Capt.: 
command offensive 15 
Fetterman Massacre 15 

Feudal system: effect on immi- 
gration in DT 102 

Ffennel, A. B., Rev., PE mis- 
sionary: murdered by Indians 
183 

Fidler, fur trader 67 

Field Code 327 

Fielner, John, Capt.: killed 310 
Fifth Street (Yankton) 213, 215 
Fifth U. §. Volunteer Infantry 
316 

Fiftieth anniversary of DT 391 
Fiftieth U. S. Congress 399 
Fillmore County, Minn.: Nor- 
wegians in 138 

Finance of equipment 235 
Eindley, las Ma Rev., Presby- 
terian educator 167 

Finnish (Finland): in DT 119; 
many miners among 120; on 
agriculture 120; form co-opera- 
tives 120; characteristics of 120 
Fire: protection against in 
Yankton 211; prairie 86, 100, 
102) 115, 108, 122, 124-156, 234; 
375; newspaper 156; at Dakota 
Wesleyan 172; of 1879 in Dead- 
wood 173; at Madison 177 

Fire breaks 86 

Fire Hearts Sioux: treaty at 
Whitlock Crossing 63 
Firesteel, DT: newspapers at 
156 

Firesteel Creek 293, 299, 302 
Fire Thunder, Chief 336 
First art exhibit in DT 264 
First battle of CW 284 

First book in DT 151 

First Christian service in DT 
165 

First Christmas observance in 
DT 208 

First Congregational Church 
(Yankton) 168 

First copyright in DT 151 
First daily newspaper in DT 
155 

First hanging in DT 330 
First “legislature —sce squatter 
legislature 

First Methodist Episcopal So- 
ciety (Yankton) 213 


First Military unit: Tripp's 
Mounted Riflemen 283; at 
Yankton 284 

First National Bank (Lead) 259 
First National Bank (Spring- 
field, Ill.) 390 

First National Bank (Yankton) 
210 

First prayer in DT 165, 263 
First published book in DT 270 
First school in DT 163, 172 
First statehood convention at 
Huron: representation at 367; 
reform movement at 367; reso- 
lutions of 367; formed citizen’s 
league 367; mentioned 373 
First teachers’ institute 173 
First military unit 294+ 

First U. S. Volunteer Infantry: 
Confederate prisoners 309; at 
Ft. Rice 310, 314, 317; relieved 
318 

First white settlement: at Yank- 
ton 207 

Kishen, Davids ist lt, ConAc 
militia 293 

Fisher, Henry N.: jumps Gore 
homestead 222 

Fisher, Michael, Pvt., Co. A, 
DC 290, 294, 296; discharged 
SZ 

Fisher, William, fur trader 67 
Fisk, James L., Capt.: emigrant 
train of 305, 308, 309; rescued 
308 

Fiske, George D., first Yankton 
resident 207 

Fitzgibbon, John, wagoneer, Co. 
Bee wig 

Fitzpatrick, Thomas, member of 
Smith party 62 

Fjelvet, Marmon P., Pvt., Co. B, 
DEss21 

Flandreau, Charles E.: praises 
traders 70 

Flandreau, DT: trading post at 
abandoned 42; trading post at 
63, 64, 67; settlement at 79, 187; 
burned 79; Sons of Norway at 
120; newspapers at 156; band 
at 267; mentioned 18, 77, 121, 
Qiiaesil Ss 

Flandreau Reservation: under 
Presbyterian jurisdiction 182; 
desire PE services 182 

Planner, AG ji wba wren ce 
County attorney 332 

Flat Creek 247 

Flathead Indians: Sitting Bull 
fights 377 

Fletcher, Matilda, suffragist 219 
Fletcher, Mr. and Mrs., wound- 
ed 318 

Fleury, Antoine, Pvt., Co. B, DC 
319 

Floeder, Julius, Pvt., Co. A, DC 
290 

Flood of 1881 at Yankton 219 
Floral Valley: named by Custer 
25k 

Florence (steamer) 304 
Florida 139, 280 

Florida War (1837-1842) 398 
Flour mills: Excelsior in Yank- 
ton 210; Deadwood 258; in 
Sioux Falls 84, 264 

Floyd, Charles, Sgt.: of L & C 
party 48 

Flying By, Chief 185 

Flying Frenchmen 122 

Flying V Brand 352 

Flying V Diamond Tail Brand 
353 

Flying V Ranch: furnished 
horses 358; last roundup of 361; 
mentioned 345, 348 

Folkbladet (SF) 148 

Fontenelle, fur trader 263 
Food: of Bohemians 116; of 
Dutch 119; on roundup 349, 
357; mentioned 80, 81, 83, 87, 
208, 218 

Fool Soldier, Chief: band res- 
cues whites under 297 : 
Ford, john O., Pvt. Coy 4, DC 
290 

Ford, Nathan, Yankton educator 
215 

Foreign languages in schools 
175 


Foreign language publications: 
for prospective immigrants 224; 
advertisements in 105, 117; 
German 114; Dutch 119; Syd 
Dakota Ekko 268; mentioned 
112, 148 

Forest City, DT: county seat 
war involving 192; mentioned 
301, 310 

Forsyth, Major, of Custer ex- 
pedition: climbs Harney Peak 
251 

Fort Abercrombie: Indian 
trouble at 286; mentioned 278, 
309 

Fort Abraham Lincoln: head- 
quarters of 7th Cavalry 17; 
units ordered to BH 246; return 
date set 246; Custer departure 
from 247; Custer return to 253, 
254; mentioned 18 

Fort Atkinson: established in 
1819 59; mentioned 5, 60, 62 
Fort Bartlett (Sully) 300, 301 
Fort Benton: terminal for trans- 
portation 201; mentioned 314, 
317 

Fort Berthold: Arikara Indians 
at 308; aggression at 308; Gal- 
vanized Yanks garrisoned at 
318; surgeon at 314; 6th Iowa 
at 314; Sully reaches 308, 318; 
undermanned 312 

Fort Bouis: Father De Smet at 
166 

Fort Brasseaux: erected 60 
Fort Brookings (Dakota) 302, 
316 

Fort Brule 312 

Fort Buford: cattle delivered at 
338; Sitting Bull surrenders at 
380 

Fort C. F. Smith: Hayfield 
Fight near 15; abandoned by 
treaty 246 

Fort Clark: Mandan villages 
near 6; Arikara villages near 
10 

Fort Connor 316 

Fort Dakota: Sunday school at 
269; mentioned 86, 296, 316, 
318 

Fort DeRoche 302, 316 

Fort Des Moines: Allen ex- 
pedition leaves from 68 

Fort Dilts: battle at 308, 309 
Fort Fetterman 18 

Fort Hutchinson near Yankton 
312 

Fort James 302, 316 

Fort Kearny: trains attacked 
near 313 

Fort Kiowa: Smith party leaves 
62; Glass crawls to 62, 165; 
Glass again flees to 62; Yellow- 
stone expedition arrives at 63 
Fort Laramie: Gratten Mas- 
sacre at 12; Sioux expedition at 
13, 242; 1868 treaty at 16, 246; 
news of gold sent to 253; 1851 
treaty at 377; mentioned 10, 11, 
12, 183, 244, 263, 316 

Fort Leavenworth 286 

Fort Lisa 59 

Fort Lookout: trading post at 
64; mentioned 182, 284 

Fort Manuel: description of 57; 
life in 57; attacked by Yank- 
tonais 57; abandoned 57; Ar- 
chambeau killed at 57 

Fort Meade 385 

Fort Phil Kearney: Wagon 
Boxes fight at 15; abandoned 
by treaty 246 

Fort Pickens 284 

Fort Pierre (Chouteau): bag- 
gage and non-effectives to 301; 
6th Iowa at 303; Co. B 14th 
Iowa at 297, 303; Verendrye 
plate found near 3, +1, 120; role 
in fur trade 9, 60; Sioux expe- 
dition at 13; Ist permanent 
white settlement in DT 60; 
Cheyenne treaty at 63; Nicollet 
and Fremont at 68; Riggs 
preaches at 165; Father De- 
Smet at 166; mentioned 60, 68, 
91, 166, 197, 224, 241, 263, 297, 
301, 304, 335, 360 
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Fort Randall: surgeon at 314; 
Co. A, DC to 291, 292, 300, 301: 
Co. B, DC recruited at 300; 
4th Art. moved from 283, 287; 
newspaper at 153, 314; Lyman 
commander at 290-1; friendlies 
killed near 299: Tannant com- 
mander at 287; troops at 279, 
286; chief post in DT 291; 6th 
Iowa at 288, 299, 301, 303, 312, 
317; stage attacked at 300; 
L&C at 45, 53; Cronau at 264; 
art exhibition at 264: Meth- 
odists at 171; claims first DT 
school 172; 1st school at 172s 
Sitting Bull at 380; mentioned 
158, 170, 183. .278,0.979 289, 
297, 312, 398 

Fort Randall Dam 43, 47 

Fort Randall Independent 1533 
314 

Fort Randall News 153 

Fort Recovery: Ashley party 
joined by Yankton Sioux at 61 
Fort Reno: abandoned by treaty 
246; mentioned 15, 316 

Fort Rice: attacked 309, lilac 
established 305; northern route 
by 302; Sully at 308, 317; U.S. 
Vols. at 310; Galvanized Yanks 
at 314; 6th Iowa at 317; 1868 
treaty at 16; units ordered to 
BH 246; newspaper at 5359275 
mentioned 289 

Fort Riley 388 

Fort Ripley: attacked by Santee 
Sioux 292 

Fort Robinson: Goodnight trail 
to 343 

Fort Royal 298 

Forts: small advocated to pro- 
tect settlements 302, 308; created 
316 

Fort Snelling: established SOR 
sends soldiers to boundary lakes 
65; Nicollet expedition starts 
from 68; mentioned 165 

Fort Sod 79 

Fort Stephenson 64 

Fort Sully: surgeon at 314; first 
called Bartlett 301; built 301, 
314; 6th Iowa at 301, 305; 1865 
expedition leaves 317; hay con- 
tract costly 318; treaty with In- 
dians 14, 318; concert at 267; 
mentioned 3, 170, 179, 266, 309, 
377 

Fort Tecumseh: built by Ameri- 
can Fur Co. 59, 197: renamed 
Ft. Pierre 59, 65, 197; Yellow- 
stone reaches 65, 263; milch 
cows at 337; mentioned 197, 
335 

Fort Thompson: established PALL): 
310; named 299; Co. A, DC at 
312; 6th Iowa at 314; Santees 
to 298, 299; Winnebagoes at 
299; Presbyterian mission at 
179; cattle received at 335 

Fort Tilton: Glass taken to 62 
Fort Union: 1865 garrison at 
318; 30th Wis. at 307s les 
Sully reaches 307, 311: news- 
Paper at 153, 313; Yellowstone 
reaches 65; Father De Smet at 
166; mentioned 264 

Fort Vermillion 166 

Fort Wadsworth (Sisseton) : 
built 304; northern route to 
302; mentioned 308 

Fort Yankton 314 

Fort Yates: Sitting Bull at 380, 
383, 388; military post aban- 
doned 388; cemetery unattended 
at 388; mentioned 183 

Fortieth U. S. Congress 399 
Forty-eighth U. S. Congress 399 
Forty-fifth U. S. Congress 399 
Forty-first Iowa Infantry: at Ft. 
Randall 301; Co. B at Ft. 
Pierre 303 

Forty-fourth U. S$. Congress 399 
Forty-ninth U. S. Congress 399 
Forty-second U. S. Congress 399 
Forty-seventh U. S. Congress: 
defeats statehood bill 367; Petti- 
grew in 399 

Forty-sixth parallel 192, 263, 
367, 368, 371 

Forty-sixth U. S, Congress 399 
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Forty-third U. S. Congress 399 
Fosmo, John, Norwegian im- 
migrant 138 

Foster, James S.: first immigra- 
tion commissioner 151, 225; and 
Yankton education 215; ap- 
pointed Territorial Superinten- 
dent of Schools 173; background 
of 173; annual report of 175% 
mentioned 208, 211 

Fountain, DT: newspaper at 
157 

Fourteenth Iowa Infantry: Co. 
A at Vermillion 300; Co. B at 
Ft. Pierre 300, 303; becomes 7th 
Iowa Cavalry 301; renumbered 
to 41st Iowa 292, 300: rescues 
white prisoners 297, 298: at Ft. 
Randall 288, 289, 291, 300, 301 
Fourth of July celebrations: in 
Yankton 217; in DT 175 
Fourth Street (Yankton) 215, 
219, 294 

Four X Coffee 357 

Fowler, J. Kendrick, 1st Lt., re- 
cruiter 288; detached service at 
Yankton 292; resigns 299: men- 
tioned 294, 303, 308 

Fraley, B., Lt, Bon Homme 
militia 313 

Frankfort, DT: Hutterites near 
133 

Fraser, W. A., Watertown 
newspaperman 159 

Frazee, John S., Springfield 
Normal president 177 
Frederick, DT: Finns near 119, 
120; mentioned 127 

Free Homestead Association 073% 
225 

Free land: effect on immigra- 
tion to DT 102 

Free range — see open range 
Freeman, Daniel, first home- 
steader 222 

Freeman, DT: Americanization 
school at 111; German-Russians 
in 127; Hutterites near 132" 
Mennonite College at 131 
Freeman Junior College 131 
Free Soil wing of Whig party 
390, 391 

Freighting of goods: into BH 
258; to Montana gold fields 
201; charges for 202: mentioned 
197, 198, 209 

Frek (Frick), Thomas, Pyt., Co. 
A, DC 290 

Fremont, Elkhorn and Missouri 
Valley Railroad Co. 261 
Fremont, John C., Gen.: with 
Nicollet expedition 67, 68; with 
second Nicollet expedition 68; 
mentioned 286 

French (France) : settlements in 
Louisiana 74; explorations of 
41, 120; cede area west of Mis- 
sissippi: 42; take back western 
area 42; in L&C expedition 42; 
live with Arikara 50; with 
Valle 50; in Union county 96, 
121; intermarriage with In- 
dians 120; religion of 121; in 
Spink county 121 

French and Indian War F374 
French-Canadians: in fur trade 
46, 51, 70, 212; come to Red 
River 74; at Jefferson 84; re- 
turn of 122 

French Creek: Custer camp on 
251; Tallent monument on 258i 
mentioned 244 

French fur traders 42, 635 7/0. 
120-1, 240 

French influence on judiciary 
325 

French sovereignty — see 
sovereignty 

Freney, William, Yankton news- 
paperman 151 

Freniere, Louison, fur trader: 
guides Nicollet party 68: men- 
tioned 67 

Fretschner and Alsop, Pierre 
newspapermen 161 

Frick, Louis, Pvt, Co. B, DC 
321 

Friesland, origin on Mennonites 
128 

Frieslanders settle in Iowa 118 


Frisbie, William, scout 296 
Frontier Rangers at Sioux City 
284 

Frontier Scout: at Ft. Rice 153: 
273; at Ft Union “153, S135 
Adams as editor of 273 

Frost, Daniel M., trader 278 
Frost-Todd & Co. 13, PAV fom iG /. 
290 

Fuller, Alpheus G., Capt., Co. F, 
militia 294; to Washington 326 
Fulner, W. A., SF publisher 149 
Fulton County, Ill. 399 
Funerals: DT customs surround- 
ing 230 

Furlong, James J., Pvt., Co. b, 
DC 319 

Furnas, Robert W., Col., 2nd 
Neb. Cav. 301 

Fur trade: flourished 5, 9, 304; 
decreases 201; harassed by In- 
dians 8; activity increases 59) 
hazards of 63 

Gaines Mill, Battle of 298 
Galena, DT 256 

Gall, Chief: at Big Mound 301% 
surrenders 380; appointed chief 
380; signs treaty 380 

Galpin, Major 302 

Galvanized Yanks: garrison 
DT forts 318; mentioned 310, 
314, 316, 318 

Gamble, J. R.; at SF constitu- 
tional convention 368 

Gambling in BH 255, 257 
Gardens 80, 87, 104, 228 
Gardner, C. V., first freighter 
in BH 258 

Gardner, John, on Ashley ex- 
pedition 165 

Garland, Hamlin, author 271 
Garreau, Joseph, fur trader: 
settles with Arikara 42: men- 
tioned 43 

Gartenlaube 264 

Gary, DT: newspapers in 159; 
mentioned 205 

Gary Inter-State 159 

Gass, Patrick: of L&C Expe- 
dition 48 

“Gateway City of Black Hills” 
261 

Gaughran, Pyt., Co. B, DC 319 
Gavins Point Dam 27, 48, 297 
Gay, H. H., Rev., Congrega- 
tional educator 169 

Gayville, DT: skirmish at 295; 
mentioned 138 

Gayville Lakes 290 

General Association of Congre- 
gational Churches 216 

General Beadle State Teachers 
College 364 

General Conference Mennonite 
Church — see Mennonites 
General Convention of Epis- 
copal Church 215 

General Court of New England 
325 

General Land Office Report of 
1863 224 

General managers of ranches 
340 

General roundup — see round- 
up 

Georgia 280, 281, 288 

German Congregational Church: 
in various communities 128; 
educational efforts of 128 
German-Russians: early  settle- 
ments of 226; in Yankton 
County 86, 209, 210; distribu- 
tion of 123; go to Russia 125, 
126; characteristics of 128: 
leave Russia 126; Pietism of 
127; mother tongues of 127; 
visit town 129 f 

Germania Hall (SF) 268 
Germans (Germany): settle 
near SF 226; in Yankton 208, 
218; characteristics of 90, 102, 
124; in Union County 96; social 
attitudes of 102; distribution of 
112, 123; not in compact settle- 
ments 123; financial attitudes 
of 124; learn English 175; as 
Republicans 189; mentioned 128, 
135 

Germantown, Pa.: Mennonites 
at 131 


Germantown ‘Township, Tur- 
ner County: Germans in 124 
Getty, Capt. Co. E, 4th Art. 
383 

Gettysburg, DT: 
war involving 192 
Geyer, Charles: of 
party 68 

Ghost Dance: origin of 382; 
Indians learn 382; accepted by 
Sioux 382; excitement of 382; 
on Pine Ridge reservation 382 
Ghost Dance War — see Battle 
of Wounded Knee 

Ghost shirts: Sioux innovation 
382; belief in 388; mentioned 23 
Ghost towns of BH 256 
Gibson, John A., Pvt. Co. A, 
DC 290; disability of 312 
Gifford, D., Capt., Co. B, militia 
293 

Gifford, Oscar: as delegate to 
Congress 370; nominated by Re- 
publicans to House 370, 399; 
goes to Washington 370; as 
lawyer 399; at Constitutional 
convention 399 

Giles, Brother, RC missionary 
183 

Gillette, Wyo. 316 

Gilman, Stella, author 270 
“Giving Drink to Thirsty Trap- 
pers” 264 

Glacial drift and deposits 27, 
31 

Glaciers, effect on surface 27 
Glasgow (steamer) 304 

Glass, Hugh: member of Henry 
party 62; attacked by bear on 
Grand 62, 165; attacked by 
Arikara 62; illiterate 165 
Gleason, William E: district at- 
torney, DT 283, 284; judge 327 
Glencross, SD: German-Rus- 
sians at 128 
Glendale 
138 
Glucksthol Township, McPher- 
son County 127 

Goddard, Paul R., SF news- 
paperman 149 

Goddard, T. S., SF newspaper- 
man 149 

Goddard, W. W., 
paperman 149 
Godfrey, Lt. of Custer expe- 
dition 254 

Godfrey, Lt. Col., 2nd Maine 
Cav. 316 

Golden Valley: Custer expe- 
dition at 253 

Gold in BH: found by Hayden 
243; indicated by Thoen Stone 
243; found by Iowans 243; 
found by Custer 95, 251; pre- 
cipitates rush 254: at Dead- 
wood 95; provides cattle market 
336; mentioned 87, 191, 336 
Gold fields, route to: over- 
shadowed by war 314; Virginia 
City 314; California 10, 113, 
254; Pike’s Peak 14; Montana 
14, 254; BH 16, 254 

Gold prospectors 209, 245, 254, 
256 

Gold Run: Custer expedition at 
251 

Gold Street (Deadwood) 171 
Gold Town — sce Rockerville 
Goodfellow, William R., Pyt., 
Co. B, DC 319 

Goodhue County, Minn.: Nor- 
wegians in 138 

Goodnight Trail 343 

Goodwill: mission at 179 
Goodwin and Winegar, Army 
publishers 313 

Gordon Party: first BH settlers 
255, 270 

Gore, Albert, Yankton publisher 
151 

Gore, Mahlon, Capt., Co. E, 
militia 293; first homestead 
entryman 222, 296 

Gorman Brothers, miners 256 
Gossage, Alice, Rapid City 
newspaperwoman 159, 261 
Gossage, Joseph B., Rapid City 
newspaperman 159, 261 


county seat 


Nicollet 


Colony (Hutterite) 


SF news- 


Government officials in DT 207, 
208 

Government Valley: Custer ex- 
pedition at 251 

Grace, RC Bishop 213 

Grace Coolidge Creek 242 
Gracevale Colony (Hutterite) 
133 

Graded schools — see schools 
Graham, fur trader 67 

Grand Army of the Republic 
(G.A.R.): auxiliary of 270; 
give flags to schools 175 
Granddaughter colonies 133 
Grand Forks, DT 167 

Grand Forks University 397 
Grand River: Arikara villages 
at 4, 9, 43, 50, 54; agency at 16; 
Hunt party travels valley of 
53, 240; Henry party travels 
valley of 62; bear attacks Glass 
on 62; Father De Smet on 166; 
ranches on 352; birthplace of 
Sitting Bull on 375, 380, 392, 
383; Sitting Bull killed on 
383, 388; mentioned 247, 337 
Grant, U. S., U. S. President: 
Mennonites visit 131; Indian 
commission of 179; appoints of- 
ficials 189, 191, 394; mentioned 
iIZ/sh, SOR 

Grant County DT: Dutch in 
118; Norwegians in 138; 
Swedes in 144; county seat war 
in 193; mentioned 145 

Grant County Herald (Lan- 
caster, Wis.) 148 

Grant Township, Lincoln 
County: Germans in 124 

Grass 335, 337-8; see also long 
grass country; short grass 
country; short grass 

Grass, Chief John: signs white 
treaties 380; appointed chief by 
McLaughlin 380 

Grasshoppers: in 1874 86, 395; 
effects of 122; mentioned 20, 91, 
D3 LOZ tOF LS ad 225 124s 13/7, 
138, 165, 209, 234, 393, 395 
Gratten Massacre 12 
Gravelines, Mr.: lives with 
Arikara 50; crosses eastern SD 
50, 51; accompanies Arikara 
chiefs to Washington 51; re- 
turns from Washington 53 
Gray, Benjamin, Pvt. Co. A, 
DC 290 

Gray, Josiah, Pvt., Co. A, DC 
290 

Great American Desert 221 
Great Bethel: first battle of CW 
284 

Great Dakota Boom 93, 96, 124, 
NS pled Ze Se ODS oa S05 
Great Plains 25, 27, 29 

Great Sioux Reservation: de- 
fined 12; redefined 16; offer to 
purchase BH from 17; bound- 
aries listed 246; end of 375; 
treaty opening 380; opening of 
381; mentioned 19, 20 

Great Spirit 281, 382 
Greenback paper 156 

Green Bay, Wis.: trading post 
at 64 

Greene, O. D., Ass’t Adj. Gen.: 
issues Custer orders 247 
“Greenhorns” in Yankton 209 
Green Island, Neb. 219 
Greenway, J. B., hay contractor 
318 

Greenway’s Ferry: Indians at 
294; Jacobson killed at 299, 303 
Greenwood, DT: Williamson at 
179; mentioned 77, 170, 212, 277, 
399 

Gregory, DT: land office in 
234; Sokol Society at 109; men- 
tioned 398 

Gregory, John, Pvt., Co. B, DC 
321 


Gregory County, DT: Bohe- 
mians in 115; mentioned 335 
Grenville, DT: Polish at 143 
Grenville Township, Day 
County: Poles in 143 

Grey Eyes, Chief killed by Ash- 
ley party 5, 61; desert mother of 
61 


Griffith, L. M.: Yankton re- 
cruiter 285; votes to decide tie 
294 

Griffiths, W. M., Rev., Congre- 
gational missionary 179 
Griffiths, Mrs. W. M. 179 
Grimes, W. G., rancher 343 
Grinnell, Mr., in Custer ex- 
pedition 251 : 

Gross, John G., writes on Ger- 
man-Russians 125 

Gros Ventre Indians: at Ft. 
Berthold 308; mentioned 10 
Groton, DT: Presbyterian acad- 
emy at 168 

Gruba, Joseph, Polish immi- 
grant 143 

Grub wagon—see chuck wagon 
Guards on roundup 355 
Guernsey, Orrin, treaty com- 
missioner 318 

Guhin, M., Americanization 
director 110 

Gumbo 230, 294 

Gushurst, Peter, Lead banker 
259; and Mrs. first couple mar- 
ried in Lead 259 

Guyon, Chief, Yankton scout 303 
Haft, James, rancher 339 
Hagar 271 

Hageman, Robert, aide de camp 
294 

Haggin, J. B., partner in Home- 
stake 256 

Haggin, J. Zacheriah, Pvt., Co. 
A, DC 290 

Haggin’s Bend 290 

Hailstorms 122, 234 

Haines, Contract Surgeon 314 
Hale, Senator (Maine) opposes 
statehood 366 

Hale, Senator (New Hamp- 
shire) 281 

Half-breeds 209 

HallssjohnssS., Cpls, Co: By DE 
319 

Hall, “Kid,” hung for horse 
theft 330 

Hall, W. S., PE missionary 182 
Halleck, Gen. Henry, CW 288 
Hamburg, Iowa: printing press 
from 149 

Hamilton, Major 314 

Hamlin County, DT: Dutch in 
119; Finnish in 119; county seat 
war involving 193 

Hamlin County Times (Es- 
telline, Castlewood) 159 
Hammond, James T., Pvt., Co. 
B, DC 319; discharged 323 
Hampton, Thomas J., Pvt., Co. 
B, DC 319 

Hamton, University 265 
Hancock, W. S., Maj. Gen. 245 
Hancock, Michigan: Finns from 
120 

Hancock Township, Bon Homme 
County: Frieslanders in 118 
Hand, George H., Yankton 
newspaperman 151 

Hand County, DT: land avail- 
able in 234 

Haney, Mr., Northwest Co. 51 
Hanging in BH 330 

Hanson, Amund, bugler, Co. A, 
DC 289 

Hanson, Joseph R.: judge ad- 
vocate of DT 294; election com- 
missioner 312 

Hanson County, DT: army and 
navy colony in 226; Mennonites 
in 131; newspapers in 156 
Harding County, SD: Custer ex- 
pedition in 249; Finns in 119; 
Swedes in 144; mentioned 19, 
29, 348, 352 

Harding, SD: 249, 347 
Hardships faced by home- 
steaders 100, 165, 224, 228, 265 
Hare, William Hobart, PE Bish- 
op: arrives in DT 265; desig- 
nated bishop 170 

Harmon, Robert, Pvt., Co. B, 
DC 323 

Harney, Henry: finds quartz 
vein 256 

Harney, William S., Gen.: com- 
mands Sioux expedition 13, 241, 
398; advocates Indian courts 
329; appoints Father De Smet 


chaplain 166; mentioned 278, 
300 

Harney Peak 29, 35, 251, 253 
Harney Peak Tin Mining Co. 
259 

Harney Treaty of 1856 — see 
treaties 

Harper’s Weekly 269, 273 
Harrington, E., Pvt., Co. A, DC 
290 

Harris, Edward, artist 264 
Harris, Moses, with Smith ex- 
pedition 240 

Harrison, Benjamin, U. S. Presi- 
dent: appoints Mellette 194, 
398; introduces statehood bill 
370; Senate passes bill of 370; 
advises against radical action 
371; signs enabling act and 
proclamation 373; appoints 
Pierce 397 

Harrison, DT: Dutch at 118; 
mentioned 119 

Hart, Benjamin, Pvt., Co. A, 
DC290 

Hart, Colonel: of Custer ex- 
pedition 251 

Hartford Beach 65 

Hartland, N. H. 391 

Harvard University 273 
Harvest 235 

Harvey, Thomas, Hill City 
miner 259, 332 

Hashknife Brand 253 

Hat Brand 353 

Hatch Act for experiment sta- 
tions 177 

Hat Creek 341, 352 

Havlicek, Charles, Bohemian 
leader 117 

Hay, D. G., Kimball newspaper- 
man 161 

Hay and forage: costly 304; 
army contracts. 314, 318; in 
West River Country 338 

“Hay Camp” 259 

Hay Creek: Custer expedition at 
249 

Hayden, F. V., Dr.: explores BH 
241, 244; publications of 243; 
letters of 393 

Hayes, Rutherford B., U. S. 
President: election of 370; 
denies Pennington  reappoint- 
ment 395; appoints Howard 395 
Hayfield Fight 15 

Hayward City, DT: trial at 332 
Health: of DT 87, 93; Yankton 
board of 211 

Hearst, Geo., Homestake part- 
ner 256 

Heart River: Custer expedition 
to 247; mentioned 12, 305, 307 
Heartt, Margaret — see Ed- 
munds, Margaret Heartt 
Heating sod houses 80 

Hebron, ND 305 

Hecla, DT: Finns near 119 

HE Connected Brand 353 
Hedges, Nat D.: killed near 
Pumpkin Butte 316 

Hedin and Benson — see Ben- 
son and Hedin 

Helvig, Joseph, Polish immi- 
grant 143 

Henderson, Mr.: of Hudson’s 
Bay Co. 51 

Henry, Alexander: builds fort 
on Red 335; reports on cattle 
335 

Henry, Andrew, Maj.: heads 
Ashley expedition 60; Ashley 
seeks to join 60; rejoins Ashley 
party 60; meets Leavenworth 
expedition 61; continues Mis- 
souri effort 62; leads party on 
Grand 62; hears Glass dead 
62; returns from fur trade 62; 
mentioned 55 

Henry Disston Saw Co. (Phila- 
delphia, Pa.) 139 

Her Holy Door, mother of Sit- 
ting Bull 375 

Herald (Plankinton) 161 
Herefords 343, 345 

Herman, DT: newspapers at 
tS 

Herreid, DT: Americanization 
school at 111 


Herrick, George, Pvt., Co. A, 
DC: discharged 312 

Hetland, DT: named for 140; 
Nordland church at 141 
Hetland, Andrew, son of John 
140 

Hetland, Carolyn Engval, wife 
of Gabriel 140 

Hetland, Charles, son of John 
140 

Hetland, Clarence, son of Gab- 
riel 140 

Hetland, Gabriel, son of John 
140 

Hetland, John, Norwegian 
brewer 140 

Hetland, John, jr., son of John 
140 

Hetland, Marie, wife of Gab- 
riel 140 

Hetland, Martha, daughter of 
John 140 

Hetland, Martin, son of John 
140 

Hickok, James Butler ‘Wild 
Bill”: killed by McCall 331; 
mentioned 257 

Hiddenwood Creek: Custer ex- 
pedition on 247 


Higheagle, Robert, Indian 
translator 265 
High schools — see schools 


Highways: in BH 259; improve- 
ment of 112; of hostiles 302 
Hill, George, D., surveyor gen- 
eral in DT 223, 283 

Hill, The (Vermillion) 172 

Hill City, DT: gold strike at 
2595299 

Hills of McPherson County 100 
Hills of Shadows — see BH 
Hillsview, DT: German-Rus- 
sians at 127 

Hines, Professor, SF musician 
268 

Hinesberg, Vt. 395 

Hinman, Samuel, Rev., PE mis- 
sionary 181 

“Hired Guns” in DT 255 
History and Resources of Da- 
kota, Montana and Idaho 151 
History Club (SF) 270 

Hobler, PFE. Set. (Co. A- DC 
289 

Hoecken, Christian, Father, RC 
missionary 166, 185, 212 
Hoffman, Henry, Blunt news- 
paperman 161 

Hogs: fed on grasshoppers 122; 
in, D335 

Holloway, Charles, painter 263 
Holman, C. J., Yankton settler 
207 

Holy Comforter, Chapel of the 
182 

Holy Face Bear, Indian mu- 
sician 265 

Holy Fellowship, Church of the 
182 

Holy Name, Church of the 182 
Holy Rosary Mission (Pine 
Ridge) 185 

Holy Terror Mine: discovery of 
256; production in 256; men- 
tioned 254 

Home and School (Olivet) 156 
Home Guards: at Yankton 284, 
290; at Vermillion 286; near 
reservations 383 

Homer, William C., Pvt., Co. B, 
Dey 19 

Homes: types of 100, 227; dug- 
outs 230, 231; sod houses (sod- 
dies) 230, 231; rammed earth 
dwellings 230; houses on wheels 
235; tar-paper shacks 230, 233; 
log cabins 230; adobe buildings 
230 

Homeseekers specials of rail- 
roads 225 

Homestake Mine: found by 
Manuels and Harney 256; sold 
by Manuels 256; first plant at 
256; largest in U. S. 256; dis- 
pute with Father De Smet mine 
333; mentioned 254, 259 
Homestead Act of 1862: be- 
comes operative 93, 221; pro- 
visions of 98, 221-2; concessions 
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to Union veterans 222; right-of- 
way to railroads 222; mentioned 
91, 108, 124, 137, 147, 189, 221 
Homesteaders (Honyockers): 
means of arrival of 222; com- 
petition for 224; promotion of 
224, 225; hardships faced by 
224, 228, 234, 237; influence 
legislation 227; reminiscences of 
228, 229,.230; social activities 
of 229, 230, 235; attitude of 233, 
236; attitude of ranchers toward 
233; proving up of 98, 235; de- 
sertion of 234; forced to be self- 
sufficient 91; education of 98; 
west of Missouri 335, 361; on 
cattle ranges 341 

Homestead National Monument 
222 

Hooper, Thomas: plats Custer 
259 

Hoosick, George, Pvt. Co. A, 
DC 290 

Hoover, SD 349 

Hopp, George W: with Shan- 
non 157; at Estelline 159 
Hopp, J. W. 158 

Horse Creek 11 

Horsehead Creek 342 

“Horse Racing at Fort Pierre” 
263 

Horse ranches — see ranching 
Horses: in fur trade 51; Chey- 
ennes have many 51; Hunt 
trades for 55; Ashley buys 60; 
and mules stolen from Ashley 
61; Allen expedition searches 
for 69; and L&C 48; and cow- 
boys 340; night care of 348; on 
roundup 349, 357, 358; number 
used 357; training of 358; men- 
tioned 141, 267, 311, 335, 345 
Horse stealing: seriousness of 
330; penalty for 330; at Rapid 
City 330; among Indians 61, 
300, 303, 376 

Horton, Stephen, Pvt. Co. B, 
DC 321 

Hosmer, DT: German-Russians 
at 127, 128 

Hospital in Yankton 217 
Hotchkiss of Elk Point 295 
Hough, John, Pyt., Co. B, DC 
321 


House, Albert E., Maj., 6th 
Iowa 86 

House Committee on Terri- 
tories 370 

House of Representatives: in 
DT 2137398 State? 370 Ue 
S. 290, 396, 399 

Houses on wheels 235 

House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee 395 

Houston County, Minn.: Nor- 
wegians from 138 

Hoven, DT: 305 

Hovind, Mme. Volborg, SF mu- 
sician 268 

Howe, Captain, Co. G, 4th Art. 
283 

Howard, Ellen Lane, wife of 
William A. 396 

Howard, Willam Alanson, DT 
Governor: seeks hospital for in- 
sane 217, 395; names Beadle 
Superintendent of Schools 175; 
dies in office 188, 192, 395; ap- 
pointed 192, 395; vetoes freely 
192; at Thanksgiving dinner 
364; retires from Congress 395; 
congressman from Michigan 
281-2, 283, 395; appointed minis- 
ter to China 395; described 
395, biography of 395; attitude 
toward charitable institutions 
395; as orator 395; as Detroit 
postmaster 395 

Howe Academy (Iowa) 399 
Hoyt, Miss, Vermillion teacher 
172 

Hoyt, Melancthon, Rev., PE 
minister: militia chaplain 294; 
founds college 215: comes to 
DT 170; mentioned 212 

Hoyt, Melancthon, jr., Pvt., Co. 
B, DC 319 

Hudson Bay; Britain claims 
area drained by 42 


oh Pe 


Hudson’s Bay Co.: gives Selkirk 
land grant 64; mentioned 9, 51, 
63, 197 

Hudson River 264; Dutch in 
valley of 118 

Hudson River Institute 397 
Huggins, Alexander, Congrega- 
tional missionary 165 

Hughes, Richard B.: comments 
on gold seekers 254 

Hughes County, DT: land 
available in 234 

Hughitt,, Marvin, railroad presi- 
dent 205 

Humor magazines: Dakota Bell 
149 

Humorous incident for Co. A 
PEM 

Hump, Chief 382 

Hungary: Germans to 125; Hut- 
terites in 132 

Hunkashnee (Sitting Bull) 376 
Hunkpapa Teton Sioux: treaty 
with 63, 318; at Killdeer Mt. 
305; described by Parkman 10; 
oppose railroad surveyors 16; 
offer to help Ashley battle Ari- 
kara 61; winter storage of 376; 
challenged by Crows 376; war- 
rior society of 376, repel Custer 
379; at Standing Rock 380; 
adopt Ghost Dance 382; men- 
tioned 6, 375, 383, 385, 388 
Hunt, Wilson Price: interested 
in exploration and fur trade 55; 
expedition to Pacific 55, 240; 
quarrels with Lisa 55; travels 
opposite Lisa 55; trades with 
Arikara for horses 55; stays 
with Arikara 55 

Hunter, David, Maj. Gen., Da- 
kota Military District 286 
Hurley, DT: Episcopalians at 170, 
Huron, DT: land office at 225, 
234; Hutterites near 133; news- 
papers at 158; band at 267; 
WTCU at 270; study club at 
270; Presbyterians at 168; pro- 
posed as new capital 193; first 
statehood convention at 367; 
Republican convention at 370, 
398; elected as state capital 370, 
398; mentioned 157, 167, 373, 
S97 

Huron College 168 

Huron Colony (Hutterite) 133 
Huron Institute 399 

Huronite (Huron) 158, 161 
Huron Land District Press As- 
sociation 161 

Huron Times 161 

Huron Tribune 158 

Huss, John, Czech reformer 117 
Hutchinson, John, DT Secretary 
283, 288; fort named for 312 
Hutchinson, Major, Rapid City 
trustee 259 

Hutchinson County, DT: Ger- 
man-Russians in 121, 226; 
Mennonites in 131; Norwegians 
in 137; schools in 175 
Hutchinson County Herald 
(Olivet and Menno) 156 
Hutchinson County Record (Oli- 
vet and Menno) 156 
Hutchinson County Rural Voice 
(Olivet and Menno) 156 
Hutter, Jacob: founds Hutterites 
130, 132; burned at stake 132 
Hutterian Brotherhood — see 
Hutterites 

Hutterite Mennonites 431 
Hutterites: church services in 
German 108; send delegates to 
U.S. 131; in agriculture 131; 
origin of 132; in Europe 132; 
in DT 132; migrate to Canada 
133; return from Canada 133; 
incorporate colonies 133; charac- 
teristics of 135; beliefs of 135 f. 
Hvrodisch: Mennonites from 
131 

Hyde County, DT: land avail- 
able in 234 

Tapi Oaye (Yankton Agency) 
155 

Iapi Oaye Press 155 

Ice on Missouri 199 

Idaho: gold fields in 16, 302, 
305, 314; creation of 187 


Illinois: settlers from 93, 95, 96; 
Danes in 117; Germans in 123- 
4; German-Russians in 127; 
Mennonites in 131; mentioned 
189, 190, 283, 391, 398 

Illinois Bar 399 

Illinois State Board of Charities 
398 

Immaculate Conception (Crow 
Creek) 185 

Immigrants to DT: financial 
status of 100, 103; talents of 
100; attitudes toward land and 
money of 102, 103; adaptation 
of 105, 107, 112, 363; associa- 
tions of 108; effects of WWI on 
110; Americanization of 110; 
naturalization of 111; Bohemian 
113 £; Dane 117 f; Dutch 118 f; 
French 120 f; German 123 f; 
German-Russian 125 f; Menno- 
nite 130 f; Hutterite 131 f; Nor- 
wegian 135 f; Polish 141 f; 
Swedish 144f; advertisements 
for 104, 124, 224, 225 
Immigration: promotion of 95, 
102, 104, 224; reasons 89, 96, 
102; laws governing 98, 105; in 
1879 363; agents for 114; board 
of 225; mentioned 209 
Immigration Department —s ee 
Commissioner of Immigration 
Imperial (steamer) 168 
Independence (steamer) 197 
Incorporation of Yankton 211 
Independent, The (Watertown) 
159 

Independent (SF) 148 
Indiana: settlers from 95, 96; 
Mennonites in 131; mentioned 
191, 393, 398 

Indians: terrified by first 
steamers 197; fear artillery fire 
307, 317; molest 198; country of 
defined 277; woodhawks killed 
by 201; friendlies killed 299; 
small pox epidemic 166, 201; 
hostiles coerce 307; named 305; 
at Killdeer Mt. 305, 307; de- 
capitated as warning 310; raid 
of 1863 299; disease kills many 
23, 166; prehistoric 2; attitude 
toward whipping 51; first en- 
gagements with whites in DT 
54; lodges described 3, 4, 50; 
depend on fur trade 70-1; re- 
verence for BH of 239, 246; in 
BH 242, 249; uprisings of 244; 
attitude toward BH exploration 
244, 246; fire grass at Inyan 
Kara 251; in gold rush 255; 
harass Rapid City 259; popu- 
lation of 93; intermarriage with 
French 120; destroy press at SF 
148; Christianization of 163, 
179; create cattle market 335; 
butchering of cattle by 336; 
lands of 338; surrender at 
agencies 379; learn Ghost 
Dance 382; Faulk’s attitude to- 
ward 393; mentioned 179, 209 
Indian Courts: advocated by 
Harney 329; established 329; 
appointment of judges for 329; 
jurisdiction of 329 

Indian Commissioners, Board of 
179 

Indian Peace Commission 399 
Indian police: restore order 
380; at Ft. Yates 383; go to ar- 
rest Sitting Bull 383; fight Sit- 
ting Bull 385; casualties 385 
Indian schools 179f 

Indian tribes—see Arikara, As- 
siniboin, Blackfeet, Brule, Chey- 
enne, Crow, Hunkpapa, Iowa, 
Mandan, M’dewaukan, Mini- 
conjou, Oglala, Omaha, Paiute, 
Pawnee, Ponca, Sans Arc, San- 
tee, Sisseton, Skidi Pawnee, Te- 
ton, Two Kettle, Wahpekute, 
Wahpeton, Winnebago, Yankton, 
Yanktonais 

Indian troubles: early 284, 285: 
in Nebraska 314; molestation of 
steamers 286, 317; war parties 
of 294, 296, 304 

Indian War Outbreak (Min- 
nesota Uprising) 1, 14, 85, 148, 


167, 172, 208, 223, 279, 292, 303, 
323,590) 
Indianapolis, Ind.: 
Beadle 365 
Industrial Commissioner: immi- 
gration commissioner serves as 
105 

Industrial development 107 
Industrial revolution influences 
immigration 124 

Ingenuity of homesteaders 80, 
81, 83, 101 

Ingham, Cyrus B., Mitchell 
newspaperman 156 

Ingham, Mrs. Samuel W., 211 
Ingham, Samuel W., Rev., ME 
minister 171, 213 

Inkpaduta, Chief 299 

Insane: care of 217, 395; hos- 
pitals for 367 

Interiors of houses 80, 83, 101, 
228, 230, 233 

International Hotel (Dead- 
wood) 169 

Interstate Commerce Act 370 
Inyan Kara: Custer expedition 
at 251; Ludlow plants rocks on 
251; mentioned 239, 242 

Iowa: regiments from 1; In- 
dians move from 42; party 
from finds gold 243; settlers 
from 79, 93, 95, 96, 113, 326; 
Bohemians in 115; Danes in 
117; Dutch in 118; French in 
121-2; Germans in 124, 128; 
Norwegians in 137, 138; Swedes 
in 144; singers from 268; land 
promoters from 187; mentioned 
Tig OF S1675 17,017 Seo pees Se 
286, 288, 300, 318, 368 

Iowa City, Iowa 286 

Iowa Indians 393 

Iowa Territory 77 

Iowa troops gain fame 286, 288 
Ipswich, DT: German Catholics 
at 256; candle factory at 256; 
newspapers at 159 

Ipswich Tribune 159 

Ireland, John, RC bishop 213 
Irish: in Union County 96; at 
Jefferson 121; scattered settle- 
ments of 145; in Brule County 
158; mentioned 102 

Irish, C. G., Dak. Vols. 286 
Irish wou GemlstiLt.. Comb emilie 
tia 293 

Iron heel discipline 317 

Iron Shooter—see Mazakute, 
Paul 

Iron Nation, Chief 182 
Iroquois, DT: Hutterites near 
133 

Irvine, J. B., Capt.: at Ft. Sully 
266 

Irvine, Louisa—see Riggs, 
Louisa Irvine 

Irving, Washington, author 267 
Isabel, SD: German-Russians at 
128 

Isabell (steamer) 298 

Island City (steamer) 307 

Isle of Orleans 73 

Isolation of homesteaders 102, 
108, 217, 233 

Jackson, George, cowboy 360 
Jackson, Miss. 399 

Jackson, Stonewall, CW Gen. 
Fibs) 

Jacobson, Jacob A.: Lutherans 
meet at home of 170 

Jacobson, J. A., killed 299, 303 
Jacobs, Mrs. A., Indian school 
teacher 182 

James, George S., Ft. Randall 
Lt, 279 ; 

James, Jesse: robs Minnesota 
bank 156; mentioned 257 

James River: highway for hos- 
tiles 301, 302; Sioux trading fair 
on 7; Yanktons on 53; trading 
posts on 64, 67; Nicollet expedi- 
tion on 67, 68; lumber mill on 
210; Hutterite colonies on 132; 
Norwegians along 138; men- 
tioned 48, 61, 63, 67, 165, 214, 
277, 288, 289, 290, 296, 302, 312, 
314, 316 

James River Advocate (Fire- 
steel) 420 


visited by 


James River Valley: surveying 
of 223; escarpment of 27; gla- 
cier carving of 27; roamed by 
Yanktons 7; possessed by Te- 
tons 42; Yanktons come into 42; 
Nicollet expedition in 68; set- 
tlers flee from 86; mentioned 2, 
27 

Jamestown, ND 301 

Jamesville Colony (Hutterite) 
133 

Janousek, Franta, Bohemian 
leader 114 

Janson, Florence E.: writes on 
Swedes 144 

Japanese 93 

Janvis Ulrick wb vt. Comb. DG 
S21 

Java, DT: Americanization 
school at 111 

Jayne, William, DT Governor: 
appointment of 189, 290, 390, 
398; calls for volunteers 288; 
calls out militia 293; arrives in 
DT 189, 283, 326; census by 
279; speaks of gold 244; runs 
for delegate to Congress 190, 
390; named delegate 190, 390; 
description of 390; duties of 
390; calls election 279, 390; 
addresses legislature 390; ad- 
dress published 390; resigns as 
governor 390; as state senator 
390; returns to Illinois 391; 
visits Dakota 391; as mayor 
of Springfield 390; delegate seat 
contested 398; mentioned 283, 
284, 285, 290 

Jefferson, DT: French Cana- 
dians at 84, 121; Irish in 121; 
grasshopper plague at 121; Pil- 
grimage of the Crosses at 121- 
2; Catholic parish at 121, 166; 
mentioned 212 

Jefferson, Thomas, U. S. Presi- 
dent: L & C send gifts to 51; 
mentioned 46, 47, 48, 74, 75 
Jeffries, fur trader 67 

Jenkins, Annie, BH dance hall 
owner 322 

Jenney-Newton Expedition—see 
Newton-Jenney expedition 
Jenney, Walter P: expedition of 
251; president of School of 
Mines 178 

Jenney’s Stockade 242 

Jerauld County, DT: Norwe- 
gians in 139 

Jesseaume, Rene: accompanies 
L&C 51; goes to St. Louis with 
L&C 54 

Jesuit missionaries 185, 212 
Jewell, Trobridge R., Cpl., Co. 
B, DC 319 

Jim River Blizzard (Olivet) 156 
Johansen, John P.: writes on 
immigrants 97, 98, 107, 108, 109, 
TU Gra 7S) 12601275 137. 14-4. 
145 

Johnson, Abraham, Rev., Lu- 
theran minister 170 

Johnson, Andrew, U. S. Presi- 
dent: appoints officials 190; ap- 
points Indian Commission 391; 
quarrels with Republicans 391, 
393 

Johnson, John, Pvt., Co. A, DC 
290 

Johnson, Philip, Rev., PE mis- 
sionary 182 

Johnston and Tatman—see Tat- 
man and Johnston 

Jones, Ananias, farrier, Co. A, 
DC 289, 312 

Jones, A. Sheridan, Olivet news- 
paperman 156 

Jones’ 3rd Minnesota Btry. 305, 
307 

Joubert, DT: Dutch settlement 
at 118 

Journal (Pierre) 161 

Journal (Watertown) 159 
Journal-Democrat (Watertown) 
159 

Judson, L. P., Rev., Baptist mis- 
sionary 169 

Jumping Bull, father of Sitting 
Bull 375; killed by Crow 376; 
Little Assiniboin named for 377 


Justice of peace courts: first BH 
suit in 330; and horse thieves 
330; informality of 332; men- 
tioned 326, 329 

Jutz, John, S. J.. RC missionary 
185 

Kanouse, Theodore: elected U. 
S. representative 370; goes to 
Washington 370 

Kansas: settlers from 98; pro- 
motion of immigration to 104; 
Bohemians in 114; Mennonites 
in 131; end of Chisholm Trail 
in 243; mentioned 45, 73, 255, 
280, 287, 291 

Kansas City, Mo.: keelboat 
sinks at 60 

Karolevitz, Polish family 144 
Kassel, Russia 127 

Kassel Township, Hutchinson 
County: German- Russians in 
127 

Kassel Township, McPherson 
County 127 

Kathio 41 

Kaylor, Congressman (Louisi- 
ana) 281 

Kaylor, DT: Americanization 
school at 111 

Keelboats: of Lisa 55; of Ashley 
expedition 60; in 2nd Ashley 
expedition 60; reach Ft. Atkin- 
son 60; in Yellowstone expedi- 
tion 63; wrecked near James 
63; see also Beaver, Buffalo, 
Elk, Mink, Muskrat, Otter, Rac- 
coon, White Bear, Yellowstone 
Keeley, Daniel, Pvt., Co. B, DC 
319; discharged 323 
Keewenaw Peninsula: Finns in 
120 

Keller, Alexander, Pvt., Co. B, 
DiGeai19 

Kelly, Fanny: captured and re- 
leased by Indians 377 
Kennerley, Henry A.: registrar 
at Yankton Land office 223; 
mentioned 283, 295 

Kensler, Toussaint, gold finder 
244 

Kentucky 6, 73, 281, 285 

Kettle Lakes: mission at 312 
Keystone, DT 256 

Kicking Bear, Chief: gives 
Ghost dance to Hunkpapa 382; 
joins Wild West Show 388; 
mentioned 382, 387 

Kidder, Jefferson P: judge of 
supreme court 327, 399; biog- 
raphy of 399; as lawyer 399; 
as legislator 399; as delegate to 
congress 399 

Killdeer, DT 305 

Killdeer Mountain: battle at 14, 
305, 310, 314; casualties at 307; 
Sitting Bull at 377; mentioned 
310, 311 

Kimball Enterprise 161 
Kimball Graphic 161 
Kimberly, E. C., SF newspaper- 
man 151 

King, Benjamin, Capt., Co. I, 
6th Iowa 317 

King, James: of Custer expedi- 
tion dies 254 

King’s Bench 325 

Kingsbury, George W.: pub- 
lisher 151; author of DT his- 
tory 151, 332 

Kingsbury County, DT: Danes 
tha Waly 

Kingsbury County News (De- 
Smet) 158 

Kinney, James, Pvt., Co. A, DC 
290 

Kinsley, Charles, SF newspaper- 
man 149 

Kissimmee, Fla. 139 
Kissimmee Project, Fla. 139 
Kittanning, Pa. 392, 399 
Kittson, Norman W., fur trader 
68 

Knepper, Earle, cowboy 353 
Knife-marking of cattle 350 
Knife River 6 

Knox County, Neb.: Bohemians 
in 114 

Kocer Homestead 115 

Kolaches 116 


Kosciusko, Polish leader 141 
Kostel, Laddie, Tabor postmas- 
ter 116 

Kranzburg, DT: cornet band at 
268 

Krimmer Mennonite Brethren 
131 

Krohn, J., Lutheran minister 
170 

Kulm Township, Hutchinson 
County: German-Russians in 
Way 

Kumlein, W. F., writes on immi- 
grants 123, 144 

Kuykendall, W. L., Deadwood 
judge 258, 330, 331 

Kyle, DT: Presbyterian mission 
at 179 

LaBarge, Joseph, fur trader 65 
LaBathe, Francois, fur trader 
67 

La Blanc, Pierre, fur trader 67; 
killed 67 

Lac qui Parle: Thomas Ander- 
son winters at 64, 67; trading 
post at 67, 71; missionaries ar- 
rive at 67; Nicollet party at 68; 
base of Riggs efforts 165; men- 
tioned 179 

La Foure, John, Co., A, DC 295 
LaFramboise, Joseph: comes 
from Prairie du Chien 60; trad- 
ing post of 64, 67; in Nicollet 
expedition 68; mentioned 67 
LaGuardia, Achilles, band di- 
rector 267 

LaGuardia, Fiorello, New York 
mayor 267 

Lake, C. T., Castlewood news- 
paperman 159 

Lake, Richard, partner of Ayres 
258 

Lake Albert 68, 117 

Lake Benton 68 

Lake Campbell, DT: Norwe- 
gians at 138 

Lake Chanonpa 68 

Lake County Leader (Madison) 
157 

Lake Flats 360 

Lake Hendricks, DT: Norwe- 
gians at 138 

Lake Kampeska 205, 221 

Lake Madison, DT 170, 269 
Lake Norden, DT: Finns at 119 
Lake Poinsett: Finns near 120; 
mentioned 68 

Lakeport, DT: Bohemians near 
115 

Lake Shetak 68, 302, 314 

Lakes of the Two Woods 68 
Lake Traverse: visited by De- 
Lusignan 42; visited by Grave- 
lines 51; in fur trade 63; source 
of Red River 64; Dickson on 
64; Columbia post at 64, 65; 
Sumner expedition at 69; 
American Fur post at 71; men- 
tioned 45, 63, 120, 221, 293 
Lake Winnipeg 48 

Lamar, Howard, author 270 
Lambert, Peter S., horse stolen 
from 330 

LaMoure, E. M., killed 318 
Lancaster, Wis. 148 

Land agents 208 

Land companies recognize town 
potentialities 207 

Land grant colleges 177 

Land locators 225 

Land notices published 159 
Land office—see U. S. Land 
Office 

Land ownership: attitude  to- 
ward 102; German - Russians 
and 128 

Land prices: of reservations 
380; mentioned 112, 222, 227 
Lane, Ellen—see Howard, Ellen 
Lane 

Langrishe, Jack, Deadwood im- 
pressario 266, 271 

Lansing, Mich.: visited - by 
Beadle 365 

Laramie County, Wyo.: stock 
growers organized at 338 
Laramie Mountains (BH of 
Wyoming) 239, 241, 243 
Laramie Plains 336 


Laroche, of Northwest Co. 51 
Larson, Julia Karsrud, wife of 
Stephen 141 

Larson, Karen, daughter of 
Stephen 141 

Larson, Mathias, Pvt., Co. B, 
DC 321 

Larson, Oley Bs, Pvt, Co..By DC 
321 

Larson, Stephen, Norwegian im- 
migrant 141 

Larvie, John B., Pvt., Co. B, DC 
319 

Larvie, Octave, Pvt., Co. B, DC 
319 

LaSalle, Sieur de 47, 73 
Lathrop, Merrill G., Pvt., Co. 
A, DC 290, 294 

Laughlin, W. A., Deadwood 
newspaperman 158 
Laundresses, Co. B, DC 321 
Laussat, French representative 
in Louisiana 75 

Lawyers: in BH 332; in Yank- 
ton 208 

Lawrence, John, 2nd Lt., Co. A, 
militia 293 

Lawrence County, DT: Finns 
in 119; Swedes in 144; created 
IE BY 

Laytenia Coal Company (Penn- 
sylvania) 392 

Lazy Cross S Brand 252 

Lazy S Brand 252 

Lead, DT: Homestake mine at 
35, 259; slate and quartzite hills 
near 35; Americanization school 
at 110; Finns in 119; news- 
papers in 159; mentioned 256, 
259 20 

Lead Call 159 

Lead Daily Tribune 159 
Leader Job Print (SF) 273 
Leavenworth, Henry, Col.: seeks 
peace with Arikara 5; ascends 
Missouri 60; blames Pilcher for 
burning village 62 
Leavenworth Expedition: ends 
Arikara hostilities 5; arrived to 
battle Arikara 61; met by Ash- 
ley and Henry 61; returns to 
Ft. Atkinson 61 

Lechleitner, Ferdinand, Father, 
RC missionary 213 

Lee, G. T., Central City mier- 
chant 244 

Lee, Stephen D., Lt., 4th Art. 
278 

Lee County, Ala. 395 
Legislature—see Territorial 
Legislature 

Lehrer Leut 132 

Leigh, Mary J., Sister, PE mis- 
sionary 183 

LeMars, Iowa: railroad from 
205 

Lemmon, G. E. (Ed): describes 
cowboys 340; foreman of round- 
up 347; comments on beef 345; 
describes Peno Flats cleanup 360 
Lemmon, SD: land office in 
234; mentioned 247 

Lennox, DT: German settlement 
at 124 

Leonard, Charles, Cpl., Co. B, 
DC 319 

LePage, Baptiste, joins L&C 240 
LeRaye, Charles: visits Arikara 
45 

Lessel, E. K., Rev., PE mis- 
sionary 171 

Lesterville, DI’ (Moscow): Po- 
lish settlement at 144 

LeSueur, Charles Pierre, ex- 
plorer 6, 41 

Letters and Notes on the Man- 
ners, etc. 263 

Letters from homesteaders 104, 
105, 118, 124, 230 

Lewis, Meriwether: as captain 
of expedition 46, 48, 240; as 
governor 54 

Lewis and Clark Expedition: 
Frenchmen in 42; meet Truteau 
45; describe trip 48, 50; meet 
Teton Sioux 49; hire Jesseaume 
51; accompanied by Gravelines 
51; returns from Pacific 51, 54; 
learn news from Aird 53; leave 
from St. Louis 54; hear of BH 


453 


240; meet LePage 240; find 
Arikara village ruins 50; with 
Arikara 50; send chiefs to 
Washington 53; mentioned 4, 7, 
45, 46, 47, 57 

Lewison, C. (Ole Lewesson), 
Pvt., Co. A, DC 290 

Lexington, Ky. 398 

Libraries: in Rapid City 261; 
of Sokol societies 109; in DT 
270; mentioned 275 

Lidice Street (Tabor) 116 
Lighting of sod houses 80 
Lilley, George, college president 
177 

Limestone in building 210 
Limestone Region 251 

Lincoln, Abraham, U. S. Presi- 
dent: appoints officials 189, 279, 
283, 326, 390, 393; names Ed- 
munds 190, 391; mentioned 14, 
915 123.1398,. 399 

Lincoln, Mary Todd, wife of 
Abraham 190 

Lincoln, Neb.: German-Russians 
from 127 

Lincoln County, DT: population 
in 96; Dutch in 118; Germans 
in 123; Norwegians in 138, 140; 
Lutherans in 170; mentioned 
399 

Lincoln Memorial Library 398 
Lincoln Territory proposed 192 
Linn, Arthur, Canton newpaper- 
man 155 

Linn Street (Yankton): school 
on 215; stockade on 294 

Lionat, Joseph, Pvt., Co. B, DC 
319 

Liquor: sale to Indians _pro- 
hibited 329; traffic in Yankton 
210; problem of 366 

Lisa, Manuel: takes Loisel post 
45; trades with Arikara 54; 
methods of operation 54; seeks 
to overtake Hunt 55; quarrels 
with Hunt 55; travels opposite 
Hunt 55; ascends to Mandans 
57; erects Fort Manuel 57; 
leaves Fort Manuel 57; builds 
post at Big Bend 57; causes 
trouble between Sioux branches 
57; commissioned as sub-agent 
59; takes chiefs to council 59; 
has animals at post 335; men- 
tioned 1, 9, 270 

Litchfield, L., Dak. Vols. 286 
Literary and Debating Club 
(Yankton) 218 

Literature of DT 269 

Little Assiniboin: adopted by 
Sitting Bull 377; killed 385 
Little Bend 315 

Little Big Horn River: 7th Cay. 
attacks villages on 19, 379; 
Battle of 379, 388; mentioned 
382 

Little Cheyenne River: Capt. 
Fielner killed at 310; drought 
up to 304; mentioned 301 

Little Crow, Chief 64 

Little Elk Creek: Custer expe- 
dition at 253 

Little Flower Orphans Home 
(Turton) 123 

Little Missouri River: Badlands 
battle of 307; valley of called 
Prospect 249; Custer Expedition 
on 249, 254; mentioned 51, 249, 
307, 311, 316, 377 

Little Powder River 18 

Little Soldier, Chief 309 
Livingston, Robert: negotiates 
Louisiana Purchase 47, 74 
Lockport, Niagara County, N. Y. 
399 

Lockwood, James H., fur trader 
67 

Lodi, Calif.: migration to 104 
Lodi, DT: Baptist Danish 
Church at 117 

Lodi Lutheran District 170 

Log cabins: 1st in Yankton 207; 
mentioned 100, 230, 361 

Loisel, Registre: builds trading 
post 45; called “Little Beaver” 
45; mentioned 46, 47, 49 
London, England: Catlin ex- 
hibition in 263 
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Loneliness of pioneers 102, 217, 
228, 234 

Lonergan, John, Father: cele- 
brates first Mass in BH 166 
Long, Charles: Dak. Vols. 286; 
Pvt., Co. A, DC 290 

Long, Stephen, Maj.: expedition 
of 65 

Long grass country 25 

Long Lake 305 

Lookout Mountain 243 

Los Angeles Saturday Night 273 
Louisiana 280, 304, 370 
Louisiana Territory: population 
of 74; negotiation over 74, 120; 
transferred to U. S. 74, 120; 
mentioned 47, 73, 74 

Lower Brule Reservation: 
agency at 16, 20; missions at 
182, 185; merges with Crow 
Creek 182; mentioned 339 
Lower Brule Sioux: treaty with 
318 

Lower Camp 182 

Lower Platte 315 

Low Germans — see East Fries- 
landers 

Low water on Missouri 305, 
312, 317 

Loyalton, DT’: German-Russians 
at 128 

L7 Brand 352 

Luce, M. R., Lt., 41st Iowa 288 
Ludlow, SD 247 

Ludlow, Vt. 399 

Ludlow, William, Capt. ex- 
plores Short Pines Hills 249; 
visits Inyan Kara 251; tells of 
Floral valley 251; climbs Har- 
ney Peak 251; summarizes Cus- 
ter expedition 254; mentioned 
247, 253 

Ludwig, Jacob, Pvt., Co. A, DC 
290; at SF 296 

Lumber mills 210 

Lusk, Wyo.: Goodnight Trail to 
343 


Luther, Martin 170 

Lutheran Church: in Yankton 
213; Danes in 117; German- 
Russians in 128; Swedes in 145; 
Norwegians in 145, 170; be- 
ginnings in DT 170; divides 
into districts 170; in BH 170; 
mentioned 90, 127 

Lutheran ministers — see John- 
son, Abraham; Krohn, J.; 
Christenson, Emil 

Luttig, John C., clerk of Lisa: 
writes journal 57 

Luverne, Minn. 269 

Lyman, William P., Capt., home 
guards 284, 290; commander at 
Ft. Randall 290, 291; mentioned 
285, 294 

Lyon, Colonel 330 

Lyon, Nathaniel, CW Gen. 284, 
288 

Mack, O. A., Lt., 4th Art. 283 
Mackay, James: trades furs 46; 
makes map 46 

Mackinac, Mich.: Aird comes 
from 53 

Mad Bear, Chief 380 

Madison, DT: newspapers at 
157; college at 177, 364; men- 
tioned 167 

Madison, Wis.: visited by Beadle 
365 

Madison Daily Leader 157 
Magaska, DT: mission at 182 
Magazines: in SF 149; educa- 
tional 149, 155; farming 149, 
157; at Yankton Agency 155; 
church 155; at Olivet 157; men- 
tioned 147 

Magna Carta 325 

Mahanna, Bradley, Capt., 14th 
Iowa: commander at Ft. Ran- 
dall 291, 292; under arrest 29 b. 
Co. B, DC 292; garrisoned at 
Ft. Pierre 298; mentioned 286, 
301, 303 

Mail delivery: in DT 237; in 
SF 84 

Main Street (Deadwood) 171 
Maine: Swedes in 144; men- 
tioned 275 

Mallory, Senator (Florida) 280 


Malo, J. F., Father, RC mission- 
ary, 185 

Maloney, James M., Dak. Vols. 
286; Ist Lt., Co. E, militia 293 
Malvern Hill, Battle of 298 
Man Afraid of Indians, Chief 
382 

Mandan Indians: war _ with 
Sioux 12; visited by British 
traders 42; Truteau tries to 
keep peace 45; Arikara settle 
near 51; L&C winter with 51; 
chief to St. Louis 54; group ac- 
companies L&C to 54; war with 
Arikara 54; return after four 
years in St. Louis 54; Hunt ob- 
tain horses from 55; rescue 
Hugh Glass 62; treaty with 63; 
at Ft. Berthold 307; mentioned 
2, 46 

Mandan villages: Lisa winters 
near 57; trappers massacred 
near 62; Glass and companion 
attacked near 62; trading posts 
near 64; mentioned 4, 6, 9, 46, 
54, 74 

Manderson, DT: Presbyterian 
mission at 179 

Manitoba 169 

Mankato, Minn. 6 

Mannerud, Carl, SF musician 
268 

Mann, Carl, Deadwood saloon- 
keeper 258 

Manuel, Fred: finds quartz vein 
255; sells claim 255 

Manuel, Mose: finds quartz 
vein 255; sells claim 255 

Many Caches, birthplace of Sit- 
ting Bull 375 

Marion, DT: Germans at 124; 
Mennonites at 131 

Markell (Maskell), John, Pvt., 
Cov Ayy DEE290 

Market for cattle: of federal 
government (Indian and _sol- 
dier) 335, 336, 337; of gold 
miners 336, 337; mentioned 335 
Marmarth, ND 254 

Marmon, Robert, Pyt., Co. B, 
DC 319 

Marsh, Capt.: 24 soldiers killed 
292 

Marshall County, DT: Norwe- 
gians in 138; Swedes in 144; 
mentioned 67, 68 

Martin, Charles, Rev., Presby- 
terian missionary 167, 172 
Martin, William P.: names 
Rapid City 259; Rapid City 
trustee 259 

Marty, Martin, RC Bishop: ar- 
rives in Yankton 166, 213: 
founds school 185, 215; admin- 
isters diocese 166; mentioned 265 
Marty Mission 185 

Martyrs of Walhalla 169 
Maryland: Mennonites in 131; 
mentioned 281, 283 

Masaryk, T. C., Czech patriot 
113 

Mason and Slidell: captured 286 
Masonry in Deadwood 259 
Massachusetts 364 

Matador Ranch 353 
Mathews, George B., De Smet 
newspaperman 158 

Mathieson, George D., Pvt., Co. 
B, DC 319 

Mathieson, Richard W., Pyt., 
Co. B, DG 319 

Matusewoch, Polish family 144 
Mauxsch, Adolph, Cpl., Co. A, 
DC 289 

Maximilian, Prince of Wied 1, 
263 

Maxwell Colony (Hutterite) 133 
Mazakute, Paul (Iron Shooter) 
Rey., PE missionary 181 
McBee, James H., Pvt., Co. A, 
DC 290 

McBee, John: died 312 
McCall, Jack: charged with 
murder 331; acquitted by 
People’s court 331; rearrested in 
Cheyenne 332; tried and hung 
at Yankton 332; mentioned 258 
McChesney, Mr., Aberdeen 
newspaperman 159 


McClellan, George B. CW 
Gen. 288 

McClellan, John, Pvt., Co. A, 
DC 290 

McClellan, Robert: St. Louis 
trader 53, 55; detained by In- 
dians 55; blames Lisa 55; 
threatens Lisa 55 

McCook, DT: 85 

McCracken, Hugh, agent of 
British firm 51 

McCumber, Henry, Pvt., Co. B, 
DC 319 

McDaniels, Nathan, 1st Lt., Co. 
B, militia 293; Sgt., Co. B, DC 
319 

McDermitt, William, Cpl., Co. 
B, DC 319 

McDowell, Irvin, CW Gen. 284 
McDonough, John, Pvt., Co. B, 
DC 319 

McFarland, George, Scotland 
newspaperman 155 
McGillycuddy, V. T., Dr.: finds 
Custer expedition rock 251; 
president of School of Mines 
178; Oregon steers delivered to 
339 

McGowan, John P., Capt., 4th 
Art. 279 

McHenry’s Store (Vermillion) 
172 

McIntyre, Mr., Yankton news- 
paperman 153 

McKay, J. M., Ft. Randall 
newspaperman 153 

McKenzie, Alex, capital re- 
moval promoter 396 

McKenzie, Charles, of North- 
west Co. 51 

McKenzie, Donald, of American 
Fur Co. 65 

McKenzie, Kenneth, of Amer- 
ican Fur Co.: suggest steam- 
boats 197 

McKnight, Jacob J., Pvt., Co. B, 
DC 319; deserter 323 
McLaren, Robert N., Lt. Col., 
2nd Minn. 305, 307 
McLaughlin, James, Maj.: agent 
at Standing Rock 380; distrusts 
Sitting Bull 380; undermines in- 
fluence of Sitting Bull 380; tries 
to stop Ghost Dance 382; wants 
to arrest Sitting Bull 383; re- 
sents Cody interference 383 
McLeese, Thomas, Pvt., Co, A, 
DC 290 

McNamarow, Cornelius, Pvt. 
Co. B, DC 319 

McMurty, Professor, lecturer 
270 

McPherson County, DT: Ger- 
man-Russians in 121-8; men- 
tioned 100, 128 

M’dewakan Sioux 6 

Meade County: Custer expe- 
dition in 253; settlers in 98; 
opening of 339 

Meat of homesteaders 80, 228 
Mechanization of agriculture: 
accepted by Danes 118; accepted 
by Dutch 119; mentioned 98, 99, 
tite 235 

Mackling, DT: Norwegians at 
138; mentioned 170 

Medary, DT: burned 79; Nor- 
wegians at 138; mentioned 187, 
277 

Medicine man arts prohibited 
329 

Medicine Rock 310 

Mellette, Arthur Calvin, DT 
Governor: appointed 194, 398; 
elected 194, 373, 398;° at SF 
I convention 368, 398; at SF II 
convention 369, 398; elected as 
“state governor” 370; role in 
fight for statehood 398; per- 
sonal responsibility of 398; in 
CW 398; as attorney 398; edu- 
cation of 398; administration of 
398; comes to DT 398; men- 
tioned 161 

Mellette, Margaret Wylie, wife 
of Arthur C. 398 

Mellette County, DT: Bohe- 
mians in 115 

Memorials to Congress 363 


Menno, DT: Americanization 
school at 111; German-Russians 
near 127; newspapers at 156 
Mennonite Brethren Church 131 
Mennonites: of Indiana come to 
DT 226; differ from Hutterites 
130; characteristics of 130, 131; 
beliefs of 130; flee to Prussia 
130; flee to Russia 130; leave 
Russia 131; send delegates to 
(bi RE 131; arrive in DT 131; 
interest in education 131; af- 
filiation of 131 

Men’s role in early homesteads 
and settlements 83, 228, 233, 237 
Merrick, A. W., Deadwood 
newspaperman 158 

Mesabi Range: Finns at 120 
Messiah, Indian — see Wo- 
voka, Battle of Wounded Knee 
Messiah Craze: founded in 
Nevada 381; Christian doctrines 
in 381; dream of Wovoka in 
381; end of 387; movie of 388; 
mentioned 23, 273, 398 

Metcalf, Martin D., Pvt., Co. B, 
DC 321; discharged 323 
Metcalf, William, Pvt., Co. B, 
De 321 

Methodist Episcopal Church: in 
Yankton 171, 213; Danes in 
117; Germans in 124; found 
Chautauqua 270; in Deadwood 
169, 171-2; in Bon Homme 171; 
education efforts of 172; men- 
tioned 165 

Methodist Episcopal Conference 
172 

Metis, Canadian halfbreeds 318 
Mexicans 93 

Mexico 398 

Meyer, Carl P.: visits Denmark 
225 

Michigan: settlers from 96; 
Dutch in 118; Finns in 120; 
French in 121; German-Russians 
in 127; mentioned 168, 192, 280, 
281, 283, 285, 368, 391, 398 
Michigan Bar 395 

Michigan Territory 76 
Michigan University 395 
Middlebury, Vt. 395 
Middletown Township, Turner 
County: Germans in 124 


Midland Association of Congre- . 


gational Churches 169 
Midwest-Beach Co. (SF) 149 
Milan, Ohio 399 

Milbank, DT: Dutch in 118; 
county seat war involving 193 
Miles, Nelson A., Gen.: com- 
mands pursuit of Indians 19; 
meets with Sitting Bull 379; re- 
quests surrender 379; drives 
Sioux from village 379; com- 
mands 7th Cav. at Pine Ridge 
383, 385; accepts Indian sur- 
render 387; investigates slaugh- 
ter 388 

Miles City, Mont. 399 
Milford, Pike County, Pa. 392 
Milford Colony (Hutterite) 133 
Militarism: effect on immigra- 
tion in DT 102 

Military District: of DT 286; 
1st Northwest 300 

Military expeditions not favored 
314 

Military units organized: by 
Booge 285, 294; Dak. Vols. 286; 
first at Sioux City 284; Frontier 
Rangers 284; home guards 284; 
Tripp’s Mounted Riflemen 284; 
Co. A_ militia 293; Co. B 
militia 293; Co. C. militia 293) 
Co. D militia 293 Cone militia 
293 Coy Fi Mounted Rangers 
294: Co. A, DC 85, 290; militia 
85:33Co.-B; DC 300, 319 
Militia bill. in Congress 282 
Militia called out 85, 293, 314; 
paid 293; units named 293 
Millard, Ac I, (CAKE AER Ge 
7th Iowa 301, 304; at Vermillion 
312, 314 

Mille Lacs: Kathio located on 
41; mentioned 6 

Miller, Alfred Jacob, artist 264 
Miller, DT: Hutterites near 133 


Miller, Herbert A.: writes on 
Bohemians 117 

Miller, John, Hill City miner 
259 

Miller, R. W., Canton news- 
paperman 155 

Millerdale Colony (Hutterite) 
133 

Milltown Colony (Hutterite) 132 
Minde, Mathias J., Pvt., Co. A, 
DC 290 

Miner, Nelson, Capt., Co. A, 
DC: at Brule Creek 292; at 
Badlands Fight 311; at Turkey 
Ridge 293; at Ft. Thompson 
299; at SF ‘292: with Sully 305; 
as recruiter 283. S000 RS21 mat 
Vermillion 312; at Yankton 296; 
mentioned 172, 288, 294, 297, 
303, 310, 323 

Minerals of DT 25, 244 
Miners: to gold fields 314; op- 
pose legislature 192; create 
cattle market 336, 337, 338; see 
also BH chapter 

Miniconjou Teton Sioux: Treaty 
with 318; at Killdeer Mt. 305; 
drift to North Platte 10; per- 
form Ghost Dance 382; men- 
tioned 6, 375, 385 

Mining claim disputes 333 
Mining supplies: jobbing busi- 
ness in 209 

Mink (keelboat) 63 
Minneapolis, Minn. 120, 156 
Minneapolis Tribune 397 
Minnehaha County, DT: popu- 
lation in 96; Dutch in 119; Nor- 
wegians in 138, 140; Swedes in 
144; Ist Sunday school at 269; 
Lutherans in 170; mentioned 
277 

Minnehaha Mandskor 268 
Minnehaha Teacher, The (SF) 
151 

Minnehaha Trust Co. (SF) 149 
Minnesota: Arikara receive 
supplies from 7; regiments from 
298, 305; Indians move from 
42; cares for DT insane 217; 
settlers from 93, 113, 326; Bo- 
hemians in 115; Danes poy alle 
Finns in 120; Mennonites in 
131; Poles in 143; Swedes in 
144: newspapers in 161; singers 
from 268; creation of 76, 187, 
277; cattle herds from 335; men- 
tioned 3, 14, 42, 48, 67, 68, Thee 
DIES 6s L041 S55 179283286: 
296, 304, 305, 399 

Minnesota and Powder River 
Road 314, 315, 317 

Minnesota Code 326 

Minnesota Massacre 292 
Minnesota River: Sioux trading 
fairs on 45; in fur trade 63; 
Lac qui Parle on 64, 65, 179: 
ascended by Long party 65: 
mentioned 6,|46, 51, 67 
Minnesota River Valley: escarp- 
ment of 27; |Sumner expedition 
up 69; mentioned 48 
Minnesota Territory 76, 187, 
217, 399 

Minnesota Uprising — see In- 
dian War of Outbreak 
Minnetaree Indians: treaty with 
63 
Missionaries: 
tions of 212 
Mission fight: skirmishes follow 
387; described 387 

Mission Press 153 

Mississippi 280, 399 
Mississippi Pilot (Jackson, 
Miss.) 399 

Mississippi River: on DeLisle’s 
map 41; Sioux along 57; in fur 
trade 63; mentioned 6, 41, 47, 
43 pod 869 5a 35/4, 75 114, 122" 
199 

Missouri 45, 49, 255, 283, 393 
Missouri and Niobrara Railroad 
Company 204 

Missouri Fur Company — see 
St. Louis Missouri Fur Co. 
Missouri Medical College 390 
Missouri Plateau 25, 29 
Missouri River: crossing of 310, 
311; highway for hostiles 302; 


early ministra- 


timber in valley 204; steam- 
boats on 158, 197, 221; Sully 
expedition along 300; Indian 
settlements 2, 3, 4, 5, 9, 263, 303; 
as western barrier 227; as 
boundary of Sioux country 246, 
380; ascended by Frenchmen 
41; figures in fur trade 42, a3) 
63, 65; L&C complete ascension 
of 51; Ashley expedition along 
60; settlement west of 97; de- 
velopment of 107; Sitting’ Bull 
grave on 388; mentioned 5; 6, 
7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 16, 20, 
23, 25, 27, 31, 45, 46, 48, 51, 55, 
DIR DOM OONW 4165 Gly £985.09 1s 
120, 135, 165, 169, 170, 187, 198, 
199; 201, 203,205, 207,212, 218. 
222, 224, 240, 244, 266, 277, 295, 
296, 298, 300, 301, 302, 304, 307, 
310, 311, 314, SSO SOTA maT ON eSAs 
391, 393 

Missouri River Valley: survey- 
ing of 223; physiographic fea- 
tures of 27; included in Loui- 
siana territory 74; fur traders 
in 54; Congress authorizes treaty 
with "Indians of 63; population 
of 91; settlements in 187; men- 
tioned 45, 77 

Missouri Territory 76 
Mistaken identity scare 297 
Mitchell, DT: land office at 
234; newspapers at 156; Dakota 
Wesleyan University at 156, 172 
Mitchell Capital 156 

Mitchell Gazette 156 

Mobridge, SD: citizens of seek 
to rebury Sitting Bull 388; men- 
tioned 43, 45, 50, 51, 57 
Monana County, Iowa 284 
Monier, Jean: joins Truteau 43 
Monopolies: Canton resolution 
on 366; SF II action on 369 
Monroe, James, U. S. President: 
negotiates purchase of Loui- 
siana 74; mentioned 25 
Monroe, John M., Lt. Col., 4th 
Jae 2 OAS 

Montagne, Nelson: cross at 
place of 122 

Montana: goldfields in 14, 16, 
302, 314: becomes separate terri- 
tory 187, 315; 1865 campaign in 
316; German- Russians in 126; 
cattle trails to 338; cattle from 
360; mentioned 14, 15, 18, 46, 
65, 75, 244, 249, 347, 375, 379 
Montana Road — see Bozeman 
Trail 

Montana Territory 399 
Monthly South Dakotan 271 
Montrose, DT: newspapers in 
157 

Montrose Herald 157 

Moody, Gideon, Judge: ist U. S. 
senator 333, 373; at SF conven- 
tion 368; named senator in 1885 
370; opposes radical action 371; 
goes to Washington 370; men- 
tioned 215, 333 

Moody County, DT: Swedes in 
145; Lutherans in 170 

Moody County Enterprise 156 
Mooers, Hazen P., fur trader at 
Lac qui Parle 65 

Moore, N. B., New York judge 
397 

Moraines — see glacial drift 
and deposits; Altamont Mor- 
aine; Bemis Moraine 

Moran Place: crossing at 122 
Moravians (Moravia): immi- 
grants from 114; Hutterites in 
132 

Moreau River: Arikara villages 
at mouth of 50; ranches on 345; 
forks on 347; mentioned 121, 
133°505397,4955 

Moreau River Valley 27 
Moreland, Abraham P., Capt., 
6th Iowa: ships buffalo robes 
317; at Ft. Berthold 308, 314; 
kills friendlies 299; is hero 317 
Mormons: influence Danes 117, 
118; mentioned 243 

Morrill Act for land grant col- 
leges 177 

Morris, Henry S., historian 63 
Morrow (steamer) 285 


Morse, C. M., SF newspaperman 
151 

Morse, John J., Pvt., Co. A, DC 
290 

Mortimer, “Old Spot”: search 
party for 297 

Morton, James S., Capt., Fron- 
tier Rangers 284 

Morton, Oliver P., Indiana 
Governor 393 

Moscow, DT — see Lesterville 
Moscow Township, McPherson 
County 127 

Mounted Rangers 294 

Mounted Riflemen: founded 284, 
300; sortie by 284; campsite of 
284 

Mount Marty 166, 213, 216 
Mount Moriah Cemetery (Dead- 
wood) 172 

Mount Pleasant, Iowa 399 
Mount Rushmore 35, 107, 261 
Mount Vernon, DT: newspapers 
at 156 

Mount Vernon Gazette 156 
Mount Vernon News 156 
Mouse River 318 

Mouse traps 101 

Mower County, Minn. 399 
Mulholland, Samuel B., Ver- 
million businessman 278 
Mulholland Hotel (Vermillion) 
Wah 

Muncie, Ind. 398 

Munson, Albert, Pvt. Co. A, 
DC 290 

Murphy, Jim, partner of Jesse 
James 257 

Mush Creek Fortress — see 
Arzberger Fortress 

Music: in Yankton 217; in 
Rapid City 261; in the home 83; 
of Bohemians 115-6; recordings 
of Indians 265; religious 266; 
evening sings 266; on river 
boats 266; instrumental 266; in 
Deadwood burlesque 266; band 
267; mentioned 108 

Muskrat (keelboat) 63 

Mutual aid associations of im- 
migrants 108 

Mutual insurance associations 
of immigrants 108 

Myers, Michael, J.: writes of 
Bohemians 113 

Nahant, DT: Custer- expedition 
at 253 

Nameplates of newspapers 148 
Napoleon (Bonaparte) sells 
Louisiana 47, 74; wars of 113, 
130; mentioned 73 

Narcoossee, Fla. 139 

Nash, N. C., Canton newspaper- 
man 155, 161 

National Union Party 279, 284 
Naturalization of aliens: table 
of 111 

Nebraska: Indian trouble in 313; 
regiment organized 284; 2nd 
Cav. from 301, 303, 304; 
Pawnee Indians of 3; trappers 
killed in 62; traders pass 
through 62; settlers from 97; 
Bohemians in 114; German-Rus- 
sians in 127; Germans in 123; 
Mennonites in 131; Norwegians 
in 137; cattlemen from 335; 
cattle ranches in 338, 341; 
Goodnight Trail to 343; men- 
tioned 20, 45, 48, 57, 62, 77, 86, 
160127, 1705 179 $815 207, 213: 
217, 255, 278, 285, 394 
Nebraska Territory 76, 187, 189, 
277 

Needle grass 337 

Neeley’s Survey 289 

Nellie Rodgers (steamer) 304 
Nelson, Anthony, Pvt., Co. B, 
DC 321; killed 316, 323 

Nelson, John Fosmo — see 
Fosmo, John 

Nelson, Lowry: writes on im- 
migration 89 

Nemo, DT: Custer expedition at 
253 

Nesters on range 341; see also 
homesteaders 


Netherlands 124 
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Neuman, William, Sgt. Co. A, 
DC 289, 299; views skirmish 
297 

Nevada: newspapers in 161; 
discovery of gold in 329; 
Paiutes in 381; mentioned 382 
Newark, Ill. 141 

New Berne, Wake County, N. C. 
394 

Newell, SD 254 

New Elm Springs Colony (Hut- 
terite) 132, 133 

New England: settlers from 93, 
OSL 1S see COULtS OF 6.525.052 6) 
mentioned 273 

New Era (Parker) 156 

New Hampshire 192, 396 

New Holland, DT: Dutch settle- 
ment at 118 

Newman, E. S., winters cattle 
337 

Newman, John, Pvt.: punished 
by L&C 51 

New Mexico 43, 287 

New Orleans: port closed at 
74; fear British capture of 75; 
exhibition in 104; mentioned 73, 
114 

New Orleans (steamer): sunk 
on Mississippi 199 

New Russland — see Onaka 
New Sam Gaty (steamer) 304 
News and Leader (DeSmet) 158 
Newspapers: number of 147, 
161; at Yankton — see Da- 
kotian, Dakota Herald, Union 
and Dakotaian; at Vermillion 
155, 313; in BH 158 f; at Sioux 
Falls 84, 148; army 153, 273, 
313, 314; at Sioux City — see 
Sioux City Register; advent of 
147; at Scotland 155; at Canton 
156; at Mitchell 156; at Mount 
Vernon 156; at Olivet and 
Menno 156; cloth and wall 
paper used in 156; at Huron 
158; at Madison 187; at Brook- 
ings 157; at De Smet 158; at 
Aberdeen 159; at Pierre 161; at 
Kimball 161; comment on 161 
New Theatre (SF) 271 
Newton-Jenney Expedition sur- 
veys BH 251 

New York: settlers from 96, 
178; Kendall settlement in 137; 
Dutch in 118, 144; Field Code 
of 327; Chautauqua movement 
in 270; mentioned 194, 264, 283, 
397 

New York City: customs house 
in 396; mentioned 114, 120, 267, 
398, 399 

New York Supreme Court 398 
New York Times 155 

Nez Perce Indians 202 
Niagara County, N. Y. 399 
Nicollet, J. N.: expedition of 
67-8; 2nd expedition of 68 
Nieff, John, Pvt, Co. B, DC 
319 

Niewenhuis, Nelson: writes of 
Dutch 118 

Nighthawk on roundup 348, 349, 
357 

Night horse highly prized 358 
Night school: in Yankton 215; 
under Americanization act 110; 
attendance at 111 

Nineteenth Century Club (Yank- 
ton) 270 

Ninth Indiana Volunteers 396 
Niobrara City 316 

Niobrara River: L&C at mouth 
of 53; trading posts on 64; as 
boundary of BH 246; Father 
De Smet on 166; cattle ranch on 
337; mentioned 43, 181, 191, 
242, 293 

Niobrara-Virginia City Road: 
Edmunds approved 314; Saw- 
yer’s train on 316; mentioned 
323 

Norbeck, SD 145 

Norcross, L. P., Rev., Congre- 
gational minister 169 

Nordland Church (Hetland) 
141 

Norlie, O. M.: writes on Nor- 
wegians 139 

North Carolina 139 
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North Dakota: German-Russians . 


in 126, 127; Mennonites in 131; 
singers from 268; officially a 
state 373, 381; objects to re- 
burial of Sitting Bull 388; men- 
tioned 122, 187, 338, 339, 393 
North Dakota Farmer and 
Stockman 157 

Northern Cheyenne Indians 
join Sitting Bull 379 

Northern grass 336 

Northern Pacific Railroad: 
Hunkpapa oppose surveying of 
16, 377; role in capital removal 
367; mentioned 205 

Northfield, Minn. 156 

North Moreau River 347, 348 
Northwest Company in fur 
trade 51, 63 

Northwest Company (Sioux 
City) 210 

Northwestern Indian Commis- 
sion appointed 391 

Northwest Ordinance 363 
Norwegians (Norway): near 
Gayville 85; form Sons of Nor- 
way 108; distribution of 112, 
123, 138; earliest immigrants 
135 f£; newspapers of 268; as 
Lutherans 145, 170; as Repub- 
licans 189; mentioned 108, 118, 
128 

Norwegian Evangelical Lu- 
theran Church of America 170 
Norwegian Singers Association 
of America 108, 268 

Norwich University 399 

N Slash N Brand 352 

Number 10 Saloon (Deadwood) 
258, 331 

Nunlist, Ursus, Brothers, RC 
missionary 185 

Nuns, RC DT missionaries 166, 
185 

Nuttal, William, Rapid City 
trustee 259 

Nye, Edgar Wilson “Bill,” en- 
tertainer 270 

Oahe Dam: isolates Sitting 
Bull’s grave 388; mentioned 50 
Oahe Mission: organ for 266; 
school at 179; mentioned 304 
Oak Creek: Arikara villages on 
4 

Oakwood Lake 68 

Oakwood Settlement (Otuhu 
Oju): Nicollet writes of 67, 68 
Oats 104 

Odessa Township, McPherson 
County 127 

Odessa Township, Yankton 
County: German- Russians in 
127 

Oelrichs, DT 342 

Oelrichs, Harry: buys Bar T, 
TOT, TAN ranches 341 
O’Fallon, Benjamin, Maj.: on 
Yellowstone expedition 9, 63 
Office of Indian Affairs—see 
United States Bureau of Indian 
Affairs 

Ogallala, Nebraska 342, 343 
Oglala, DT: Presbyterian mis- 
sion at 179 

Oglala Teton Sioux: treaty with 
63, 318; chief killed 9; drift 
south of Platte 10; involved in 
hostilities 14; halt Overland 
Trail travel 14; attacked by 
Crook 18; performed Ghost 
Dance 382; dislike agent 382; 
mentioned 6, 375, 379 
O’Harra, C. C., Dr., School of 
Mines president 25, 242 

Ohio: settlers from 93, 95, 113; 
Mennonites in 131; mentioned 
6, 73, 148, 326, 383 

Ohio River 283 

Old Abe Mine: added to Manuel 
holdings 256; sold by Manuels 
256 

Old American settlers 96, 97 
Old Elm Springs Colony (Hut- 
terite) 132 

Old Huron Colony (Hutterite) 
132 

Old Jamesville Colony (Hutter- 
ite) 132; daughter of 133 

Old Lake Byrne Colony (Hut- 
terite) 132 


Old Maxwell Colony (Hutter- 
ite) 132 

Old Platte, DIT: Dutch at 118 
Old Prep (School of Mines) 
177 

Old Rockport Colony (Hutter- 
ite) 133 

Old Spink Colony (Hutterite) 
132 

Old Tschetter Colony (Hutter- 
ite) 132 

Oleson, Bringle, Pvt., Co. B, DC 
319 

Oleson, Colburn, Pvt., Co. B, 
DC 321; discharged 323 
Oleson, James, Pvt., Co. B, DC 
321 

Oleson, Ole, Pvt., Co. A, DC 
290 

Oleson, Mrs. Theodore, Co. B, 
laundress 321 

Oleson, Theodore, Pvt., Co. B, 
DEss19 

Olivet, DT: MHutterites near 
133; newspapers at 156 

Olivet Chronicle 156 

Olsen, Olga S., writes on Danes 
aly? 

Olson, Christian, Pvt., Co. A, 
DC 290 

Omaha, Neb.: trading post near 
55; Ft. Lisa near 59; mentioned 
5, 42, 114, 116, 166, 203, 216 
Omaha (steamer) 283, 287 
Omaha Indians: driven south by 
Tetons 42; battle Tetons 50; 
trade with Chouteau 53; men- 
tioned 42, 43, 62 

Omeg, Peter, Pvt., Co: A, DC 
290 

Omega (steamer) 264 

Onaka (New Russland), DT: 
German-Russians at 128 
Ontario: French from 121; 
Mennonites in 131; Norwegians 
from 137 

Opdahl, Norway 137 

Opening of Indian lands 339 
Open range: defined 341; fees 
for 341; mentioned 335, 338 
Opp, Daniel, writes on German- 
Russians 127 

Orange City, Iowa: Dutch at 
118; Dutch newspaper from 119 
Order of St. Benedict at mis- 
sions 183 

Ordway, George, son of Nehe- 
miah: as DT auditor 396 
Ordway, Nehemiah G., DT 
Governor: in newspapers 161, 
396; appointment of 192, 396; 
turbulent administration of 192, 
393, 396, 397; spurs capital re- 
moval 193, 367, 396; fear at- 
tempt on life of 193; bribery 
charges brought against 193, 
396; vetoes constitutional con- 
vention bill 567; described 396; 
founds Press Association 396; 
interest in townsites 396; men- 
tioned 368 

Oregon: cattle from 338, 339; 
mentioned 10 

Oregon Trail: travel halted on 
14; Hunt party returns over 57; 
cattle survive winter on 337; 
mentioned 11, 12 

O’Reilly, Alexandro, Louisiana 
governor 74 

Organic Act creating DT: pas- 
sage of 326; provides for courts 
326; mentioned 77, 188 

Orland, Ole, Pvt. Co. A, DC 
290 

Ortley, DT 31 

Ortonville, Minn. 143 

Osceola County, Fla. 139 
Oschenreiter, L. G., historian 
143 

Otcheti Chakowin— see Seven 
Council Fires 

Oto Indians 7, 48 

Otter (keelboat) 63 

Otuhu Oju—see Oakwood Settle- 
ment 

Our Most Merciful Savior, Cha- 
pel of 181 

Outbreak, Indian War of—see 
Indian War of Outbreak 


Overland Astorians (Astorians) 
—see Hunt, Wilson Price 
Overland Mail Coach: raid on 
12 

Overland Trail—see Oregon 
Trail 

Owl Creek: Custer expedition 
at 249 

Oxen in DT 335 

Pacific Fur Co.: founded by 
Hunt and Astor 55 

Pacific Ocean: route to sought 
43, 48, 51, 55; Hunt party to 55 
Pacifism: of Mennonites 131; 
of Hutterites 132 

Pack mules useless 305 
Pactola, DT 256 

Pactola Lake 256 

Paha Sapa—see Black Hills 
Paiute Indians: new religion of 
381; teach dance to Indians 382 
Panic of 1873 93, 118, 138, 205, 
363, 395 

Pans in mining 255 

Parades: at celebrations 116; at 
Tabor 109 

Paris, France: Catlin exhibition 
in 263 

Parker, DT: Germans at 124; 
Episcopalians at 170; mentioned 
45 

Parker, Sterling L., Cpl., Co. B, 
DCa319 

Parker New Era 156 
Parkman, Francis: visits Ogla- 
las 10 

Parkston, DT: German-Russians 
near 127; German Congrega- 
tional church at 128; Hutterites 
near 132 

Parsons, C. P., Estelline news- 
paperman 159 

Parson, Frank A.,_ Estelline 
newspaperman 159 

Passenger travel by steamer 198 
PatridgesAveAn) Istelt ComG: 
militia 293 

Patriotism in schools 175 
Pattee, Herman, Pvt., Co. B, 
DGs32i 

Pattee, John, Capt.: 6th Iowa: 
at killing of friendlies 299; of 
41st Iowa 301; locates small 
forts 316; with Sully 305; com- 
mander at Sioux City 303; un- 
der arrest 291; in winter of 1864 
314; mentioned 286, 288, 290, 
292, 300, 304 

Patterson, Hibbard, SF news- 
paperman 149 

Pawnee House: Truteau winters 
at 45; mentioned 46, 49 
Pawnee Indians: relation of 
Arikara to 51; trade with A. 
Chouteau 53; Skidi on Loop 
fork of Platte 5; mentioned 3 
Peabody, Helen, SF educator 
171 

Peace treaty with Indians 318 
Pearl Creek Colony (Hutterite) 
KK) 

Pease Creek 289 

Pease Settlement 293 
Pembina, DT: land office at 
223; school at 163, 172; size of 
community 165; withdrawal of 
priests from 165; as name of 
northern Dakota 379; mentioned 
169, 222, 286, 335 

Pendelton, Sophie, Sister, PE 
missionary 182 

Penitentiary —see Territorial 
Penitentiary 

Pennington, Amanda, wife of 
John L. 295 : 
Pennington, John L., DT Gover- 
nor: appointed 191, 395; at SF 
convention 368; philosophy of 
395; newspaper career of 395; 
legislative career of 395; biog- 
raphy of 395; family of 395; 
administration of 395; promotes 
DT 395; as collector of internal 
revenue 395; described 395; 
travels in DT 395 

Pennington, John L., Jr., son of 
John L, 395 

Pennington, Lulu, daughter of 
John L, 395 


Pennington, Mary, daughter of 
John L. 395 

Pennington County, DT: created 
191, 332; ranches in 339 
Pennsylvania: settlers from 93, 
95; Mennonites from 131; 


Swedes in 144; mentioned 263, 


280, 326, 392 

Peno Flats cleanup described 
360 

“People’s court” (Deadwood): 
established 330; tries McCall 
331 

People’s party 195 

Peoria Belle (steamer) 304 
Peoria Bottom 301, 304 

Perkins County, SD: Custer ex- 
pedition in 247; German-Rus- 
sians in 126; opened 339; 
roundup in 347 

Perry, Sarah—see Burbank, 
Sarah Perry 

Perry Township, Lincoln Coun- 
ty: Germans in 124 

Peter Balen (steamer) 202 
Peters, James E., Pvt. Co. A, 
DC 290 

Petition for territory 187, 278 
Pettigrew, Fred: finds SF press 
spindle 148 

Pettigrew, Richard F.:_ pur- 
chases SF press bed 148; at SF 
I convention 368; at SF II con- 
vention 369; as U. S. senator 
373, 399; biography of 399; as 
surveyor 399; as legislator 399; 
as delegate to congress 399; as 
lawyer 399 

Pettigrew Museum (SF) 264 
Phelps, Congressman (Mis- 
souri) 281 

Phelps) OsebvtasCo,cA DG 
290; Pvt. Co. B, DC 321 
Phelps, Leoman E., Pvt., Co. A, 
DC 290 

Philadelphia, Pa. 179 

Phillips, Abel R., Pvt., Co. B, 
DC 321; deserter 323 

Phillips, Hattie, wife of Josiah 
268 

Phillips, Josiah, Dr., SF physi- 
cian 268 

Phreno-Cosmian (Dakota Wes- 
leyan University) 156 
Physiographic features of DT 
25; divisions of 27; BH area 
25, 33; Central Lowlands 27; 
Coteau des Prairies 27 
Pickens, Governor (South Caro- 
lina) 280 

Pickett, J. M., Rev., Congrega- 
tional educator 169 

Picotte, Charles F., Yankton 
founder 207, 208, 213, 278, 295 
Pictographs of Indians 265 
Piedmont, DT: 254 

Pierce, Anne Bartholomew, wife 
of Gilbert A. 396 

Pierce, Ebenezer, CW Gen. 284 
Pierce, Gilbert Ashville, DT 
Governor: appointed 194, 396; 
signs constitution convention 
bill 368; as newspaperman 396- 
7; in CW 396; as lawyer 396; 
supports Arthur 396; vetoes 
new capital removal bill 397; 
vetoes woman suffrage 397; re- 
signs 397; elected university 
president 397; as ND senator 
397; travels of 397; as author 
and dramatist 396; mentioned 
178 

Pierce, Henry M., Pvt., Co. A, 
DC 290 

Pierre, DT: land office in 234; 
BH wagon ttrails from 261; 
newspapers at 161; WCTU at 
270; Presbyterian college at 
167; Episcopalians at 170; bill 
to make capital vetoed 194; 
named state capital 373; paint- 
ing in capitol at 263; mentioned 
2, 45, 49, 53, 54, 55, 60, 121, 205, 
370 

Pierre shale formation 29, 33, 
39 

Pierre University 167 
Pietism: German-Russians and 
127 


Pike, George, Pvt., Co. A, DC 
290 

Pike County, Pa. 392 

Pike’s Peak: gold strike at 14 
Pikkarainen, Erick, Finnish im- 
migrant 120 

Pilcher, Joshua: seeks to punish 
Arikara 5, 60; recruits Sioux 
against Arikara 9; head of Mis- 
souri Fur Co. 60; estimates bat- 
tle loss 62; blamed for burning 
village 62; withdraws from 
Missouri 62; reenters fur field 
62 

Pilgrimage of the Crosses 121, 
122 

Pine Ridge Reservation: agency 
at 20; missions on 179, 183, 185: 
cattle delivered to 335, 339, 343; 
Ghost Dancing prevalent at 382; 
dancers flee to Badlands 383; 
Indians surrender at 387; men- 
tioned 337, 382, 385, 388 
Pinneo, T. M., Lead newspaper- 
man 159 

Pinney, George M.: DT house 
speaker 291; provost marshal 
312 

Pioneer (steamer) 286 
Pipestone quarry 68, 303 
Pirogues 266 

Pitchfork brand 253 

Pittsburg, Kan. 398 

Pittsburgh Landing (Shiloh) 
298 

Placer mining 255; no longer 
effective 255 

Plankinton, DT: railroad to 
119; newspapers at 161; Con- 
gregationalists at 169 
Plankinton Academy 169 
Platte Colony (Hutterite) 133 
Platte Creek 118, 298, 300, 312 
Platte River: Skidi Pawnees on 
51; fur post on North 10; North 
fork of 10, 14; Truteau and 
D’Eglise meet at 42; Father De- 
Smet on 166; mentioned 11, 12, 
16, 263, 316 

Platte River Road 10, 12 

Platte Route to Rocky Mt., fur 
fields 5 

Pleasure and Pain 261 
Ploghoff, Frederick, 2nd Lt., Co. 
A, DC 288; attends legislature 
291; detached service at SF 292 
Plumb, D. C., rancher 338 
Plumb around the rim 359 
Plural marriage among Indians 
prohibited 329 

Poe, Edgar Allen, poet 240 
Poetry in DT 270, 273, 275 

Poet Scout, The 273 

Point of Timber 182 

Poles (Poland): Germans to 
125; Mennonites from 131; into 
DT 141 f; charactéristics of 
144; as Roman Catholics 144; 
assimilate with Czechs 144 
Political revolution, effect on 
immigration in DT 102 
Politics in DT: 187 f; party 
lines loosely drawn 190 
Pollock, DT: Dutch at 119 
Pollock, Samuel N., Lt, 6th 
Iowa: arrested 317; commander 
at Ft. Randall 299, 303; with 
1864 expedition 305 

Ponca Agency 179, 313 

Ponca Creek 299 

Ponca Indians: steal cattle 284; 
driven south by Tetons 42; rob 
Truteau 42; Truteau buys meat 
from 43; visited by Father De- 
Smet 166; mentioned 286 

Pond, Peter, fur trader 42 
Pond, Samuel, Rev., Presby- 
terian missionary 70 

Pony Congress—see Territorial 
Legislature, 1862 session 

Poole, D. C., Capt.: comments 
on cattle at reservations 336 
Pope, John, Maj. Gen., Dist. of 
West: could not obtain troops 
302; to break Indian will 302; 
wanted posts in Indian country 
244, 308; Prairie Battery of 307, 
318; at Killdeer Mt. 305, 307, 
310; mentioned 301 


Popular courts, unsanctioned: 
establishment of 326; in BH 
329 f£; handicaps of 330; at- 
tempt justice 330 

Population of DT: increase in 
93, 97, 100, 202; decrease in 98, 
99; decrease in foreign-born 98; 
highest point of 98, 107; men- 
tioned 85, 93, 277, 279 

Populist Party 195 

Porcupine, DT: Presbyterian 
mission at 179 

Porcupine Creek 385 
Pork-packing plant 210 
Portage des Sioux: Sioux coun- 
cil at 59 

Port Royal: taken by Union 287 
Portugal 397 

Postmasters 278 

Potomac River 283 

Potter County, DT: land avail- 
able in 234; county seat war in 
192 

Poverty, effect on immigration 
in DT 102 

Powder River: Indian camps 
along 20; mentioned 14, 16, 18, 
Slo, SG, Skt 

Powder River Campaign 14 
Powder River Road 315, 317 
Powder River Valley 11, 16 
Prairie Coteau—see Coteau des 
Prairies 

Prairie du Chien: trading posts 
at 64; mentioned 48, 53, 60 
Prairie fires—see fires 
Prairie Hill Country—see Co- 
teau des Prairies 

Prairie schooners—see covered 
wagons 

Pratt. eRe bl Capt. headuor 
treaty commission 23 

Pratte Creek—see Platte Creek 
“Preacher Smith’—see Smith, 
Henry Weston 

Pre-emption: act of 1841 221; 
mentioned 79 

Preparatory Department of Da- 
kota College (Spearfish) 168 
Presbyterian Board of Extension 
167 

Presbyterian Chronicler 155 
Presbyterian Church: at Ver- 
million 85, 167, 172; at Lac qui 
Parle 165; at Dell Rapids 167; 
at Canton 167; educational ef- 
forts of 167; direct Flandreau 
reservation 182; Indian mis- 
sions of 179 

Presbyterian missionaries — see 
Pond, Samuel; Sutherland, 
James; Riggs, S. R.; Martin, 
Charles; Barnard, Alonzo 
Presbyterian University of Da- 
kota (Pierre) 169 

Prescott, Philander, fur trader 
67 

Presentation Sisters 185 

Press and Dakotatan (Yankton) 
153, 159, 270; spelling of 153 
Price, Sterling, CW Gen. 286 
Prichard, Anna, Sister, PE mis- 
sionary 182 

Primeau, Charles, trader at Ft. 
Pierre 298 

Primogeniture 137 

Princeton University 273 
Pringle, Timothy, blacksmith, 
ComAy DiGr289es12 

Printing presses: at SF 148; Ist 
powered 151; at Deadwood 158; 
of Collins 158; mentioned 147 
Prisoners rescued from Indians 
297, 

Private laws of Territorial 
Legislature: divorces 327; 
others 327 

Professional Certificates — see 
school teachers, certification of 
Prohibition in DT: in state con- 
stitution 195, 373; promotion of 
366; Canton resolution concern- 
ing 366; SF I action on 368; SF 
II action on 369 : 
Prospectors—see gold prospec- 
tors 

Prospect Valley: Custer expedi- 
tion at 249, 254 

Prosperity in DT 208 


Protestant Churches: Bohemians 
in 117 

Protestant Episcopal Church: in 
Yankton 170, 212: in Deadwood 
171; Indian missions of 179 f; 
direct Flandreau Reservation 
182; on Crow Creek reservation 
182; on Rosebud reservation 
182; on Lower Brule reservation 
182; on Pine Ridge reservation 
183; on Cheyenne reservation 
183; on Sisseton reservation 
183; on Standing Rock reserva- 
tion 183; mentioned 179, 216 
Protestant Episcopal Mission- 
aries—see Ashley, Edward; 
Burt, Henry; Cleveland, W. J.; 
Cook, Joseph; Deloria, Philip; 
Dorsey, J. Owen; Ffennel, A. B.; 
Hinman, Samuel; Johnson, Phil- 
ip; Leigh, Mary; Mazakute, 
Paul; Pendelton, Sophie; Prich- 
ard, Anna; Roberts, Olive; Ro- 
binson, John; Swift, Henry; 
Verton, Phillip; Walker, Luke; 
Young, H. St. George 
Protestant missionaries 212 
Provencher, Joseph Norbert, 
Father, 1st RC missionary in 
DT 163 

Proving up on homesteads—see 
homesteaders 

Prussia: Mennonites in 130; 
mentioned 143 

Pryor, Nathaniel, Sgt. and Ens.: 
of L & C party 9, 48, 54 
Publications in DT: types of 
147; proving notices 147; re- 
ports 147 

Puett, A. W., Capt., Co. C, mi- 
litia 293 

Pugocheyv Rebellion 126 
Pulaski, Polish family 141 
Pumpkin Buttes: Sawyer’s train 
at 316 

Quakers 135 

Qualey, C. C.: writes on Nor- 
wegians 137, 138, 139, 140 
Quarter Circle Dot Bar Brand 
352 

Quarter Circle W Brand 352 
Quartermaster: 1865 investiga- 
tion of 318; chief, ordered to 
supply Custer 246 

Quartz in BH 256 

Quebec: French from 121; Nor- 
wegians from 137; mentioned 
163 

Rabbit Creek 347, 348 

Raccoon (keelboat) 63 

Racial prejudice, effect on DT 
immigration 102 

Rahm, Amelia LaBrie: writes 
on French 122 

Railroads: advantageous 202; 
growth of 87, 91, 93, 202; Con- 
gress restricts land for 202; 
development of in DT 203, 394; 
interwoven with politics 203; 
right of way concessions for 222; 
promote homesteading 87, 102, 
222, 226; settlers move from 
233; in BH 261; decline of 100; 
cut fares 102, 226; and commis- 
sioner of immigration 104; and 
Finnish immigration 120; to 
Brookings 157; interest in capi- 
tal removal 396; mentioned 197, 
219 

Railroad commission created 
195 

Railroad Companies: Black 
Hills and Western 211; Bur- 
lington Route 211; Chicago and 
Northwestern 205; Chicago, 
Milwaukee and St. Paul 120, 
124, 205; Dakota Southern 205, 
209, 210, 268, 367; Fremont, Elk- 
horn and Missouri Valley 261; 
Missouri and Niobrara Valley 
204; Northern Pacific 16, 205, 
366, 367, 377; Northwest of 
Sioux City 210; Union Pacific 
205 

Railroad construction: trestles 
204, 261; perils of 203; methods 
used 204; materials 204; financ- 
ing of 100, 205, 366, 394; wages 
paid 204; bridges 203; charter- 
ing for 205; effect on settlement 
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95, 205; need for 100, 202: to 
Yankton 93, 209; to Sioux City 
93; abandonment of 100; to the 
Missouri 363; mentioned 100 
Rain: more abundant east of 
river 112; mentioned 39, 93, 
95, 209 

Raisin, Capt.: conducts quarter- 
master investigation 318 
Raleigh Star (North Carolina) 
395 


Rammed-earth (mud) houses: 
directions for 230-1 

Ramsey (Ranney), Peter A.,, 
Pyt., Co. A, DC 290 

Ranch: described 341; other 
crops on 341; size of 343 
Ranching (cattle): in BH 261; 
size of 98; in West River coun- 
try 335; defined 337; bankers in 
345; large outfits in 345; men- 
tioned 97, 233 

Rapid Canyon: railroad in 261 
Rapid City, DT: land office at 
234; perils in founding of 259; 
wagon trails to 259; newspapers 
at 159, 261; mentioned 205, 366 
Rapid City Journal 159, 261; re- 
ports roundup 347 

Rapid Creek: Custer expedition 
at 253; railroad over 261 
Rapid Gap 242 

Raundelle, Francis: fur posts 
near Redfield and Waubay of 
68 

Ravyndal, Bie, SF musician 268 
Ravoux, Augustine, Father, RC 
missionary 165 

Raymond, DT: Hutterites near 
133 

Raymond, John B.: as delegate 
to congress 399; in CW 399; as 
newspaperman 399; as U. §. 
marshal 399 

Raynolds, W. F., Capt.: as ex- 
plorer 242; Custer finds trail 
of 249 

Raynold’s_ Prairie (Elkhorn 
Prairie) 251 

Reandeau, Baptiste, Pvt., Co. B, 
DC 321 

Reandeau, Thomas, Pvtwicos By 
DC 319 

Reclamation Act 227 

Recontre, Zephyr: establishes 
posts on James 67 

Red Buttes 12, 308 

Red Cloud, Chief: demands clos- 
ing of Bozeman Trail 16; op- 
poses governmental efforts 20; 
mentioned 222, 246, 382 

Red Cloud Agency: Indians sur- 
render at 18; mission at 183; 
mentioned 17, 20 

Red Cloud’s War: end of 246, 
329; mentioned 15, 16 
Redfield, A. H., Maj.: sends 
Yanktons to Greenwood AV 
conducts Episcopalian service 
70 


Redfield, DT: German-Congre- 
gational college at 128, 169; 
county seat war involving 193; 
mentioned 68 

Redfield College 169 

Red River Cart 335 

Red River of the North: in fur 
trade 63, 335; site of Selkirk 
colony 64; settlements on 79; 
mentioned 48, 65, 286 

Red River Valley: Selkirk col- 
ony in 163; visited by Suther- 
land 165; election irregularities 
in 190; mentioned 399 

Red Shirt Table: Presbyterian 
mission at 179 

Red Thunder, Chief 64 

Red Valley: Custer expedition 
at 254; mentioned 242 

Red Water Creek: Custer head- 
quarters on 251; mentioned 243 
Red Wing, Minn, 265 

Reed, H. W., Reyv., treaty com- 
Missioner 318 

Reed, Washington: and_ sons 
rescued 297 

Reese, General Mbvte Coa: 
DC 321 
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Reformed Church of America: 


Dutch in 119; Germans in 124;. 


German-Russians in 127, 128 
Register, The (Lead) 157 
Religion—see specific denomi- 
nations, churches 

Religious persecution, effect on 
immigration to DT 102 
Renshaw, Thomas: finds gold 
243, 244 

Renville, Joseph, jr.: trades at 
Lac qui Parle 67, 71; builds 
stone house at Lac qui Parle 67; 
assists missionaries 67; with 
Nicollet party 68 

Renville, Joseph, sr.: founds 
Columbia Fur Co. 64; mentioned 
67 

Reps in roundup: function of 
245; on Roundup No. 7, 358; 
furnished own horses 358" at 
Peno Flats cleanup 360 
Republican newspapers 149 
Republican party: settlers favor 
189; factions within 189; controls 
national administration 189; 
and slavery 189; and CW 189; 
organization of 191, 390; com- 
placency of 195; return to 
power 194; call state conven- 
tion at Huron 370; regain con- 
trol of Congress 372, 398; Free 
Soilers in 390, 391; Johnson’s 
quarrel with 391, 393; dissen- 
tion in 394 

Republican, The (Mitchell) 156 
Revolutionary War (United 
States) 73; Poles in 141 
Reynolds, Charley: takes gold 
news to Ft. Laramie 254 
Reynold’s Prairie (Elkhorn 
Rezac, Mrs. Emil: tells of Bo- 
hemians 116 

Rhea, Mlle., actress 270 

Rich, M. M., 2nd Lt., Co, E, 
militia 294, 296 

Richards Colony (Hutterite) 
132 

Richardson, Charles S., Eastern 
Teachers president 177 
Richland, DT: election at 85; 
Congregationalists at 1.6) Ses 
Methodists at 171; mentioned 
S12 318 

Richmond, Ind. 394 

Richmond, Me. 399 

Riding circle 359 

Riding the grub line 361 

Riffles in mining 255 

Riggs, Alfred L., Rev., Con- 
gregational missionary 179 
Riggs, Louisa Irvine, wife of 
Thomas 266 

Riggs, Mary, wife of Stephen 
265 

Riggs, Stephen Return, Rev., 
Presbyterian missionary: arrives 
at Lac qui Parle 67; as pub- 
lisher 153; translates hymnal 
and Bible 265; travels to DT 
165; mission work of 179 
Riggs, Thomas L., Rev., Con- 
gregational missionary 165, 179, 
266 

Riley, James Whitcomb, poet 
270 


Riley, Marvin P.: writes on 
Hutterites 107, 131 

Rimer, Miles, Pyt., Co. Breve 
320 

Ripon, Wis. 168 

Riverside Colony (Hutterite ) 
133 

Roads—see highways 

Robbins, Mrs. Joseph, Rapid 
City musician 292 

Robeart Saloon (Yankton) 294 
Roberts, Fred, Pvt. CoeB DG 
321 

Roberts, Olive, Sister, PE mis- 
sionary 182 

Roberts, Thomas: killed 284 
Roberts County, DT: Norwe- 
gians in 138; Swedes in 144; 
county seat war in 193; men- 
tioned 67, 32 

Robertson, Judge (Virginia) 280 
Robinson, fur trader 67 
Robinson, Doane, historian “Th 
64, 271, 365 


Robinson, Elijah K., 1st Sgt., 
Co, BaDG 319 

Robinson, John, Rey., PE mis- 
sionary 183 

Robinson, Mrs. C. W., lecturer 
219 

Robinson, Mrs. Elijah, laun- 
dress, Co. B) ‘DG 321 

Rochford, DT 253, 256 

Rock County, Wis. 399 
Rockers in mining 255 
Rockerville (Gold Town), DT: 
gold strike at 255 

Rock formations of DT 27 
Rocking K Brand 353 

Rockport, DT: army and navy 
colony near 226 

Rockport Colony (Hutterite) 
133 


Rockport Pioneer 156 

Rockport Valley Pioneer (A\I- 
exandria) 156 

Rockwood, J. E., Rev., Baptist 
missionary 169 

Rocky Mountains: of Wyoming 
29; fur fields in 5; De Smet 
visits 166; mentioned 27, 33, 39) 
43, 71, 122, 187,240 

Rocky Mountain Fur Company: 
enters fur field 62; mentioned 
263 

Rodeos 235 

Rolvaag, O. E.: writes of Nor- 
wegians 108, 138 

Roman Catholic Church: mis- 
sionaries of 213; in Yankton 
166, 213; Bohemians in 117; in 
Jefferson 121; in Turton 123; 
priests care for Protestants in 
Russia 127; Germans in 1235 
and Hutterites 132; Poles in 
144; mission at Pembina 165; 
withdraw Pembina priests 165; 
Indian missions of 179 lS 30 ts 
on Standing Rock 185; on Lower 
Brule 185; on Crow Creek 185; 
on Pine Ridge 185; on Sisseton 
185; no Yankton 185; on Chey- 
enne 185 

Roman Catholic missionaries — 
see Boucher, Pierre; De Smet, 
Peter John; Dumoulin, Joseph 
Severe; Hoecken, Christian; 
Lonergan, John; Provencher, 
Joseph Norbert; Marty, Martin; 
Ravoux, Augustine; Rosen, Peter 
Roosevelt, Theodore, U. S. 
President 114 

Root cellars 80; as storm cellars 
86 

Rope corral: description of aoe 
removing horses from 358 
Roscoe, DT: Americanization 
school at 111; German-Russians 
at 127, 128 

Rose, Edward, member of Smith 
party 62 

Rose, George, Pvt., Co. BADE 
319 

Rosebud Creek 183 

Rosebud Reservation: agency at 
20; opening of 91, 115; missions 
on 179, 183; cattle delivered to 
335; mentioned 382 
Rosebud River: battle of Sioux, 
Cheyenne and Crook on 18 
Rosedale Colony (Hutterite) 132 
Rosen, Peter, Father, RC mis- 
sionary 166 

Roslyn, DT: Sons of Norway at 
108 

Ross, H. N.: files first gold 
claim 251 

Roubaix, DT 256 

Roucek and Brown — see Brown 
and Roucek 

Roundup No. 7 (1889): program 
of 347; distance of 348; person- 
nel of 348; description of activ- 
ities 355 f, 

Roundups: in Colorado 338; 
planned by growers 338: use of 
345, 359; defined 345; commis- 
sary on 349; sorting of cattle on 
359; spring 345, 361; fall 345: 
mentioned 335, 339 

Rouse, John, Pvt., Co. BAD 
321; killed 316, 323 

Rumanians (Rumania): settlers 
from 127 


Rumblings in BH 239 

Rumsch, G., Rev., Lutheran min- 
ister 214 

Running irons 350 

Running W Brand 353 

Rural schools — see schools 
Russell, Crook, Vermillion busi- 
nessman 312 

Russell, T. H.: plans BH ex- 
pedition 245 

Russia: conditions in Southern 
93; Germans in 125; Mir sys- 
tem of 126; Mennonites in 130; 
Hutterites in 132; mentioned 
143 

Russian-Germans—see German- 
Russians 

Rust, Congressman (Arkansas) 
281 

Ryall, George M., Sioux City 
surveyor 207 

Ryan, J. F., Blunt newspaper- 
man 161 

Ryan, P. R., Kimball news- 
paperman 161 

Sac Indians 7, 393 

Sacred Heart Academy (Yank- 
ton) 213, 215 

Sailors in Yankton 209 

St. Andrew’s Day School (Sisse- 
ton) 185 

St. Ange (steamer) 166 

St. Benedict’s Mission (Standing 
Rock) 183 

St. Boniface, Man.: mission at 
164 

St. Elizabeth’s School (Standing 
Rock) 183 

St. Francis School (Lower 
Brule) 185 

St. James, Church of 183 

St. James, Minn. 399 

St. James, Neb. 323 

St. John’s Lutheran Church 
(Yankton) 214 

St. John’s William Welsh Me- 
morial School (Cheyenne) 183 
St. Joseph Mo.: 55; telegraph 
news from 278, 280 

St. Louis, Mo.: center of 
government of upper Louisiana 
74, 75; fur traders from 8, 45, 
49; L&C return to 54; Ashley 
expedition leaves 60; Yellow- 
stone expedition leaves 63; 
second Nicollet expedition leaves 
68; Archbishop of 166; men- 
tioned 42, 43, 46, A355, 54) 555 
57, 59, 63, 64, 114, 148, LIQ 207, 
264, 317 

St. Louis Missouri Fur Company 
(Missouri Fur Co.): organized 
by Lisa 54; contracts to return 
Shahaka 54; reorganized Sas 
Pilcher head of 60; trappers 
withdraw 62; reenters field 62; 
mentioned 5, 9 

St. Louis Press: BH report in 
240 

St. Mary’s Church (Flandreau) 
182 

St. Matthew’s Chapel (Yankton 
Reservation) 182 

St. Onge, DT 243 

St. Onge, Louis, Sgt., Co. B, 
DC 319 

St. Paul, Minn.: visited by 
Beadle 365; mentioned 79, 148, 
170, 277, 363, 397, 399 

St. Paul’s Mission (Yankton 
Reservation) 185 

St. Paul Pioneer 148 

St. Paul’s School (Cheyenne) 
183 

St. Paul’s School (¥ankton 
Reservation) 182 

St. Paul’s School Press 155 

St. Peter, Minn. 65, 69, 217 

St. Peter State Hospital 217 
St. Peter’s School (Standing 
Rock) 185 

Sakakawea: guides L&C 51; 
wife of Charbonneau 51; death 
of 57 

Salem Register 156 

Sanborn, Joseph R., Sgt., Co. B, 
DC 319 

Sanborn County: Mennonites in 
131; Norwegians in 139 


Sand Creek: of DT 302; of 
eastern Colorado 14; of Wyo- 
ming, Custer expedition at 251 
S&G Outfit — see Sturgis and 
Goodall 

Sanders, W. H., 1st Lt.. Home 
Guards 285 

Sand Lake 166 

Sandro, Gustav, writes of im- 
migrants 138 

San Francisco, Calif. 281 
Sangerbund in Yankton 218 
Sans Arc Teton Sioux: treaty 
with 318; at Killdeer Mt. 305; 
mentioned 6, 297, 375 

Santee Indians: hostilities in ND 
301, 303, 318; at Killdeer Mt. 
305; to Ft. Thompson 179; 
tribes composing 6; Christian 
service for 165; mentioned 9, 
14, 85, 292, 298, 304 

Santee Normal Training School 
179 

Santee Reservation, Neb.: Pres- 
byterian school at 179; men- 
tioned 170, 182 

Saratov, Russia: German settle- 
ment near 126 

Sassel, Anastasia, Sister, RC 
missionary 185 

Sauna 120 

Saviour, Church of the 182 
Savo, Finland 120 

Savo Township, Brown County: 
Finns in 119 

Sawyer, James A., Col.: wagon 
train of 316 

Scalps as receipts 303 
Scandinavians (Danes, Nor- 
wegians, Swedes, Finns): in 
Yankton 96, 209; at Lakes 86; 
characteristics of 90; in Lincoln 
County 96 ;in Minnehaha County 
96; in Union County 96; Danish 
portion of 117; distribution of 
123; mentioned 90, 144 
Scandinavian Lutheran Acad- 
emy (Canton) 170 
Scandinavian Singers Union 268 
Scatterwood Lake 302 

Schaefer, Placida, Sister, RC 
missionary 185 

Schaeffer, William-E., DT mar- 
shal 383 

Schell, Herbert S., historian 120 
Schell, Joseph G., Lt, 14th 
Iowa 291, 292 

Schermerhorn, R. A.: writes on 
Poles 143 

Schleswig-Holstein: ceded to 
Germany 117 

Schlosser, George, Aberdeen 
newspaperman 159 

Schmieden Leut 132 

Schober, John H.: erects Bon 
Homme school 172 

Schools: during blizzards 237; 
in Yankton 172, 215; parochial 
166, 171, 217; in Vermillion 172, 
312; in Bon Homme 172, 
185; description of 100; social 
activities of 235; 1st at Pembina 
165, 172; Sabbath 167, 168, 269; 
Presbyterian 167; Congrega- 
tional 169; Baptist 170; Lu- 
theran 170; Indian 178 f; at Ft. 
Randall 172; construction of 172, 
175; under township system 
173; boards of 215; mentioned 
107, 112, 230, 329 

School census — see census 
School for Deaf (Sioux Falls) 
178 

School Lands: in Constitutional 
convention 172, 368; provisions 
for 188, 364; Beadle’s interest 
in 364; defined 364; funds from 
sale of 364; fight to preserve 
365; trespassing on 366; Can- 
ton resolution concerning 366; 
SF II action on 369; constitu- 
tional provisions for 373; re- 
sults of foresight in 373 
School law: compulsory attend- 
ance 109, 172; administration of 
172; township system of 173 
School of Mines (Rapid City) 
178 

School picnics 175 


Schoo] teachers: early 100, 172, 
230; qualifications of 172, 174-5; 
certification of 174-5; problems 
of 174-5 

Schouber, Fred, Yankton busi- 
nessman 210 
Schwarzmeerdeutschen 127 
Scotch (Scotland): traders from 
63, 64, 70; Selkirk colony 64; 
invest in cattle 338 

Scotland, DT: German Con- 
gregational church at 128; 
German-Russian Catholics at 
128: Hutterites near 133; news- 
papers in 155; Presbyterian 
academy at 168 

Scotland Academy 168 

Scott, Dan B., expedition or- 
ganizer 159, 245 

Scott, Sam, Rapid City  sur- 
veyor 259 

Scott, Winfield, CW Gen. 284; 
retires 287 

Scruton Brothers: diggings of 
256 

Searls, William, Pvt., Co. B, DC 
321 

Sears, Charles W.: of Sawyer 
wagon train 316 

Secession 278, 281 

Second Minnesota Cavalry 304, 
308; at Killdeer Mt. 307 
Second Nebraska Cavalry 301, 
303; with Sully 304 

Second Street (Yankton) 215, 
284, 294 

Sectional rivalries increase 192 
Section Law — see Stock Rais- 
ing Homestead Act 

Selkirk: plan for colony 64; dies 
64; petitions bishop 163 
Sestak, Mrs. Robert: writes of 
Bohemians 116, 144 

Settlers: influx of 277; flee from 
Indians 292; vote on leaving 
294, 295; protection of 304; see 
also immigrants, homesteaders 
Seven Council Fires (Otcheti 
Chakowin) : make up Sioux Na- 
tion 6; tribes listed 6 
Seventeenth Infantry 246 
Seventh Iowa Cavalry: Co. I 
301, 304, 312, 314; Cos. K, L, M 
from 41st Iowa with 301; at 
Killdeer Mt. 311; settlements 
guarded by 304; with Sully 301, 
305, 308, 310; winter of 1864 
314; at small forts 316 

Seven Years War 47, 125 
Seward, Senator 280 

Shahaka (Big White), Chief: 
goes to St. Louis 54; returns 
home 54 

Shakespeare, William,  play- 
wright 267, 269 

Shannon and Hopp, Huron 
newspapermen 158 

Shannon, George, fur trader 49 
Shannon, P. C., Judge: hears 
school land cases 366 

Shave Head, Sgt.: kills Sitting 
Bull 385 

Shaw, Amos, Cpl., Co. A, DC 
289; teaches Vermillion school 
L723 12 

Shaw, Anna, Rev., lecturer 270 
She stockmen 345 

Sheep ranching — see ranching 
Sheldon, Myron, Cpl., Co. B, 
DC 319; discharged 323 
Sheldon, Stewart, Rev., Con- 
gregational minister 168; at 
Thanksgiving dinner 364 
Shelter belts 100 

Shepard, Thomas H., Maj., 6th 
Iowa 303 

Sheridan, DT: gold strike at 
255; placer claims at 258; men- 
tioned 256 

Sheridan, Philip, Gen. 218; 
authorizes BH expedition 246 
Sherman, E. A. (SF lawyer) 
269 

Sherman, Philip, Pvt. Co. A, 
DC 290 

Sherman, W. T., General 244 
Sherman Anti-Trust Act 370 
Sherwood, Aubrey H., De Smet 
newspaperman 158 


Sherwood, Carter P., De Smet 
newspaperman 158 

Shinner Brothers, ranchers 343 
Shober, John H., 1st Lt., Dak. 
Vols. 286; recruiter at Bon 
Homme 285 

Short Bull, Chief: leads revenge 
raid 385; joins Wild West Show 
388; mentioned 382, 387 

Short grass: varieties of 337; 
advantages of 337; described 
337 

Short grass country 337 

Short Pines Hills 29; explored 
by Custer expedition 249 
Shorthorns 339, 343, 345 
Shreveport (steamer) 298, 304 
Shrine of Democracy — see 
Mount Rushmore 

Siberian land bridge to Alaska 1 
Silbey, H. H., Brig. Gen.: lo- 
cates Ft. Wadsworth 304, 308; 
1863 campaign 300, 301, 304; 
treaty commissioner 318; writes 
of boundary lakes area 69; Sit- 
ting Bull fights expedition of 
377; mentioned 14, 301, 316 
Sieche Hollow (Bad) 67 
Sikaya 265 

Silver City, DT: lost mine of 
256 

Silver in BH 256 

Simonds, John Wesley, first 
president of Dakota University 
175 

Simons, Menno, founder of 
Mennonites 130 

Simpson, James, president of 
School for Deaf 178 

Single state convention at Aber- 
deen 371 

Sioux City, Iowa: headquarters 
military district 300; Brule 
Creek settlers to 296; Brackett’s 
Battalion back to 318; Co. B, 
DC mustered in 300; Co. B, DC 
mustered out 95; Galvanized 
Yanks to 318; troops to 310, 
314; railroad from 204; Allen 
expedition ends at 68; resi- 
dents of considered trespassers 
207; clergy from 212; railroad 
to 93; Dutch in 118; Norwe- 
gians in 137; mentioned 48, 65, 
122, 1S ah, USO 7 Ont 89" 2075 
284, 288, 289, 292, 295, 296, 300, 
314, 316, 329 

Sioux City Register 251, 278, 
279, 281, 283, 284, 285, 294, 317, 
318 

Sioux City Times 245 

Sioux Country — see Great 
Sioux Reservation 

Sioux expedition of 1855 13; 
Todd leaves 13, 398 

Sioux Falls, DT: founded 79, 
187, 326; evacuated 79, 85, 148, 
293, 296; troops at 312; fort at 
19, 84, 292, 316; railroad at 
205, 268; land office located at 
223, 234; Germans near 226; 
capital of squatter government 
77, 148, 187; in De L’Isles’ map 
41; Allen expedition at 69; 
election at 84; mill, newspaper 
and mail at 84; Sons of Nor- 
way at 108; Americanization 
school at 111; magazines in 151, 
157; legislature at 326; divorce 
colony at 329; band at 267; 
WCTU at 270; college at 170; 
Lutheran Normal at 170; All 
Saints School at 171; Methodists 
at 171; Catholics at 166; School 
for Deaf at 178; 1st constitu- 
tional convention at 368; 2nd 
constitutional convention at 369; 
3rd constitutional convention at 
372; adjourned convention at 
370; theatre at 271; mentioned 
7d, 1238 264%, 277, 289, 29058366; 
3701999 

Sioux Falls Argus 148 : 
Sioux Falls Argus Leader: 
founded by Goddards 148; edi- 
torially Democratic 149; editor- 
ially Republican 149 

Sioux Falls College: publication 
of 151; founding of 170 


Sioux Falls Community Theatre 
271 

Sioux Falls Daily Press 271 
Sioux Falls Leader 149: sold to 
Argus Publishing 149 

Sioux Falls Literary Society 269 
Sioux Falls Pantagraph 148 
Sioux Falls Public Library 270 
Sioux Falls Times 151 

Sioux Falls University: founded 
170; publication of 151 

Sioux Indians: characteristics of 
6; war with Arikara 6, 7, 12, 53, 
55; trading fairs of 7, 43; re- 
cruited by Pilcher 9; treaty with 
Atkinson 9; keep peace 25 years 
9; expansion of 10; war with 
other tribes 12, 377; object to 
Custer expedition 16; harass 
railroad surveyors 18, 377; 
battle Crook at Rosebud River 
18; battle on Yellowstone 19; by 
treaty held BH 246; war with 
Crows 376; public opinion 
swayed against 20; ordered to 
give up BH 20; surrender at 
agencies 20; efforts to make 
self-supporting 20; recruited for 
Wild West show 20; give up 
additional lands 21; migrate 
westward 42; in fur trade 43, 
55; Aird licensed to trade with 
53; group accompany L&C 54; 
hostile to traders 55; Lisa 
prompts trouble among 57; 
treaty with Yellowstone expe- 
diuion 64; trade at Lac qui Parle 
67; Allen expedition encounters 
69; at Battle of Little Big Horn 
379; treaty commission to 380; 
send delegates to Paiutes 381; 
return with Ghost Dance 382; 
pay for promises 387; region 
broken 388; mentioned 8, 18, 70, 
202, 227, 239 

Sioux Point 216, 277, 295 


Sioux River — see Big Sioux 
River 
Sioux Valley — see Big Sioux 
Valley 


Sioux Valley News (Canton) 
148, 155, 161 

Sioux Wars: outbreak of first 
12; beginning of Minnesota Up- 
rising 14; of 1876 16, 18; con- 
clusion of 20, 23 

Sioux Winter Count 6, 45 
Sisseton lakes region: missions 
at 179 

Sisseton Reservation: missions 
on 179, 185; mentioned 265 
Sisseton Sioux: fight Americans 
in War of 1812 64; in Deuel 
County 68; mentioned 6, 293 
Sisters of Mercy: open academy 
QAN5: 

Sitting Bull, Chief: takes fol- 
lowers to Canada 20, 379; re- 
turns from Canada 20, 379; 
rumored ready to attack Custer 
247, 254; poses for Cronau 264; 
wants to be left alone 375, 377, 
380, 388; characteristics of 375; 
first name of 376; youth of 376; 
kills Crow warrior 376; 
wounded by Crow 376; would 
not sign treaty 377, 380; at 
Battle of Killdeer Mt. 377; war- 
riors of capture woman 377; 
raid Northern Pacific 377; 
joined by Arapahoes 379; re- 
fuses reservation 377; has vision 
379; repels Custer 379; asked 
by Miles to surrender 379; 
fights Miles 379; escapes 379; 
gradually deserted 380; sur- 
renders 380; sent to Ft. Randall 
380; sent to Standing Rock 380; 
returns to birthplace 380, 382; 
joins exhibition 380; rivals ap- 
pointed to 380; protests treaty 
380; attempts to break signing 
380; defends Ghost Dance 382; 
and candy 383; Indians used 
against 383; agrees to surren- 
der 383; changes mind 385; 
death of 385; buried at Ft. Yates 
388; granddaughters agree to 
reburial 388; reburied at Mo- 
bridge 388; mentioned 18, 301 
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Six-shooters 340 

Sixth Infantry 398 

Sixth Iowa Cavalry: at Ft. Sully 
301; build Ft. Sully 301; at 
Ft. Berthold 308, 314, 317; gar- 
risons Ft. Randall 299, 317; Co. 
H 311; at Ft. Thompson 300, 
301, 314; mustered out 318; in 
1862 303; volunteer veterans of 
312; Col. Wilson of 301; 1864 
winter of 310, 312; builds Ft. 
Dakota 316; Brackett’s Battalion 
with 308; at Sioux City 314; at 
Killdeer Mt. 305; with 1863 ex- 
pedition 301, 304; with 1864 
expedition 305 

Sixth Street (Yankton) 215 
Skidi Pawnees — see Pawnee 
Indians 

Slaughter, Linda, composer 268 
Slavery 281, 392 

Slim Buttes 29, 348; Crook’s 
battle in 19 

Sluice boxes in mining 255 
Sluicing 244 

Small pox: epidemic of 4, 68, 87, 
166 

Small towns decrease 99 

Smith, A. B.: search party for 
297 

Smith, Byron M.: plans BH ex- 
pedition 299, 303, 308 

Smith, Dewitt C., 1st Lt., Co. A, 
DC 244 

Smith, Henry Weston (Preacher) 
ME missionary: goes to BH 17; 
killed 172; mentioned 255 
Smith, Jedediah S.: travels to 
Henry’s fort 60; leads party 
through BH 62, 240; says prayer 
165, 263 

Smith, Marjorie, Rapid City 
librarian 261 

Smith Press Co. (Ohio) 148 
Smithsonian Institute: Catlin 
collection in 263; Indian collec- 
tion in 265 

Smutty Bear Bottom 297 

Snake Creek 312 

Snatch Creek 288 

Snow, Henry, Pvt., Co. A, DC 
290; discharged 312 

Snyder, William W., Pvt., Co. 
B, DC 321 

Social activities; in Yankton 
217-8; at Ft. Sully 267 
Sod-busters — see homesteaders 
Sod houses (soddies) : directions 
for 231; modernizing of PIS 
heating of 80; lighting of 80; 
used as schools 100; interior of 
100-1; mentioned 80, 230 
Sokol Society 109, 116 
Solberger, John, Pvt., Co. A 
DC 290 

Soldiers Creek (Sneotka) 299 
Somers, James M., 1st Lt. Co. 
D, militia 393 

Sommereisen, Valentine, Father, 
RC missionary 213 

Songs composed in DT 267 

Sons of Norway: aims and pur- 
poses of 108; lodge locations of 
108 

Sorrick, John, Pyt., Co. B, DC 
321 

Soule, Charles: organizes BH 
expedition 245 

Sour dough biscuits 357, 361 
South Carolina: secedes 281; 
newspapers in 10; mentioned 
280 

South Dakota: territorial origin 
277; sex ratio in 90, 96, O78 
settlement of 89 f; officially a 
state 373, 381; movement toward 
statehood of 363; mentioned 391 
South Dakota Education Asso- 
ciation: supports Americaniza- 
tion program 110; publication 
of 155 

South Dakota Educator 155 
South Dakota Farmer (SF) 151 
South Dakota Farmer and 
Breeder (SF) 151 

South Dakota Geological Sur- 
vey 25 

South Dakota Highway Depart- 
ment, Division of Publicity 107 


’ 
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South Dakota Historical Society 
73 

South Dakota Industrial De- 
velopment Expansion Agency 
107 

South Dakota Mail (State In- 
dustrial School) 161 

South Dakota Mennonite Col- 
lege — see Freeman Junior 
College 

South Dakota Press Association: 
supports Americanization pro- 
gram 110; organized 161 

South Dakota State College 
(Brookings) : experiment station 
at 100, 177; department of 
journalism 157; founded 177 
Southern State Teachers Col- 
lege (Springfield) 177 

Southern sympathizers 277, 278, 
279 

South Moreau River 347, 348 
Sovell, James: writes of Poles 143 
Sovereignty of: Great Britain 
42, 74-5, 165; Spain 42, 47, 74, 
120; France 42, 47, 74, 120; of 
U. S. 74, 75, 76, 120 

Spalding’s Ranch 159 

Spanish (Spain): found in DT 
by Verendryes 41; Valle tells of 
Cheyenne raid on 50; in fur 
trade 54 

Spanish influence on judiciary 
325 

Spanish Intendant closes port at 
New Orleans 74 

Spanish Sovereignty — see sov- 
ereignty 

Spaulding, DT: county seat war 
involving 193 

Spearfish, DT: “Queen City” of 
BH 259; newspaper in 271; 
Congregationalists at 169; col- 
lege at 177; mentioned 243 
Spearfish Academy 169 
Spearfish Enterprise 271 
Spearfish Normal 177 

Spearfish Valley 243 

Special Orders No. 117 authorize 
BH expedition 246 

Spelling bees: in Yankton 218; 
at teacher’s institutes 173 
Spence, Mr., Aberdeen news- 
paperman 159 

Spencer, D. P., Rev., Congre- 
gational missionary 169 
Spencer, George E., U. S. 
Senator 395 

Spencer, Mrs. D. P. 169 
Spencer, William Loring (Mrs. 
George E.), author 270 

Spink Colony (Hutterite) 133 
Spink County: settlers in 96; 
French in 121, 122; Mennonites 
in 131; county seat war in 193 
Spink County War 193 

Spirit Mound 48 

Spotted Tail, Chief: urges In- 
dians to end fighting 20; mur- 
dered 20; and Episcopalians 182 
Sprague, Dempster, Pvt., Co. B, 
De32t 

Sprague, Isaac, painter 264 
Spring Creek: Custer expedition 
at 275; placers at 258; men- 
tioned 242, 259 

Springer, Chairman 270 
Springfield, DT: land office at 
223; Hunt's party near 55; laid 
out 85; college at 177; Bur- 
bank’s interest in 394: Mellette 
at 398; mentioned 398 
Springfield, IIl.: visited by 
Beadle 365; mentioned 189, 390, 
398 

Springfield Normal 177 
Springfield rifle in Custer ex- 
pedition 247 

Spring roundup — see roundup 
Spring Valley Township, Tur- 
ner County: Danes in 117 
Squatters — see homesteaders 
Squatter legislature: adopts 
Minnesota Code 326; other 
action of 326; laws unofficial 
326; mentioned 148, 187 

Stable government wanted for 
DTee278 


Stage coaches: held up by In- 
dians 300; robbed by Sam Bass 
257; mentioned 209, 264 
Stager, Charles, Cpl., Co. A, 
DT 289 

Stamp mills: first in BH 256; 
80-stamp from Cheyenne 256 
Stanage, John, cannoneer 295 
Stanage Ferry: Indians at 295 
Standing Bull, Chief 7 

Standing Rock Reservation: 
agency at 20; German-Russians 
on 127; missions on 179, 183, 
185; cattle on 339; Sitting Bull 
and 377, 379, 380; mentioned 
264, 265, 382, 383, 388 

Stanley, General 245 

Stanley County: Swedes in 144 
Stanton, Edwin M., Secretary of 
War 244 

Stapleton, Con, Deadwood mar- 
shal 330 

Starling and Torrey, Aberdeen 
newspapermen 159 

Starr, Sol, Deadwood business- 
man 259 

State College of Agriculture and 
Mechanical Arts (Brookings) 
177 

State Game Lodge 242 
Statehood movement: Mellette’s 
leadership in 194, 398; begin- 
nings of 363; planned at Shel- 
don home 364; motives behind 
364; Ist convention for 366; 
Huron convention for 367; 1st 
SF convention 368; 2nd SF con- 
vention 368; bills in congress 
for 370, 371, 372; see also 1st 
statehood convention 

Statehood proclamation signed 
373,399 

“State” legislature (1885): con- 
venes 370; elects senators 370; 
addressed by Mellette 398 
State School of Mines (Rapid 
City) 25 

State sovereignty 278 

Statuary Hall (U. S. Capitol) 
364 

Steamers on Missouri: Alone 
304, 307; boarded by Indians 
304, 307; Calypos 318; Chip- 
pewa Falls 307; dangers to 198, 
199; Deer Lodge 317; Florence 
304; Glasgow 304; U. 8S. Grant 
317; Indians molest 317; Island 
City sunk 307; located at Yel- 
lowstone 312; Morrow sunk 
285; Nellie Rodgers with furs 
304; New Sam Gaty 304; 
Omaha 285, 287; Peoria Belle 
304; Pioneer 286; Roanoke 317; 
Shreveport 304; War Eagle 
304; West Wind 304; Yellow- 
Stone 312, 314, 197; Indepen- 
dence 197; first on Missouri 
197; practical to fur trade 91, 
197; important to frontier 91, 
197; passenger travel on 198, 
201; size of boats 198; grass- 
hopping 198; ice and 199; fires 
and 199; wrecked 199; boiler 
trouble on 199; fuel shortage of 
199; charges for service 91, 201, 
202; woodhawks of 201; Peter 
Balen 202; railroads more de- 
sirable than 202; Luella 201; 
cargo 201: Wester 218; repairs 
expensive 91; Carroll 158; 
Omega 264; music on 266; St. 
Agne 166; Imperial 168; men- 
tioned 197, 207, 210, 314 
Steckel Township, McPherson 
County 127 

Steer men 343 

Stephens, Aaron: of Ashley ex- 
pedition killed 60 

Stetson Hotel (Yankton) 298 
Stewart, Mr., SF newspaperman 
148 

Stiteler, Lizzie, PE missionary 
181 

Stockade: at Yankton 294; how 
constructed 295; mentioned 208 
Stock growers—see cattlemen 
Stockholm, SD 145 

Stock Raising Homestead Act 
(Section Law): provisions of 
227 


Stockwell, J. C., Mitchell news- 
paperman 156 

Stoddard, Amos, Capt.: at 
Louisiana transfer 75 

Stone, J. M., Yankton news- 
paperman 151 

Stonewall, DT 259 

Strandburg, DT: Americaniza- 
tion school at 111 

Stringer, Joseph, Pvt. Co. B, 
VDCB21 

Stone’s Hall (Yankton) 218, 
219 

Storm cellar 86 

Stove cart 349 

Stowe, F. C., Madison news- 
paperman 157 

Strom, Anna, SF musician 268 
Strong Hearts 376, 377 

Struck by the Ree, Chief: peace- 
ful 285, 290, 293; baptized by 
Father DeSmet 212; mentioned 
207 

Strunk: farm of 312 

Stundist movement in Russia 
128 

Sturgis, DT 158, 239, 242 
Sturgis and Goodall Outfit 342 
Stylus, The (SF College) 151 
Sublette, William, member of 
Smith party 62 

Sully, Alfred H., Brig. Gen.: 
commander first military dis- 
trict 300; arrives 301; breaks 
up command at Ft. Rice 308; 
1863 expedition of 14, 300, 301, 
303, 304, 310; 1864 expedition of 
14, 305, 310, 312; 1865 expedition 
of 14, 314, 317, 318; advocates 
wagon roads 314; establishes 
Ft. Rice 305; at Killdeer Mt. 
305; Sitting Bull fights 377; 
mentioned 303, 304, 309, 317, 318 
Sully County, DT: land avail- 
able in 234 

Summer, 1864: troops disposed 
312 

Summit, DT: Sons of Norway 
at/108 

Sumner, Edwin V., Capt.: leads 
expedition from Ft. Atkinson 
69 

Sun Dance: prohibited 329; 
Sitting Bull and 379 

Sunday School: 1st in Minne- 
haha 269 

“Sunset Land” 138 

“Sunshine Lady” of Rapid City 
261 

Superintendent of Indian Af- 
fairs: Jayne as 390; Edmunds 
as 391 

Superintendent of Public In- 
struction: administers Ameri- 
canization Act 110; regulates 
schools 110; 15th biennial report 
of 110 

Supreme Court—see Territorial 
Supreme Court 

Surface of Dakota—see physio- 
graphic features 

Surveying of DT 223 
Susquehanna River 263 
Sutherland, James, Presbyterian 
missionary 165 

Sutton, Mr., partner of Will 
Beach 151 

Swan Creek 302 

Swan Lake 156, 301, 305 

Swan Lake Era 156 

Swan Lake Township, Turner 
County: Danish settlement in 
117, 226; Danish- Adventist 
church at 117 

Swedes: in Clay County 86; in 
eastern U. S. 144; to Dakota 
144; among Scandinavians 144; 
scattered over area 144-5; re- 
ligion of 145; relation with 
Norwegians 145 

Sweeney, Tom, Rapid City busi- 
nessman 261 

Sweeney Hardware (Rapid 


City) 261 

Swift, Henry, Rev., PE mission- 
ary 179, 183 

Swift Bear, Chief: leads rescue 
336 


Swift Bird, Chief: leads rescue 
297 


te el 


Swiss: settlements in Iowa 128; 
mentioned 131 

Swiss Brethren 132 

Swiss Germans 226 

Syd Dakota Ekko (SF) 268 
Sylvan Lake Road 251 
Tabeau, M., fur trader 47 
Tabor, DT: Sokol society at 
109; Czech Day at 109, 116; 
Bohemians at 115; mentioned 
144 

Tackett, George L., chief of 
scouts 317 

Tackett’s Stage Station: Co. B 
at 312; stage help up near 300; 
mentioned 318 

Tahkahokuty Mountain — see 
Killdeer Mt., Battle of 

Talbot, Joseph C., Rev., PE 
minister 170 

Tallent, Annie D.: French Creek 
monument to 252; writes book 
270; mentioned 204 
Talliaferro, Lawrence, Maj., In- 
dian agent 71 

Tallman, John, Pvt., Co. A, DC 
290; freezes to death 312 
Tannant, Thomas R., Lt., 4th 
Art.: difficulty with Todd 286; 
commander at Ft. Randall 285, 
286, 287; mentioned 284, 288 
Tanner, James, Baptist mission- 
ary 169 

TAN Ranch 342 

Tar-paper shacks: erection of 
233; mentioned 230 

Tartars attack Germans 127 
phate wm bhomasm im bits © OmmAs 
DC 290, 812 

Tate, William H. H., Cpl., Co. 
B, DC 319 

Tatman and Johnston, Mount 
Vernon newspapermen 156 
Taubmann, Tom, Plankinton 
newspaperman 161 

Tavibo, father of Wovoka 381 - 
Taxes: demand limitation of 
366; Canton resolution concern- 
ing 366; SF I action concerning 
368; SF II action concerning 
368; 1st levied in DT 392; in 
BH 395 

Taylor Grazing Act 227 
Tazewell County, Ill. 399 


Teacher certification — see 
school teachers 
Teachers — see school teachers 


Teachers’ institutes: Ist in Elk 
Point 173; in Deadwood 173; 
spelling bees at 173 
Tekakwitha Orphange (Sisseton 
Reservation) 185 

Telegraph news: outlined 280; 
service to Sioux City 280, 283; 
to Yankton 209, 210; of BH gold 
discovery 253 

TenBroeck, Edward P., Maj., 
6th Iowa: to Ft. Pierre 303 
Tennessee 73, 281, 283, 288, 368 
Tepee buttes 29 

Terra Mine: Manuels sell 256 
Territorial Assembly (House): 
military in 291; created 188 
Territorial Board of Education 
172 

Territorial capital: cities com- 
pete for 189, 208, 291; pressure 
to move 192; moved to Bismarck 
192, 193, 367, 396; commission 
appointed to seek new 193 
Territorial Capitol: religious 
services in 168, 212; at Bismarck 
397 

Territorial Council (Senate): 
created 188; mentioned 399 
Territorial DelegatetoCongress: 
office created 188; election for 
190, 191, 285, 390; Todd as 190, 
285, 398; prestige of 188; Jayne 
as 190, 398; Burleigh as 191, 
399; Armstrong as 191, 399; 
Gifford as 370, 399; Kidder as 
399; Bennett as 399; Pettigrew 
as 399; Raymond as 399 
Territorial Governors: duties of 
390; see also Jayne, Wm., Ed- 
munds, Newton; Faulk, Andrew; 
Burbank, John; Pennington, 
John; Howard, Wm.; Ordway, 
Nehemiah; Pierce, Gilbert; 


Church, L. K.; Mellette, Arthur 
Territorial Legislature: and 
education 175, 216; 1862 session 
190, 204, 291, 327, 390; 1863-4 
session 174, 294, 329, 391, 392; 
1865 session 327; 1866 session 
327; 1868 session 327; 1869 211, 
394; 1871 session 640; 1874 ses- 
sion 395; 1877 session 191, 332; 
1879 session 175, 192, 395; 1881 
session 177, 217; 1883 session 
175, 193, 367, 396; 1885 session 
178, 194, 195, 368; 1887 session 
175, 399; 1889 Session 397 
Territorial Legislature, 1862 
session: enacts at 190, 327, 390; 
general laws of 327; private 
laws of 327; chaplain of 171; 
education laws of 175; creates 
university 175; petitions for 
troops 291; troops appear at 
190, 291; charters railroad 204; 
called “pony congress” 190; 
elected 390; Jayne’s address to 
390; acts approved by governor 
390; orders Jayne address pub- 
lished 390 

Territorial Legislature, 1863-4 
Session: gives divorce jurisdic- 
tion to courts 327; school laws 
of 174, 392; pays militia 293; 
addressed by Edmunds 391; 
levies taxes 392 

Territorial Legislature, 1865 
Session: passes divorce laws 327 
Territorial Legislature, 1866 
Session: enacts Field Code 327; 
addressed by Faulk 393 
Territorial Legislature, 1868 
Session: revises Field Code 327 
Territorial Legislature, 1969 
Session: grants charter 210; ad- 
dressed by Burbank 394; Arm- 
strong in 399 

Territorial Legislature, 1871 
Session: special meeting issues 
bonds 394; special meeting 
called illegal 394 

Territorial Legislature, 1874 
Session: addressed by Penning- 
ton 395 

Territorial Legislature, 1877 
Session: creates BH counties 
332; mining code of 191; men- 
tioned 399 

Territorial Legislature, 1879 
Session: educational laws of 
175, 395; Howard vetoes meas- 
ures of 192; reimburses Howard 
395; provides for insane 395; 
legislation of 395-6 

Territorial Legislature, 1881 
Session: and State college 177; 
normals created by 177; creates 
school for deaf 178 

Territorial Legislature, 1883 
Session: education laws of 175; 
appropriates university funds 
175; appropriates Madison 
funds 177; capital removal bill 
of 193, 396; calls for constitu- 
tional convention 367 
Territorial Legislature, 1885 
Session: creates School of Mines 
178; bill to relocate capital 194; 
creates railroad commission 195; 
calls constitutional convention 
368 

Territorial Legislature, 1887 
Session: education laws of 175; 
addressed by Pierce 397; ad- 
dressed by Church 397 
Territorial Legislature, 1889 
Session: Church vetoes many 
acts of 397; addressed by 
Church 397 

Territorial officials: appoint- 
ment of 188, 189, 191, 283; so- 
ciety of 211 

Territorial penitentiary: located 
at Bon Homme 190; two author- 
ized 367 

Territorial Superintendent of 
Schools: Foster appointed as 
173; salary of 173, 364; Beadle 
as 173, 364; selects textbooks 
175; office created 172 
Territorial Supreme Court: jus- 
tices appointed to 293, 326, 399; 
terms of justices of 327; first 


met 327, 392; hears 1st case 327; 
Church as member of 194; 
draws rules of procedure 392; 
directs enforcement agencies 
392; Kidder on 399; Bennett on 
399 

Terry, Alfred, Gen.: forbids 
BH expedition 244; authorized 
to order BH expedition 246; at 
Battle of Little Big Horn 379 
Terry, Elijah, Baptist mission- 
ary 169 

Teton River 50 

Teton Sioux: involved in Indian 
War 298, 300, 303, 304; treaty 
with 318, 391; migrate west- 
ward 6; 1804 population of 7; 
remain neutral in 1812 9; aid 
Santees 14; attempted civiliza- 
tion of 16; drive Omaha and 
Poncas south 42; in fur trade 
43; visited by Truteau 46; meet 
L&C 50, 53; described by L&C 
50; battle Omahas 50; Christian 
services for 165; nomadic life 
of 375; chiefs of 375; tribes of 
375; agencies for 391; men- 
tioned 4, 6, 124, 375 

Tevis, Lloyd, partner in Home- 
stake 256 

Texas: settlers from 97, 113; 
Bohemians in 114; cattlemen 
from 335, 338; cattle trails from 
338, 343; cattle from 339, 341, 
342; mentioned 114, 122, 287 
Texas Longhorns in DT: de- 
scribed 336; herds of 343; men- 
tioned 335 

Textbooks of DT schools 175 
Thanksgiving: 1st observance in 
DT 215; dinner at Sheldon 
home 364, 365, 373; proclaimed 
by Edmunds 391 

Theatre: at Ft. Randall 314; at 
Deadwood 266; at SF 271 

The Rabbit, Chief 43 

Third Minnesota Artillery 307 
Third Street (Yankton) 218, 291 
Thirtieth Wisconsin Infantry: 
Cos. D and F build Ft. Sully 
301° Co. L at Ft. Union 307, 
311; build Ft. Rice 305; in 1864 
expedition 305, 308; to Ft. Rice 
318; relieved at Ft. Rice 309; 
Co. I garrisoned 308; build Ft. 
Wadsworth 308; in 1863 expe- 
dition 304; mentioned 301, 308, 
309, 310 

Thirty-eighth U. S. Congress 
398 

Thirty-ninth U. S. Congress 399 
Thirty-seventh U. S. Congress 
398 

This Changing West 266 
Thoen, Louis: finds stone 243 
Thoen Stone 243 

Thomas, Minor T., Col., 2nd 
Minn. 305; returns to Minnesota 
308, 309 

Thompson, Clark W.: as Indian 
superintendent 299; allows hunt 
179 

Thompson, John, election com- 
missioner 312 

Thompson, John, Minnehaha 
pioneer 138 

Thompson, Thomas W., 
wounded at Greenway Ferry 
299, 303 

Three Crosses Brand 350 
Three Year Homestead Act: 
provisions of 227 

Throwback herds 359, 361 
Thunder Butte 347, 348 
Tiernon, John: recruiter at Ft. 
Randall 285; speaker of House 
291 

Timber Culture Act: provisions 
of 227; amendment of 228; 
abuse of tree claims under 228; 
encourages tree claims 236; 
mentioned 100 

Timber Lake, SD: land office at 
234 : 
Tinan, C. R., Kimball news- 
paperman 161 

Tin in BH 256 

Tinton, DT 256 

Todd, John Blair Smith: dif- 
ficulty with Tannant 286, 287; 


as Union Gen. 286, 398; as 
trader 277, 398; as delegate to 
congress 190, 286, 390, 398; 
leaves Sioux expedition 13, 398; 
supports Yankton treaty 13; 
donates church site 213; role in 
capita: location 190; contests 
1862 election 190, 398; serves in 
Dakota House 398; biography 
of 398; mentioned 1, 172, 278, 
279-284, 290" 293 

Todd, J. E., Dr., geologist 25 
Todd County: militia from 293; 
Bohemians in 115; mentioned 
294 

Toll, Simon J., Lt., 6th Iowa 299 
Tongue River 14, 377 

Tongue River Valley 10 
Toohey, Mr., brand of 353 
Tornadoes: destroys church 181; 
mentioned 86 

Toronto, DT: Norwegians in 
138 

Torrey and Starling — see 
Starling and Torrey 

TOT Ranch 342 

Tourist business in BH 107, 261 
Town Meeting 325 

Townsend, Hezekiah, Pvt., Co. 
1} 1DXC) yal 

Township schools — see schools 
Township System of Schools 173 
Townsites in Big Sioux Valley 
187 

Track’s End 273 

Trading goods 42, 43, 45, 46, 51, 
53, 543 55) 575) 99,) 605 635, 64, 70; 
71 

Tradition of the Temple 270 
Trail City, SD: German-Rus- 
sians at 128 

Transylvania: Hutterites in 132 
raskye)ostahwe ©. elyOy esto 
Yankton Sioux 294; Yankton 
newspaperman 151 

Trask, Eugene F., Sgt, 6th 
Iowa: killed 300; pursuit of 
killers of 302, 303 

Travels in the Interior of North 
America 263 

Traverse City, DT: county seat 
war involving 193 

Traversie, Alexis, Pvt. Co. B, 
DGe321 

Traversie, Paul, Pvt., Co. B, DC 
321, 323 

Treacy, Jeremiah, Father, RC 
missionary 213 

Treaty of Fontainebleau (1762) 
74 

Treaty of Paris (1763) 74 
Treaty of San Ildefonso (1800) 
74, 75 

Treaty: with hostiles 318; com- 
mission appointed 318; for land 
cession 91; with Tetons 318; of 
Ft. Laramie (1851) 11, 12, 377; 
of Harney (1856) 13; of Yank- 
ton (1858) 13, 91, 208; of 1868 
16, 20, 246; of 1883 not ratified 
21; of 1889 established reserva- 
tions 23; of 1876 158, 191, 330, 
332, 338, 339; of 1889 380; Ed- 
munds role in 391 

Tree claims — see Timber Cul- 
ture Act 

Tree-ring method — see den- 
drochronology 

Tripp, Bartlett: on DT supreme 
court 270; mentioned 319 
Tripp, DT: Americanization 
school at 111; German-Russians 
at 127 

Tripp, Mrs. Bartlett 270 
Tripp, William, Capt., Co. B, 
DC: commissioned 319; with 
Sully 305; at Killdeer Mt. 305; 
patrol to dirt villages 301; pur- 
sues Trask murderers 302; 
Mounted Riflemen of 283, 284, 
285; as recruiter 300, 321; men- 
tioned 300 

Tripp, William W., Sgt., Co. B, 
DC: dies 323 

Tripp County, DT: Presbyterian 
mission in 179; mentioned 115 
Trojan Mine 254 

Troop Situs 1864 304, 314 
Troy, SD532 
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Trucks (Tate), Abraham ‘les 
Pvt., Co. A, DC 290 

True, Charles H., Vermillion 
newspaperman 155 

True, Mrs. Charles H. 155 
Trumbo, John, Pyt., Co. A, DC 
290 

Trumbo, William, Pyt., Co. B, 
DC 321 

Truteau, Jean Baptiste: leads 
Missouri expedition 42; robbed 
by Poncas 42, 43; trades with 
Omahas 43; mentioned by L&C 
43; visits Tetons 46; describes 
Sioux life 43; with DuLac 240; 
reaches Arikara 43, 45; men- 
tioned 49 

Tschetter Colony (Hutterite) 
132 

Tufts, Judge, pay commissioner 
94 


Tumbling T Brand 252 
Turgeon, Ferdinand, Cpl) Go: 
B, DC 319 

Turkey Ridge: Indians at 293; 
detachment at 296, 312; located 
296; mentioned 301 

Turkeys fed on grasshoppers 
122 

Turner, DT: Episcopalians at 
170 

Turner, George, rancher 343 
Turner County, DT: German- 
Russians in 226; Danish in 117, 
226; Germans in 123; Men- 
nonites in 131; Norwegians in 
137; mentioned 156, 293 
Turner Hall (Yankton) 270 
Turton, DT: French settlement 
at 121, 122; orphans home at 
123; baseball team of 122 
Twain, Mark, author: visits DT 
271 

Twelve Mile House 314, 321 
Twentieth Infantry 246 

Twin Lakes: trading posts at 
67 

Two Bears, Chief 310 

2E Brand 253 

Two Kettles Teton Sioux: treaty 
with 318; mentioned 6, 299, 375 
Tyler, John, U. S. President 280 
Tyndall, DT: Sokol society at 
109; German Congregational 
church at 128 

Ugofky, Polish family 144 
Ukraine, Hutterite colonies in 
132 

Ulven, Anders: Lutherans meet 
at home of 170 

U.M.O. — see Upper Missouri 
Outfit 

“Under God the People Rule” 
580 

Union and Dakotaian (Yank- 
ton): under Kingsbury and 
Armstrong 151; equipment to 
Canton 155; mentioned 148, 219 
Union (Cole) County: Anglo- 
Americans in 96; Scandinavians 
at 96; Irish in 96; Germans 
in 96; French in 96, 121; Dutch 
in 118; East Friesians in 118; 
Swedes in 144; Gore homestead 
in 223; population of 96; men- 
tioned 85,173, 190, 222, 293 
Union Pacific Railroad: con- 
struction of 16; mentioned 204 
United States Atomic Energy 
Commission 25 

United States Bureau of In- 
dian Affairs: disputes respon- 
sibility in Sioux War 19 per= 
mits Sitting Bull reburial 388; 
mentioned 11 

United States Bureau of Na- 
turalization: provides school 
texts 111 

United States Eighth Cavalry at 
Ft. Yates 385 

United States Fifth Artillery 284 
United States First Infantry 314 
United States Fourth Artillery; 
active in eastern front 287, 288; 
leave Ft. Randall 283, 287, 288: 
known to DT 298; war news of 
298; mentioned 279 

United States Fourth Volunteers 
318 
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United States Geological Survey 
25 Pee 


United States Land Offices: 
Yankton district at Vermillion 
223, 233, 283: at SF 223, 233; 
at Springfield 223; at Pembina 
223; at Aberdeen 120, 233; at 
Huron 120; at Watertown 120, 
233; at Mitchell 233; at Dead- 
wood 234; at Pierre 234; at 
Chamberlain 234; at Lemmon 
234; at Gregory 234: at Tim- 
ber Lake 234; at Rapid City 
234; at Belle Fourche 234 
United States Marshals B22, 
332, 399 

United States Military Academy 
398 

United States Senate 278, 280, 
396 

United States Seventh Cavalry: 
attack hostile villages on Little 
Big Horn 19, 379; visits Yank- 
ton 218; ordered to BH expe- 
dition 246 f; discovers gold 
379; goes to Pine Ridge 382, 
385; obtains revenge 388: men- 
tioned 19 

United States Supreme Court 
327 

University Hall 175 

University of Dakota: two pro- 
vided 367; third proposed 194; 
founded 175 

University of Illinois 390 
University of Indiana 398 
University of Wisconsin 399 
Unruh, Daniel, leader of Men- 
nonites 131 

Upper Iowa Conference, Metho- 
dist Church 171 

Upper Missouri Land Company 
207 

Upper Missouri Outfit 64 
Upper Yanktonais: treaty with 
318 

Urban centers: increase in popu- 
lation of 100 

U. S. Grant (steamer) 317 
Utah: trappers and traders in 
62 


Utica, DT: Bohemians at 115; 
Hutterites near 133 

Valle, John: found by L&C 50; 
claims winter in Black Moun- 
tains 50, 240 

Valley City, DT: band at 267 
Valparaiso, Ind. 396 

Value of recognizing nationality 
groups 90 

Van Arenbork, Mr.: founds 
shoe factory 119 

Vancura, Anton: in Bohemian 
theatre 116 

Vanderlehr Ranch 251 
Vandevier, Joseph, Pvt., Co. B, 
DC 321 

Vangen Lutheran district: 
founded 170; erect church 170 
VanOsdel, Samuel, Pvt., Co. B, 
DC 321 

VanOsdel, William, Pvt., Co. B, 
DC 321 

Veblen, DT: trading posts near 
63; Sons of Norway at 108 
Verendrye, Pierre, Francois, 
Louis-Joseph: bury lead plate 3, 
41, 73, 120; encounter Sioux 6; 
see BH 239; journals of 120 
Vermillion, DT: and capital 
location 189, 291; convention at 
279; Co. A at 172, 295, 301, 312, 
314; land office at 223, 283; 
settlers leave 295; militia at 
288, 293; Co. B recruited at 
300; 14th Iowa at 288, 300; 
blockhouse at 86, 296: school- 
house at 172, 312; Co. C militia 
at 293; militia reorganized at 
314; railroad at 205; ferry at 
79; Ist store at 84; Presbyterian 
church at 85, 167; court session 
at 85, 327; Congregationalists 
at 168; trading post near 93; 
Norwegians near 137; news- 
papers at 155; Baptists at 169; 
Episcopalians at 170; Metho- 
dists in 171; claims 1st DT 
school 172; University at 175, 


190; mentioned 170, 171, 264, 
277, 288, 289, 290 

Vermillion House 312 
Vermillion Plain Talk 155 
Vermillion River: valley of 46; 
trading posts on 64; mentioned 
7, 48, 84, 85, 296, 302, 303, 314 
Vermont: newspapers in 161 
mentioned 391, 399 

Verton, Philip, PE catechist 182 
Verwyk, Bevan D., Pyt., Co. B, 
DC 321 

Verzani, Frank: issued 1st 
homestead patent 322 

Vest, Senator (Missouri) 370 
Viborg, DT: Danes in 117 
Vicksburg Campaign 399 
Victoria, Queen 20 

Virginia: settlers from 97; Men- 
nonites in 131; mentioned 280, 
281, 282, 288 

Virginia City, Mont. 14, 314, 316 
Virginia City Wagon Road 314, 
316 


Visher, S. S.: writes on im- 
migration 96 

Volga, DT: Dutch settlement at 
119, newspapers at 156, 157 
Volga Gazette 156 

Volga River: Germans settle 
on 125 

Volga Tribune 157 

Volgania: Mennonites from 131 
Volin, DT: Norwegians near 
138 

Volunteers, first 283 

Volunteers for federal service 
288 

Voter qualifications 188 
Voyage of the Rattletrap 273 
VVV Ranch 338 

Wadsworth, James, CW Gen. 
308 

Wagner, DT: Sokol society at 
109 

Wagner, Edmund, theatre di- 
rector 116 

Wagon boss: directs roundup 
358; mentioned 340, 348, 349 
Wagon Boxes Fight 15 

Wagon roads: Minnesota to 
Powder River 314, 315; Nio- 
brara to Virginia City 314; 
Rapid City to Pierre 261; men- 
tioned 79, 222, 319 

Wahpekute Sioux: renegade 
299; mentioned 6 

Wahpeton, ND 286 

Wahpeton Sioux 6 

Wake County, N. C. 395 
Wakpala, SD 185 

Waldner, Michael, Hutterite 
blacksmith 132 

Waldron, George P.: arrested 
303; as recruiter 300, 321° as 
provost marshal 312 

Walhalla, DT 169 

Walker, J. T., Rev., ME min- 
ister 213 

Walker, Luke, Rev., PE mis- 
sionary 182 

Walker, Samuel, Col.: in Mon- 
tana campaign 316, 318 
Walker Lake, Nev. 382 
Wallace, Norris J., Sgt., Co. B, 
DC 319 

Wallachie: Hutterites in 132 
Wallner, Thomas: writes on 
Norwegians 140 

Walloch, Polish family 144 
Wall paper in soddies 80, 101, 
231 


Walnut Street (Yankton) : Fiske 
cabin on 207; campers on 209; 
school on 215; Yankton academy 
on 215 

Walsh, Mr., Mitchell news- 
Ppaperman 156 

Walter, Darius, Hutterite leader 
132 

Walworth County, DT: Ger- 
man-Russians in 127; Norwe- 
gians in 139 

Wampole, Charles, Pyt., Co. A, 
DC 290 

Wanari, DT 85 

Waneta, Chief: in War of 1812 
64; meets Long’s party 65 

War bag of cowboys 349 


Ward, Joseph, Rey., Congrega- 
tional minister: arrives jin 
Yankton 168, 212; founds Yank- 
ton College 215, 216; role in 
statehood movement 364, 366; at 
SF I convention 368; at SF II 
convention 369; at “state” con- 
vention 370; suggests motto 373; 
mentioned 217, 268 

Ward, Mrs. Joseph 214 

Ward Academy (Charles Mix 
County) 169 

War Department: authorizes 
Custer expedition 16; sends ulti- 
matum to Indians 18; blames 
Indian bureau for defeat 19. 
supervises Indian courts 327 
War Eagle (steamer) 304 
Warner, N. H. 396 

Warner, Porter, Deadwood 
newspaperman 158 

War of 1812 9, 64, 67, 284 
Warren, G, Ke, Lt, explorer: 
at Turkey Ridge 296; explores 
BH 242, 251; publications of 
242; Custer checks surveys of 
253 

Washburn, Mrs. J. W.: teaches 
Indian school 182 

Washington (state) 397 
Washington, D.C.: Indian chiefs 
top 515) 535.931.5805) delegation 
to 370; mentioned 187, 190, 194, 
263, 264, 278, 281, 326, 394, 
395, 398 

Washington, Iowa 399 
Washington College (Iowa) 399 
Washington press 148 
Washington Territory: cattle in 
339 

Water: importance of 80, 229, 
335; means of obtaining 229; in 
Yankton 211; in West River 
337; on roundup 349 

Water rights: disputes over 
333; om cattle ranges 341 
Watertown, DT: land office at 
225, 234, 398; newspapers in 
159; land district 161; band at 
268; study club at 270; Epis- 
copalians at 170; college voted 
for 177; Mellette at 398 
Watertown, N. Y. 399 
Watertown Public Opinion 159 
Waterville, Me. 399 

Watson, Jesse B., Sgt., Co. A, 
DC 289; in SF 264 

Watson, Thomas C., wounded 
318 

Waubay, DT 68 

We Are a State pamphlet 367, 
368 

Wecota, DT: Hutterites near 
133 

Weekly Capital (Mitchell) 156 
Weekly Dakotian (Yankton): 
Ist in DT 151; under Ziebach 
and Freney 151; under Trask 
151; under Gore 151 

Weekly Republican (Mitchell) 
156 

Weekly Telegram (Yankton) 
395 

Weeks (Weegs), Thomas H., 
Pvt., Co. A, DC 290 

Welch, John J., Pvt., Co. B, DC 
321 

Wells, Rolin, SF poet 271 
Wells (Will), Johnathan, Pyt., 
Co. A, DC 290 

Welsh, William: aids PE mis- 
sions 179 

Wentworth, DT 269 

Wester (steamer) 218 

Western Bohemian Fraternal 
Association 109 : 
Western Ranches, Ltd. 338 
Western Reserve University 
(Michigan) 399 

Western South Dakota Stock 
Growers Association 347 
Western Town Company 224, 
277 

Western Trail 343 

Western wheatgrass 338 
Weston, Chief David 182 

West River Country: ranching 
in 335 f, 337, 345; advantages of 
337; opened to range 338; cow- 
boys in 361; mentioned 98, 113 


West Vermillion 289 

Weyer, Maura, Sister, RC mis- 
sionary 185 

Wheat: growers of 194; growers 
trespass school lands 367; men- 
tioned 80, 104 

Wherry, Jesse, land office re- 
ceiver 223, 283, 290 

Whetstone Creek, DT: agency 
at 16, 182, 336; cattle market 
at 335 

Whig Party: Free Soil wing of 
290; mentioned 395 

Whipple, H. G., county super- 
intendent of schools 151 
Whitcomb, E. W.: Bar T ranch 
of 341 : 
Whitcomb, Josiah, farrier, Co. 
B, DC 295, 319; discharged 323 
White, William Allen: comment 
of 266 

White Bear (keelboat) 63 
White Bear Cliff 297 

White Clay Creek 183 

White Earth River 277 

White Ghost, Chief 182 

White House (Washington) 189 
White Lake Wave 271 

White Lodge, Chief: builds dirt 
village 302; keeps prisoners 297 
White Ribbon Journal (Rapid 
City) 159 

White River: Sioux country be- 
gins at 12; Mackay maps area 
to 46; visited by DuLac 47, 240; 
L&C at mouth of 53; Ashley 
party builds fort at 60; men- 
tioned 12, 21, 29, 183, 223, 240, 
SHON MG Se Sis) 

White River Badlands — see 
Badlands of White River 
White River Valley 29, 240 
White Stone Hills, Battle of 14, 
301, 304 

White Swan: Co. A detachment 
at 300 

Whitewood Creek: gold strike 
on 255; 1883 flood of 172; men- 
tioned 243, 256 

Whitlock Crossing 63 

Whittley, Congressman (Del- 
aware) 281 

“Wild Bill” Hickok — see 
Hickok, James Butler 

Wild West Show: Sioux appear 
in 20; Sitting Bull in 380; Kick- 
ing Bear and Short Bull in 388; 
mentioned 383 

Wilkins, Edwin, bugler, Co. A, 
DC 289 

Wilkinson, James, Maj. Gen.: 
at Louisiana transfer 75 

Will, Henry, Pvt., Co. B, DC 
321 

Will A. Beach Company (SF) 
149 

Willard, Frances, WCTU 
founder 270 

Willard, George, Father, RC 
missionary 185, 213 

Willey, E. H., Vermillion news- 
paperman 155 

Williams, George, Olivet news- 
paperman 156 

Williams, Henry S., Aberdeen 
newspaperman 159 

Williams, James, Rev., ME min- 
ister 172 

Williams, Joseph L., DT justice 
283, 326 

Williamson, John P., Rev., Pres- 
byterian missionary: at Crow 
Creek 179; at Yankton Agency 
179 

Williamson, Thomas S., Dr.: at 
Lac qui Parle 67, 179 
Williford, G. W., Capt., 5th 
U. S. Vols. 316 

Williston, J. P., DT justice 283, 
326 

Willow Post Office 85 
Wilmot, DT: county seat war 
involving 192 


Wilson, Mr., of American Fur 
Co. 63 

Wilson, David S., Col., 6th Iowa 
301, 303 

Wilson, H., Dak. Vols. 286 
Wilson, Jack — see Wovoka 
Wilson, Kerwin, Sgt., Co. A, 
DC 289 

Wilson, Thomas, Pvt., Co. B, 
1D Cr32is 23 

Winchell, Professor: in Custer 
expedition 251; to Badlands 251 
Wind Cave 35 

Wind River: Smith party 
travels to 62; mentioned 244 
Winegar and Goodwin, Ft. 
Union newspapermen 313 
Winfred, DT: Hutterites near 
1133) 

Winnebago Indians: to Ft. 
Thompson 179, 299 

Winner, DT: Sokol society at 
109 

Winnesheik County, Iowa: Nor- 
wegians from 138 

Winslow, Congressman (North 
Carolina) 281 

Winter: 1863-4 304; 1864-5 
310, 312 314; 1881 156, 264; 
1886 233; 1888 102, 119; men- 
tioned 100, 235, 236 

Winter Count see Sioux Winter 
Count 

Wintermute, P. P., Yankton of- 
ficial 218 

Wisconsin: 30th Inf. from 301; 
settlers from 93, 95, 96; Bo- 
hemians in 115; Danes in 117; 
Dutch in 118; French in 121; 
Germans in 123, 124; German- 
Russians in 127; Norwegians in 
137; Poles in 143; Swedes in 
144; mentioned 104, 114, 318 
Wisconsin Territory 76 
Wiseman Massacre 299, 302, 
303 

Wislizenus, Frederick A., Dr., 
geologist 241 

Wixson, Eli B.: Elk Point post- 
master 278, 295; Sgt., Co. B, DC 
SES, 

Wolf, J. R., Ft. Randall news- 
paperman 153 

Wolf Creek Colony (Hutterite) 
132 

Wolfe, Capt. 14th Iowa: at 
Yankton Agency 292 

Wolkham: Mennonites from 131 
Woman’s Home Companion 273 
Woman suffrage in DT: fails 
to pass 194; SF II action on 
369; Pierce vetoes measure 397 
Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union (WCTU): publication of 
159; organized 270; conven- 
tions of 270, 366 

Women’s role in early settle- 
ments and homesteads 81, 228, 
237 

Wood, Mr.: of Custer expedition 
to Badlands 251 

Wood, Albert, Olivet news- 
paperman 156 

Wood, Bucklin H., Pvt., Co. A, 
DC 290 

Wood, James W., Olivet news- 
paperman 156 

Wood, John R., Lt., Co. B, DC 
319; 2nd Lt., Co. D, militia 293; 
with Sawyer’s wagon train 316 
Wood, Lorenzo, Pvt., Co. B, DC 
321 

Wood, Uriah, Pvt., Co. B, DC 
321 

Wooden shoe factory 119 
Woodhawks: on Missouri 201; 
on Big Sioux 79 

Woodruff, Henry, Pvt., Co. A, 
DC 290 

Working herds 359 

World War 1: effect on immi- 
gration of 110, 126; mentioned 
98, 123, 143 


Wounded Knee, DT: Presby- 
terian mission at 179 

Wounded Knee, Battle of 
(Ghost Dance War): 7th Cav. 
to Pine Ridge 385; search tipis 
385; Ist shot fired 385; casual- 
ties in 385; skirmishes follow 
387; end of Sioux resistance 
388; memorial to victims of 
388; movie of 388; mentioned 
i 3 

Wounded Knee Creek 240, 385 
Wovoka (Jack Wilson) : founds 
Messiah religion 381; vision of 
381; tells of new dance 381; 
mentioned 382, 388 
Wranglers: defined 349; duties 
of 357 

Wright, Charles, Pvt, Co. A, 
DC 290; kills Indian at SF 296 
Wright, Frank Lloyd, architect 
100 

Wright, Jennie, teacher of deaf 
178 

Wright, Mrs.: rescued from In- 
dians 297 

Wylie, Margaret—see Mellette, 
Margaret Wylie 

Wynn, W. S., SF newspaper- 
man 149 

Wyoming: railroads to 203; 
trappers and traders in 62; BH 
of 239; Inyan Kara region in 
239; in Lincoln territory 192; 
cattle ranches in 338; 341; Ore- 
gon cattle to 339; mentioned 10, 
187, 245, 249, 255, 258, 336, 342, 
368 

Wyoming, N. Y.: academy at 
395 

Wyoming Territory 394 

Yale Colony (Hutterite) 132 
Yale University: Coe collection 
at 264; mentioned 273 
Yankees: settle in DT 96, 97, 
TS 123 

Yankton, DT: as capital 85, 
175, 189, 192, 208, 214, 219, 258, 
291, 366, 368, 390; home guards 
at 284; first territorial legis- 
lature at 291; militia at 288, 
293, 314-9 CO, Ay atezss, Siz: 
stockade at 86, 208, 293, 294, 
295. 297 299 sCo, Be atesol: 
recruitment 300; land office at 
234; yellow cliffs near 32; BH 
parties organized at 16; loca- 
tion of 207; 1st log house in 
207; 1st tent in 207; population 
Oe A Palle ai PRI; Bale 
communications lines into 209; 
railroad into 205, 209, 392; im- 
migrants to 209; hotels in 209; 
industry in 210; Chamber of 
Commerce at 210; government 
of 211; culture in 211, 217, 218; 
founding of 212; churches in 
212, 392; education in 172, 214, 
215, 392; newspapers in 153, 
Z219-eterry:, at) 7/93) trialeat $5, 
332; trading post at 93; Men- 
nonites arrive at 131; printing 
in 147; settlers flee to 85, 148, 
292; Episcopalians in 170, 212; 
Methodists in 171, 213; Lu- 
therans in 213; supreme court 
convenes at 327; WCTU con- 
vention at 270; study club at 
270; Catholics in 166, 213; Con- 
gregationalists at 168 212; Bap- 
tists at 169, 214; flood of 219; 
removal of capital from 194, 
396; cattle into 338; Edmunds 
in 391; banking in 392; Ist 
chalkstone residence in 392; 
Faulk in 393; mentioned 77, 79, 
86, 114, 143, 170, 172, 191, 244, 
277, 285, 289, 290, 292, 293; 364, 
367, 370, 394, 399 

Yankton Academy 215 
Yanktonais Sioux: involved in 
war 303, 304, 308, 310; treaty 
with 318; at Killdeer Mt. 305; 
1804 population of 7; described 


by Parkman 10; come west 42; 
attack Ft. Manuel 57; agencies 
for 391; mentioned 6, 9, 12 
Yankton College 175, 216, 364 
Yankton County: Bohemians in 
86, 96, 115, 226; Swiss Germans 
in 226; German Russians in 
86, 127; Scandinavians in 96; 
Anglo-Americans in 96; Danes 
in 117; Mennonites in 131; Hut- 
terites in 132; Norwegians in 
140; Poles in 144; railroad 
bonds of 366; mentioned 205, 
HHS PEP, Py ES EE 

Yankton Coyotes 218 

Yankton Dakotian 151, 219, 279, 
283, 285, 294, 302 

Yankton Home Guards 284, 290 
Yankton Hook and Ladder Co. 
No. 1 211 

Yankton Press 148, 153, 219 
Yankton Press and Dakotan 151 
Yankton Public High School 215 
Yankton Reservation: agency at 
Tile, SYA, SIGH CA), PANE, OS (ree 
A at 3003) Go, Bi at 312, 314° 
trouble over powder at 285; 
14th Iowa at 292; press at 153; 
mission at 179, 181, 182; trans- 
ferred to Crow Creek 185; cat- 
tle delivered to 335 

Yankton scouts 303 

Yankton Sioux: annuity goods 
285; friendly 285, 293; killed 
299; 1804 population of 7; re- 
main neutral in 1812 9; cede 
lands 13, 79; come west 42, 84; 
visited by Dorion 48; parley 
with L&C 48, 53; trade with St. 
Louis traders 49, 53, 212; join 
Ashley party 61; Christian ser- 
vice for 165, 170; mentioned 6, 
12743550) 55; 715 207, 392 
Yankton Treaty of 1858 — see 
treaties 

Yates, Anne — see Burbank, 
Annie Yates 

Yellow Medicine Creek 187 
Yellowstone expedition 63 
Yellowstone River: crossing of 
311; steamers located at 311; 
Sully reaches 307; battle with 
Sioux on 19; Henry’s fort at 
mouth of 60; Henry party at 
mouth of 62; Atkinson expe- 
dition at 63; as boundary of BH 
246; mentioned 9, 16, 166, 244, 
304, 308, 376, 379, 380, 383 
Yellowstone River Valley 10, 
SWAT 

Yellowstone (keelboat): prayer 
on 263 

Yellowstone (steamer): to Ft. 
Benton 314; 1st trip up Missouri 
65, 197; 2nd trip up Missouri 
65, 197; mentioned 312 

York: accompanies L&C 48; as- 
tonishes Indians 50 

Yorkton, siege of 298 

Young, H. St. George, Rev., PE 
missionary 182 

Young, William: Dak. Vols. 
2863 Cpl. Cos A; DC 239 
Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciation 261 

Yulee, Senator (Florida) 280 
Z.C.B.J. — see Western Bohe- 
mian Fraternal Association 
Zdenek, Polish family 144 
Zeona, SD 347 

Zephyrs from Dakota 273 
Ziebach, Frank M.: Capt., Co. 
A, militia 293, 294; publisher in 
Yankton 151, 279, 294; publisher 
in Sioux City 279, 294 
Zimmerman, Phillip, Madison 
pioneer 269 

Ziolkowski, Korczak: carves Sit- 
ting Bull monument 388 

Ziskov, DT: Bohemians at 115 
Zolnowski, Polish family 144 
Zurich, Switzerland: Anabaptist 
movement at 130 

Zwemer, Fred, Rev., Reformed 
Church minister 119 
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Picture Credits 


Frances Byers, Bison — 232C 

Order of St. Benedict, Yankton — 176 

Denver Public Library — 17, 195, 259, 321, 359 
Pettigrew Museum — 41 

George G. Smith, Madison — 109, 143, 262 

Mrs. Henry Knudson, New Effington — 236B, 290 
Nebraska Hisorical Society — 56 


North Dakota Historical Society — viii, 7, 162A, 
200, 274, 356 


South Dakota Historical Society — 28C, 29AB, 36, 
AOMi2S ais7 eit 171196) 202821 2416 243, 
DAQ27 P27 ON C2958 63098 3130031703200 328, 
SW. 


Joe Koller, Belle Fourche — 85A, 223, 225, 226A, 
229, 231, 258, 343, 345, 348, 350, 351A, 358. 


Margaret Ward, Yankton — 219 
Bureau of American Ethnology — 265, 269 
Harry Perkins, Lead — 252A&B 


J. Leonard Jennewein, Mitchell — 8B, 11A, 18, 23, 
28AKB, 31, 35, 37A&B, 43A&B, 44, 53, 59, 65, 
76, 77, 81A, 84A&B, 87, 94, 103, 106, 115, 121, 
136B&C, 139, 169, 173, 183B, 185, 198A, 203, 
209, 220, 227, 232A&B, 234, 235A&B, 237, 241A, 
2472619283287) 302, 524, 328, 331, 336).338, 
339, 344, 347AB, 352, 355, 356, 360A, 361, 376, 
381, 384, 386, 388, 389. 


Friends of the Middle Border — 4A 


Colorado Historical Society — 19, 327, 337, 339, 
WES RUE EIN 


Harry Palmer, Pasadena, California — 21 


Bureau of Reclamation — 24 


University of South Dakota (Morrow Collection) 
EAR EORTC TIB G12 813/01 563373 800s 1b) 
83, 88, 129, 136A, 162B, 167, 181AB, 182, 198B, 
204,02 2 214A 215) 216.0217, 218.1239, 2424. 
242B, 245, 248AB, 251, 253, 255, 266A, 319AB, 
333 0eo) Ge 


Abbie Cornell, Sioux Falls— 266, 273, 275 
C. R. Hicks, Rapid City — 208 
Harold’s, Sioux Falls — 142, 268 
Richard Cropp, Mitchell — 322 

Mrs. Mary Arbogast, Ree Heights — 45 


Jefferson Memorial Society, 
St. Louis, Missouri — 47, 75 


George Chitty, Huron — 134 

Department of Interior — 374 

Arthur Svendby, Lemmon — 335, 341, 354, 360B 
National Archives — 3, 8A, 67, 186 

South Dakota Highway Department — 39 
Rosella Lemmon, Sturgis — 342, 349 

Louise Humphrey, White River — 86, 224 
Wyoming Historical Society — 85B, 99, 201, 276B 
Ivey Wieczorek, Mitchell — 226B 


Various Colleges of South Dakota — 162C, 166, 174, 
187, 213, 173ABCD, 272, 369 


C. M. Rowe, Rapid City — 168, 257, 340 
Velma Nepodal, Academy — 236A 


Arthur H. Clark Company, Glendale, California — 
296A 
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Alsgaard Anderson Boorman 


Alsgaard, Doris Schrag. Mitchell, South Dakota. 


Born in Freeman, Turner County, South Da- 
kota. Education: General Beadle Teachers 
College, B. A. Dakota Wesleyan University. 
Married to Robert Alsgaard, 1946. Children: 
Beth and Hartley. 


Anderson, Harry H. Pierre, South Dakota. Born 


in Brooklyn, New York, February 17, 1931. 
Education: B. A. Concordia College in Moor- 
head Minnesota; M. A. State University of 
South Dakota; Northwestern University. Mar- 
ried to Evelyn Larsen. Children: Susan, Oc- 
cupation and activities: Assistant South Da- 
kota State Historian since June, 1960; teach- 
ing assistant, State University; United States 
Army, 1956-1958. 


Claudia, Sister Mary, O. S. B. (Antonia Durat- 


schek). Yankton, South Dakota. Education: 
Ph.B. Creighton University; Marquette Uni- 
versity; Ph.D. Catholic University of America. 
Occupation: currently professor of history and 
chairman of the Division of Science and 
Human Relations at Mount Marty College, 
Yankton; teacher in South Dakota and North 
Dakota Schools. Author of Beginnings of the 
Catholic Church in South Dakota and Cru- 
sading Along Sioux Trails. 


Cornell, Lois Abbie Pearson. Sioux Falls, South 


Dakota. Born at Creston, Iowa. Education: 
Sioux Falls public schools; advanced voice and 
piano study in Los Angeles, California; Me- 
dill School of Journalism, Chicago. Occu- 
pation and activities: Free lance writing of 
publicity and general features; newspaper 
work with the Los Angeles Evening Herald, 
Tucson, Arizona, Daily Star and Citizen, 
correspondent Fairchild’s Women’s Wear. 


Koller, Joe. Belle Fourche, South Dakota. Born 


in Nebraska, 1890. Education: rural and town 
schools, Edgemont; Illinois College of Photo- 
graphy. Occupation: secretary of Belle Fourche 
Chamber of Commerce and manager of Black 
Hills Roundup since 1939; photography studio 
in Belle Fourche 1923-1943; free lance writer. 
Veteran of World War I. 


Leedom Parker 


Chittick Sr. Claudia 


Lee, Bob. Sturgis, South Dakota. Born in Min- 


neapolis, Minnesota, May 28, 1920. Married 
to Dolores Behrens, Children: Barbara, Chris- 
tine, Mark Dean. Occupation and activities: 
newspaperman and free lance feature writer 
for Minneapolis Tribune, Rocky Mountain 
News of Denver, Rapid City Daily Journal; 
war correspondent, Stars and Stripes during 
World War II; captain, South Dakota Na- 
tional Guard; executive secretary to Gover- 
nor Joe Foss; co-publisher of Sturgis Tribune 
and Black Hills Press since 1960. 


Rowe, C. Merle. Rapid City, South Dakota. Born 


at Alexandria, South Dakota, October 10, 1894. 
Education: Grinnell College, Iowa; A. B. 
Yankton College; A. M. State University of 
South Dakota; Harvard University. Married 
to Ealsa L. White. Children: two daughters. 
Occupation: Professor of Technical Writing, 
South Dakota School of Mines and Tech- 
nology since 1958; instructor and head of 
Department of English and Social Science at 
School of Mines, 1929-1958; instructor in Rapid 
City High School. 


Chittick, W. Douglas. Brookings, South Dakota. 


Born at Bowdle, South Dakota, January 20, 
1906. Education: B. S. Northern State Teach- 
ers College; M. S. University of North Da- 
kota; University of Minnesota. Married to 
Bernice Herther. Children: William, Karen, 
Kay. Occupation and activities: professor of 
Rural Sociology, South Dakota State College 
since 1947; teacher in rural and independent 
school districts, county and city superintendent 
of schools; director curriculum research, State 
Department of Public Education. 


Wiseman, Maxine Schrader. Mount Vernon, South 


Dakota. Education: General Beadle Teachers 
College; B. A. Dakota Wesleyan University ; 
M. S. South Dakota State College. Married to 
Erlow W. Wiseman in 1941. Occupation: 
teaching in South Dakota schools for 34 years. 
Author of Dakota Dateline—1881, Adventures 
in the Classics, Adventures in Government, 
numerous articles. 


Robinson Rowe 


Dicks J 


Cornell 


Dicks, Samuel E. Yankton, South Dakota. Born 


Wellston, Missouri. Education: B. A. Dakota 
Wesleyan University; M. A. State University 
of South Dakota; University of Oklahoma. 
Married to Sandra Sletten. Occupation and 
activities: Chairman of social science depart- 
ment and instructor in history at Yankton 
High School; officer, South Dakota National 
Guard. 


Leedom, Boyd. Rapid City, South Dakota and 


Washington, D. C. Born in Alvord, Iowa, 
October 28, 1906. Education: Black Hills 
Teachers College; L.L.B. University of South 
Dakota. Married to Irene Robertson. Chil- 
dren: Chet, Linda, Mary. Occupation and 
activities: lawyer; member and past chairman 
of National Labor Relations Board; member 
of South Dakota Senate 1949-1951; justice, 
South Dakota Supreme Court beginning in 
1951. 


Parker, Donald D. Brookings, South Dakota. Born 


in Maryland. Education: graduate of Park 
College, Missouri; University of Illinois; 
University of Strasbourg, France; Ph. D. in 
history, University of Chicago; M. A. in 
sociology, University of Washington. Mar- 
ried to Florence M. Patterson. Children: Mary 
Frances, Bonnie Jean, Florence Patricia, Jes- 
sie, Donald Dean, jr. Occupation and activi- 
ties: Head of department of history and po- 
tian University; professor at Park College; 
since 1943; Librarian, Shantung, China, Chris- 
tian University; professor at Park College; 
assistant and supervisor of Missouri Histori- 
cal Records Survey. Author of Local History, 
History, How to Gather It, Write It and Pub- 
lish It, many articles. 


Robinson, Will G. Pierre, South Dakota. Born in 


Watertown, South Dakota in 1893. Educa- 
tion: B. S. Yankton College; L. L. B. State 
University of South Dakota. Occupation: State 
Historian of South Dakota; state chairman 
Civil War Centennial; practiced law at Pierre; 
veteran of World War I and II; editor, W1- 
Tyohi. 


Sterling 


Schell 


ennewein 


Koller Lee 


Schell, Herbert S. Vermillion, South Dakota. Born 


near Bernville, Pennsylvania, April 12, 1899. 
Education: A. B. Muhlenberg College; M. A. 
Columbia University; Ph. D. University of 
Wisconsin, Married to Mildred Senour. Chil- 
dren: James and Allan. Occupation and actiy- 
ities: Dean of Graduate School, State Uni- 
versity of South Dakota. Member of numerous 
historical and educational associations. Author: 
South Dakota, Its Beginnings and Growth, 
Dakota Territory During the 1860’s, South 
Dakota Manufacturing to 1900, A History of 
South Dakota. 


Sterling, Everett W. Vermillion, South Dakota. 


Education: Ph. D. University of Iowa. Oc- 
cupation and activities: instructor, professor 
and chairman Department of History, State 
University of South Dakota since 1946; 
served in military intelligence during World 
War II. Author of Vermillion Story, numer- 
ous articles on South Dakota for historical pub- 
lications, Collier’s Yearbook and Britannica 
Book of the Year; articles in World Book, 
Collier’s and Britannica encyclopedias. 


Thompson, Robert S. Aberdeen, South Dakota. 


Born at Tyndall, South Dakota. Education: 
Southern State Teachers College; B. A. North- 
ern State Teachers College; M. A. State Uni- 
versity of South Dakota. Occupation: public 
school teacher for six years; assistant professor 
of Social Sciences at Northern State Teachers 
College since 1948, 


Rapp, George, Jr. Rapid City, South Dakota. Age 


29. Education: B. A. University of Minnesota; 
Ph. D. Pennsylvania State University. Oc- 
cupation: assistant professor of mineralogy, 
Department of Geology and Geological En- 
gineering, South Dakota School of Mines and 
Technology. 


Tullis, Edward L. Rapid City, South Dakota. Age 


Thompson 


52. Education: Colorado School of Mines; 
M. S. University of Idaho; Ph. D. University 
of Chicago. Occupation: professor and head, 
Department of Geology and Geological En- 
gineering, South Dakota School of Mines and 
Technology. 


Tullis 


Wiseman 


Archie Gubbrud, Governor 
State of South Dakota 
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Centennial Commission 


J. Leonard Jennewein, Mitchell, Chairman 
Lenard Ludwig, Yankton, Vice Chairman 
Helen Buchanan, Huron, Secretary 

Carl Burgess, Rapid City 

Frank L. Bramble, Watertown 

Carroll Fullerton, Huron 

C. L. Chase, Watertown 

Ralph Gemmill, Irene (Deceased ) 
George May, Aberdeen 

Louise Humphrey, White River 

Francys Naslund, Faith 

George B. German, Yankton 

Guy Harvey, Yankton 

James Harder, Lead 

Wm. J. Bordeaux, Sioux Falls 

Mary Lou Lund, Sioux Falls, Director 


e 
COL OPHON: Designers of this book have been the editors. Printing by 


Midwest-Beach Printing Co., of Sioux Falls. The types used have been Caslon, the paper, Sky- 
lark Opaque Halftone, Substance 70. A. J. Dahl Co. of Minneapolis bound the whole. 
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